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ADVERTISEMENT. 

Uhsxpbctkd  ciicnmitaiicefl  hare  prevented  the  pfepVitioB  of  t 
dosing  retrospect  of  the  ymtf  and  have  also  limited  the  space  assign- 
ed for  intimating  the  course  intended  to  be  pursued  in  the  arrange- 
ment of  our  next  volume. 

It  may  be  sufficient  for  the  friends  of  education  and  the  patrons  of 
the  Journal  to  be  apprized  that  the  work  is  to  be  continued,  and  to  be 
improved,  as  is  hoped»  by  the  introduction  of  a  wider  range  of  sofejeets, 
and  esp^iaHy  of  topics  connected  withpradieal  science  and  uif^  im- 
firmuOion,  Teachers  and  parents  will,  in  this  way,  it  is  thought,  find 
it  a  work  more  serviceable  to  their  respective  purposes,  as  it  will  em- 
brace a  larger  supfdy  of  materials  for  mental  cultivation  and  enjoys 
ment ;  while,  by  yielding  something  of  its  exclusively  professional  obar- 
acter,  it  wdl  afford  the  wider  ecope  for  general  and  interesting  views 
of  snlyects  important  to  every  daas  of  readers. 

It  is  intended,  in  a  word,  to  render  the  publication  aoeeplabie  and 
useful  as  a/nmZ^  hook,  while  it  shall  still  continue  to  introduce  most 
frequently  topics  connected  with  education.  These  will  generally 
he  offered  in  the  form  of  origmal  oriicief ,  prepared  with  an  express 
reference  to  the  wants  of  society,  and  the  condition  of  schools  in  the 
United  States. 
'  The  ^Omerican  Ijfccum,  that  useful  and  proqieroas  insttotkm,  wUeh 
is  so  ra]Hdly  extending  itself  throughout  New-England,  will  receive 
particular  attention ;  and  a  part  of  every  number  will  be  assigned  U>  its 
particular  objects,— embracing  all  interesting  intelligence  connected 
with  its  progress,  short  and  familiar  treatises  on  useful  subjects,  and 
occasionMiUy  a  selection  of  the  lectures  and  addresses  delivered  to  the 
societies  which  compose  its  local  or  associated  branches.  Arrange- 
ments to  this  effect  have  been  made  with  Mr.  Hdbrook,  whose  name 
in  connexiim  with  this  institution  is  already  familiar  to  our  readers* 
The  editor's  prospects  of  efficient  aid  from  various  quarters  not  hither- 
to drawn  upon,  are  such  as  enable  him  to  offer  in  the  ensuing  vol- 
ume a  range  and  variety  of  original  matter  heretofore  wanting. 

It  will  not  perhaps  be  deemed  improper  to  mention,  at  this  moment, 
the  need  of  a  still  more  extensive  and  liberal  support  than  the  Journal 
has  yet  received.  Those  who  take  a  personal  interest  in  the  subjeet 
of  edocatimi,  and  who  deem  it  an  object  to  continue  the  existence  of  a 
periodical  devoted  chiefly  to  it,  are  respectfully  reminded  that  it  is 
through  a  little  exertion  on  their  part,  towards  enlarging  the  circula. 
tion  of  the  work,  that  its  most  effective  support  is  to  be  derived. 

The  new  proprietors  of  the  Journal  take  it  up  with  the  intention  of 
giving,  if  possible,  a  fresh  impulse  to  aU  its  interests ;  and  their  exer. 
tions  to  this  end  will,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  be  met  by  a  corresponding  in- 
crease of  general  patronage.  WILUAM  RUSSBJX. 

BosTOK,  December  93, 1838. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION- 
NO.  I.  JANUARY,  1828.  Vol.  III. 

INTRODUCTION. 

At  the  commencement  of  another  volume,  it  may  be  useful 
to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  course  meant  to  be  pursued  during 
the  present  jear.  The  subject  to  which  the  Journal  is  devoted, 
ia  so  extensive,  and  so  copious  in  detail,  that,  at  present,  we 
can  do  no  more  than  select  a  few  of  the  leading  topics  intended 
for  our  future  numbers ;  and  present  them  in  those  lightir  in 
which  we  wish  them  to  be  viewed;  when  discussed  at  greater 
length,  in  separate  articles. 

Our  chief  object  will  be,  as  heretofore,  tofurmsk  irformaHon  on 
Ae  subjtci  rf  educaliony  in  its  various  departments, — to  present 
to  our  readers  the  more  interesting  and  useful  parts  of  valuable 
works — whether  practical  or  theoretic ;  and  to  communicate 
intelligence  of  the  progress  of  instruction,  in  public  and  private 
seminaries,  American  or  foreign.  Our  object  is  not  to  be  ex- 
clusive advocates  of  any  system,  but  to  use  our  endeavours  to 
make  our  readers  thoroughly  acquainted  with  education  as  a 
science  and  as  an  art ;  and  in  doing  so,  to  give  accounts  of 
particular  methods  as  a  party  only  of  the  tohole  subject. 

It  has,  perhaps,  been  true,  that,  in  our  past  volumes,  much 
space  has  been  occupied  with  new  methods  and  with  new  hooks^ 
A  little  consideration,  however,  will  convince  candid  minds,  that 
the  attempt  to  furnish  full  information  of  the  progress  of  im- 
provement, must  of  necessity  bring  forward  much  that  is  new. 
But  this  circumstance  can  never  prove  either  that  what  is  old 
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2  INTRODUCTION. 

and  comparatively  familiar  is  useless,  or  that  innovation  is  ne- 
cessarily improvement.  Our  future  course,  therefore,  in  this 
respect,  can  produce  no  essential  change  in  the  complexion  of 
the  Journal.  Justice  to  our  subject  requires  full  and  ade- 
quate statements  of  new  systems,  new  books,  and  new  institu- 
tions. These  we  shall  continue  to  communicate,  as  far  and  as 
often  as  opportunity  admits.  But  we  must  once  for  all  disclaim 
the  unwelcome  responsibility  which  has  been  devolved  on  us 
of  being  held  accountable  for  the  character  of  every  article 
which  enters  into  our  work.  We  wish  to  leave  our  readers  free 
to  judge  for  themselves  of  the  correctness  of  opinions  and  the 
expediency  of  methods,  and  to  apply  or  reject  proposed  changes, 
as  the  circumstances  of  particular  schools  or  teachers  may 
direct. 

It  would  be  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  our  exertions,  if  instruc- 
tors and  parents  of  difierent  and  even  of  opposite  views,  would 
favour  us  with  their  sentiments  freely  expressed.  Diacustion  is 
peculiarly  favourable  to  the  development  of  truth  on  the  subject 
of  education.  Success  in  imparting  instruction  depends  on  very 
wide  views  of  the  human  mind  and  its  capacities  and  tendencies. 
There  never  was  and  never  will  be,  probably,  any  one  method 
of  teaching,  or  any  one  view  of  education,  which  can  be  held  up 
as  forming  a  universal  system.  Minds  are  infinitely  various  :  the 
cultivation  and  development  of  the  mind,  therefore,  can  never 
be  advantageously  confined  to  one  channel.  The  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  taught,  requires  peculiar  and  personal  expedients, 
adapted  to  individuals  rather  than  to  classes ;  and  very  often,  we 
conceive,  the  success  of  education  depends  more  on  these  than 
on  any  correctness  of  theory,  or  facility  of  mechanical  detail, 
adapted  to  the  greatest  possible  number  of  cases. 

An  illustration  exactly  in  point  on  this  subject,  is  afiTorded  in 
the  case  of  mutual  instruction.  Some  teachers  have  used  this 
method  to  great  advantage,  and  think  it  the  happiest  combina- 
tion of  measures  which  has  yet  been  attempted  for  facilitating 
the  business  of  instruction  ;  and  others  have,  after  a  fair  trial, 
rejected  it,  as  unfavourable  both  to  good  discipline  and  to  mental 
improvement.  This  latter  case  has  actually  been  the  result  in 
several  schools  in  this  city. 
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This,  howeveri  is  only  one  of  many  instances  which  might  be 
brought  forward  to  prove  that  a  careful  consideration  of  difier- 
ential  points  of  circumstance,  must  always  be  regarded  in  edu- 
cation. A  system  which  is  found  very  successful  in  a  given 
country  in  Europe,  may  fail,  when  applied  in  the  United  States. 
Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  system  of  government  adpoted  in 
the  Hazelwood  school,*  by  which  the  actual  discipline  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  devolved  on  the  scholars  themselves,  and  with  much 
practical  success.  In  several  cases  in  which  this  plan  has  been 
adopted  in  this  country,  it  has  failed  entirely.  Its  formality  has 
generated  a  contempt  for  it,  which  the  utmost  energy  of  the 
teacher  could  not  counteract.  It  has  led  to  a  lax  state  of  dis- 
cipline, and  produced  noisy  and  disorderly  schools.  Perhaps, 
the  failure  has  arisen  from  the  error  of  applying  the  system 
to  schools  where  there  was  too  large  a  proportion  of  very  young 
scholars — unfit,  therefore,  to  govern  themselves  by  any  system 
of  rewards  and  punishments. 

Another  instance  of  European  methods  of  instruction  being 
found  inapplicable  to  schools  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  oc- 
curs in  what  has  rather  unjustly  been  denominated  the  HamiUo- 
man  method  of  teaching  languages.  The  peculiar  recommenda- 
tion of  this  system  is,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  that 
it  imparts  language  through  a  familiarity  with  words,  rather 
than  a  formal  knowledge  of  rules  of  grammar — ^virtually  teach- 
ing all  languages,  whether  modern  or  ancient,  by  colloquial 
methods.  This  system  is  no  doubt,  natural  and  easy  ;  and, 
with  uncommon  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  would  prob- 
ably be  found  the  most  thorough  as  well  as  the  most  expeditious. 
To  adopt  it,  however,  the  teacher  and  his  scholars,  must  be  fur- 
nished with  books  adapted  to  it ;  and  though  several  such  works 
have  been  prepared  and  published  in  England,  they  are  not  to  be 
had  in  this  country, — we  speak  at  present  of  the  Latin  language. 
An  instructor,  therefore,  can  attempt  it  only  with  vast  labour  to 
himself  and  his  pupil,  or  apply  it  very  superficially.  The  mer- 
its of  this  improvement,  therefore,  cannot  be  satisfactorily  as- 
certained, till  books  expressly  adapted  to  it  shall  have  been 

*  Set  vol.  II.  p.  257  of  thif  Journal. 
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pabliahod  here,  or  imported  in  sufficient  numbers  to  make  a 
trial  practicable.  Books  of  this  description  will  soon,  we  hope, 
be  accessible  to  our  teachers ;  as  much  success  seems  to  have 
followed  the  attempts  made  abroad  to  introduce  this  practical 
method  of  teaching,  and,  in  substance,  it  has  received  the  ap- 
probation of  many  of  the  most  eminent  writers  on  education  in 
England  and  other  countries  of  Europe.*  Till  such  aids,  how- 
ever, can  be  commanded,  no  fair  experiment  of  the  system  can 
be  effected. 

Another  point  regarding  which  mistakes  have  arisen,  from  a 
hasty  adoption  of  sentiments  current  in  Eluropean  countries, 
and  particularly  in  English  works,  is  that  of  classical  leartmg. 
In  the  colleges  and  universities  of  Europe  too  large  a  propor- 
tion of  time  has  doubtless  been  consumed  in  pursuits  purely 
literary  :  the  mind  has  been  highly  cultivated  in  one  or  a  few 
departments,  and  too  much  neglected  in  others.  The  heads  of 
those  institutions,  themselves,  have  become  conscious  of  this 
fact;  as  the  increasing  patronage  extended  to  practical  and 
useful  science  plainly  shews.  Education,  to  be  fully  beneficial, 
must  be  modified  by  the  changes  of  opinions  effected  by  the 
progress  of  the  mind  ;  and  this  law  has  not,  perhaps,  been  duly 
observed  in  the  plan  of  most  of  the  higher  seminaries  of  learn- 
ing among  us,  as  well  as  in  most  nations  of  Europe.  The 
course  of  wise  reformation,  however,  would  not,  we  think,  ne- 
cessarily suggest  the  demolition  of  the  venerable  fabric  of  an- 
cient literature.  There  is  great  danger,  here,  of  the  zeal,  which 
degenerates  into  frenzy,  and  sweeps  away  the  good  and  the  use- 
ful along  with  the  worthiest.  The  true  interests  of  education, 
and  the  true  interests  of  society,  in  this  country,  at  least,  where 
classical  learning  has  never  yet  attained  to  the  same  exorbitant 
disproportion  as  in  England,  would  be  benefited  more  by  bring- 
ing up  the  practical  and  the  useful  branches  of  instruction  in  all 
seminaries,  to  the  level  of  literature,  than  by  bringing  down  the 
latter  to  the  level  of  the  former, — ^for  the  poor  satisfaction  of  ap- 
parent conformity  or  consistency.  It  is,  indeed,  to  be  desired 
that  less  time  comparatively  were  spent  in  acquiring  the  ancient 

*  See  the  successive  articles  in  vol.  II,  beginning  at  page  178. 
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languages.  But  we  should  look  for  this,  as  we  do  for  every 
other  chaoge  in  education,  as  one  which  ia  to  come  through  the 
regular  channel  of  progressive  improvement,  and  not  by  prema- 
ture or  violent  measures.  The  course  taken  in  our  own  efforts, 
and  the  intention  of  several  of  our  articles  on  this  subject,  has, 
as  we  mentioned  in  the  closing  Retrospect  of  last  year,*  been 
misunderstood.  This  topic,  however,  it  is  unnecessaiy  to  re- 
sume. 

In  regard  to  this  and  all  the  departments  of  education  just 
mentioned,  we  would  content  ourselves  with  repeating  that  a 
free  discussion  of  them  in  our  pages,  would  be  highly  gratifying 
to  us ;  and,  we  think,  equally  so  to  our  readers.  Such  discus- 
sion we  would  now  earnestly  invite  ;  and  the  sole  reason  why 
it  has  not  hitherto  appeared,  is,  that  our  communications  have 
been  thus  far  chiefly  of  one  complexion  ;  and  to  furnish  a  de- 
cent proportion  on  each  side  of  the  question  was  a  thing,  there- 
fore, impracticable. 

While  on  this  topic,  we  beg  permission  to  say  a  few  words  on 
the  subject  of  coiUributions  to  our  work.  The  peculiar  depart- 
ment to  which  the  Journal  is  restricted,  renders  it  impossible  to 
command  articles  by  pecuniary  inducements.  Experienced 
teachers  and  parents  are  those  on  whom  such  a  work  must  be 
chiefly  dependent  for  original  matter  of  true  value  ;  and  this,  we 
think,  it  is  in  the  power  of  both  these  classes  of  persons  to  fur- 
nish in  various  forms.  To  such  contributors,  whatever  be  their 
peculiar  views,  we  shall  always  feel  indebted  : — not  that  we 
think  the  value  of  our  publication  depends  on  its  quantity  of 
original  matter,  as  long  as  there  are  so  many  excellent  works  of 
former  times  now  lying  unread  and  neglected,  and  so  many  is- 
suing from  the  press  at  home  and  abroad,  which,  from  various 
causes,  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  or  which  contain  matter  de- 
serving more  extensive  perusal.  A  judicious  observation,  how- 
ever, directed  to  the  circumstances  and^wants  of  our  own  com- 
munity, would  be  a  great  "aid  to  direct  and  practical  improve- 
ment. For  much  of  such  aid  we  must  necessarily  be  indebted 
to  individual  interest  and  efibrt  ;— and  do   we  err  in  saying 

•  See  vol.  II,  p.  757. 
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that  the  nature  of  our  publication  is  such  as  gives  it  a  claim  on 
some  of  the  leisure  moments  of  most  parents  and  teachers  ? 

In  adverting  to  the  prospects  of  another  year,  we  cannot  de- 
ny ourselves  the  encouragement  of  hoping  that  a  siUl  more  ex^ 
teitaive  interest  vtiU  be  taken  in  the  eadsienee  of  a  wor^  devoted  excliih 
9wely  to  education.  If  rightly  conducted,  it  is  not  a  benefit  to 
one  class  of  individuals- only,  it  is  connected  with  the  interests  of 
the  whole  conununity.  To  this  country,  emphatically,  it  is  im- 
portant that  every  aid  to  the  improvement  and  the  dissemination 
of  instruction,  should  meet  with  generous — at  least  with  ade- 
quate support.  Public  opinion  gives  the  character  to  educa- 
tion here,  more  definitely  and  surely  than  in  an  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  Some  means  are  needed  for  the  diffusion  of  cor- 
rect and  liberal  views  of  education,  in  order  to  keep  the  mea- 
sure of  actual  exertion  up  to  the  privileges  of  the  people  : — not 
only  to  aid  the  wider  dissemination  of  knowledge,  the  multipli- 
cation of  schools  and  other  institutions  ;  but  to  maintain  in 
these  the  spirit  of  progress,— >to  give  a  living  efficacy  to  all  the 
means  of  education,  and  to  call  in  more  and  more  of  those  aids 
to  human  improvement,  which  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  mind 
is  continually  ofi*ering  in  increasing  numbers  and  power. 

The  excellent  system  of  common  schools  is  of  little  avail  with- 
out good  teachers  and  good  books.  But  these  we  have  at  pre- 
sent no  appropriate  means  of  furnishing  to  a  sufficient  extent. 
Improvement,  no  doubt,  is  going  on,  but  by  no  means  in  pro- 
portion to  the  need  of  it ;  and  as  long  as  we  have  no  established 
seminary  to  give  the  teachers  of  conunon  schools  the  education 
which  they  themselves  need,  this  must  continue  to  be  the  case. 
A  work  devoted  to  the  sole  object  of  promoting  education,  ought 
in  this  state  of  things,  to  be  useful  to  parents  and  school  com- 
mittees, as  well  as  teachers.  TiU  some  measures  more  defi- 
nite shall  have  been  adopted,  would  not  the  necessary  portion 
of  public  money  be  usafiilly  exf^nded,  by  every  school  commit- 
tee, in  providing  themselves<^ith  such  a  work  ? 

Those  of  our  readers  who  have  perused  our  past  volumes, 
are  sufficiently  aware  that  a  considerable  number  of  our  pages 
has  always  been  assigned  to  dotnestic  and  parental  education. 
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This  IB  a  mibject  which  w<mld  seem  to  admit  with  peculiar  ad- 
Tantage  of  the  aid  arising  from  occasional  reading.  In  this  de- 
partment, we  have  endeavoured  to  furnish,  every  month|  some 
important  principles  as  expressed  by  the  most  esteemed  writers 
of  our  own  and  of  former  times.  The  articles  under  this  head, 
if  selected  from  the  body  of  the  Journal,  would  now  form  a 
volume  composed  of  some  of  the  happiest  thoughts  of  eminent 
minds  on  this  important  subject.  The  interest  expressed  by 
some  of  our  readers  in  this  branch  of  our  exertions,  has  con- 
vinced us  that  our  efforts  have  not  been  altogether  useless. 
But  the  actual  condition  of  our  subscription  list,  encouraging 
as  it  is  for  the  present  stage  of  our  progress,  would  indicate 
but  a  very  partial  attention  on  the  part  of  parents  to  the  assist- 
ance derived  from  such  sources  as  we  have  mentioned.  That 
parents  should  ^nter  with  interest  and  intelligence  into  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  is  the  only  good  ground  for  the  expectation  of 
general  and  effectual  improvement  in  any  of  its  departments. 

In  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  Journal  no  important  change, 
as  far  as  we  can  judge,  is  required.  The  miscellaneoua  articles 
and  the  intelligence  will  continue  much  as  hitherto,  but'  will,  it  is 
hoped,  be  found  still  more  useful  and  interesting  from  the  in- 
creasing supply  of  valuable  matter  from  foreign  publications. 
As  intimated  in  No.  23,  we  intend  to  present  to  our  readers  the 
best  selection  we  can  make  from  the  most  recent  and  interest- 
ing publications  from  France  and  Germany,  as  well  as  from 
England ;  arrangements  having  been  made  for  the  regular  re- 
ception of  periodical  and  other  works  on  education,  from  these 
countries. 

The  reviewB  contained  in  the  Journal,  will  differ  from  former 
articles  of  this  kind,  chiefly  in  possessing  more  of  a  direct  refer- 
ence to  the  works  reviewed.  They  will  be  more  analytical  in 
their  character,  and  consbt  more  in  extracts  ;  as  the  influence 
of  reviews  restricted  to  the  expression  of  personal  opinion,  is, 
we  think,  a  doubtful  thing  in  works  of  any  kind.  A  fair  analy- 
sis of  works,  withr  occasional  extracts  from  them,  would,  per- 
haps, be  more  just  to  authors  and  more  useful  to  teachers. 

In  our  notices  of  school  books  and  of  books  for  children, — 
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since  this  class  of  publications  eonsists  principally  of  tales  or 
stories,  from  which  it  is  difficult  to  give  specimens, — we  must 
pursue  our  former  course  of  attempting  a  brief  and  general 
character  of  such  works,  selecting  those  which  appear  best 
adapted  to  promote  improvement. 

As  for  books  of  a  bad  tendency,  or  those  got  up  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  being  sold,  we  have  neither  time,  nor  disposition, 
nor  space  in  our  pages,  to  devote  to  them.  We  shall  still  act, 
in  this  respect,  on  the  principle  of  selection ;  deeming  it  of 
more  importance  to  bring  forward  one  work  written  with  accu- 
racy of  thought  and  expression,  and  breathing  a  good  intention, 
than  to  hold  up  to  censure  scores  of  volumes,  bespeaking  igno-. 
ranee  and  pretension,  and  carrying,  perhaps,  their  own  sen- 
tence of  condemnation,  in  their  bad  grammar  and  worse  printing. 


FRENCH  SOCIETY  FOR  ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 

[The  following  article  from  the  Journal  d'  Education,  No.  5, 
Feb.  1816,  gives  the  first  Annual  Report  submitted  to  the  above 
society.  The  report  is  interesting  chiefly  as  a  record  of  the 
progress  of  philanthropic  effort  for  the  dissemination  of  instruc- 
tion among  the  body  of  the  French  people.  Schools  for  young 
children  had  been  previously  few,  and  not  well  conducted  ;  and 
the  exertions  of  the  society  had  been  attended  with  e^Ltcnsive 
success. 

Societies  formed,  like  that  in  France,  on  the  principle  of 
charities,  and  designed  to  extend  the  blessings  of  education  to  a 
population  otherwise  destitute  of  it,  are,  it  is  true,  unnecessary 
in  this  country.  But  it  is  not  less  true  that  a  society  for  the 
improvement  of  education  in  the  United  States,  would  aflTord 
much  valuable  aid  to  improvement  in  all  our  literary  institutions, 
by  furnishing  means  and  resources  which  the  most  diligent  ex- 
ertions of  individuals  could  never  command.] 

Report  of  the  labours  of  the  Society  of  Paris  for  eleittentary  in- 
siructiony  during  the  last  six  months  of  1815, — made  to  the  general 
meeting  of  the  lOth  ofJanuai*yy  1816.  By  M.  le  Comte  Alex,  de 
Laborde,  General  Secretary. 

The  session  was  opened  at  seven  o'clock.     A  numerous  as- 
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•emblj,  composed  of  the  most  distinguished  members  of  the  so- 
detyj  and  several  ladies  who  make  a  part  of  it,  were  present  at 
this  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers,  the  first  since  the  foun- 
dation of  the  society. 

M.  le  baron  de  Grerando  occupied  the  chair.  The  presi- 
dent offered  from  the  Society  for  British  Schools  six  copies  of 
the  report  made  to  this  society  upon  the  labors  of  the  last  six 
months. 

The  .order  of  the  day  called  upon  the  general  secretary  to 
make  a  report  of  the  labours  of  tjie  society  during  the  last  six 
months  of  1815.  llxe  Count  de  Labbrde  spoke,  and  expressed 
himself  as  follows  : 

Gentlemen,  you  have  all  visited  this  ancient  church,  lately 
fiUed  with  arms  and  instruments  of  warfare,  now  consecrated  to 
charity  and  beneficence.  You  have  here  seen  those  intelligent 
and  docile  children,  instructing  each  other,  governing  them- 
selves, communicating  to  each  other  the  lessons  of  morality,  the 
precepts  of  faith,  and  the  useful  knowledge  of  society.  Attract- 
ed by  this  new  interest,  numerous  spectators  usually  animate 
this  scene.  Here,  are  young  teachers  who  come  to  study  the 
system  that  they  may  carry  it  into  the  country.  Here,  noble 
friends  of  humanity,  whose  riches  are  the  patrimony  of  the  poor, 
observe  silently  this  new  benefit  which  they  already  long  to  dif- 
fuse. Farther  on,  <  Brothers  of  the  Christian  Schools,'  and  '  Sis- 
ters of  Saint  Joseph,'  are  consulting  the  professors  upon  the 
means  of  introducing  this  change  into  their  houses,  and  thus 
doubling  the  number  of  their  pupils  and  their  good  works.  In 
short,  strangers  traverse  the  hall  and  applaud  the  success  of  this 
rising  institution,  remembering  that^  some  months  before,  they 
saw  our  compatriots  feeling  the  same  sentiment  among  them. 
During  this  time  the  children,  affected  by  the  interest  they  in- 
spire, but  attentive  to  the  lesson  which  they  are  learning,  already 
fbel  in  their  hearts  that  self  respect,  that  love  of  goodness  which 
will  not  abandon  them  through  life.  What  joy  beams  from  their 
countenances  at  the  least  reward  !  what  profound  grief  over- 
whelms them  at  the  least  punishment !  Well,  gentlemen,  this 
touching  spectacle,  this  happy  institution  is  your  work  :  it  has 
been  the  aim  of  your  society,  the  new  progress  and  happy  re- 
sults of  which,  each  year  will  bring  you  tidings. 

It  is  a  great  social  work  that  ^ou  have  undertaken,  gentle- 
men, that  of  giving  to  a  whole  people  a  moral  and  religious  ed- 
ucation, that  of  sharing  with  the  poor  the  means  of  cultivation 
that  may  draw  them  from  painful  situations,  and  the  means  of 
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yirtuo  which  may  aid  them  in  supporting  these  with  resignalion  ; 
for  where  would  resignation  be,  without  instruction  to  enlighten, 
morality  to  direct,  and  religion  to  support  and  console  ?  This 
plan  appears  immense,  when  we  contemplate  solely  its  advan- 
tages or  its  difficulties  ;  but  it  soon  seems  of  more  eaq^  accom- 
plishment, when  we  have  traversed  the  route  which  may  lead  to 
it ;  when  we  become  acquainted  with  that  excellent  system, 
which  condenses  time,  diminishes  expense,  enlivens  study,  and 
removes  difficulties  ;  a  system  of  which  we  can  no  longer  con- 
test the  benefit  or  avert  the  progress.  I  shall  not  enter  here, 
gentlemen,  into  the  development  of  a  system  with  which  you 
are  acquainted  ;  I  shall  confine  myself  to  reminding  you  that  it 
consists  chiefly  in  the  instruction  of  children  by  one  another; 
that  is  to  say,  by  a  small  number  of  the  most  skilful  among  them, 
and  who  fill  the  office  of  tutor  to  their  companions,  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  single  teacher.  From  thence  arise  to 
children  those  serious  and  gentle  relations  which  already  trans- 
port them  into  society,  develop  their  faculties,  enlighten  their 
minds,  excite  their  emulation,  and  teach  them  early  justice  to 
one  another,  the  rights  of  authority  and  consequently  the  duties 
of  obedience. 

This  ingenious  mechanism  is  not  a  doctrine,  is  not  a  science  ; 
but  a  powerful  means,  applicable  to  all  sciences  and  to  all  doc- 
trines. Invented  in  France,  but  carried  to  perfection  among 
our  neighbours,  it  has  just  been  brought  back  to  France,  there 
to  be  perfected  in  its  turn.  The  good  effects  which  it  already 
produces  are  owing  chiefly  to  the  formation  of  your  society, 
which  has  rapidly  increased,  and  which  includes  now  the  best 
informed  and  most  distinguished  characters  of  the  capital. 

To  arrange  with  order  the  labours  of  this  year,  I  shall  divide 
them  into  two  distinct  classes  under  the  name  of  internal  labours^ 
or  Uibours  on  camnUUees  ;  asid  external  labourSy  or  labours  in  the 
$chool$.  The  former  are  so  many  private  boards,  composed  of 
zealous  and  well  informed  men,  who  prepare  questions  and  dis- 
cuss them,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  assemblies  of  the 
council.  The  latter  are  so  many  organized  establishments, 
which  act  and  practise  upon  the  system,  and  receive  impulses 
and  life  firom  the  former.  A  rapid  glance  at  these  difierent  la- 
bours will  prove  to  you,  gentlemen,  that  those  whom  you  have 
charged  with  them  have  been  worthy  of  your  confidence,  and 
have,  perhaps,  even  surpassed  your  hopes. 

iniemal  labours,  or  labours  on  Committees, 

According  to  the  terms  of  your  Regulations,  there  should 
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hare  been  five  committees  in  the  couocil  of  administration  ;  but 
before  they  had  commenced  their  fimctlonsi  there  existed  a 
head  committee^  chosen  from  among  you,  and  formed  at  the 
▼ery  period  of  your  first  meetings.  This  committee,  placed 
near  the  administration,  has  been  a  very  useful  medium  between 
you  and  authority,  to  support  you  with  its  power,  and  to  en- 
lighten this  power  by  your  knowledge.  Having  at  its  disposal 
some  means  of  money  and  influence,  it  employed  them  immedi- 
ately in  founding  the  first  elementary  school,  in  sending  to 
Liondon  for  the  excellent  professor  who  directs  it,  in  composing 
nearly  a  hundred  tables,  and,  in  a  word,  in  presenting  a  pattern 
of  the  plan,  that  all  might  be  able  to  judge  of  its  advantages. 
This  committee  is  presided  oyer  by  the  Count  de  Chabrol, 
prefect  of  the  Seine,  and  to  whom  we  owe  so  many  thanks. 
This  magistrate,  appreciating  the  importance  of  your  institution, 
made  it  known  to  the  minister  of  the  interior,  and  has  received 
from  him  authority  to  second  it  with  all  his  efforts.  The  labours 
which  he  superintends  are  in  a  direction  parallel  and  relative  to 
the  operations  of  the  society.  The  preface  informs  us  of  the 
resolutions  he  takes,  and  the  measures  which  he  thinks  it  his 
duty  to  adopt ;  and  the  society  gives  him  a  regular  account  of 
the  ofifers  it  receives,  the  demands  which  are  made  upon  it,  and 
the  improvements  which  it  projects.  Happy  concurrence  of 
power  and  zeal,  action  and  thought,  labours  and  sacrifices^  direct- 
ed towards  a  common  end  and  for  a  general  good  ! 

It  was  no  easy  task,  gentlemen,  to  translate  into  our  language, 
to  subject  to  the  rules  of  our  orthography  and  our  grammar,  a 
plan  of  instruction  new  as  a  whole  and  in  its  details ;  and  above 
all,  with  the  intention  of  not  foUowing  servilely  either  of  the  two 
methods  in  use  in  England,  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster,  but  of 
taking  from  each  what  should  seem  preferable,  and  even  of 
carrying  them  both  to  perfection.  To  succeed  in  thb  under- 
taking, a  strong  inclination  and  entire  devotion  have  been  ne- 
cessary in  those  who  have  given  themselves  up  to  the  task. 
Our  schools  present,  now,  the  union  of  these  two  methods  car- 
ried to  perfection.  The  classifications  and  movements  resem- 
ble the  schools  of  Lancaster,  with  not  so  many  exterior  signs, 
punishments  and  rewards,  and  gymnastic  exercises.  The  les- 
sons, especially  in  arithmetic,  have  more  analogy  with  tho 
method  of  Bell,  to  which  we  have  added  successively  some  of 
the  inventions  of  Pestalozzi,  the  Abbe  Gauthier,  the  Count  de 
Lasteyrie  and  Choron,  after  having  perfected  the  primer,  and 
having  rendered  it  more  methodical  for  reading,  by  founding  it 
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upon  natural  analogy,  have  endeavoured  to  establish  models  of 
a  rwmng  handwriting,  which  joins  to  beauty  of  form  the  advan- 
tage of  easy  execution,  and  which  being  taken  from  engraved 
copies,  might  become  a  natumal  handwriling. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  is  it  not  proper,  at  the  period  when  all 
children  are  going  to  learn  to  write,  to  endeavour  to  make  their 
handwriting  nearly  uniform,  if  not  absolutely  similar  ?  This 
custom  would  put  an  end  to  the  disparities  and  disorder  whicb 
prevail  in  the  handwriting  of  the  inferior  classes  in  France. 
You  may  already  observe,  upon  the  slates  submitted  to  your 
inspection,  that  the  characters  are  of  a  simpler  form,  and  more 
easily  read.  They  have  also  been  employed  for  some  time  in 
correcting  and  completing  the  tables  which  are  used  in  the 
classes,  and  in  supplying  the  want  of  an  elementary  work  suffi- 
ciently perfect  to  be  adopted  in  all  the  schools.  Upon  the  sug** 
gostion  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  a  prize  is  to  be  founded  by 
the  society  for  the  best  work  of  this  kind,  a  work  which  is  ab- 
solutely wanting  in  our  language,  and  which  does  not  exist 
very  complete  in  any  other. 

The  method  once  established,  it  was  necessary  to  begin  to 
instruct  a  certain  number  of  professors,  who  might  be  able  im- 
mediately to  direct  the  schools  which  were  forming,  and  to  be 
sent  into  the  departments.  It  was  necessary  to  provide,  at  the 
same  time,  means  of  instruction  for  persons  who  should  come 
to  study  the  system  ;  and  to  this  your  council  has  paid  most 
particular  attention.  Several  members,  who  succeed  each  other 
in  this  function,  are  charged  with  examining  the  certificates  for 
capacity  and  good  conduct,  presented  by  those  who  desire  to 
be  instructed  in  the  new  method.  When  this  examination  is 
satisfactory,  the  candidates  are  admitted  to  the  existing  schools, 
and  to  pursue  a  particular  course  which  M.  Martin  has  estab- 
lished in  his  own  house,  with  a  degree  of  disinterestedness  and 
zeal  above  all  praise.  However  moderate  may  be  the  regula- 
tions imposed  upon  the  teachers  who  are  called  upon  to  govern 
the  new  schools,  we  remark  a  great  variety  of  sentiments  among 
those  who  present  themselves  to  be  so  employed.  The  course 
of  M.  Martin  is  already  of  twelve  masters  and  fifteen  mistresses, 
all  persons  capable,  or  who  will  very  soon  be  capable  of  directing 
a  school  with  perfect  success.  The  professors  in  pursuance  of 
this  system,  will  no  longer  have  any  of  the  painful  functions  of 
their  situation.  All  the  movements  of  instruction,  all  the  minute, 
disagreeable,  and  servile  part,  is  performed  by  the  children  them- 
selves ;  and  the  master  is  rather  an  administrator,  a  superintend* 
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eat,  a  regent  over  the  classes.  A  crowd  of  little  feUow-labourera 
qpare  him  the  paia  of  his  labours,  yet  allow  him  all  the  merit  of 
their  saccess  ;  a  happy  combination,  which,  as  far  as  we  haye 
had  an  opportunity  of  observing,  makes  labour  a  sport,  science 
an  exercise,  and  authority  a  reward* 

The  Duke  de  Raguse,  who,  since  the  origin  of  our  institu-* 
tion,  has  felt  its  advantages,  having  conceived  the  noble  project 
of  founding,  at  his  own  expense,  a  school  according  to  the  new 
method,  in  the  principal  place  in  his  dominions,  near  Chatillon- 
snr-Seine,  has  just  sent  M.  Henart,  a  teacher  in  that  city,  to 
learn  the  method. 

Whatever  zeal  a  great  number  of  young  people  may  manifest 
for  this  excellent  mode  of  instruction,  it  must  be  confessed  that 
there  exists,  among  old  teachers,  a  kind  of  distrust,  fear,  and 
coldness  toward  our  schools,  which  does  not  appear  to  me  well 
considered.  The  most  part  imagine  that  the  method  tends  to 
diminish  their  importance,  and  especially  their  number.  This 
18  an  error ;  the  new  method  does  not  tend  to  diminish  the  num- 
ber of  teachers,  but  to  increase  the  number  of  pupils.  If  teach- 
ers wish  to  adopt  these  simple  and  economical  means  themselves, 
(and  they  will  find  every  facility  to  learn  the  method  in  our 
schools,)  they  may  increase  their  revenues  much.  Our  aim  is 
not  to  change  exbting  institutions,  but  to  improve  them.  We  do 
not  pretend  to  compose  a  science,  but  to  propagate  a  mechan- 
ism, an  instrument  for  the  intellectual  faculties  applicable  to  all 
sciences. 

One  of  the  most  trying  functions,  gentlemen,  has  been  to  seek 
and  dispose  of  places  for  the  new  schools  ;  and  we  cannot  ren- 
der too  many  thanks  for  the  zeal  which  M.  Jomard  has  display- 
ed, since  the  origin  of  this  institution,  in  this  difficult  employment. 
Charged  by  the  prefect  with  this  labour,  he  has  given  himself 
entirely  up  to  it,  and  the  fruit  of  the  steps  he  has  taken  has  been 
the  complete  organization  of  four  schools,  and  preparations  for 
twelve  others,  which  will  be  established  this  very  year,  in  the 
different  districts  of  Paris.  One  of  the  advantages,  but  also  one 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  new  system,  is  to  give  to  the  children 
much  more  space  than  in  the  old  schools.  In  the  latter  the  chil- 
dren are  crowded  upon  each  other  round  the  walls,  while  the 
middle  is  left  free.  With  this  arrangement  the  eyes  of  the 
master  can  never  overlook  them  all  at  once  ;  and  while  study  is 
going  on  on  one  side,  dissipation  and  disorder  often  prevail  on 
the  other.  The  first  provision  for  a  school,  according  to  Bell 
and  Lancaster,  should  be  a  large  oblong  space,  weU  aired  and 
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well  lighted,  where  the  benches,  placed  in  an  amphitheatre,  may 
permit  all  the  motions  of  the  scholars  to  be  inspected.  Such 
halls  are  most  commonly  found  in  old  religious  edifices,  most  of 
which  were  destroyed  during  the  revolution,  or  have  received  a 
new  destination.  The  prefect  of  the  Seine  has  drawn  up  a  list 
of  several  of  these  situations  in  each  district ;  and  he  will  em- 
ploy himself  in  rendering  them  dbposable  for  the  foundation  of 
new  schools,  in  proportion  as  funds  shall  be  made  for  them, 
.  whether  by  the  city  of  Paris,  or  by  corporations,  or  generous 
individuals.  The  most  important  of  all,  and  that  which  ought  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  society,  is  a  central  school,  which  the 
prefect  has  a  project  for  establishing  within  the  compass  of  the 
Petits-Peres,  near  the  Palais-Royal,  or  in  the  Halle  aux  draps. 
This  school  will  contain  five  hundred  boys  in  one  room,  and 
^re  hundred  girls  in  another  ;  and  will  present,  in  the  centre  of 
the  capital,  in  the  quarters  of  luxury  and  frivolity,  the  most  per- 
fect model  of  a  moral  and  religious  education. 

You  have  thought,  gentlemen,  that,  if  it  was  important  to 
found  primary  schools  in  the  capital,  it  was  not  less  so  to  difiuse 
this  benefit  in  the  departments  ;  to  call  upon  all  those  who  in- 
terest themselves  in  the  progress  of  civilization  to  concur  ia 
your  beneficent  views,  to  propagate  and  put  in  practice  the  new 
methods  of  instruction. 

It  is  to  attain  this  end  that  you  have  decreed  that  a  Journal 
of  Education  should  be  published,  the  compiling  of  which 
should  be  superintended  by  a  fiflh  committee  ;  and  the  materials 
for  which  should  be  chiefly  furnished  by  the  society.  Three 
numbers  of  this  Journal  have  already  appeared  ;  and  we  may 
already  predict  the  degree  of  interest  and  usefulness  which  this 
work  will  have,  when  establishments  upon  the  new  system  shall 
be  multiplied  in  France  ;  it  will  then  be  a  sort  of  archives,  a  re- 
pertory of  all  the  progress  which  education  will  make,  and  of 
the  happy  efiects  which  it  will  not  fail  to  produce  upon  the  man- 
ners and  principles  of  the  rising  generation.  This  useful  un- 
dertaking will  not,  however,  be  burdensome  to  the  society  ; 
since  a  zealous  and  intelligent  bookseller  has  been  found ,  who 
undertakes  to  support  the  expenses  of  it,  and  even  to  divide 
the  profits,  if  he  reap  any,  with  the  society. 

However,  gentlemen,  this  bookseller  would  not  be  able,  at 
first,  to  cover  the  expenses  of  publication,  if  a  sufiicient  num- 
ber of  subscribers  could  not  be  found  m  the  society  itself ;  and 
it  is  upon  your  zeal  that  we  call  to  second  a  means  so  important 
to  the  success  of  the  institution. 
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The  first  numbers  of  this  journal  have  begun  by  making 
known  to  you  the  names,  and  an  abridgment  of  the  lives,  of 
respectable  persons  who  hare  been  chosen  as  foreign  associates, 
>aiid  who,  for  the  most  part,  have  testified  their  satisfaction  in 
uniting  in  our  intentions  and  seconding  our  labours.  Since 
this  epoch  several  other  new  associates,  ^equally  well  recom- 
mended, have  been  admitted ;  and  among  others  M.  de  Kriv- 
tzof,  a  colonel  in  the  Russian  service,  who  diligently  attends 
our  sessions,  and  who  has  prolonged  his  stay  in  Paris,  to  be  bet- 
ter able  to  study  and  make  known  the  system  in  his  own  coun- 
try. 

A  committee  is  charged  with  tbe  composition  of  a  practical 
manual,  to  serve  as  a  guide  to  the  founders  of  new  schools,  and 
to  the  masters  they  shall  employ.  Since  the  first  establishment 
of  the  system  in  France,  the  need  has  been  felt  of  a  work 
from  which  a  school  might  be  formed,  without  even  the  neces- 
sity of  a  teacher  who  had  studied  the  mode  of  instruction. 
This  work  is  already  far  advanced,  and  may  appear  towards  the 
end  of  the  winter.  It  will  be  composed  of  a  general  exposition 
of  the  theory,  and  a  table  of  the  separate  labour  of  each  class. 
To  each  of  its  divisions  will  be  joined  small  cuts  which  will 
point  out  more  clearly  the  respective  places  of  the  monitors  and 
pupils,  and  will  give  an  jdea  of  the  principal  gyinnastic  move- 
ments. Your  committee  has  thought  that  this  work  should  not 
be  voluminous,  that  it  may  be  within  reach  of  all  circumstances ; 
and  that  it  should  be  clear  and  precise,  to  be  within  the  com- 
prehension of  all  capacities. 

Among  the  internal  labours  of  the  society,  we  ought  to  num- 
ber the  periodical  meetings  of  your  council  and  administration, 
the  communications  which  it  has  received,  or  the  memorials 
which  have  been  read  at  the  sessions.  Permit  me,  gentlemen,  to 
place  here  the  name  of  our  worthy  president  :  custom  may, 
perhaps,  oppose  it,  but  his  labours  and  his  services  excuse  me 
for  doing  it.  You  have  all  read  with  lively  interest  his  excel- 
lent report  upon  the  new  methods,  and  that  which  precedes  the 
organization  of  our  society.  You  have  no  less  admired  his 
instructions  upon  the  means  of  forming  masters,  and  adapting 
the  methods  to  schools  already  established.  It  is  to  him,  also, 
that  we  owe  the  draught  of  the  elementary  work  for  which  the 
society  proposes  founding  a  prize  ;  a  draught  which  is,  in  itself, 
an  entire  work.  But  these  labours  are  nothing  in  comparison 
with  steps  he  has  taken  and  efibrts  which  he  must  have  made  to 
throw  light  upon  the  aim  and  the  advantages  of  our  institution, 
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to  ensure  its  success.  This  account  of  its  success  will  be  more 
satisfactory  to  his  heart,  than  the  praises  which  would  wound  his 
modesty. 

Most  of  the  sessions  have  been  distinguished  by  interesting^ 
communications,  or  useful  discussions.  I  regret  not  being  able 
to  point  them  all  out,  and  even  being  obliged  to  confine  myself 
to  a  simple  abstract  of  principles. 

In  one  of  the  first  sessions,  the  secretary  general  made 
knoMrn  to  the  society,  the  zeal  of  the  Duchess  of  Duras  in  as- 
sisting  his  labours.  This  lady,  more  distinguished  by  her  char- 
acter than  by  her  rank,  did  not  confine  herself  to  contributing 
to  the  expenses  of  the  establishment  of  our  first  school ;  she 
founded  another  entirely  at  her  own  expense,  in  her  own  house. 
We  shall  speak  of  it  in  the  second  part  of  this  report.  In  the 
following  session,  the  secretary  general  made  known  to  the 
council  the  generous  ofier  of  M.  Louis  Grefuhle  to  establish  at 
his  own  expense,  and  to  maintain  a  school  in  the  place  which 
might  be  assigned  for  it.  The  council  has  manifested  how 
much  it  was  touched  with  this  noble  proceeding.  Since  that 
time  M.  Grefiihle  has  himself  inspected  all  the  quarter  of  the 
Chaussee-d'Antin,  where  he  lives,  without  being  able  to  meet 
with  a  convenient  place  ;  but  the  society  will  learn  with  plea- 
sure that  the  prefect  of  the  Seine  destines  for  it  the  edifice 
which  is  to  be  constructed  in  the  Court  des  Petits-Peres,  and 
which  will  serve  as  a  model  to  the  institution. 

May  such  examples  be  followed,  gentlemen,  and  we  shall 
soon  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  our  labours  and  our  useful- 
ness, confined  to  composing  eulogies  or  thanks. 

In  the  session  of  the  9th  of  August,  M.  Jullien  made  a  re- 
port upon  the  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  the  analogy  which  it 
has  in  several  points  with  those  of  Bell  and  Lancaster. 

In  the  same  session  M.  Amoros  read  a  very  interesting  me- 
morial upon  this  same  method  of  Pestalozzi,  and  upon  the  suc- 
cess which  it  has  had  in  Spain. 

M.  Basset  read  a  scheme  of  moral  elementary  instruction. 
Colonel  Stanhope,  deputy  fVom  the  Society  of  Education  in 
London  to  our  society,  presented  himself  at  the  session  of  the 
22d  of  August,  to  assist  in  our  labours,  and  to  inform  us  of  the 
satisfaction  felt  in  England  at  the  success  of  our  efiTorts.  The 
proces  verbal  of  the  meeting  of  the  3d  June,  shows  what  a  deep 
interest  the  British  committee  always  takes  in  our  labours  ;  that 
of  the  second  meeting,  held  in  November,  and  which  the  Duke 
of  Kent  has  been  pleased  to  send  to  each  member  of  your  coun- 
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cil^  contains  still  more  flattering  praises.  The  meeting  in  that 
session,  voted  thanks  to  our  society  ;  and  it  was  very  gratify- 
ingi  gentlemen,  to  some  of  our  countrymen  who  were  present, 
to  see  that  union  of  generous  and  enlightened  men,  so  lately 
our  enemies,  all  rbe  spontaneously  to  render  homage  to  the  ef- 
forts of  our  rising  institution,  and  unite  with  us  in  our  efforts 
for  the  good  of  our  fellow  beings.  The  Duke  of  Kent's  speech 
contains  this  remarkable  passage  concerning  us  :  ^  May  these 
efforts  of  the  French,  be  the  prelude  to  harmonious  sentiments 
and  right  understanding  between  the  two  countries,  and  for  ever 
prevent  the  return  of  wars  so  prejudicial  to  both  ! '  These 
words  from  the  son  of  a  venerable  king  are  worthy  of  being 
heard  by  the  subjects  of  an  enlightened  monarch.  Indeed, 
gentlemen,  if  any  thing  can  destroy  among  men  these  national 
hostilities,  these  prohibitory  systems,  these  sad  effects  of  com- 
mercial rivalries,  is  it  not  a  greater  diffusion  of  knowledge,  a 
general  education  which  may  enlighten  individuals  and  nations, 
upon  their  true  interests,  which  are  never  found  in  the  midst  of 
conquests  and  devastations  ?  A  little  industry  among  a  people 
makes  them  devise  war  either  to  obtain  or  avoid  monopoly  : 
much  industry  leads  them  back  to  peace,  as  the  only  means  of 
exchange  and  consumption. 

In  the  session  of  the  18th  of  October,  the  Abbe  Gaulthier, 
that  faithful  friend  of  children,  and  their  distinguished  guide, 
paid  his  respects  to  the  society  by  presenting  them  with  some 
new  examples  of  hand-writing  which  he  procured  abroad* 

In  the  session  of  the  13th  of  November,  M.  Bally  gave  an 
account  of  the  proceedings  of  Professor  Daubenton  for  teaching 
children  to  read  with  more  facility.  . 

The  extract  from  a  letter  of  the  superior  of  the  convent  of 
the  Ursulines  de  Tours,  communicated  by  the  Duchess  de  Du- 
ras,  at  the  same  session,  proves  that  the  public  education  of 
children  in  Franche-Comte,  since  the  year  1606,  had  much  ana- 
logy with  the  new  method.  Some  very  interesting  documents 
furnished  by  M.  Philpin  de  Percey  in  relation  to  the  institution 
of  the  Frtres  des  Ecoles  Chretiermes  established  at  Langres ,  afford 
similar  instances;  and  we  arc  happy  to  seize  this  opportunity  to 
render  homage  to  that  respectable  order  which  we  call  upon 
most  earnestly  to  join  us;  the  adoption  of  our  method  would  be 
putting  the  finishing  stroke  to  theirs,  and  would  acquire  for  them 
a  new  title  to  public  gratitude. 

In  the  session  of  the  Idth  of  December,  a  member  made  a 
report  concerning  those  children  who  are  abandoned  in  conse- 
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qoence  of  the  disgrace  of  their  parents,  and  who,  not  having 
participated  in  their  crimes,  have  yet  been  sharers  in  their  pun- 
ishment.— Taking  this  opportunity,  the  chevalier  Cadet  de  Gras- 
sicourt  would  fix  the  attention  of  the  society  upon  another  class 
of  children,  placed  in  greater  danger  to  themselves  and  to  soci- 
ety ;  children  condemned  for  thefts  or  other  crimes,  to  tempo- 
rary confinement.  The  picture  which  the  reporter  draws  of  the 
vices  and  habits  of  these  children  inspires  us  with  horror  ^  and 
yet  it  is  not  exaggerated.  We  have  visited  those  gloomy 
abodes,  those  dens  of  corruption,  and  we  have  been  terrified  by 
the  degradation  that  reigns  there.  Two  hundred  of  these  chil- 
dren are  mingled  with  criminal  adults,  who  encourage  them  and 
teach  them  the  theory  of  theft,  as  composedly  as  we  profess 
Sciences  in  our  academies.  Many  among  them  have  been  con- 
victed two  or  three  times  ;  there  are  some  who  have  committed 
assassinations  and  the  murder  of  parents  ;  very  few  know  how 
to  read  and  write,  but  almost  all  know  perfectly  the  dififerent  de- 
grees of  penalties  pronounced  by  the  code  for  the  offences 
committed  by  minors.  The  prisons  for  girls  offer  the  same  pic- 
ture ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  see  children  of  nine  or  ten 
years  of  age  among  the  unfortunate  females,  who  are  shut  up 
by  the  police  every  day.  Let  us  implore  the  authorities,  gen- 
tlemen, to  separate  these  children  as  soon  as  possible,  from  the 
contagious  air  which  surrounds  them  ;  to  remove  them  from  the 
veterans  of  crime  who  are  achieving  their  corruption.  There 
are  still  means  to  bring  them  back  to  virtuous  sentiments :  let 
us  not  despair  of  an  age  so  tender.  Already  the  prefect  of  the 
police  is  busjring  himself  in  finding  an  edifice  to  confine  them  in 
distinct  prisons  ;  one  destined  for  girls,  the  other  for  boys.  He 
has  chosen  an  ecclesiastic  to  instruct  them ;  but  this  measure 
would  be  only  a  palliative,  if  we  do  not  destroy  in  these  children 
the  principles  of  ignorance  and  idleness,  which  ever  lead  them 
back  to  evil.  It  is  only  by  diverting  their  attention  by  new 
ideas,  and  by  making  known  to  them  new  pleasures,  that  we 
can  give  them  new  principles.  The  habit  of  goodness  is  con- 
tracted as  easily  as  the  habit  of  evil  is  acquired.  Tour  council, 
then,  has  thought  that  one  of  the  most  useful  labours  which  the 
society  could  undertake,  during  the  present  year,  would  be  to 
establish  a  school  in  the  new  prison  for  these  children.  It  has 
named  a  committee  charged  with  taking  observations  upon  this 
subject ;  and  your  committee  of  funds  intend  to  propose  to  you 
to  consecrate  a  sum  of  money  to  this  purpose.  We  shall  have, 
to  manage  this  undertaking,  one  of  our  colleagues,  who  con- 
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ceired  the  first  idea  of  it,  and  whose  name  has  appeared  for  the 
last  forty  years  at  the  head  of  all  useful  institutions  and  all  be- 
nevolent establishments.  The  Duke  de  la  Rochefoucauld-Lian- 
court  developed  a  long  time  since  the  plan  of  a  new  system  of 
labour  and  discipline  for  the  prisons.  He  has  been  authorized 
to  make  the  attempt  by  a  royal  ordinance  of  the  1"^  of  Sep- 
tember, 1814  ;  and  the  new  method  of  instruction  which  he  pro- 
poses to  introduce  there,  will  second  in  a  powerful  manner,  his 
xeal  and  his  knowledge. 

The  proposition  of  a  member  to  examine  the  utility  of  intro- 
ducing into  schoob  those  elements  of  drawing  that  are  interesting 
to  workmen,  and  some  notion  of  music,  as  is  the  custom  in  sev- 
eral schools  in  Germany,  has  given  the  Society^an  excellent  me- 
morial from  M.  le  General  de  la  Harpe  ;  a  memorial  which  we 
regret  not  being  able  to  present  entire.     This  worthy  philan- 
thropist proposes  to  limit  instruction  in  our  schools  to  simple 
and  useful  knowledge  ;  that  is  to  say,  to  knowing  how  to  read, 
write,  and  count,  as  indispensable  to  men  for  the  direction  of 
their  affairs,  and  the  preservation  of  their  memories.     He  per- 
suades us  not  to  justify,  by  higher  pretensions,  the  inquietude 
which  would  not  fail  to  be  manifested  about  the  kind  of  education 
which  we  desire  to  give  to  the  people.     We  aU,  I  tlunk,  share 
in  this  opinion.    Far  from  us,  indeed,  gentlemen,  be  the  wish 
to  inspire  these  children  with  the  ambition  that  too  elevated  know*- 
ledge  gives.    Far  be  it  from  us  to  seek  to  remove  from  their 
situation  those  whom  we  desire  to  attach  more  strongly  to  their 
prince  and  their  country.     Our  wishes,  on  the  contrary,  are  that 
they  may  take  more  pleasure  in  their  situation,  by  knowing 
their  duty  better  ;  that  they  may  support  their  destiny  with  more 
fortitude,  by  feeling  within  themselves  more  means  of  amelio- 
rating it.     We  seek  to  develope  their  understandings  only  to 
speak  more  surely  to  their  hearts,  to  strike  their  reason  more 
vividly,  to  secure  their  happiness  more  promptly. 


FABI8H  SCHOOLS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

[Owing  to  the  length  of  this  article,  in  'the  form  in  which  it 
occurs  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and  the  urgency  of  other  mat- 
ter in  our  own  pages,  to  pr.esent  it  entire  in  one  No.  was  found 
impoeeible.     The  interesting  nature  of  the  subject  itself,  and 
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the  importance  of  the  matter  contained  in  the  present  article, 
even  when  read  separately,  seemed  to  require  a  place  for  it  in 
the  Journal ;  though  at  the  risk  of  being  less  intelligible  to  those 
of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  perused  it  in  its  original  place, 
or  who  may  not  have  an  opportunity  of  reading  it  in  connexion 
with  the  extracts  in  our  last  number.] 

The  existing  condition  and  prospects  of  our  parish  schools 
may  be  judged  of  by  two  simple  facts.  1st,  Although  there  was 
formerly  no  written  rule  prescribing  the  branches  of  knowledge 
which  the  masters  should  be  capable  of  teaching,  yet,  in  point 
of  fact,  from  the  understood  necessity  of  their  situation,  all  of 
them  were  qualified  to  keep  up  the  general  education  required 
for  the  whole  middle  rank  of  the  community  ;  and,  in  particular, 
no  one  could  pretend  to  act  as  a  parochial  schoolmaster,  without 
knowing  Latin,  and  generally  Greek  too.  This  was  positively 
enjoined  by  the  Church  courts  ;  and  in  the  year  1774,  a  propos- 
ed teacher  was  objected  to  before  the  General  Assembly  by  the 
parishioners,  on  the  single  ground  of  his  ignorance  of  the  Ro- 
man language.  The  author  of  the  ^^  Statemeni  of  the  Experience j^^ 
says,  very  justly,  that  ^'  When  this  ceases  to  be  a  valid  objection 
in  all  cases,  the  parochial  schools  will  no  longer  answer  their 
original  design."  Now,  although  the  general  fitness  of  our  school- 
masters be  undoubted,  we  appeal  to  every  one  acquainted  with 
the  fact,  whether  there  has  not,  of  late  years,  been  an  increas- 
ed difficulty  of  getting  right  men  to  take  the  situation,  and 
whether,  as  an  example  of  their  declension,  several  subjects, 
formerly  familiar,  and,  in  particular,  Latin,  be  not  gradually  dis- 
appearing from  our  schools.  2dly,  A  parish  schoolmaster  is  nat- 
urally so  much  engrossed  with  the  proper  dignity  and  respecta- 
bility of  his  peculiar  business,  that  his  voluntarily  engaging  in  any 
other  avocation,  is  conclusive  evidence  that  his  official  emolu- 
ments are  too  small.  Yet  it  is  notorious,  that  they  are  oAen 
absolutely  obliged  to  combine  their  office  of  schoolmaster  with 
other  most  unworthy  occupations.  It  b  recorded  that,  in  one 
case,  the  public  teacher  kept  a  shop  ;  that  in  another,  he  was  an 
auctioneer.  Their  being  land-measurers  is  not  uncommon  ;  and 
the  author  of  the  ^<  SlaUmeni  of  the  Experiencej^^  afler  mentioning 
that  one  of  them  had  practised  as  a  country  attorney,  says,  that 
in  one  place  where  the  salary  had  been  divided,  <'  and  the  teach- 
ers were  in  a  parity  of  wretchedness,  we  found  one  of  the 
masters,  a  meritorious  man  in  the  habit,  during  every  school  va- 
cation^ of  hiring  himself  as  a  day-labourer  in  a  harvest  field,  to 
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eke  out  the  slender  emoluments  which  kept  himself,  a  wife,  and 
children,  in  possession  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life.  The  ed- 
ucation of  mere  letters,  which  is  effected  by  the  hedge  schools 
of  Ireland,  maj  be  secured  by  such  men  ;  but  moral  influence 
they  can  have  none." 

How  can  we  wonder  at  their  being  sometimes  found  in  these 
disreputable  employments,  when  we  reflect  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  them  whose  whole  emolumenU  are  positively  less  than  thai 
cf  menial  senants  and  arlisans  1  A  labourer y  who  has  regularly 
hd^-^ircrovtn  a  day,  is  better  paid  than  the  average  of  our  parochial 
teachers*  Yet  these  are  the  men  who  are  not  only  expected, 
bat  required,  to  teach  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic — who, 
in  addition  to  this,  do  in  a  great  majority  of  instances,  teach, 
and  ought  always  to  be  able  to  teach  Latin  and  geography  ;  and 
who  besides  these  oflen  teach  the  elements  of  Greek,  French, 
and  mathematics.  It  is  mortifying  to  see  from  these  returns, 
that  all  these  branches  of  education  are  actually  taught  at  this 
moment,  by  persons  whose  whole  emoluments  do  not  amount 
to  j^25  a  year. 

It  is  not,  however,  by  merely  looking  at  sums,  that  we  can 
ever  determine  the  adequacy  or  inadequacy  of  official  pay  at 
diflerent  periods.  Little  satisfaction,  for  example,  would  be  got, 
with  reference  to  this  question,  by  ascertaining,  on  the  nicest 
principles  of  value,  the  exact  proportion  which  <s^l],  3s.  dd.,  the 
highest  salary  in  1696,  bears  to  jS^j  4s.  5d.  the  highest  in 
1827*  The  only  practical  method  of  adjusting  the  comparative 
ccmdition  of  public  officers  in  diflferent  times,  is  to  view  them  re- 
latively  to  the  rest  of  the  community  at  each  period.  Now  the 
station  held  by  a  parish  schoolmaster  formerly  is  perfectly  well 
known.  There  was  not  a  greater  man  in  the  parish  except  the 
minister*  Indeed,  he  was  not  much  inferior,  in  point  of  emolu- 
ment to  the  minister — whose  income,  in  1696,  was  probably  not, 
upon  an  average,  £30 — and  not  at  all  in  mental  acquirements. 
In  the  year  1706,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act,  recom- 
mending those  who  had  the  appointmentof  schoolmasters,  '<  to 
prefer  men  who  have  passed  their  course  at  college  or  universities.^^ 
The  fact,  that  men  who  had  done  so,  were  willing  to  undertake 
the  duties  of  the  parish  school,  is  a  sufficient  mark  of  the  sta- 
tion which  a  schoolmaster  then  occupied.  Every  class  in  the 
community  has  since  made  a  start  upward,  of  which  our  fore- 
fathers never  dreamt,  and  which,  if  they  were  to  return,  would 
make  them  not  know  their  own  country.  One  of  the  £rst  things 
they  would  look  for,  would  be  the  schoohnaster ;  and,  instead 
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of  finding  him  nearly  at  the  head  of  everj  thing  in  the  pariah,  they 
would  be  surprised  to  discover  him  far  below  the  level  of  the 
average.  They  would  find  that,  while  the  tenantry,  the  smaller 
merchants,  manufacturers,  and  even  the  menials,  had  all  ad* 
Tanced  greatly,  the  public  teacher  had  rather  fallen  lower.  And 
they  would  lament  this  the  more,  when  it  was  explained  that 
their  poverty  was  aggravated  by  the  decay  of  many  of  the  moral 
circumstances  to  which  the  schoolmaster  once  owed  a  great 
part  of  his  respectability.  The  ancient  reverence  for  those  who 
kept  the  lamp  of  knowledge,  has  necessarily  declined,  according 
as  its  light  has  been  divided  among  a  greater  number  of  hands. 
The  respectability  imparted  to  the  school,  by  its  being  presided 
over  by  one  who  was  qualified,  and  probably  destined,  to  fill  the 
church,  is  nearly  at  an  end.  And  the  increase  of  the  popular 
tion,  while  the  number  of  teachers  has  remained  stationary,  has 
enabled  whole  districts  and  generations  to  grow  up  without  any 
acquaintance  with  this  pari  of  our  system.  Our  schoolmasters 
are  still  a  singularly  meritorious  class  of  persons ;  far  more 
learned  than  was  to  have  been  expected  from  the  reward  their 
learning  meets  with  ;  faithful  to  their  trust ;  of  unimpeachable 
personal  respectability ;  and  perfectly  worthy  of  being  relied 
upon  as  the  guardians  of  youthful  knowledge  and  morality.  No 
such:  public  officers  were  ever  obtained  for  the  service  of  any 
country,  for  such  remuneration.  It  is  the  highest  evidence  of 
their  worth,  as  well  as  of  the  lingering  respect  which  still  at* 
taches  to  their  situation,  that  they  have  gone  on  so  long  in  the 
silent  and  assiduous  discharge  of  their  duties, — honoured  by  the 
notice  of  the  legislature  only  once  in  a  hundred  and  thirty  years^ — » 
while  society  has  been  moving  past  them,  and  all  other  public 
functionaries  have  been  enabled  to  keep  pace  with  it.  They 
are  declining  unquestionably  ;  but  not  nearly  so  much  as  might 
have  been  expected  ;  and  their  declension  is  exactly  the  reason 
why  their  influence  should  be  maintained,  by  increasing  the  pe* 
cuniary  reward  of  their  services,  in  proportion  as  other  supports 
have  been  taken  from  them  by  the  change  of  manners.  It  is 
most  distressing  to  be  obliged  to  contrast  the  personal  decline  of 
these  men  with  that  universal  improvement  of  which  they  have 
been  the  chief  causes. 

Some  are  afi'aid  of  raising  their  salaries  too  high,  because 
this  may  render  them  independent  of  their  fees,  and,  of  course, 
careless  of  their  schools.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  sound- 
ness of  this  principle,  whether  as  applied  to  them  or  to  any 
other  man.    But  it  is  utterly  preposterous  to  apply  it  to  these 
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parish  teachers,  who  are  not  withm  many  degrees  of  the  line 
where  the  laziness  arisiog  from  weahh  is  likely  to  begin. 
Twenty-two  pounds  sterling,  we  may  rely  on  it,  will  not  make 
eren  a  Scotch  schoolmaster  too  comfortable  to  work.  And  he 
can  never  get  more  than  this  without  actually  working  ;  and  he 
gets  the  excess  exactly  in  proportion  as  he  <k>e8  work.  Bot  the 
hardship  which  we  feel  for,  is,  that  in  spite  of  all  his  working, 
lie  cannot  make  much  more  than  these  twenty-two  pounds,  or  so 
mach.  Where  his  school  is  necessarily  poor,  he  ought  to  be  de- 
cently paid,  otherwise  no  properly  qualified  person  will  take  the 
place,  and  education  will  gradually  get  despised ;  and  he  ought 
to  be  well  paid  where  it  is  rich,  because  it  can  only  haye  become 
so,  by  his  being  an  assiduous  and  able  teacher.  There  is  a 
point,  no  doubt,  at  which  this  must  stop  ;  but  we  haye  not  come 
8o  near  it  yet  as  to  make  it  worth  while  to  keep  it  in  riew.  Hie 
author  of  the  ^^  S^aUment  and  Representaiiony^^  (whom  we  under* 
stand  to  be  another  respectable  clergymen,)  has  proposed  a 
remedy  for  this  case,  however,  when  it  shall  occur.  The  ob- 
ject of  his  representation  is  to  suggest  and  explain  a  mode  of 
making  the  salary  above  a  certain  sum,  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  of  scholars  above  a  certcdn  number, — ^which  propor- 
tions are  to  be  fixed  according  to  an  actual  examination  of  the 
population  and  other  circumstances  of  each  parish.  This  is  all 
quite  right  in  principle,  and  is  very  well  explained  ;  but  it  ap- 
pears too  complicated  to  be  practicable,  and  it  provides  for  ad 
evil  of  which  there  is  no  prospect.  The  fear  that  the  Scotch 
parochial  schoolmasters  may  get  corrupted  by  excess  of  pay,  is 
the  moirt  premature  of  all  fears. 

In  erecting  its  own  schools,  the  General  Assembly,  which 
has  administered  the  fimds  intrusted  to  its  care  with  singular 
judgment  and  economy,  has  feh  itself  unable  to  secure  proper 
teachers,  except  by  giving  them  hetUr  appointments  than  are  to 
found  in  the  establishment  in  the  same  places.  Nevertheless,  it 
has  been  surmised,  but  we  cannot  believe,  that  there  is  a  desire 
to  reject  them  all*  ft  is  said,  (but  the  thing  is  incredible,)  thai 
there  are  some  who  do  not  see  the  propriety  either  of  multiply- 
ing schools,  or  of  elevating  those  that  exist — who  think  that 
schoolmasters  should  be  subjected  to  more  summary  justice  than 
is  found  safe  for  any  body  else — that  the  second  teacher,  where 
there  are  two  in  a  parish,  ought  to  be  led  in  nearly  his  present 
state  of  wretchedness ; — that  even  the  first  ought  not  to  get 
above  a  mite  more  than  he  has  ;  and  that,  lest  he  should  be- 
come riothful,  from  excess  of  worldly  comfort^  the  habitation  of 
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him  and  bis  family  should  be  rigidlj  restricted  to  two  places  to 
be  called  apartments, — one  of  which  may  be  used  as  a  kitchen, 
if  he  shall  be  so  unreasonable  as  to  have  such  a  thing.     This 
project,  it  is  perfectly  plain,  carmot  be  defended  as  right  in  itself. 
All  that  will  be  said  in  behalf  of  it  is,  that  it  is  necessary  to  be 
shabby  towards  the  schoolmasters,  from  mercy  to  the  landown- 
ers.    But  really,  though  we  have  all  due  tenderness  for  those 
unfortunate   people   who  are  oppressed  by   the  possession  of 
large  estates,  we  cannot  conceive  how,  even  in  their  desperate 
circumstances,  such  a  sum  as  j^  10  a  year,  scattered  over  a 
whole  parish,  can  be  talked  of  as  a  serious  obstacle  to  a  great 
national  improvement  like  this.      These  gentlemen  ought  to  re- 
collect when  they  complain  of  paying  for  the  schoolmaster,  that 
it  is  they,  beyond  any  other  class  of  the  community,  who  reap  a 
direct  patrimonial  advantage  from  the  orderly  habits  which  are 
the  results  of  parochial  education.     They  gain  in  one  year,  by 
the   absence  of  the  poor's  rates, — from  which  they  are  more 
protected  by  a  respectsble  schoolmaster  than  by  any  thing  elsCi 
—far  more  than  the  additional  salary  would  amount  to  in  twen- 
ty.   But,  whoever  pays  them,  the  masters  ought  to  be  adequate- 
ly paid  ;  and  if  the  heritors, — on  whom  this  burden  has  hitherto 
fallen,  and  who,  in  return  for  it,  enjoy  the  privilege  of  electing 
them,  and  of  regulating  the  schools,  cannot  or  will  not  contri- 
bute more,  the  public  at  large,  which  has  a  material  interest  in 
the   education  of  its  youth,  ought  clearly  to  be  called    upon. 
There  is  a  direct  precedent  for  this,  in  the  recent  augmentation 
of  the  small  stipends   of  the  Scotch  clergy  out  of  the  public 
funds.     The  parochial  schoolmasters  are  a  part  of  our  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  establishment  ;  and  so  essential  a  part,  that  the 
clergy  have  ever  been  the  first  to  acknowledge  that,  without 
them,  the  labours  of  the  minister  would  be  comparatively  vain. 
The  same  views,  therefore,  that  operated  in  favour  of  the  cler- 
gyman ought  to  operate  in  favour  of  the   teacher ;  with  this 
mighty  difibrence,  however,  that  a  small  sum  will  go  much  far- 
ther in  the  latter  case  than  it  could  have  done  in  the  former. 

After  all,  however,  there  is  only  one  wise  course  to  follow  in 
this  matter  ; — which  is  to  appoint  a  commission,  consisting  of  a 
small  number  of  persons,  to  investigate  and  report  on  the  gen- 
eral state  of  education  in  Scotland.  For,  notwithstanding  all 
the  returns  that  have  been  obtained,  and  all  the  hypothetical 
computations  by  which  they  have  been  attempted  to  be  mended, 
the  full  and  exact  truth  has  not,  even  yet,  been  nearly  brought 
out.     It  is  commonly  supposed  that  it  is  necessary  to  be  in  a 
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hurry f  because  the  Act  of  1809  expires  in  1828.    But  this  is  a 
mistake.      The  statute  contdius  a  provision  for  a  periodical  ad- 
justment of  salaries  at  the  end  of  each  twenty-five  years  ;   and, 
therefore,  one  of  these  must  be  made  in  1828.     But,  instead  of 
expiring  then,  the  Act  goes  on  for  ever.      It  may  either  be  al- 
lowed to  take  its  course,  therefore,  or  things  may  be  kept  as 
they  are  for  one  year  or  two  longer  ;  but  in  no  view  is  there  the 
slightest  apology  for  legislating  rashly,  because  it  is  necessary 
to  legislate  rapidly.      And,  moreover,  without  being  in  a  hurry 
at  all,  commissioners  have  ample  time  to  investigate  the  whole 
facts,  long  before  the  expiration  of  the  first  period  of  twenty-five 
years,  from  the  11th  of  June  1803.     There  is  much  more  to  be 
done  by  such  a  comnussion,  than  merely  to  fix  the  proper  sala- 
ries to  be  paid  to  the  teachers.    There  is  nothing  in  the  internal 
economy  or  future  prospects  of  Scotland  more  interesting  than 
the  general  state  of  education,  with  reference  not  merely  to  the 
parochial  schools,  but  to  all  the  institutions  of  the  country.   The 
very  existence  of  the  commission  for  reforming  our  colleges,  is 
of  itself  a  reason  for  appointing  another  to  investigate  the  con- 
dition of  inferior  seminaries.     That  commission  can  make  no 
substantial  change  in  the  junior  classes  of  the  universities,  par- 
ticularly in  the  classical  departments,  without  instantly  afiecting 
the  higher  schools,  which,  ij^  their  turn,  must  afiect  the  lower. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  them  will  be  called  upon  to  improve 
themselves.     Hence,  in  every  view,  our  parochial  schools  are 
on  the  yerge  of  a  great  change,  one  way  or  another.      If  they 
be  left  behind  the  age  they  will  be  ruined.     But  it  is  only  a  full 
and  authoritative  inquiry  that  can  ascertain  whether,  in  relation 
to  what  is  around  them,  their  progress  is  upwards  or  downwards^ 
The  condition  of  education  in  our  large  towns,  to  which  the  sys- 
tem of  country  parishes  has  not  been  as  yet  applied,  is  partic- 
ularly worthy  of  investigation ;  especially,  considering  the  in- 
creasing growth,  and  the  peculiar  composition  of  their  popula- 
tion,  and  the  number   of  private  establishments  which  have 
sprung  up  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  knowledge  which  distin^ 
goishes  the  times.    The  single  fact,  that  while  the  parish  schools 
were  only  about  942  in  number  in  1818,  the  unendowed  private 
schools  amounted  to  2222  y  or,  in  other  words,  that  upwards  of 
om  half  of  the  whole  educated  popukUion  is  in  the  hands  of  persons 
whose  qualifications  are  no  otherwise  known  to  the  laws  than  as 
they  are  liable  to  the  mere  inspection  of  the  presbytery, — is,  of 
itself,  enough  to  show  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  and  general 
inquiry. 

VOL.  III. — vo,  I.  4 
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Scotland  has  pecuKar  claimB  upon  the  patronage  of  the  state 
for  her  education.  Her  people  have  done  more,  in  this  respect, 
for  themselves,  than  has  been  done  by  any  other  portion  of  the 
empire  ;  and  their  merit  was  the  greater,  that  they  began  in  an 
age  of  darkness,  and  continued  perseveringly  through  many  agefl 
of  poverty,  till  at  last  they  made  their  country  an  example  to  all 
the  rest  of  Europe.  It  is  surely  worthy  of  an  enlightened  gov- 
ernment to  attempt  to  perpetuate  this  glory ;  and  great  will  be 
the  disgrace  to  the  existing  generation,  if  it  shall  allow  this  hon- 
ourable peculiarity  to  become  a  matter  of  history,  and  not  of 
practice.  Take  charge  of  it  who  may,  the  man  who  interferes 
successfully  will  do  more  for  Scotland  than  could  have  been  ac- 
complished by  any  other  exertion  of  patriotism. 


PRIMART  KnUCATION. 

Account  of  th€  Method  of  InstrueHon  in  the  Prvnary  School  J^o.    i,  of 
Cheshire,  Connecticut, 

[The  following  account  will  be  found  interesting  from  the 
natural  and  rational  method  of  instruction  which  it  delineates, 
and  not  less  so  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  a  new  system  in  a 
school  supported  by  the  public  money,  and  open  to  the  full 
influence  of  popular  impression.] 

This  school  has  been  under  present^  superintendence  since 
November,  1825  ;  and  has  assumed  its  present  character  almost 
entirely  from  individual  exertion.  In  most  respects  it  is  an  in- 
dividual undertaking  ;  the  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  com- 
mon school  education  in  its  neighbourhood,  being  graduated 
upon  the  popular  system  of  instruction  usually  adopted  in  the 
primary  schools  of  this  state.  Hence,  measures  tending  to 
elevate  and  improve  the  character  of  that  system  are  unpopular  : 
the  fear  of  innovations  upon  a  system  identified  with  the  name 
of  our  forefathers,  hangs  like  an  incubus^  upon  every  attempt 
at  elevation  or  improvement.  But  few  individuals  have  indicat- 
ed direct  interest  in  successful  experiment.  But  few  have  sup- 
ported personally  the  measures  which  have  been  taken  to  im- 
prove the  character  of  the  school.  These  have  excited  a  fa- 
vorable influence  ;  have  aided  the  instructor  in  obtaining  his 

•  May,  1827. 
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ends  ;  and  have  been  instrumental  in  preventing  the  opposition 
ivhich  has  appeared  at  various  times  from  going  into  angry 
action.  They  have  likewise  taken  notice  enough  of  the  school 
to  vidit  it ;  and  acquaint  themselves  in  some  degree  Wkh  the 
principles  upon  which  it  is  governed  and  taught.  Others  know 
little  of  the  school,  but  from  juvenile  description,  and  vague 
report*  And  prejudice  prevents  their  making  those  direct  in- 
quiries and  inspections,  by  which  correctness  of  information  is 
to  be  obtained.  From  the  condition  in  which  the  school  was 
found,  at  its  commencement,  it  has  been  raised  to  its  present 
standing  by  progressive  steps.  Comparatively  little  has  at  once 
been  attempted.  The  endeavour  to  graduate  improvement  to 
the  progress  of  public  sentiment,  has  notwithstanding  in  some 
instances,  been  premature  and  large.  More  has  been  attempt- 
ed at  once,  than  that  sentiment  was  ready  to  appreciate  and 
support.  Individual  exertion  has  accomplished  what  a  more 
liberal  sentiment  would  have  been  forward  to  aid.  And  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  add,  that  prejudices  seem  gradually  giving 
place  to  the  convictions  of  successful  experiment. 

During  the  first  term,  under  present  superintendence,  little 
more  was  attempted  in  the  way  of  improvement,  than  the  intro- 
duction of  a  few  additional  branches  of  study  *,  improving  the 
aspect  and  character  of  school  instruction,  by  modes  of  com- 
munication better  adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  young  mind ; 
and  by  attempts  to  modify  and  sustain  the  habits  of  youthful 
thought,  and  feeling,  and  action,  through  the  medium  of  mild 
and  concihating  measures  and  address.  No  radical  change 
was  attempted.  Nor  any  demand  for  assistance  made  on  the 
bounty  of  the  district.  These  measures  did  not  fail  entirely  of 
the  desired  efiect ;  the  unanimous  approbation  was  given  to  the 
general  proceedings  of  this  term  ;  and  the  next  commenced 
under  favorable  impressions.  The  ostensible  purpose  of  the  in- 
structor indicated  nothing  unfavourable  to  the  established  forms 
of  instruction  :  there  was  no  sign  of  innovation,  either  in  mea- 
sure, or  sentiment. 

These  preliminary  steps  having  been  taken,  and  this  favoura- 
ble acceptance  in  the  public  mind  obtained,  it  was  thought 
timely  to  make  the  legitimate  application  of  these  advances,  by 
bringing  forward  such  improvements  as  were  deemed  practicable. 
Accordingly  at  the  commencement  of  the  second  term  altera- 
tions were  made.  In  place  of  the  distant  and  imperative  manner 
of  address  and  communication,  so  often  conceived  essential  to  the 
school  room,  habits  of  familiarity,  afiection,  and  entreaty,  were 
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substituted  and  carried  to  greater  length  than  during  the  preceding 
term.  The  first  week  was  spent  in  decorating  the  school-room  ; 
in  devising  various  plans  of  amusement  and  instruction  ;  and  in 
the  preparatory  work  incident  to  the  period.  The  instructer 
endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  and  affections  of  his 
pupils  by  taking  their  amusements  under  his  superintendence  ; 
indicating  an  interest  in  them  ;  occasionally  uniting  in  their 
pastimes  ;  and  attempting  to  make  the  school  room  and  its 
exercises  pleasing  to  their  young  associations — a  place  where 
they  might  delight  to  assemble.  With  some  complaints  on  the 
part  of  parents,  he  succeeded  beyond  expectation. 

This  term  was  spent  in  introducing  such  modes  of  communi- 
cating instruction^  and  administering  discipline  to  the  mind  and 
feelings,  as  seemed  advisable,  and  the  instructor's  information 
and  opportunity  suggested.  The  burden  of  the  instructor's 
reading  and  reflection  was  likewise  carried  into  the  details  of 
daily  proceeding  ;  and  various  plans  were  tested  by  practical 
experiment.  No  call  was  made  for  pecuniary  assistance,  to^ 
supply,  the  immediate  wants  of  the  school.  This  was  furnished 
from  individual  bounty.  A  juvenile  library,  consisting  of  about 
one  hundred  volumes,  was  purchased  ;  and  other  arrangements 
made  in  the  interior  of  the  school  room.  The  library  was 
read  with  much  avidity  ;  and  was  found  to  subserve  important 
moral  and  intellectual  purposes.  Its  influence  on  the  daily  stud- 
ies of  the  school  room,  in  furnishing  excitement,  by  way  of  re- 
ward, was  very  salutary. 

The  measures  of  this  term  seemed  to  awaken  the  popular 
mind  in  reference  to  common  school  instruction,  and  to  lead  to 
inquiry  and  discussion.  Such  as  had  disapproved,  at  the  com- 
mencement, were  generally  hearty  in  approving  the  instructor's 
measures  and  sentiments,  at  its  close.  Under  these  circum- 
stances commenced  the  third  term  of  the  school  in  Novem- 
ber, 1826. 

Demands  were  now  made  upon  the  district  for  assistance 
in  several  shapes*  The  instructer  required  additional  salary — 
alterations  in  the  school  room — new  class  books — together  with 
additions  to  the  school  library.  Here  too  much  at  once  may 
have  been  attempted :  the  popular  sentiment  was  not  sufficiently 
liberalized  to  meet  these  demands  ;  they  were  too  laige  a  tax 
upon  its  bounty. 

The  salary  was  granted  :  part  of  the  required  alterations 
in  the  school  room  were  provided  for :  and  here  the  public 
bounty  stopped.    The  contemplated  arrangements  were,  how- 
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ever,  made  from  indiTidual  appropriation.  The  interior  of  the 
school  room  was  fitted  up  according  to  the  desire  of  the  instruc- 
ter ;  and  class  and  library  books  obtained. 

These  steps  gave  offence  to  some.  Opposition  commenced  ; 
flome  refused  to  purchase  the  class  books — some  took  their 
children  from  school — a  few  sent  theirs  to  the  academy — oth- 
ers purchased  the  books,  and  continued  sending,  but  were  eti- 
dently  dissatisfied.  The  instructor  continued  firm  in  the  course 
upon  which  he  had  set  out.  Measures,  intended  to  insure  sea- 
sonable and  regular  attendance,  were  adopted,  and  carried  into 
immediate  practice.  Efficiency  and  despatch  were  attempted  to 
be  given  to  the  process  of  instruction.  Independent  steps  were 
taken.  The  cry  of  innovation  was  common  ;  and  for  a  while 
the  school  languished.  But  the  temporary  ferment  subsided  in 
a  short  time.  Ultimately  a  large  proportion  of  the  district  pur- 
chased the  class  books  and  supported  the  school. 

The  school  continued.  The  class  books  were  found  upon 
experiment  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction  ; 
and  the  improvement  of  pupils  was  the  consequence.  The  al- 
terations in  the  school  room  were  found  of  much  convenience  ; 
lessening  the  labours  of  the  instructer,  and  increasing  the  com- 
fort and  progress  of  the  scholars.  And  the  habits  of  reading  and 
reflection  which  the  library  induced  were  much  approved  by 
the  district  in  general.  At  the  close  of  the  term  most  were 
apparently  satisfied  with  measures  and  their  results.  The  pre* 
judices  of  a  few  only  continued  to  oppose.  This  term  closed 
with  the  resolution  to  commence  the  next  under  the  same  supers 
intendence. 

This  fourth  term  is  now  in  continuance.  The  public  senti- 
ment in  reference  to  common  school  education  is  gradually  im- 
proving among  the  members  of  the  district.  They  begin  to 
appreciate  the  influence  of  these  schools  on  society,  and  to 
perceive  some  of  the  prevalent  defects  in  the  principles  upon 
which  they  have  heretofore  been  conducted.  But  much  is  to 
be  done  before  the  common  sentiment  will  be  sufficiently  lib- 
eral to  provide  an  adequate  supply  for  their  wants.  They  need 
much  practical  experiment  before  conviction  will  eflect  its 
work. 

The  continuance  of  the  school  is  precarious  ;  depending 
in  a  considerable  degree  upon  the  unsettled  humour  of  the 
district.  It  may  not  long  be  continued  under  present  superin- 
tendence. The  opposing  few  are  still  awake  to  carry  on  their 
designs.  They  may  succeed  ;  having  recently  erected  another 
school,  under  the  instruction  of  an  instructress,  whose  pupils 
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amount  to  about  15,  leaving  nearly  30  in  attendance  at  the 
usual  place.  Time  must  determine  the  result  of  this  proceed- 
ing. Should  opposition  put  on  an  angry  aspect  the  original 
school  will  be  relinquished.  The  common  sentiment  in  the 
village  is  sufficiently  improved  to  make  something  valuable  to 
grow  out  of  what  has  been  attempted— come  of  the  school 
what  may. 

The  improvements  which  the  wants  of  the  school  have  sug- 
gested, and  which  reading  and  thought  have  carried  into  experi- 
ment, are  thought  to  be  these  : — Connecting  pleasing  associa- 
tions with  the  exercises,  and  place  of  study — raising  the  price 
of  instruction  to  a  fund  adequate  in  some  degree  to  the  wants 
and  dignity  of  the  profession — modification  of  the  school  room 
to  purposes  of  convenience  and  despatch — class  books  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  habits  of  pupils — and  a  school  library  for 
^aily  perusal,  embracing  a  large  amount  of  useful  and  amusing 
instruction. 

But  in  making  these  alterations,  the  instructor  has  not  been 
.so  fortunate  as  to  sustain  the  confidence  and  the  approbation  of 
all.  This  was  not  to  be  expected.  There  has  been  loss  :  there 
is  still  prejudice  and  opposition  ;  and  there  has  likewise  been 
^ain.  And  were  he  so  fortunate  as  to  make  alterations, — per- 
haps improvements, — in  the  common  system  of  instruction,  by 
paying  only  the  tax  incident  to  all  similar  attempts,  he  ought  to 
t>e  satisfied.  There  are  always  those  who  think  it  prudence  to 
oppose  ewery  thing  new ;  and  who  regard  every  improvement 
as  innovation  upon  the  stable  foundation  of  antiquity.  Such 
would  give  the  world  a  retrograde  rather  than  accelerating  mo- 
tion. It  is  impossible  for  them  to  step  from  the  narrow  scene 
of  their  own  operations,  and  thoughts,  and  feelings,  to  contem- 
plate the  unbounded  expanse  of  benevolence. 

The  outline  following  is  the  development  of  the  principles 
upon  which  the  Cheshire  Primary  School  was  conducted  during 
the  winter  term  of  1826-7.  Its  scope,  it  will  be  perceived,  is 
limited,  and  its  arrangement  crude  ;  perhaps  in  some  instances 
fanciful  and  arbitrary.  Others  are  more  competent  to  judge 
than  the  writer*  To  their  consideration  it  is  now  submitted, 
with  the  request  that  the  subjects  for  whose  instruction  it  was 
designed,  may  aAer  all  be  allowed  to  give  their  voice  in  the  de- 
cision. It  is  adapted  professedly  to  the  wants  and  genius  of  the 
young  mind  ;  it  refers  to  children.  And  it  is  insisted  that  chil- 
dren are  the  best  judges  of  what  meets  their  views  and  feelings. 
The  experiment  has  been  tried  under  individual  inspection,  with 
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succew.  The  writer  would  not  choose  to  forget  that  little 
things  please  little  minds  ;  that  he  once  was  a  child  ;  that  then 
he  '  spoke  as  a  chUd^  he  understood  as  a  child j  he  thought  as  a 
chUd  ^  and  that  while  employed  in  directing  the  youthful 
thoughts,  and  understandings,  and  feelings,  it  becomes  him  not, 
were  he  able,  <  to  put  away  childisk  tkmgs.* 

A.  B.  Alcott,  BiBtructer. 
CheMrey  May^  1827. 

[The  details  of  the  plan  of  instruction  will  be  giten  in  our 
next.] 


SELF  IMFROVEBCBNT  FOR  ADULTS. 

(The  following  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  the  preliminary 
Treatise  to  the  Library  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  publication 
issued  by  the  Society  mentioned  in  our  Journal,  vol.  II.  p.  503. 
We  present  a  slight  specimen  of  this  truly  useful  work,  so 
happily  adapted  to  personal  improvement  among  the  mechanic 
and  agriculturai  classes  ;  and  we  ^all  be  happy,  ify  in  this  way, 
we  can  succeed  in  attracting  the  attention  of  the  teachers  of 
common  schools,  •  in  particular,  to  a  source  of  information  so 
well  calculated  to  enlarge  the  mind,  and  prepare  it  for  a  more 
definite  and  intelligent  interest  in  the  improvement  of  the  young. 
Hie  numbers  of  this  work^  as  we  had  occasion  fcmnerly  to  men- 
tion, are  uncommonly  cheap  ;  and  as  there  is  an  agency  estab- 
lished for  them  on  this  side  the  Atlantic,  (Messrs  G.  &  C.  Car^ 
Till  of  New-York),  they  can  be  easily  obtained  through  any 
bookseller  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

It  would,  however,  be  an  object  worthy  of  the  exertions  of  men 
of  science  and  wealth,  to  associate  for  the  diffusion  of  these 
publications  in  towns  and  villages  by  instituting  libraries  from 
which  they  might  be  lent  out,  or  by  employing  agents  to  dis- 
pose of  them  by  extensive  sales.  We  know  of  no  measure 
which  would  contribute  so  effectually  to  the  great  cause  of  pop- 
ular improvement* 

We  would  earnestly  entreat  those  of  our  readers  who  are  in 
possession  of  our  last  volume,  to  revert  to  the  article  of  intelli- 
gence regarding  the  above-mentioned  society  and  its  publica- 
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tions,  and  to  reperuse  it  with  an  attentive  regard  to  the  good 
which  it  seems  calculated  to  effect.] 

After  the  many  instances  or  samples  which  have  now  been 
given  of  the  nature  and  objects  of  Natural  Science,  we  might 
proceed  to  a  different  field,  and  describe  in  the  same  way  the 
other  grand  branch  of  Human  Knowledge,  that  which  teaches 
the  properties  or  habits  of  Mind — the  inteUeciual  faculties  of  man; 
that  is  to  say,  the  powers  of  his  understanding,  by  which  he  per- 
ceives, imagines,  remembers,  and  reasons ; — his  moral  facuUkSj 
that  is  to  say,  the  feelings  and  passions  which  influence  him  ; — 
and,  lastly,  as  a  conclusion  or  result  drawn  from  the  whole,  his 
duties  both  towards  himself  as  an  individual,  and  towards  others, 
as  a  member  of  society  ;  which  last  head  opens  to  our  view  the 
whole  doctrines  of  political  scienccy  including  the  nature  of  gov- 
ernments, of  policy,  and  generally  of  laws.  But  we  shall  ab- 
stain at  present  from  entering  at  all  upon  this  field,  and  shall 
now  take  up  the  subject,  more  particularly  pointed  at  through 
the  course  of  the  preceding  obesrvations,  and  to  illustrate  which 
they  have  been  framed,  namely, — the  use  and  importance  of 
scientific  studies. 

Man  is  composed  of  two  parts,  body  and  mind,  connected, 
indeed  together,  but  wholly  different  from  one  another.  The 
nature  of  the  union — the  part  of  our  outward  and  visible  frame 
in  which  it  is  peculiarly  formed— or  whether  the  soul  be  indeed 
connected  with  any  particular  portion  of  the  body,  so  as  to  re- 
side there — are  points  as  yet  wholly  hid  from  our  knowledge, 
and  which  are  likely  to  remain  for  ever  concealed.  But  this  we 
know,  as  certainly  as  we  can  know  any  truth,  that  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  the  mind  ;  and  that  we  have  at  the  least  as  good 
proof  of  its  existence,  independent  of  the  body,  as  we  have  of 
the  existence  of  the  body  itself.  Each  has  its  uses,  and  each 
has  its  peculiar  gratifications.  The  bounty  of  Providence  has 
given  us  outward  senses  to  be  employed,  and  has  furnished  the 
means  of  gratifying  them  in  various  kinds  and  in  ample  meas- 
ure. As  long  as  we  only  taste  those  pleasures  according  to  the 
rules  of  prudence  and  of  our  duty,  that  is,  in  moderation  for  our 
own  sakes,  and  in  harmlessness  towards  our  neighbours,  we  ful- 
fil rather  than  thwart  the  purposes  of  our  being.  But  the  same 
bountiful  Providence  has  endowed  us  with  the  higher  nature  also 
— ^with  understandings  as  well  as  with  senses — with  faculties 
that  are  of  a  more  exalted  nature,  and  admit  of  more  refined  en- 
joyments, than  any  the  bodily  frame  can  bestow  ;  and  by  pursu- 
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iog  such  gratifications  rather  than  those  of  mere  sense,  we  fulfil 
the  highest  ends  of  our  creation,  and  obtain  both  a  present  and 
a  future  reward.  These  things  are  oAen  said,  but  they  are  not 
therefore  the  less  true,  or  the  less  worthy  of  deep  attention.  Let 
us  mark  their  practical  application  to  the  occupations  and  enjoy- 
ments of  all  branches  of  society,  beginning  with  those  who  form 
the  great  bulk  of  every  community,  the  working  classes,  by  what 
names  soever  their  vocations  may  be  called — professions,  arts, 
trades,  handicraAs,  or  common  labour. 

The  first  object  of  every  man  who  has  to  depend  upon  his 
own  exertions  must  needs  be  to  provide  for  his  daily  wants. 
This  is  a  high  and  important  ofiice  ;  it  deserves  his  utmost  at- 
tention ;  it  includes  some  of  his  most  important  duties,  both  to 
himself,  his  kindred,  and  his  country  ;  and  although  in  perform- 
ing this  office  he  is  only  influenced  by  his  own  interest,  or  by 
his  necessities,  yet  it  is  one  which  renders  him  truly  the  best 
benefactor  of  the  community  to  which  he  belongs.  All  other 
pursuits  must  give  way  to  this ;  the  hours  which  he  gives  to 
learning  must  be  afler  he  has  done  his  work ;  his  independence, 
without  which  he  is  not  worthy  to  be  called  a  man,  requires 
first  of  all  that  he  should  have  ensured  for  himself,  and  those 
dependent  on  him,  a  comfortable  subsistence  before  he  can  have 
a  right  to  taste  any  indulgence,  either  of  his  senses  or  of  his 
mind  ;  and  the  more  he  leafns — the  greater  progress  he  makes 
in  the  sciences — the  more  will  he  value  that  independence,  and 
the  more  will  he  prize  the  industry,  the  habits  of  regular  labour, 
whereby  he  is  enabled  to  secure  so  prime  a  blessing. 

In  one  view,  it  is  true,  the  progress  which  he  makes  in  sci- 
ence may  help  his  ordinary  exertions,  the  main  business  of  every 
man's  life.  There  is  hardly  any  trade  or  occupation  in  which 
useful  lessons  may  not  be  learnt  by  studying  one  science  or  an- 
other. The  necessity  of  science  to  the  more  liberal  professions 
is  self-evident ;  little  less  manifest  is  the  use  to  their  members 
of  extending  their  knowledge  beyond  the  branches  of  study, 
with  which  their  several  pursuits  are  more  peculiarly  conversant. 
But  the  other  departments  of  industry  derive  hardly  less  benefit 
from  the  same  source.  To  how  many  kinds  of  workmen  must 
a  knowledge  of  Mechanical  Philosophy  prove  useful!  To  how  ma- 
ny others  does  Chemistry  prove  almost  necessary  I  Every  one 
must  with  a  glance  perceive  that  to  engineers,  watch-makers, 
instrument-makers,  bleachers,  and  dyers,  those  sciences  are 
most  useful,  if  not  necessary.  But  carpenters  and  masons  are 
surely  likely  to  do  their  work  better  for  knowing  how  to  meas- 
VOL,  m. — NO.  I.  5 
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ure,  which  Practical  Mathematics  teaches  them,  and  how  to  tB* 
timate  the  strength  of  timber,  of  walls,  and  of  arches,  which  they 
learn  from  Practical  Mechanics ;  and  thej  who  woric  in  various 
metals  are  certain  to  be  the  more  skilfol  in  their  trades  for  know- 
ing the  nature  of  those  substances,  and  their  relations  to  both  heat 
and  other  metals,  and  to  the  airs  and  liquids  thej  come  in  con* 
tact  with.  Naj,  the  farm-serrant,  or  day-labourer,  whether  in 
his  master^s  emploj,  or  tending  the  concerns  of  his  own  cottage, 
must  derive  great  practical  benefit, — most  be  both  a  better  ser- 
vant, and  a  more  thrifly,  and  therefore  comfortable,  cottager, 
for  knowing  something  of  the  nature  of  soil  and  manures,  which 
Chemistry  teaches,  and  something  of  the  habits  of  animals,  and 
the  qualities  and  growth  of  plants,  which  he  learns  from  Natural 
History  and  Chemistry  together.  In  truth,  though  a  man  be 
neither  mechanic  nor  peasant,  but  only  one  having  a  pot  to  boil, 
he  is  sure  to  learn  from  science  lessons  which  will  enable  him 
to  cook  his  morsel  better,  save  his  fuel,  and  both  vary  his  dish 
and  improve  it.  The  art  of  good  and  cheap  cookery  is  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  principles  of  chemical  philosophy, 
and  has  received  much,  and  will  yet  receive  more,  improvement 
from  their  application.  Nor  is  it  enough  to  say,  that  philoso- 
phers may  discover  all  that  is  wanted,  and  may  invent  practical 
methods,  which  it  is  sufficient  for  the  working  man  to  learn  by 
rote  without  knowing  the  principles.  He  never  will  work  so 
well  if  he  is  ignorant  of  the  principles  ;  and  for  a  plain  reason  : — 
if  he  only  learn  his  lesson  by  rote,  the  least  change  of  circum- 
stances puts  him  out.  Be  the  method  ever  so  general,  cases 
will  always  arise  in  which  it  must  be  varied  in  order  to  apply  ; 
and  if  the  workman  only  knows  the  rule  without  knowing  the 
reason,  he  must  be  at  fault  the  moment  he  is  required  to  make 
any  new  application  of  it.  This,  then,  is  the  first  use  of  learn- 
ing the  principles  of  science  :  it  makes  men  more  skilful,  ex- 
pert, and  useful  in  the  particular  kinds  of  work  by  which  they 
are  to  earn  their  bread,  and  by  which  they  are  to  make  it  go  far 
and  taste  well  when  earned. 

But  another  use  of  such  knowledge  to  handicraflsmen  and 
common  labourers  is  equally  obvious  :  it  gives  every  man  a 
chance,  according  to  his  natural  talents,  of  becoming  an  im- 
prover of  the  art  he  works  at,  and  even  a  discoverer  in  the  sci- 
ences connected  with  it.  He  is  daily  handling  the  tools  and 
materials  with  which  new  experiments  are  to  be  made  ;  and  daily 
witnessing  the  operations  of  nature,  whether  in  the  motions  and 
pressures  of  bodies,  or  in  their  chemical  actions  on  each  other . 
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All  opportuoities  of  making  experiments  must  be  unimproved, 
all  appearances  must  pass  unobserved,  if  he  has  no  knowledge  of 
the  principles  ;  but  with  this  knowledge  he  is  more  likely  than 
anoUier  person  to  strike  out  something  new  which  may  be  use- 
ful in  art,  or  curious  or  interesting  in  science.  Very  few  great 
discoveries  have  been  made  by  chance  and  by  ignorant  persons 
— much  fewer  than  ib  generally  supposed.  It  is  commonly  told 
of  the  steam  engine  that  an  idle  boy  being  employed  to  stop  and 
open  a  valve,  saw  that  he  could  save  himself  the  trouble  of  at- 
tending and  watching  it,  by  fixing  a  plug  upon  a  part  of  the  ma- 
chine which  came  to  the  place  at  the  proper  times,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  general  movement.  This  is  possible,  no  doubt ; 
though  nothing  very  oertain  is  known  respecting  the  origin  of 
the  story  ;  but  improvements  of  any  value  are  very  seldom  in- 
deed so  easily  found  out,  and  hardly  another  instance  can  be 
named  of  important  discoveries  so  purely  accidental  They  are 
generally  made  by  persons  of  competent  knowledge,  and  who 
are  in  search  of  them.  The  improvements  of  the  Steam-engine 
by  Watt  resulted  from  the  most  learned  investigation  of  mathe- 
matical, mechanical,  and  chemical  truths.  Arkwright  devoted 
many  years,  five  at  the  least,  to  his  invention  of  Spinning 
jennies,  and  he  was  a  man  perfectly  conversant  in  every  thing 
that  relates  to  the  construction  of  machinery  :  he  had  minutely 
examined  it,  and  knew  the  efiect  of  each  part,  though  he  had 
not  received  any  thing  like  a  scientific  education.  If  he  had, 
we  should  in  all  probability  have  been  indebted  to  him  for  sci- 
eatific  discoveries  as  well  as  practical  improvements.  The 
most  beautiful  and  useful  invention  of  late  times,  the  Safety- 
lamp,  was  the  reward  of  a  series  of  philosophical  experiments 
made  by  one  thoroughly  skilfed  in  every  branch  of  chemical  sci- 
ence. The  new  process  of  refining  sugar,  by  which  more 
money  bas  been  made  in  a  shorter  time,  and  with  less  risk  and 
trouble,  than  was  ever  perhaps  gained  from  an  invention,  was 
discovered  by  a  most  accomplished  chemist,^  and  was  the  fruit 
of  a  long  course  of  experiments,  in  the  progress  of  which,  known 
philosophical  principles  were  constantly  applied,  and  one  or  two 
new  principles  ascertained.  But  in  so  far  as  chance  has  any 
thing  to  do  with  discovery,  surely  it  is  worth  the  while  of  those 
who  are  constantly  working  in  particular  employments  to  ob- 
tain the  kAOwledg^  required,  because  their  chances  are  greater 
than  other  people's  of  so  applying  that  knowledge  as  to  hit  upon 

*  £dward  Howard,  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk. 
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Dew  and  useful  ideas  :  they  are  always  in  the  way  of  perceiving 
what  is  wanting,  or  what  is  amiss  in  the  old  methods  ;  and  they 
have  a  better  chance  of  making  the  improvements^  In  a  word, 
to  use  a  common  expression,  they  are  in  the  way  of  good  luck  ; 
and  if  they  possess  the  requisite  information,  they  can  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  when  it  comes  to  them.  This,  then,  is  the  second 
great  use  of  learning  the  sciences :  it  enables  men  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  arts,  and  discoveries  in  philosophy,  which 
may  directly  benefit  themselves  and  mankind. 

Now,  these  are  the  practical  advantages  of  learning  ;  but  the 
third  benefit  is,  when  rightly  considered,  just  as  practical  as  the 
other  two — the  pleasure  derived  from  mere  knowledge,  without 
any  view  to  our  own  bodily  enjoyments  ;  and  this  applies  to  all 
classes,  the  idle  as  well  as  the  industrious,  if,  indeed,  it  be  not 
peculiarly  applicable  to  those  who  have  the  inestimable  blessing 
of  time  at  their  command.  Every  man  is  by  nature  endowed 
with  the  power  of  gaining  knowledge,  and  the  taste  for  it :  the 
capacity  to  be  pleased  with  it  forms  equally  a  part  of  the  natur- 
al constitution  of  his  mind.  It  is  his  own  fault,  or  the  fault  of 
his  education,  if  he  derives  no  gratification  from  it*  There  is 
a  satisfaction  in  knowing  what  others  know — in  not  being  more 
ignorant  than  those  we  live  with  :  there  is  a  satisfaction  in 
knowing  what  others  do  not  know — in  being  more  informed 
than  they  are.  But  this  is  quite  independent  of  the  pure  pleas- 
ure of  knowledge — of  gratifying  a  curiosity  implanted  in  us  by 
Providence,  to  lead  us  towards  the  better  understanding  of  the 
universe  in  which  our  lot  is  cast,  and  the  nature  wherewithal  we 
are  clothed.  That  every  man  is  capable  of  being  delighted 
with  extending  his  information  upon  matters  of  science  will  be 
evident  from  a  few  plain  considerations. 

Reflect  how  many  parts  of  the  reading,  even  of  persons  igno- 
rant of  all  sciences,  refer  to  matters  wholly  unconnected  with 
any  interest  or  advantage  to  be  derived  from  the  knowledge  ac- 
quired. Every  one  is  amused  with  reading  a  story  :  a  romance 
may  please  some,  and  a  fairy  tcJe  may  entertain  others ;  but  no 
benefit  beyond  the  amusement  is  derived  from  this  source  :  the 
imagination  is  gratified  ;  and  we  willingly  spend  a  good  deal  of 
time  and  a  little  money  in  this  gratification,  rather  than  in  rest 
afler  fatigue,  or  in  any  other  bodily  indulgence.  So  we  read  a 
newspaper,  without  any  view  to  the  advantage  we  are  to  gain 
from  learning  the  news,  but  because  it  interests  and  amuses  us 
to  know  what  is  passing.  One  object,  no  doubt,  is  to  become 
acquainted  with  matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  country  j 
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but  we  read  the  occurrences  which  do  little  or  not  at  all  regard  the 
public  interests,  and  we  take  a  pleasure  in  reading  them.  Ac- 
cidents, adventures,  anecdotes,  crimes,  and  a  variety  of  other 
things  amuse  us,  independent  of  the  information  respecting  pub- 
lic affairs,  in  which  we  feel  interested  as  citizens  of  the  state,  or 
as  members  of  a  particular  body.  It  is  of  little  importance  to 
inquire  how  and  why  these  things  excite  our  attention,  and 
wherefore  the  reading  about  them  is  a  pleasure :  the  fact  is  cer- 
tain ;  and  it  proves  clearly  that  there  is  a  positive  enjoyment  in 
knowing  what  we  did  not  know  before  ;  and  this  pleasure  is 
greatly  increased  when  the  information  is  such  as  excites 
our  surprise,  wonder,  or  admiration.  Most  persons  who  take 
delight  in  reading  tales  of  ghosts,  which  they  know  to  be  false, 
and  feel  all  the  while  to  be  silly  in  the  extreme,  are  merely 
gratified,  or  rather  occupied,  with  the  strong  emotions  of  horror 
excited  by  the  momentary  belief,  for  it  can  only  last  an  instant. 
Such  reading  is  a  degrading  waste  of  precious  time,  and  has  even 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  feelings  and  the  judgment.  But  true  sto- 
ries of  horrid  crimes,  as  murders,  and  pitiable  misfortunes,  as 
diipwrecks,  are  not  much  more  instructive.  It  may  be  better 
to  read  these  than  to  sit  yawning  and  idle — much  better  than  to 
sit  drinking  or  gaming,  which,  when  carried  to  the  least  excess, 
are  crimes  in  themselves,  and  the  fruitful  parents  of  many  more. 
But  this  is  nearly  as  much  as  can  be  said  for  such  vain  and  un- 
profitable reading.  If  it  be  a  pleasure  to  gratify  curiosity,  to 
know  what  we  were  ignorant  of,  to  have  our  feelings  of  wonder 
called  forth,  how  pure  a  delight  of  this  very  kind  does  Natural 
Science  hold  out  to  its  students  ?  Recollect  some  of  the  extra- 
ordinary discoveries  of  Mechanical  Philosophy.  How  wonder- 
ful are  the  laws  that  regulate  the  motions  of  fluids  !  Is  there 
any  thing  in  all  the  idle  books  of  tales  and  horrors  more  truly 
astonishing  than  the  fact,  that  a  few  pounds  of  water  may,  by 
mere  pressure,  without  any  machinery,  by  merely  being  placed 
in  a  particular  way,  produce  an  irresistible  force  ?  What  can 
be  more  strange,  than  that  an  ounce  weight  should  balance  hun- 
dreds of  pounds,  by  the  intervention  of  a  few  bars  of  thin  iron  ? 
Observe  the  extraordinary  truths  which  Optical  Science  dbclo- 
ses.  Can  any  thing  surprise  us  more,  than  to  find  that  the 
colour  of  white  is  a  mixture  of  all  others — that  red,  and  blue, 
and  green,  and  all  the  rest,  merely  by  being  blended  in  certain 
proportions,  form  what  we  had  fancied  rather  to  be  no  colour  at 
all,  than  all  colours  together  ?  Chemistry  is  not  behind  in  its 
wonders.    That  the  diamond  should  be  made  of  the  same  mate- 
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rial  with  coml ;  that  water  should  be  chiefly  composed  of  an  in- 
flammable  substance  ;  that  acids  should  be  almost  all  formed  of 
difierent  kinds  of  air,  and  that  one  of  those  acids,  whose  strength 
can  dissolve  almost  any  of  the  metals,  should  be  made  of  the 
self-same  ingredients  with  the  common  air  we  breathe ;  thai 
salts  ^ould  be  of  a  metallic  nature  and  composed,  in  a  great 
part,  of  metals,  fluid  like  quicksilver,  but  lighter  than  water,  and 
which,  without  any  heating,  take  fire  upon  being  exposed  to  the 
air,  and,  by  burning,  form  the  substance  so  abounding  in  saltpe- 
tre and  in  the  ashes  of  burnt  wood  :  these,  surely,  are  things  to 
excite  the  wonder  of  any  reflecting  mind — ^nay,  of  any  one  but 
little  accustomed  to  reflect.  And  yet  these  are  trifling  when 
compared  to  the  prodigies  which  Astronomy  opens  to  our  view  : 
the  enormous  masses  of  the  heavenly  bodies  ;  their  immense  dia- 
tances  ;  their  countless  numbers,  and  tbeir  motions,  whose 
swiftness  mocks  the  uttermost  efibrts  of  the  imagination. 

Akin  to  this  pleasure  of  contemplating  new  and  extraordinary 
truths,  is  the  gratification  of  a  more  learned  curiosity,  by  tracing 
resemblances  and  relations  between  things,  which  to  common 
apprehension,  seem  widely  difierent.     Mathematical  science  to 
thinking  minds  afibrds  thb  pleasure  in  a  high  degree.     It  is 
agreeable  to  know  that  the  three  angles  of  every  triangle,  what- 
aver  be  its  size,  howsoever  its  sides  may  be  inclined  to  eac^ 
other^  are  always  of  necessity,  when  taken  together,  the  same  in 
amount :  that  any  regular  kind  of  figure  whatever,  upon  the  one 
aide  of  a  right-angled  triangle,  is  equal  to  the  two  figures  of  the 
same  kind  upon  the  two  other  sides,  whatever  be  the  size  of  the 
triangle  :  that  the  properties  of  an  oval  curve  are  extremely  simi- 
lar to  those  of  a  curve,  which   appears  the  least  like  it  of  any, 
consisting  of  two  branches  of  infinite  extent,  with  their  backs 
^ned  to  each  other.      To  trace  such  unexpected  resemblances 
M,  indeed,  the  object  of  all  philosophy  ;  and  experimental  scir 
ence  in  particular  is  occupied  with  such  investigations,  giving 
ua  general  views,  and  enabling  us  to  explain  the  appearances  of 
nature,  that  is,  to  show  how  one  appearance  is  connected  with 
another.     But  we  are  now  only  considering  the  gratification  de- 
Wed  from  learning  these  things.     It  is  surely  a  satisfaction,  for 
f«Wance,  to  know  that  the  same  thing,  or  motion,  or  whatever  it 
**»  ''^hich  causes  the  sensation  of  heat,  causes  also  fluidity,  and 
^pands  bodies  in  all  directions  ;  that  electricity,  the  light  which 
Been  on  the  back  of  a  cat  when  slightly  rubbed  on  a  frosty 
~  ^^^^  **  ^^^  ^^^^  **™^  matter  with  the  lightning  of  the  clouds; 
**^**^  plants  breathe  like  ourselves,  but  difierei^y  by  day  and 
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by  night ;— 4liat  the  air  which  burns  in  our  lamps  enables  a  bal- 
loon to  mount,  and  causes  the  globules  of  the  dust  of  plants  to 
rise,  float  through  the  air,  and  continue  their  race  ; — in  a  word, 
is  the  immediate  cause  of  vegetation.  Nothing  can  at  first  view 
appear  less  like,  or  less  likely  to  be  caused  by  the  same  thing, 
than  the  processes  of  burning  and  of  breathing,— the  rust  of  me- 
tals and  burning, — an  acid  and  rust,— the  influence  of  a  plant 
on  the  air  it^ows  in  by  night,  and  of  an  animal  on  the  same  air 
at  any  time,  nay,  and  of  a  body  burning  in  that  air  ;  and  yet  aU 
these  are  the  same  operation.  It  b  an  undeniable  fact,  that  the 
very  same  thing  which  makes  the  fire  bum,  makes  metals  rust, 
forms  acids,  and  causes  plants  and  animals  to  breathe  ;  that  these 
operations,  so  unlike  to  common  eyes,  when  examined  by  the  light 
of  science,  are  the  same, — the  rusting  of  metals, — ^the  formation 
of  acids, — the  burning' of  inflammable  bodies, — the  breathing  of 
animals, — and  the  growth  of  plants  by  night.  To  know  this  is  a 
positive  gratification.  Is  it  not  pleasing  to  find  the  same  substance 
in  various  situations  extremely  unlike  each  other  ;<— to  meet  with 
fixed  air  as  the  produce  of  burning,— of  breathing, — and  of  vege- 
tation ;  to  find  that  it  is  the  choak-damp  of  mines— the  bad  air  in 
the  grotto  at  Naples — the  cause  of  death  in  neglected  brewer's 
TSts,— '  and  of  the  brisk  and  acid  flavour  of  Seltzer  and  other 
mineral  springs  ?  Nothing  can  be  less  like  ihan  the  working  of 
a  vast  steam  engine,  and  the  crawling  of  a  fly  upon  the  window. 
We  find  that  these  two  operations  are  performed  by  the  same 
means,  the  weight  of  the  atmosphere, — and  that  a  sea-horse 
climbs  the  ice-hills  by  no  other  power.  Can  any  thing  be  more 
strange  to  contemplate  ?  Is  there  in  all  the  fairy  tales  that 
ever  were  fancied  any  thing  more  calculated  to  arrest  the  atten- 
tion and  to  occupy  and  to  gratify  the  mind,  than  this  most  unex- 
pected resemblance  between  things  so  unlike  to  the  eyes  of  or- 
dinary beholders  ?  What  more  pleasing  occupation  than  to  see 
uncovered  and  bared  before  our  eyes  the  very  instrument  and 
the  process  by  which  nature  works  ?  Then  we  raise  our  views 
to  the  structure  of  the  heavens  ;  and  are  sgain  gratified  with 
tracing  accurate  but  most  unexpected  resemblances.  Is  it  not 
in  the  highest  degree  interesting  to  find,  that  the  power  which 
keeps  this  earth  in  its  shape,  and  in  its  path,  wheeling  round  the 
sun,  extends  over  all  the  other  worlds  that  compose  the  universe, 
and  gives  to  each  its  proper  place  and  motion  ;  that  this  same 
power  keeps  the  moon  in  her  path  round  our  earth,  and  our  earth 
in  its  path  round  the  sun,  and  each  planet  in  its  path  ;  that  the 
same  power  causes  the  tides  upon  our  earth,  and  the  peculiar 
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form  of  the  earth  itself  ;  and  that,  after  all,  it  is  the  same  pow- 
er which  makes  a  stone  fall  to  the  ground  ?  To  learn  these 
things,  and  to  reflect  upon  them,  fills  the  mind,  and  produces 
certain  as  well  as  pure  gratification. 

But  if  the  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  unfolded  by  science  is 
pleasing,  so  is  the  being  able  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  those 
doctrines  are  investigated,  and  their  truth  demonstrated  :  indeed 
you  cannot  be  said,  in  any  sense  of  the  word,  to  have  learnt 
them,  or  to  know  them,  if  you  have  not  so  studied  them  as  to 
perceive  how  they  are  proved.  Without  this  you  can  never  ex- 
pect to  remember  them  long,  or  to  understand  them  accurately  ; 
and  that  would  of  itself  be  reason  enough  for  examining  closeljr 
the  grounds  they  rest  on.  But  there  is  the  highest  gratification 
of  all,  in  being  able  to  see  distinctly  those  grounds,  so  as  to  be 
satisfied  that  a  belief  in  the  doctrines  is  well  founded.  Hence  to 
follow  a  demonstration  of  a  grand  mathematical  truth — to  per- 
ceive how  clearly  and  how  inevitably  one  step  succeeds  another^ 
and  how  the  whole  steps  lead  to  the  conclusion — to  observe  how 
certainly  6nd  unerringly  the  reasoning  goes  on  from  things 
perfectly  self-evident,  and  by  the  smallest  addition  at  each  step, 
every  one  being  as  easily  taken  after  the  one  before,  as  the  first 
step  of  all  was,  and  yet  the  result  being  something  not  only  far  from 
self-evident,  but  so  general  and  strange,  that  you  can  hardly  be- 
lieve it  to  be  true,  and  are  only  convinced  of  it  by  going  over  the 
whole  reasoning — this  operation  of  the  understanding,  to  those 
who  so  exercise  themselves,  always  afibrds  the  highest  delight. 
The  contemplation  of  experimental  inquiries,  and  the  examination 
of  reasoning  founded  upon  the  facts  which  our  experiments  and  ob- 
servations disclose,  is  another  fruitful  source  of  enjoyment,  and 
no  other  means  can  be  devised  for  either  imprinting  the  results 
upon  our  memory,  or  enabling  us  really  to  enjoy  the  whole  plea- 
sures of  science*  They  who  found  the  study  of  some  branches 
dry  and  tedious  at  the  first,  have  generally  become  more  and 
more  interested  as  they  went  on  ;  each  difiiculty  overcome  gives 
an  additional  relish  to  the  pursuit,  and  makes  us  feel  as  it  were, 
that  we  have  by  our  work  and  labour  established  a  right  of  prop- 
erty in  the  subject.  Let  any  man  pass  an  evening  in  listless 
idleness,  or  even  in  reading  some  silly  tale,  and  compare  the 
state  of  his  mind  when  he  goes  to  sleep  or  gets  up  next  morning 
with  its  state  some  other  day  when  he  has  passed  a  few  hours  in 
going  through  the  proofs,  by  facts  and  reasoning,  of  some  of  the 
great  doctrines  in  Natural  Science,  learni  ng  truths  wholly  new 
to  him,  and  satisfying  himself  by  careful  examination  of  the 
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groundfl  on  which  known  truths  rest,  so  as  to  be  not  only  ac- 
quainted with  the  doctrines  themselves,  but  able  to  fAkow  wbj 
he  believes  them,  and  to  prove  before  others  that  they  are 
tme— he  will  find  as  great  a  difierence  as  can  exist  in  the  same 
being  ;  the  difference  between  looking  back  upon  time  unprofit- 
ably  wasted,  and  time  spent  in  self  improvement :  he  will  feel 
himself  in  the  one  case  listless  and  dissatisfied,  in  the  other 
comibrtable  and  happy  ;  in  the  one  case,  if  he  do  not  appear  to 
himself  humbled,  at  least  he  will  not  have  earned  any  claim  to 
his  own  respect ;  in  the  other  case,  he  will  enjoy  a  proud  con- 
sciousness of  having,  by  his  own  exertions,  become  a  wiser  and 
therefore  a  more  exalted  creature. 

To  pass  our  time  in  the  study  of  the  sciences,  in  learning 
what  others  have  discovered,  and  in  extending  the  bounds  of 
fa^man  knowledge,  has,  in  all  ages,  been  reckoned  the  most 
dig^nified  and  happy  of  human  occupations  ;  and  the  name  of 
I^tilosopher,  or  Lover  of  Wisdom,  is  given  to  those  who  lead 
such  a  life.  But  it  is  by  no  means  necessary  that  a  man  should 
do  nothing  else  than  study  known  truths,  and  explore  new,  in 
order  to  earn  this  high  title.  Some  of  the  greatest  philosophers, 
in  all  ages,  have  been  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  active  life  ;  and 
an  assiduous  devotion  of  the  bulk  of  our  time  to  the  work  which 
our  condition  requires,  is  an  important  duty,  and  indicates  the 
possession  of  practical  wisdom.  This,  however,  does  by  no 
means  hinder  us  from  applying  th^  rest  of  our  time,  beside  what 
nature  requires  for  meals  and  rest,  to  the  study  of  science  ;  and 
he  who,  in  whatever  station  his  lot  may  be  cast,  works  his  day's 
work,  and  improves  his  mind  in  the  evening,  as  well  as  he  who, 
placed  above  such  necessity,  prefers  the  refined  and  elevating 
pleasures  of  knowledge  to  the  low  gratification  of  the  senses, 
richly  deserves  the  name  of  True  Philosopher. 

One  of  the  most  gratifying  treats  which  science  affords  us  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  powers  with  which  the  hu- 
man mind  is  endowed.  No  man,  until  he  has  studied  philosophy, 
can  have  a  just  idea  of  the  great  things  for  which  Providence 
has  fitted  his  understanding,  the  extraordinary  disproportion 
which  there  is  between  his  natural  strength  and  the  strength  and 
the  powers  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  which  he  derives  from 
these  powers.  When  we  survey  the  marvellous  truths  of  Astro- 
nomy, we  are  first  of  all  lost  in  the  feeling  of  immense  space, 
and  of  the  comparative  insignificance  of  this  globe  and  its  in- 
habitants. But  there  soon  arises  a  sense  of  gratification  and  of 
new  wonder,  at  perceiving  how  so  insignificant  a  creature  has 
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been  able  to  reach  such  a  knowledge  of  the  unbounded  BjBtem 
of  the  universe^to  penetrate,  as  it  were,  through  all  space, 
and  become  familiar  with  the  laws  of  nature  at  distances  so 
enormous  as  baffle  our  imagination — to  be  able  to  say,  not  mere* 
\y  that  the  Sun  has  329,630  times  the  quantity  of  matter  which 
our  globe  has,  Jupiter  308-|^,  and  Saturn  93^  times  ;  but  that  a 
pound  of  lead  weighs  at  the  Sun  22  lbs.  15  ozs,  16  dwts.  8  gra 
and  ^  of  a  grain  ;  at  Jupiter  2  lbs.  1  oz.  19  dwts.  1  gr.  |4  ^^^ 
at  Saturn  1  lb.  3  ozs.  8  dwt,  20  grs.  ^  part  of  a  grain  ;  and  what 
is  far  more  wonderful,  to  discover  the  laws  by  which  the  whole 
of  this  vast  system  is  held  together  and  maintained  through 
countless  ages  in  perfect  security  and  order.  It  is  surely  no 
mean  reward  of  our  labour  to  become  acquainted  with  the  pro- 
digious genius  of  those  who  have  almost  exalted  the  nature  of 
man  above  its  destined  sphere ;  and,  admitted  to  a  fellowship 
with  those  loftier  minds,  to  know  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  by 
universal  consent  they  hold  a  station  apart,  rising  over  all  the 
great  teachers  of  mankind,  and  spoken  of  reverently,  as  if  New- 
ton and  Laplace  were  not  the  names  of  mortal  men. 

The  highest  of  all  our  gratifications  in  the  contemplation  of 
science  remains  :  we  are  raised  by  them  to  an  understanding  of 
the  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  which  the  Creator  has  display- 
ed in  all  his  works.  Not  a  step  can  we  take  in  any  direction 
without  perceiving  the  most  extraordinary  traces  of  design  ; 
and  the  skill  every  where  conspicuous  is  calculated  in  so  vast  a 
proportion  of  instances  to  promote  the  happiness  of  living  crea- 
tures, and  especially  of  ourselves,  that  we  can  feel  no  hesitation  in 
concluding,  that  if  we  knew  the  whole  scheme  of  Providence,  every 
part  would  be  in  harmony  with  a  plan  of  absolute  benevolence. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  most  consoling  inference,  the 
delight  is  inexpressible  of  being  able  to  follow,  as  it  were, 
with  our  eyes,  the  marvellous  works  of  the  great  Architect  of 
nature,  to  trace  the  unbounded  power  and  exquisite  skill  which 
are  exhibited  in  the  most  minute,  as  well  as  the  mightiest  parts 
of  his  system.  The  pleasure  derived  from  this  study  is  unceas- 
ing, and  so  various,  that  it  never  tires  the  appetite.  But  it  is  un- 
like the  low  gratifications  of  sense  in  another  respect  :  it  elevates 
and  refines  our  nature,  while  those  hurt  the  health,  debase  the  un- 
derstanding, and  corrupt  the  feelings  ;  it  teaches  us  to  look  upon 
all  earthly  objects  as  insignificant,  and  below  our  notice,  except 
the  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  the  cultivation  of  virtue — that  is 
to  say,  the  strict  performance  of  our  duty  in  every  relation  of 
society  ;  and  it  gives  a  dignity  and  importance  to  the  enjoyment 
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of  Ufe,  which  the  frivolous  and  the  groyelling  cannot  even  com- 
prehend. 

Let  usy  then,  conclude,  that  the  pleasures  of  science  go  hand 
in  hand  with  the  solid  benefits  derived  from  it ;  that  they  tend, 
unlike  other  gratifications,  not  only  to  make  our  lives  more  agree- 
able, but  better  ;  and  that  a  rational  being  is  bound  by  every  mo- 
tive of  interest  and  of  duty,  to  direct  his  mind  towards  pursuits 
which  are  found  to  be  the  sure  path  of  virtue  as  weU  as  of  hap- 
piness. # 


INQUIRIES  ON  EDUCATION. — ^NO.  I. 

[The  object  of  the  following  inquiries  is  of  sufficient  conse- 
quence, we  trust,  to  lead  to  the  farther  prosecution  of  it,  both  on 
the  part  of  our  contributor  himself,  and  of  any  of  our  readers  to 
whom  the  subject  may  appear  in  a  dififerent  light  from  that  in 
which  it  is  now  presented.] 

One  of  the  leading  causes  of  the  inefficiency  of  early  educa- 
tion, and  from  which  a  formidable  evil  arises,  has  its  foundation, 
not  more  in  the  course  of  instruction  and  improper  application, 
than  in  the  custom  of  society,  whose  authority  prescribes  and 
sanctions  that  course. 

How  is  education  in  general  estimated  ? — by  its  usefiilness 
when  called  into  the  active  duties  of  life  ;  or  is  it  judged  by  a 
specific  value,  which  a  limited  period  of  study  and  the  number 
of  branches  pursued,  have  established  ?  Is  it  estimated  by  its 
fitness  to  qualify  the  individual  for  that  station  which  he  is  des- 
tined to  occupy,  by  disciplining  the  mind  to  a  familiarity  witlSr 
the  important  principles,  which  practice  in  aAer  life  will  bring 
to  maturity  ;  or  is  it  measured  by  the  extent  of  its  wanderings, 
and  the  number  of  observations  it  has  taken  ?  Is  it  estimated 
by  its  power  to  supply  individual  wants  in  active  life  ;  or  is  it 
courted  to  satisfy  the  demand  of  public  opinion  ? — by  its  adapta- 
tion to  circumstance  and  situation  in  forming  individual  charac- 
ter— ia  making  life  subservient  to  education,  or  education  to 
life? 

Here  we  meet  the  first  difficulty  which  presents  itself  in  a 
consideration  of  this  nature ;  that  education  is  too  oflen  in- 
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applicable,  and  fails  to  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was  intend-^ 
ed  ;  that  life  is  niade  subservient  to  education,  and  not  education 
to  life  ;  that  it  is  shaped  to  answer  a  specific  demand  made  hy 
public  estimation,  and  that  its  acquirements  are  valuable  to 
their  possessor  only  as  thej  have  obtained  a  currency,  which 
must  be  borne  about  as  testimony  of  knowledge. 

It  is  a  fact  which  cannot  be  denied,  that  much  of  youth  Ib 
spent  in  acquiring  useless  knowledge,  which  cannot,  from  its 
very  nature,  be  brought  into  the  practical  duties  of  life  ;  espe* 
cially  by  those  whose  education  is  limited  to  preparation  for 
most  situations  in  society,  where  they  are  compelled  to  bring 
their  small  stock  of  information  to  the  aid  of  practice. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  common  education  are  few 
and  simple,  and  easily  acquired  during  the  first  years  of  pupil- 
age, when  the  mind  is  prepared  to  pursue  any  course  its  studies 
may  direct.     This  course  is  now  determined  by  the  old  land- 
marks of  public  opinion — confined  to  the  same  deep  furrowed 
path  of  other  generations,  and  its  merits  decided  by  the  rapidity 
of  its  movements,  or  extent  of  its  acquisitions,  in  comparison 
with  its  predecessors  or  contemporaries.     This  is  the  standard 
by  which  it  is  judged,  and  little  regard  is  had  to  its  fitness  to 
discharge  those  duties  upon  which  an  individual  is  destined  to 
enter.     During  the  period  usually  spent  at  school,  the  same,  or 
nearly  the  same  preparatory  education  is  given  to  the  intended 
merchant,  the  mechanic,  and  all  classes  of  society,  as  for  the 
learned  professions — the   same  course  pursued  by  all,  whose 
destinations  lie  in  opposite  directions.     This  evil  exists,  as  wo 
have  said,  in  public  opinion,  which  has  so  long  constituted  a 
particular  course  of  education,  a  criterion  by  which  to  measure 
individual  acquirements,  that  an  appeal  from  its  decision  has 
been  thought  sacrilege  ;  and  whether  answering  the  great  end 
of  education  or  not,  it  has  become  the  currency  by  which  to  de- 
termine the  importance  of  the  possessor.     Public  opinion  is 
powerful  we  know,  especially  when  uncontrolled  ;  and  no  won- 
der that  upon  this,  as  upon  most  other  subjects,  its  mandates  ' 
should  be  obeyed,  and  its  influence  irresistible.     If  public  opin- 
ion has  sanctioned  a  course  of  education  as  preparatory  to  the 
active  stations  of  life,  and  upon  certain  qualifications  is  made  to 
depend  individual  success,  then  no  doubt  remains  of  the  course 
to  be  pursued,  to  secure  public  approbation  ;  but  if  such  quali- 
fications shall  extend  no  farther  than  a  nominal  superiority,  and 
be  fouftd  inapplicable  to  the  real  duties  of  life,  and  not  subservi- 
ent to  individual  interest  in  point  of  merit,  such  a  course  should 
be  abandoned. 
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The  prerailing  characteristic  of  education^  at  Jhe  present 
iimej  is  a  broad  sjstematic  outline  in  the  old  beaten  track,  em- 
bracing far  more  theory  than  practice,  and  much  better  calcu- 
lated to  command  respect  by  its  harmony  and  arrangement,  than 
by  its  intrinsic  value.  Public  opinion  may  become  an  idol,  to 
which  respect  must  be  paid  unworthily;  particularly  in  education, 
when  it  becomes  the  criterion  to  test  individual  merit,  and  pre- 
scribes the  only  course  of  instruction,  when  such  course  is 
found  to  be  sadly  deficient.  It  exercises  a  double  influence, 
inasmuch  as  it  compels  teachers  to  observe  its  ancient  land- 
marks, and  enforces  this  demand  by  those  who  have  no  other 
means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment. 

Society  is  composed  of  numerous  and  distinct  professions, 
each  calling  into  action  the  exercise  of  different  abilities,  whose 
fitness  or  unfitness  must  be  determined  by  their  preparatory 
education  ;  at  least  its  influence  extends  through  life,  and  is  the 
great  agent  in  forming  habits  of  miod  and  character.  It  is  true, 
that  some  portion  of  the  education  of  every  one  must  be  the 
same,  and  whatever  be  their  future  destination,  their  chart  and 
compass  must  be  alike  \  but  there  is  no  propriety  in  providing 
a  vessel  of  the  same  dimensions  to  coast  along  the  shore  of 
practical  life,  or  supplying  it  with  the  same  outfit  as  one  des- 
tined to  traverse  the  scientific  world  on  a  voyage  of  discovery, 
whose  success  depends  upon  a  favoivable  coincidence  of  human 
ingenuity  with  the  laws  of  nature.  If  we  always  keep  in  view 
the  end  for  which  we  toil,  we  shall  be  essentially  aided  in  our 
progress  ;  and  if  nothing  be  brought  to  aid  the  enterprise,  but 
what  can  be  made  subservient  to  its  accomplishment,  the  ad-* 
vancement  will  be  gradual  and  sure.  We  fear  that  this  is  too 
often  lost  sight  of,  as  well  as  that  good  maxim,  <  teach  boys 
what  you  wish  them  to  practise  in  after  life — what  will  make 
them  useful  as  well  as  ornamental  members  of  society.'  This 
will  not  parcel  the  community  out  into  separate  orders,  or  create 
a  barrier  of  distinction  in  society  ;  but  will  have  an  influence  to 
raise  the  standard  of  all,  by  rendering  them  better  qualified  to 
discharge  the  several  duties  of  each  particular  profession. 

Of  what  advantage  can  a  course  of  education  be  to  any  one, 
whose  situation  is  not  calculated  to  call  it  into  practice  ?  We 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  boys  finishing  their  education,  when 
they  shall  have  completed  the  term  of  their  pupilage,  and  leave 
school  to  enter  upon  an  apprenticeship  to  their  profession  ;  it 
should  be  only  a  link  in  a  progressive  education,  and  not  en- 
tirely diffurent  from  that  which  was  intended  as  a  preparation. 
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To  those  whose  education  is  thaa  limited,  this  period  is  tlie 
most  important  part  of  life,  apd  merits  the  attention  of  those 
whose  influence  governs  society,  and  in  whose  welfare  they 
have  an  interest. 

We  believe  this  time  to  be,  in  many  instances,  unprofitably  em- 
ployed, inasmuch  as  the  branches  of  knowledge  pursued  are  inap- 
plicable to  the  pursuits  ofafler  life,  and  thus  the  important  object, 
of  making  education  subservient  to  life,  is  defeated,  and  its  influ- 
ence to  form  the  character,  is  counteracted.  Nothing  in  education 
is  valuable,  unless  it  b  applicable  in  the  discharge  of  our  several 
duties,  and  made  subservient  to  the  great  and  important  pur- 
poses of  our  existence.  In  the  present  state  of  society,  no  more 
time  is  given  us  for  our  education,  than  sufiicient  to  acquaint  us 
with  what  we  are  afterwards  to  pursue  ;  and  both  should  be  made 
to  correspond  in  such  a  manner,  that  it  would  be  only  the 
awakening  of  those  powers  whose  growth  shall  continue  through 
life. 

It  is  a  great  error,  and  one  from  which  a  formidable  evil 
arises,  that  education  should  be  completed  before  apprenticeship 
commences,  thereby  limiting  its  operations  to  a  period  when  it 
should  be  cultivated  with  the  most  success.  It  should  be  consider- 
ed the  work  of  life,  and  be  of  such  a  nature,  that  its  improvement 
shall  extend  and  exert  an  influence  in  unison  with  the  subse- 
quent pursuit.  School  is  a  place  to  form  habits  of  mental  ex- 
ercise, to  cultivate  and  improve  the  disposition,  to  impress  the 
mind  with  moral  principles,  and  introduce  it  into  that  path  which 
it  is  destined  to  travel.  In  whatever  sphere  the  mind  is  to  act, 
care  should  be  taken  to  make  its  education  as  practical  as  pos- 
sible. Its  growth  depends  upon  its  exercise,  and  its  strength 
must  be  estimated  by  its  power  to  administer  to  its  own  neces- 
sities. 


SUOOESTIONS  TO  FARENTS. 

Physical  Education  : — Uie  sense  of  Sight, 

[The  interesting  paragraphs  which  follow  are  extracted  from 
^©wnham's  Principles  of  Elducation — reviewed  at  page  611  of 
our  second  volume.    The  subject  of  this  article  is  highly  impor- 
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taot,  not  only  from  the  extreme  delicacy  and  susceptibility 
of  the  organ  referred  to,  but  from  the  too  common  tendency  to 
neglect  its  wants  and  its  dangers^  till  fatal  injury  has  been  en- 
tailed upon  it. 

At  our  day,  especially,  when  even  rery  young  children  are 
compelled  to  a  premature  exhaustion  of  the  eye  by  too  much 
readling,  a  word  of  caution  seems  peculiarly  applicable.] 

Tlie  sense  of  sight  informs  us  of  the  positive  and  relative  dis- 
tance of  bodies  from  ourselves,  and  from  each  other  ;  of  their 
size,  figure,  mobility,  &c.  :  all  within  a  certain  and  defined  dis- 
tance called  the  sphere  of  vision  ;  this  however  varying  very 
greatly  in  different  individuals,  of  whom  the  extremes  will  com- 
monly be  found  in  the  peasant,  and  the  man  of  letters  ;  the  one 
being  accustomed  always  to  look  at  distant  bodies  on  a  large 
scale  ',  the  other  almost  exclusively  riveted  to  his  desk,  and  his 
eye  fixed  on  minuter  objects. 

The  perfection  of  vision  is,  that  it  should  be  clear,  distinct, 
quick,  at  all  distances,  and  that  it  should  be  long  preserved ; 
readily  embracing  a  whole  without  losing  sight  of  the  details  of 
which  it  is  composed  or  of  the  relation  established  between  the 
several  objects  which  these  details  comprise. 

To  the  accomplishment  of  this  perfection,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  eye  should  be  a  good  one,  considered  as  an  optica]  instru- 
ment ;  that  the  general  health  should  be  unimpaired,  since  upon 
this  depends  the  exertion  of  muscular  power,  and  the  consequent 
easy  adaptation  of  the  organ  to  different  distances  ;  that  the  in- 
tellectual powers  should  be  in  full  operation ,  that  the  eye  should 
be  accustomed  to  execute  frequently,  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances, the  function  of  comparison  between  what  it  sees,  and 
what  it  knows  ;  that  it  should  be  assisted  by  the  other  senses, 
and  more  particularly  by  that  of  touch  ;  and  that  it  should  be 
strengthened  by  exercise. 

The  perfection  to  which  vision  may  be  carried,  is  readily  ex- 
emplifieid  by  the  effect  of  different  pursuits  upon  it ;  by  the  ac- 
curacy of  anatomical  expression  in  the  portrait  painter,  or  the 
sculptor,  or  by  the  delicacy  of  colouring,  the  judicious  manage- 
ment of  light  and  shade,  and  by  the  grouping  of  the  several  ob- 
jects which  constitute  the  forte  of  the  landscape  painter :  and 
which  place  us  at  once  in  the  society  of  those  long  lost,  or,  in 
scenes  over  which  memory  fondly  wakes,  and  which  kindle  with 
emotion,  a  thousand  interesting  reminiscenses.  In  a  different 
way,  the  same  sense  is  highly  developed  in  the  professional  ar- 
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chitect,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  some  of  the  finest  models 
of  humani  art  and  industry.  And  to  mention  only  one  other  in^ 
stance  of  the  influenc  of  this  law,  and  to  descend  to  a  much 
humbler  example,  the  same  principle  is  discoverable  in  the  quiet 
and  accurate  eye  of  the  spoi^man,  who  brings  down  his  bird  in 
rapid  flight,  and  sometimes  with  unerring  certainty. 

These  examples,  by  shewing  the  power  of  education,  kabit, 
and  exercise,  on  the  perfection  of  this  sense,  are  encouraging^ 
to  persist  in  the  efibrt  afler  improvement.    But  all  have  not  the 
same  power  of  attaining  excellence  ;  since,  in  the  first  place  tifee 
focal  distance  of  the  eye  differs  in  difierent  individuals.     It  is  of 
great  importance,  that  parents  should  ascertain  this  circum- 
stance, or  they  may  be  oflen,  though  unwittingly,  guilty  of  in- 
justice to  their  children  ;  in  ascribing  that  ta  awkwardness  o€ 
manner  or  perverseness  of  disposition,  which  is  in  truth,  onijr 
the  expression  of  a  natural  defect  in  the  organ  of  vision  ;  to  be 
counteracted,  not  by  correction  and   moral  discipline,  but  bjr 
gradually  developing  that  power  of  accommodation  to  circum- 
stance which  the  eye  possesses.    The  common  focal  distanco 
of  the  human  eye,  or  that  in  which  individuals  generally  see  to 
read  distinctly,  and  at  the  same  time  coavenienUy,  is  from  eight 
to  nine  inches  ;  but  it  will  be  more  or  less,  according  to  circum- 
stances ;  adopting  this  distance,  as  the  one  in  which  a  book 
should  always  be  held,  will  produce  in  many  cases,  indistinct 
vision,  and  lead  to  perpetual  error,  which  may  be  ascribed  to 
carelessness,- or  which  may  be  productive  of  inordinate  exercise, 
fatigue  and  exhaustion  to  the  eye  ;  and  thus  early  lay  the  foun-» 
dation  of  disease,  or  of  premature  old  age.     This  organ,  then, 
should  be  gradually  accustomed  to  change,  and  much  may  be 
done  by  perseverance.  It  must  however  be  recollected,  that,  un- 
der these  circumstances,  the  eye  is  more  liable  to  fatigue,  and 
requires,  therefore,  longer  intervals  of  rest.     Where  the  irrita- 
bility consequent  upon  exhaustion  has  been  induced,  great  ad- 
vantage has  been  derived  firom  the  application  of  cold  water, 
which  may  with  propriety  be  allowed  to  evaporate. 

It  has  been  stated,  as  one  of  the  characteristics  of  good 
vision,  that  it  should  be  long  preserved.  This,  however,  re- 
quires considerable  care,  and  an  attention  to  some  important 
precautions. 

First,  reading,  which  generally  occupies  the  eye  most  intently,    ' 
and  therefore  produces  the  earliest  symptoms  of  fatigue,  should 
not  be  continued  too  long  in  one  unbroken  period,  but  should 
be  subdivided  into  the  occupation  of  difierent  parts  of  the  day, 
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and  alternated  with  some  other  pursuit.  A  change  of  exercise 
isy  in  itself,  repose  ;  and^  with  a  little  care,  this  may  be  always 
efiected  without  any  material  loss  of  time  ;  while  by  this  process, 
ttfte  organ  will  be  more  strengthened,  than  by  a  complete  alter- 
nation from  active  exertion  to  absolute  quiescence. 

Reading,  during  the  twilight,  should  be  strictly  prohibited. 
There  is  no  practice  which  tends  more  certainly  to  develope 
morbid  predisposition  than  this  unfortunate  habit :  for  the  eye  is 
strained  beyond  measure  to  continue  its  pursuit,  and  is  thus  ren- 
dered weak  and  irritable.     Sudden  transitions  should  always  be 
avoided  ;  for  although  the  eye  has  the  power  of  excluding  the 
greater  number  of  rays,  by  the  contraction  of  the  iris  almost  to 
a  point,  and  again,  of  receiving  a  larger  proportion  by  its  dila- 
tation ;  yet  this  cannot  be  efiected  rapidly  or  frequently,  with- 
out a  degree  of  sufiering  which  is  injurious.     Every  individual 
may  convince  himself  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion,  by  the  efiect 
produced  upon  the  visual  organ,  by  the  sudden  introduction  of 
candles,  after  sitting  in  the  dark,  or  at  least  in  a  very  weak  light ; 
an  experiment   which   should   always  be  avoided  in  practice  : 
for  as  soon  as  the  light  ceases  to  be  sufficient  for  the  common 
purposes  of  employment,  at  that  instant  should  candles  be  intro- 
duced. A  similar  efiect  should  be  guarded  against  in  the  change 
from  the  labours  of  the  study,  which  it  has  been  recommended 
to  furnish  with  Venetian  blinds,  and  to  defend  from  a  very  strong 
light,  to  the  amusements  of  the  play-ground,  and  exposure  to 
insolation.     The  transition  should  be  gradual,  and  light  should 
be  admitted  into  the  room  for  a  few  minutes  before  the  little  pu- 
pils  leave  it  for  their  out-door  exercises.     It  is  desirable  to 
avoid  much  reading  by  candle  light,  for  a  similar  reason  as  that 
on  which  the  eye  should  be  defended  from  the  full  blaze  of  the 
meridian  sun.     But,  above  all,  the  attempt  to  read  by  moonlight 
should  be  most  uncompromisingly  forbidden :  since  its  insuffi- 
cient, but  dazzling  brightness,  is  peculiarly  injurious  to  this  del- 
icate organ. 

The  very  lucid,  resplendent,  and  brilliant  eye,  especially 
where  this  is  accompanied  with  a  dark  coloured  iris,  is  common- 
ly one  of  excessive  sennbiiiiy  ;  always  bordering  upon,  and 
without  great  care,  easily  converted  into  irrUabililyy  and  that 
impatience  of  light  which  prevents  distinctness  of  vision,  and 
gives  rise  to  blinking  of  the  eye-lids  and  other  awkward  habits, 
which  are  in  reality  the  expression  of  its  suffering,  and  of  na- 
ture's mode  of  attempting  its  relief  by  excluding  the  too  power- 
ful light,  where  the  exquisite  sympathy  established  between  the 
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retina  and  the  iris,  has  proved  insufficient  to  save  the  organ  from 
distress.  The  voice  of  unsophisticated  nature  should  ever  be 
attended  to  ;  and  it  becomes  the  parent  to  expound  its  slightest 
intimations,  and  to  act  upon  them.  It  is  in  these  cases,  that 
attention  to  the  colour  of  the  dress  and  of  surrounding  objects^ 
may  be  useful.  But  in  every  instance  it  behoves  the  parent  to 
distinguish  between  the  bad  habit,  and  organic  changes  which 
admit  of  remedy.  Imperfections  should  be  discovered,  and  the 
eye  accustomed  by  slowly  augmented  exercise,  to  all  the  little 
circumstances  of  life,  which  though  they  may  be  hurtful,  are  yet 
unavoidable  ;  while  it  should  abo  be  employed  by  degrees,  ia 
tliscovering  all  that  nature  has  revealed,  or  the  industry  and  ge- 
nius of  man  have  unfolded. 

The  modifications  of  exercise  for  this  sense  are  almost  as  nu- 
merous as  the  daily  occasions  of  life.     One  of  the  roost  impor- 
tant, consists  in  teaching  it  to  carry  on  its  vision  to  sentences, 
or  parts  of  sentences  posterior  to  the  one,  which  at  the  instant 
engages  the  eye  and  the  organs  of  language,  so  as  to  rivet  the 
power  of  the  understanding  upon  what  the.  child  reads.     While 
the  words  of  a  sentence  may  be  pronounced  without  thought, 
ideas  will  not  be  communicated  by  reading  ;  but  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  so,  where  the  intellectual  faculty  is  in  active  exercise,  anii 
in  unison  with  that  exquisite  mechanism,  by  which  nature  has  al- 
lowed the  admission  of  words  as  the  signs  of  ideas  ;  and  has  like- 
wise provided  for  their  enunciation.     Without  having  acquired 
this  habit,  no  one  can  read  well ;  for  none  can  give  to  language 
its  proper  emphasis,  who  has  not  previously  embraced  the  design 
of  the  author,  and  comprehended  his  sentiments  and  mode  of  ar- 
gumentation ;  and  none  can  do  this,  unless  he  can  carry  on  the 
eye  to  subsequent  parts  of  the  page  before  him.      No  pains  will 
be  ill  bestowed,  in  obtaining  this  acquisition,  which  is  invalua- 
ble to  the  pupil ;  inasmuch  as  it  converts  him  from  the  parrot  to 
the  rational  being  ;  teaches  him  to  arrange  his  ideas,  and  to 
communicate  them,  as  well  as  the  ideas  of  others,  to  those  with 
whom  he  stands  associated. 

It  is  highly  desirable  to  instruct  the  eye  in  the  advantage  of 
symmetry  and  order,  in  the  arrangement  of  all  the  child's  play- 
things, and  of  all  natural  objects.  It  will  be  seen,  upon  investiga- 
tion, that  much  more  depends  upon  this  principle  than  immediately 
appears.  For,  in  the  first  place,  the  faculty  of  attention  is  de- 
veloped by  it ;  and  the  memory  is  strengthened,  not  so  much  as 
a  consequence  of  this  activity  of  attention,  as  from  the  habit  of 
arrangemeni.     The  author  is  by  no  means  an  advocate  for  the 
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adoptioD  of  any  sjstem  of  technical  memory  :  on  the  contrary, 
he  believes  that  all  such  systems  are  based  upon  a  fallacy,  and 
are  too  mechanical  to  be  really  useful  :  but  every  one  who  attends 
to  the  operations  of  his  own  mind,  will  have  often  found,  that  he 
has  been  assisted  in  restoring  ideas  and  their  signs,  by  recol- 
lecting the  page  of  the  book,  or  the  situation  of  the  page  in 
^rhich  they  were  written  ;  or  by  recalling  the  order  in  which  the 
attention  of  the  thinking  faculty  was  directed  towards  them.  All 
are  sensible  of  the  advantages  of  arrangement  in  facilitating  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge  ;  and  of  the  fact,  that  ideas  thus  sys- 
tematically connected  will  be  afterwards  elaborated  with  regu- 
larity ;  that  the  individual  possessing  such,  will  think  and  rea- 
son correctly,  and  will  avoid  that  confusion  of  intellect  which  so 
frequently  leads  to  erroneous  opinion,  imperfect  or  distorted 
judgment,  and  mischievous  action.  The  same  advantage  of  or- 
der in  assisting  the  recollection,  is  felt  in  the  demonstration  of 
an  abstruse  problem  of  Euclid,  or  in  the  appropriation  of  any 
closely  reasoned  argument — leading,  as  it  should  always  lead,  to 
one  point. 

This,  however,  by  no  means  comprehends  all  the  advantages 
which  accrue  from  the  eye  being  accustomed  to  order.  Habits 
of  neatness  and  cleanliness  are  depending  upon  it :  every  thing 
must  be  in  its  proper  place  ;  the  keeping  of  the  character  must  be 
complete  ;  the  eye  discerns,  and  the  understanding  is  discom- 
forted by  want  of  arrangement  and  disorder  :  the  smallest  devi- 
ation from  the  neatness  so  essential  to  the  gentleman,  is  dis- 
covered and  remedied  ;  and  thus  intercourse  with  society  is  ren- 
dered much  more  pleasing.  And  still  further,  the  same  princi- 
ple is  applicable  to  orthography.  When  the  recollection  mo- 
mentarily fails,  and  we  forget  whether  we  have  spelt  a  word 
correctly  or  not,  the  eye,  accustomed  to  order,  immediately  in- 
forms us  whether  it  looks  arighi.  A  variety  of  other  illustrations 
might  be  added  ;  all  tending  to  shew  that  the  perfection,  as  well 
as  the  ogrSmenM  of  the  character,  and  the  faculty  of  obtaining 
and  communicating  knowledge,  depend  greatly  upon  rigid  atten- 
tion to  this  principle. 

The  eye  should  also  be  accustomed  to  discern  distinctly  at 
different  distances,  both  near  and  remote,  in  order  that  it  may 
obtain  the  greatest  possible  number  of  exterior  notices  ;  notices 
too,  which  it  will  be  seen  are  not  merely  valuable  as  the  gratifi- 
cations of  sense  ;  bat  as  leading  to  results  of  great  importance, 
a  few  of  which  may  be  thus  briefly  stated. 

1.   Distinct  vision  enlarges  our    acquaintance   with  natural 
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objects.    The  phenomena  of  nature's  productions,  present  an 
almost  endless  source  of  admiration,  and  of  constant  purauk, 
(the  great  secret  of  happiness  in  this  lower  world,  for  without  it 
every  blessing  is  insipid,  or  at  least  but  half  enjoyed,)  and  the 
earlier  the  attention  is  fixed  upon  them,  and  the  interest  and  curi- 
osity of  the  young  concerning  them  is  excited,  the  better.  All  kno^r- 
ledge  is  useful  for  itself,  and  its  application  in  the  daily  purposes 
of  life  :  but  here  particularly  the  operation  of  a  master  hand  is 
to  be  traced,  and  the  young  will  be  most  readily  led  to  inquire 
who  made  all  these  wonders  ;  and  may  by  degrees  be  informed 
of  the  bounty  and  love  of  that  Omnipotent  Architect,  who  creat- 
ed and  upholds  all  things  ;   and  thus  may  be  conducted  to  the 
knowledge;  that  man  is  the  most  astonishing  product  of  his  Al- 
mighty hand  ;  and  to  all  the  duties  arising  out  of  his  relation  to 
JBRm,  from  whom  are  derived  life  and  breath,  and  all  things. 
This,  of  course,  implies  an  acquaintance  with  the  general  laws 
of  nature's  economy,  which  must  only  be  gradually  unfolded  ; 
and  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  which,  must  be,  to  fix  the  at- 
tention to  natural  objects,  and  to  recognise  them  in  little  paint- 
ings, drawings,  or  engravings.     For  this  purpose,  the  art    of 
drawing  may  be  exceedingly  usefiil,  while  at  the  same,  it  will 
give  a  great  degree  of  accuracy  to  the  minute  observations 
of  the  visual  organ. 


REVIEWS. 

An  Address  on  Femak  Education,  delivered  in  PorUmovAy  New- 
Hampshire,  October  26,  1827.  By  Charles  Burroughs, 
Rector  of  St.  Johnh  Church.  Portsmouth.  Childs  &  March. 
8vo.    pp.  44. 

The  subject  of  this  pamphlet  is  so  interesting  and  so  important, 
that  no  apology  will  be  necessary  for  the  copiousness  of  the  ex- 
tracts, with  which  we  have  enriched  the  pages  of  our  Journal,  un- 
less one  may  be  due  to  the  author  for  the  freedom  we  have  been 
obliged  to  use,  in  abridging  many  of  his  arguments  and  omit- 
ing  some  of  his  most  valuable  suggestions.  After  a  brief  review 
of  the  civil  and  intellectual  history  of  woman, — and  a  mourn- 
ful picture  of  the  degradation  it  presents, — the  author  urges 
the  importance  of  imparting  to  her  a  liberal  course  of  instruc- 
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tioiiy  by  Tarious  arguments,  which,  ahhough  thej  may  not  be 
original,  cannot  be  too  often  presented  to  the  minds  of  those 
who  hold  her  destiny  in  their  hands. 

'  The  brief  view  that  has  been  ffiven  of  the  history  of  woman 
exhibits  most  painful  proof  how  little  has  yet  been  done  for  her 
mental  improvement,  and  how  excessive  have  been  her  sufferings 
from  such  neglect.  This  shows  that  her  education  is  a  subject  of 
infinite  importance  not  only  to  herself,  but  to  the  general  good  of 
society.  We  allude  not  here  to  ornamental  or  superficial  acquire- 
ments. We  speak  of  that  high  system  of  instruction,  which  calls 
into  vigorous  exercise  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  strengthens  it 
by  culture,  stores  it  with  knowledge,  plants  every  virtue  in  the 
heart,  and  exalts  the  character  by  intellectual  and  moral  excel- 
lence. This  should  be  the  lolly  aim  of  female  education.  Its 
immense  consequence  will  be  readily  admitted,  if  we  view  it  in 
connexion  with  personal  and  domestic  happiness,  the  moral  con- 
dition of  the  community,  and  the  interests  of  manners  and  litera- 
ture. 

*  An  extensive  and  liberal  system  of  instruction  is  of  vast  advan- 
tage to  a  female,  as  connected  with  her  personal  happiness.  If 
her  knowledge  be  only  superficialfifrom  what  source  is  she  to  de- 
rive her  enjoyments  or  a  proper  acquaintance  with  her  great  and 
numerous  duties?  How  limited  will  be  her  sphere  of  usefulness, 
and  how  scanty  her  resources  for  the  employment  of  her  leisure 
hours  I  How  will  she  relieve  home  of  a  wearisome  monotony, 
render  herself  interesting  to  those  around  her,  or  prevent  her 
mind  from  preying  on  itself,  and  becoming  the  victim  of  ennui  ? 
What  b  to  keep  her  from  the  snares  of  vice,  from  a  round  of  un- 
profitable visiting,  from  an  incessant  desire  of  theatres  and  balls 
and  other  exciting  amusements,  firom 

A  youth  of  folly,  an  old  age  of  cards, 

and  from  a  miserable,  reproachful,  and  unchristian  life  ?  Enrich 
her  mind  with  sound  and  valuable  knowledge,  inspire  her  heart 
with  virtue,  and  you  will  ensure  to  her  the  highest  and  purest 
satisfaction.  Impart  to  her  an  acquaintance  with  the  wonderful 
powers  and  properties  of  her  understanding,  and  with  the  delights 
that  fiow  from  intellectual  indulgences,  you  will  then  enable  her 
to  h(dd  interesting  discourse  with  reason,  to  mould  her  princi- 
ples, to  regulate  her  associations,  and  subdue  her  prejudices. 
Lead  her  to  the  elevated  walks  of  moral  philosophy,  and  you  will 
induce  her  to  rise  above  the  grossness  of  sense,  to  seek  the  exalt- 
ing raptures  that  flow  from  wisdom  ^d  virtue  ;  you  will  enable 
her  better  to  understand  and  perform  her  duties,  and  incite  her  to 
investigate  more  diligently,  and  observe  more  reverently,  the  sub- 
lime doctrines  and  precepts  of  revealed  truth.    Such  a  course  will 
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produce  in  her  inexpressible  complacency  of  mind,  will  destroy 
the  possibility  of  weariness  at  home,  and  correct  all  inordinate 
passion  for  diversions.  She  will  find  a  boundless  field  of  joy 
opened  to  her  from  contemplating  the  phenomena  of  the  naturid 
world,  and  fi'om  observing  ever  new  and  varying  beauties  in  cre- 
ation. 

*  Female  education  is  of  immense  importance,  as  connected  with 
domestic  life.  It  is  at  home,  where  man  generally  passes  the 
largest  portion  of  his  time ;  where  he  seeks  a  refuge  from  the 
vexations  and  embarrassments  of  business,  an  enchanting  repose 
firom  exertion,  a  relaxation  from  care  by  the  interchange  of  afieo 
tion;  where  some  of  his  finest  sympathies,  tastes,  and  moral  and  re- 
ligious feelings  are  formed  and  nourished  ; — where  is  the  treasury 
of  pure  disinterested  love,  such  as  is  seldom  found  in  the  busy 
walfts  of  a  selfish  and  calculating  world.  Nothing  can  be  more 
desirable,  than  to  make  one's  domestic  abode  the  highest  object 
of  his  attachment  and  satisfaction. 

*  Now  on  woman  devolves  almost  the  whole  superintendence  of 
a  family.     On  her  chiefly  depend  its  economy,  order,  and  moral 
beauty  and  harmony.     Knowledge  alone  will  effect  these  benefits, 
and  the  whole  character  of  h<^e  will  be  graduated  according  to 
the  degree  of  that  knowledge.     The  welfare  of  a  family,  as  con- 
nected with  its  pecuniary  concerns,  is  owing  very  materially  to 
female  management.     It  is  education,  which  is  to  produce  right 
views  and  feelings  respecting  the  proper  course  of  living,  and  the 
correct  adjustment  of  expenses  in  the  various  departments  of  do- 
mestic life.     It  was  the  remark  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  a  woman 
cannot  have  too  much  arithmetic ;  and  Hannah  More  has  told  us, 
''  That  a  sound  economy  is  a  sound  understanding,  brought  into 
action ;  it  is  calculation  realized ;  it  is  the  doctrine  of  proportion, 
reduced  to  practice  ;  it  is  foreseeing  consequences,  and  guarding 
against  them  ;  it  is  expecting  contingencies,  and  being  prepared 
for  them."    Besides,  a  female  wants  knowledge  and  judgment  for 
aiding  and  advising  those  of  her  household.     Where  is  the  coun- 
sellor, in  whom  man  is  so  much  inclined  to  place  confidence,  as 
in  the  partner  of  his  cares  and  joys  ?     By  the  possession  of  intel- 
lectual attainments,  she  may  guide  her  husband  in  safety  amidst 
numerous  dangers,  and  may  interpose  by  the  combined  influences 
of  an  enlightened  mind  and  tender  affection,  to  break  the  force  of 
every  calamity  that  could  not  be  foreseen  or  prevented.     It  can 
never  reasonably  be  apprehended  that,  by  enlarging  a  woman's 
faculties,  and  improving  her  taste  and  feelings,  she  will  think  her- 
self above  the  common  duties  of  domestic  life.     Notwithstanding 
recent  progress  of  female  education,  we  see  no  diminution  of  the 
the  household  virtues.     They  were  perhaps  never  better  observed, 
than  at  tfie  present  day  ;  and  she,  who  from  pretence  of  superior 
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wisdcnn  diedainB  a  condescension  to  *'  house  affairs,''  will  generally 
be  found  not  much  distinguished  for  intelligence  ot  common 
sense. 

*  Female  educlEition  is  extremely  valuable  from  its  imparting  an 
elevated  and  improved  character  to  domestic  discourse.  Conver- 
sation is  one  of  the  greatest  joys  of  existence ;  and  the  more  per- 
fect it  is  made  by  the  resources  of  learning,  enlarged  views  of 
morality,  the  refinement  of  taste,  the  riches  of  language,  and  the 
^endours  of  imagery,  the  more  exquisite  is  the  joy.  It  is  from 
education  that  disomrse  collects  all  its  ornamental  drapery,  ''  its 
clothing  of  wrought  gold,"  its  thrilling  eloquence,  its  sweetest 
music,  and  all  its  magical  influence  over  the  soul. 

'  Female  education  is  inseparably  connected  with  the  moral  con- 
dition of  society.  It  b  essential  to  the  common  good  that  know- 
ledge should  be  universally  diffused.  Every  uneducated  perscm 
is  an  anomaly  in  the  scheme  of  human  happiness,  is  constantly 
retarding  its  advancement,  and  is  at  variance  with  one  of  the 
most  benevolent  designs  and  provisions  of  heaven.  '  Go^  teach  all 
nations,"  was  the  mandate  of  mercy  to  the  first  missionaries  of 
the  gospel ;  and  we  are  assured  that,  from  such  a  mandate,  God 
designs  the  unlimited  diffusion  of  knowledge.  It  was  the  entirely 
original  as  well  as  the  infinitely  gracious  purpose  of  our  Saviour, 
to  provide  intellectual  as  well  as  religious  and  moral  light  for. 
every  one  that  cometh  into  the  world.  Every  well  instructed  mind 
is  a  diminution  of  the  mass  of  human  misery,  and  an  addition  to 
that  of  human  happiness.' 

'  The  importance  of  female  education,  as  connected  with  the 
general  happiness  of  the  community,  will  be  readily  admitted,  if 
we  advert  to  that  powerful  moral  influence,  which  women  hold- 
over their  children  at  the  periods  of  infancy  and  childhood,  and 
which  is  continued  with  their  female  children  almost  to  the  age 
of  maturity.  The  mental  and  moral  impressions,  that  a  child  re- 
ceives during  the  first  years  of  life,  are  chiefly  derived  from  the 
mother ;  and  these  are  generally  conceded  to  form  the  very  elements 
of  character,  and  to  generate  those  moral  tendencies,  which  colour 
the  whole  of  existence.  Seldom  are  early  impressions  effaced. 
Most  of  the  distinguished  men  on  record  received  the  seeds  of 
their  greatness  from  maternal  culture.  It  was  under  the  care, 
and,  as  it  were,  in  the  bosom  of  his  mother,  says  Tacitus,  that  the 
tender  mind  of  Agricola  was  trained  to  science  and  every  liberal 
accomplishment.  Lord  Bacon  made  grateful  acknowledgments 
to  his  mother  for  his  love  of  philosophy  and  great  renown.  We 
learn,  too,  that  maternal  ability,  vigilance  and  decision  chiselled 
the  bold  outlines  of  glory  in  the  life  of  the  political  saviour  of  our 
country.  Who  among  us  can  deny  his  obligations  for  maternal 
care  in  imparting  holy  influences  ?    Who  feels  not  over  his  soul 
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the  recollections  of  a  mother's  early  fondness,  and  finds  not  his 
character  moulded  by  her  constant  and  faithful  assiduities  1  Who 
can  be  sufficiently  grateful,  when  that  fondness  and  those  assidu* 
ties  have  been  enlightened  by  wisdom  and  hallowed  by  piety  f 
Now  if  a  mother  have  no  education,  or,  what  is  as  bad,  one  that 
was  merely  superficial  and  showy ;  if  she  lack  understanding,  and 
has  never  attended  to  the  culture  of  her  heart,  her  children  ifiU 
inherit  the  deficiencies  of  her  character,  and  wiU  prove  either  in- 
cumbrances or  positive  evils  to  the  community.  Whereas  a  "weU 
informed  and  religious  woman  will  inspire  in  her  children  gen- 
erous sentiments  and  feelings.  From  her  intellectual  and  mc»^ 
exertion,  fi'om  a  resistless  proneness  to  imitation,  and  fi-om  the 
moral  contagion  of  maternal  rectitude  and  dignity,  her  children 
will  be  abundantly  blessed  with  all  the  best  materials  for  the 
formation  of  character.  It  is  by  providing  High  Schools  of  in- 
struction for  females,  that  you  are  to  make  them  the  best  and  most 
successful  teachers  in  the  land,  to  render  them  ministering  angels 
to  countless  beings,  and  to  multiply  the  joys  of  learning  and  vir- 
tue. -Here  then  are  we  taught  that  the  advancement  of  female 
education  is  one  of  the  most  efficacious  means  for  promoting  the 

Eublic  good.  This  will  clothe  society  with  new  beauty  and  new 
lessings.  On  the  exertions  of  the  intelligent  and  pious  of  the 
present  age  rests  the  immense  responsibleness  of  the  future  char- 
acter of  our  country.  It  has  become  the  imperious  duty  of  every 
people,  of  every  government,  to  make  abundant  provision  for  fe- 
male education. 

*  The  moral  power  of  woman  extends  not  merely  over  children, 
but  affects  immediately  and  directly  the  tastes,  habits  and  pursuits 
lof  all  her  friends  and  companions.  Her  character  is  felt  through- 
out the  intricate  machinery  of  society,  and  gives  complexion  to 
the  age.  As  her  conditition  is  elevated  or  depressed,  as  she  is 
learned  or  unlearned,  licentious  or  pure,  so  rises  or  falls  the  char- 
acter of  the  institutions,  of  the  morals  and  of  the  manners  of  the 
community.  Strengthen  her  mind,  adorn  it  with  intellectual  fur- 
niture, give  to  her  voice  the  music  of  enlightened  and  eloquent 
discourse,  clothe  her  manners  with  dignity,  grace  her  soul  with 
the  enchanting  robes  of  faith  and  piety  ;  and  then  man  will  ap- 
proach her  with  profound  respect ;  he  will  not  enter  her  abode, 
till  he  can  be  assimilated  to  her  attributes ;  he  will  elevate  his 
mind  to  her  principles,  give  purity  and  elegance  to  his  manners 
and  language,  that  he  may  be  a  welcome  visitant  at  her  home, 
and  taste  there  the  refined  joys  of  knowledge  and  piety.  Let  her 
mind  be  weak,  her  conversation  trifling,  her  love  of  flattery  strong, 
her  sensibility  affected,  and  her  manners  artificial,  then  will  her 
society  be  sought  only  by  the  foolish  and  vain,  and  she  will  be 
admired  only  for  personal  beauty ;  she  will  lower  the  tone  of  dis- 
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coarse  and  of  thooght;  she  wiU  encotrrage  fiiyolity  and  folly  in 
man,  and  weaken  the  strong  holds  of  wisdom  and  virtue.  Know- 
ledge alone  can  stop  such  evils.  It  is  on  the  ground  of  female 
education,  where  the  moral  lever  must  be  placed,  to  move  the 
mrorld  to  a  more  elevated  orbit  of  intellectual  and  moral  glory.' 

The  author  of  the  address  next  indicates  very  many  defects 
in  the  prevailing  systems  of  female  education.  Perhaps  we 
ought  to  use  some  other  word  than  aysiema  ;  for,  it  is  believed, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  general  system  of  moral,  phys- 
ical, and  intellectual  culture  for  females,  known  amongst  us. 
Intelligent  and  ingenious  teachers  have,  indeed,  their  peculiar 
methods,  and  oilen  very  excellent  ones  ;  but  their  individual 
influence  is  but  little  felt  without  the  sphere  of  their  own  imme- 
diate exertions  :  it  does  not  pervade  the  general  mass  of  the 
community. 

The  latter  part  of  the  discourse  contains  some  valuable  sug- 
gestions as  to  the  general  principles  which  should  regulate  the 
adoption  of  a  more  extensive  and  useful  system  of  female  edu- 
cation, which  we  must  omit  for  the  present.  Our  last  extract 
^will  be  the  eloquent  appeal  for  woman,  with  which  the  address 
is  closed. 

*  Let  me  now  close  this  address,  my  friends,  by  urging  on  your 
attention  and  liberality  the  claims  of  female  education.  These 
claims,  you  perceive,  are  of  the  highest  possible  character,  con- 
nected with  all  that  is  lovely  and  beautiful  in  the  condition  of 
man, — ^with  the  personal  happiness  of  every  individual,  with  all 
the  comforts  of  home,  with  the  best  interests  of  the  community, 
and  even  with  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  our  country.  They 
are  connected  with  the  condition  of  the  countless  multitude  of 
unborn  millions,  that  are  yet  to  be  wafted  upon  the  current  of 
time  to  eternity.  They  are  connected  with  our  own  momentous 
destiny  at  the  last  dread  tribunal  of  Jehovah.  Learning  pleads 
for  woman  to  bring  her  energies  and  her  charms  to  its  exalted 
cause.  Religion  pleads  for  woman,  that  she  may  be  guided  by 
its  cheering  light,  and  adorned  with  its  precious  ornaments ;  that 
she  may  be  achnitted  to  the  temple  of  its  sublime  doctrines  and 
holy  truths,  to  its  chambers,  decked  with  curious  and  glorious 
workmanship  by  the  hand  of  God.  Science  pleads  for  woman,  to 
open  before  her  suseeptible  mind  the  mysterious  and  splendid  ex- 
hibitions of  omniscience  and  infinite  benevolence  in  the  works  of 
nature.  Wisdom  speaks,  as  from  the  throne  of  God,  and  pleads 
with  woman  to  take  fast  hold  of  instruction,  saying,  <<  let  her  nol 
go ;  keep  her,  for  she  is  the  end  of  thy  life."  Patriotism  pleads 
for  woman,  that  she  may  dwell  for  ever  in  the  land  of  liberty  and 
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virtue ;  that  she  iMy  lend  her  influence  ta  adranee  our  naliotial 
prosperity ;  and  that,  illumined  by  the  purest  priDe^lle8  and  wam^ 
ed  by  a  holy  seal,  she  may  inculcate  such  lessons,  as  shall  render 
her  descendants  the  invincible  defenders  of  freedom  and  the  true 
faith.  Where  can  genius  so  sublimely  exert  herself,  where  can 
eloquence  be  so  righteously  employed,  where  can  governments  so 
wisely  legislate,  where  can  wealth  be  so  profitably  expended,  as 
in  aiding  the  cause  of  female  education  ; — a  cause  which,  though 
accomplishing  wonders  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  world, 
is  yet  far  behind  the  spirit  of  the  a^e,  and  the  demands  of  society  ? 
Let  us  now  hope,  that  its  claims  will  be  regarded;  and  that  woman 
may  soon  realize  all  the  blessings  that  learning,  refinement,  ge* 
nius,  eloquence,  the  efforts  of  man  and  the  power  of  the  €kMpel  caa 
possibly  confer  upon  her ;  "  that  our  daughters  may  be  as  cannot 
st<mes,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a  palace."  ' 


IjC  NarraUur  Franfaia  ;  or^  a  Selection  (f  Anecdoies^  RepmrUes^ 
and  Characlerty  in  the  French  Tlmgtie,  printed  with  two  new  Or^ 
thoepic  Signs  f  in  order  to  facilitate  the  attainment  of  a  correct  and 
elegant  Pronimciation ;  to  which  are  annexed^  Preliminary  Grona- 
matical  PrixKiples,  an  interpretative  IndeXy  and  a  Fret  Tranda^ 
iion  of  the  first  Anecdotes y-^^y  which  meanSy  the  Text  can  he 
critically  understood  vnthotU  any  other  assistance  :  The  whole 
being  executed  on  an  original  p^ofi,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of 
AMUs.  By  A.  Rot,  (o^  Teacher  in  the  French  UnwrsHiy  ; 
Author  and  Translator  rf  several  Works  ;  emd  Professor  <f  the 
French  JLanguage  to  the  City  of  London  LMermry  and  Scient^ 
iutiMion.  London,  W.  Pickering.  1837.  12aio.  pp«  133, 
138,  and  74. 

This  volume  was  introduced  to  our  readers  in  the  first  article 
of  the  closing  number  of  vol.  IL  A  large  portion  of  the  prefa- 
tory remarks  we  transferred  to  our  pages,  thinking  that  they  o& 
fered  much  practical  assbtance  to  instruction  ;  that  they  poj|^t- 
ed  out  very  judiciously  some  of  the  more  striking  imperfections 
of  Hamilton's  system,  and  afforded,  at  the  same  time,  the  best 
means  of  obviating  them,  without  losing  any  of  the  ben^ta  of 
that  simple  and  rational  method  of  teaching. 

We  return,  at  present,  to  this  work,  for  the  purpose  of  makmg 
our  readers  more  thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  merits,  as  a 
book  well  adapted  to  teachers  and  pupils  who  have  already  made 
some  progress,  through  the  aid  of  literal  translation,  or  who 
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are  inclined  to  distrust  that  method,  and  wish  for  a  more  syste- 
matic guidance,  and  are  disposed  to  encounter  the  labour  of  a 
more  grammatical  initiation.  The  Narrateur  affords  a  very  hap- 
py combination  of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  practical  and 
expeditious  method  of  Hamilton,  guarded  against  the  dangers 
of  mechanical  and  superficial  instruction ;  along  with  the  tho- 
i^ngh-going  discipline  of  systematic  grammar,  divested  of  its 
tedious  formality  and  technical  difficulty. 

The  peculiar  merits  of  the  work  will  be  best  understood  by 
reference  to  specimens  firom  the  difierent  parts  of  it. 

The  following  co.mprehensive  exhibition  of  conjugation,  is 
firom  the  '  preliminary  grammatical  principles  necessary  for  the 
full  understanding  of  the  text.' 

*  Having  explained  all  the  divisions  of  the  verb,  it  now  remains 
to  give  its  various  terminations,  and  to  point  out  their  real  or  fic- 
titious analogies,  otherwise  called  xYievt  formations ^  by  which  only 
the  student  can  easily  comprehend  and  permanently  retain  the 
whole  system  in  hb  mind.  With  this  object  in  view,  the  most 
important  parts  of  a  verb  may  be  said  to  be, — First,  the  Infinitive 
and  Active  participle ; — Secondly,  the  Passive  participle ; — ^Third- 
ly,  the  Preterit  of  the  indicative ; — ^Fourthly,  the  Future  of  the  ia- 
dicative ; — ^Fifthly,  the  Present  of  the  indicative ; — all  of  which 
being  more  or  less  independent,  are  more  or  less  efficient  in  the 
formation  of  the  other  parts. 

TERMINATIONS.  EXAMPLES. 

INFINITIVE. 

i  march-er,  pri-er,  jou-er,  tu-er,  agre-er, 
(  pay-er,  tiss-er 

}  hkxAr^  sent^ir,  cueill-ir,  acquer-ir,  ha-Yr, 
ir  {not  oir)  \  fu-ir,  jou-ir,  bleu-ir,  ven-ir,  ten-4r,  ouvr^ 

( ir,  mou-rir,  vfit-ir 

i  preceded  by  one  or  i  li-re,  di-re,  ri-re,ecri-re,  conclu-re,  clo-re, 
two  vowels  \  fiu-re,  lui-re,  condui-re,  boi-re 

r  connait-re,  tXrxe  viv-re,  suiv-re,  coud-re, 
by  two  or  three  I  moud-re,  resoud-re,  rend-re,  prend-re, 
consonants  j  pcrd-re,  romp-re,  batt-re,  mett-re,  craind* 

(^  re,  vainc-re 

oir 


PARTICIPLES. 

Active, 


ant 


{v-oir,  prev-oir,  pourv-oir,  dev-oir,  voul- 
oir,  pouv-oir,  val-oir,  asse-oir 


r  march-ant,  pri-ant,  b&tiss-ant,  sent-ant, 
lis-ant,  ri-ant,  buv-ant,  oonnaiss-ant,cous- 
ant,  moul-ant,  resolv-ant,  rend-ant,  pren- 
ant,  perd-ant,  craign-ant,  vainqu-ant, 
voy-ant,  dev-ant,  voul-ant,  pouv-ant 
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Passive. 


i 
a 

B 
t 


march-e,  pri-6,  jou-e,  agre-e,  et-^,  n-e 
b&t-i,  sent-i,  hap'i,  jou-i,  lu-i,  r-i,  suiv-i 

{tisA-Uy  ven-u,  1-u,  concl-u,  b-u,  conn-a, 
resol-u,  T-u,  d-d 

{acqui-6,  clo-e,  pri-«,  mi-s,  resou-s,  epri-69 
assi-s 

{ouver-t,  mor-t,  di-t,  fid-t,  condui-t,  ecri-t 
cuira-t 


INDICATITE. 

Present, 
'1st  p.  2<fp.  2dp, 
es,        e 


«  fds, 

C8. 

pbtr,  ona, 


march-e,  agre-e,  pai-e,  cueill-e,  ouvr-e 

{b&ti-s,  sen-fl  yien-s,  meur-s,  li-s,   con- 
nai-s,  vi-s,  resou-s,  romp-s,  crain-s,  voins^ 
doi-s 
ds,        d  cou-ds,  ren-dsy  per-ds,  mou-ds 
ts,         t    v6-t8,  ba-ts,  me-ts 
cs,        c    vain-cs,  convain-cs 
Xy         t    yeu-x,  peu-x,  vau-x 

.  (  march-ons,  b&tis-ons,  lia-ons,  moul-ons, 
^*  ^  \  craign-ons,  val-ons 


ais 


Imperfect,* 
alt 


ais. 


{march-aiSy  b&tiss-ais,  sent-ais,  connaiss- 
ais,  resolv-ais,  rend^,  pren^,  vainqu- 
ais,  Toy-aiSy  pouv-ais 


Preterit. 

ai,        as,  a 

4nies,  &tes,  ^rent 

ia,        is,  it 

tmes,    ites,  irent 

ins,      ins,  int 

inmes,  intes,  inrent 

us,        us,  ut 

times,  dtes,  urent 

Future, 


r-ai, 
r-ons, 


r-as, 
r-ez, 


r-a 
ront 


>  march-ai,  pri-ai,  agre-ai,  pay-ai 

}b&t-is,  ha-is,  d-is,  ecriv-is,  f-is,  conduis- 
is,  suiF-is,  rend-is,  craign-is,  v-is,  ass-is 
!v-ins,  t^ins,  conv-ins,  entret-ins,  parv-ins, 
cont-ins,  appart-ins 
)  niour-us,  concl-us,  b-us,  conn-us,  vec-us, 
J  f-us,  resol-us,  pourv-us,  d-us,  p-us 


[*  marche-rai,  joue-rai,  paie-rai,  biti-rai, 
acquer-rai,  viend-rai,  boi-rai,  fe-rai,  viv- 
rai,  vainc-rai,  prevoi-rai,  ver-rai,  dev- 
rai,  voud-rai,  pour-rai,  vaud-rai 


*  Spelt  also  018,  oU,  oit ;  i4m$,  iez,  oient. 
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QnuUtional* 


r*ioii8, 


r-aia, 
r-icz. 


r-ait 
r-aient 


'  marche-rais,  joae-raisy  paie-rais,  biti-rais, 
acqaer-rais,  viend-rais,  boi-rais,  fe-rais, 
vivHrais,  yainc-rais,  preyoi-rais,  ver-rais, 
dev-raisy  Youd-rais,  pour-rais,  vaud-rais, 


SUBJUNCTITE. 

Preseni. 
e,  es,  e 

iez. 


Prettrit. 


ent, 

At 
aasionsy  assiez,    assent 

it 
issent 

insses,     int 
insslons,  InssieZy  inssent 

ua&e,       asses,     Hi 
qasions,  ossiez,   ussent 


isses, 
iBsioDs,   issiez. 


{march-e,  pn-e»  b&tiss-e,  connaiss-e, 
moul-e,  resolv-e,  preval-e,  craign-e, 
vainqu-e 

{march-asse,  pri-asse,  agre-asse,  pay- 
asse,  jou-asse,  tu-asse,  noy-asse 
{b&t-isse,    ha-Tsse,    d-isse,    ecriv-isse, 
f-isse,    conduis-isse,    suiv-isse,   rend- 
isse,  crai^-isse,  v-isse,  ass-isse 
{v-insse,  t-insse,  conT-insse,  entret-insse, 
parr-insse,  cont^insse,  appart-insse 
/*  mour-usse,  concl-asse,   b-usse,  conn- 
<  usse,     vec-usse,     f-usse,     resol-usse, 
I  poorr-usse,  d-usse,  p-usse 


mPBIlATIYB. 


<X18. 


ez,  ent  (     ' 


-march-e,  cneill-e,  bati-s,  ren- 


me-ts,  convain-cs,  Tau-x 


'  With  the  exception  of  a  few  anomalies  to  be  noticed  afterwards, 
the  above  table  presents  the  complete  system  of  the  terminations 
assumed  by  French  rerbs,  the  whole  number  of  which  is  about 
4,560.  The  pupil  who  wishes  not  only  to  translate  the  text  of 
this  book,  but  to  relate  also  the  anecdotes  it  contains,  will  derive 
the  greatest  facility  in  doing  so  from  his  having  previously  ac- 
quired the  art  of  conjugating  verbs.  For  this  purpose,  he  is  re- 
commended, first,  to  commit  the  terminations  to  his  memory  in 
their  abstract  state,  remarking  which  persons  are  alike  in  each 
tense,  or  which  differ,  and  in  what,  both  with  respect  to  spelling 
and  sound ;  noticing  also  the  similarities  and  differences  of  tenses. 
Then  he  is  to  apply  each  termination  or  set  of  terminations  to 
each  example.  Lastly,  when,  knowing  the  first  person  of  any 
tense,  he  can  conjugate  the  others,  he  may  exercise  himself  in 
forming  the  several  parts  of  the  verb  in  all  its  varieties,  according 
to  the  following  statements.' 

*  Spelt  also  roisy  r<n$,  roit ;  riorut  riex,  raierU, 
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From  the  body  of  the  work»  the  following  page  may  aenre  as 
a  fpecimen. 

L£  NARRATEUR  FRANCAIS. 

1.     Quesiitm  de  Mat. 
^^  Oii  est  Dieat "  demandit  un  ecclesiastiqae  a  on  petit  gar90Q 
qa'il  interrogeait  sur  son  catechisme.     ''  Je  vous  r^H»drai,  lui  re- 
partit  I'enfanty  quand  voas  m'aorez  dit  oH  il  n'estpas." 

2.     Dtstructwn  de  nos  ennemis. 
On  reprochait  a  I'empereor  Sigismond  qu'au  lieu  de  &ire  moa- 
rir  ses  ennemis  vaincus,  il  les  comblait  de  gr&ces,  et  les  remettait 
en  etat  de  lui  nuire.    **  N'est-ce  pas  detniire  mes  ennemis,  repli- 
qua-t41,  que  d'en  faire  mes  amis  t " 

3.  GrcmitS, 
Le  Docteur  Samuel  Clarke,  ce  philosophe  et  theologian  profond, 
avait  un  caract^re  fort  enjoue  et  se  plaisait  volontiers  avec  les 
jeunes  gens.  Un  jour  qu'il  partageait  les  jeux  de  ses  petits  cama- 
rades,  on  annon^a  Parrivee  d'un  certain  fat.  ''  Maintenant,  mes 
amis,  leurdit-il,  prenons  un  air  grave :  Toici  on  sot  qui  approche." 

4.     Homme  qui  n'est  pas  de  pierre, 
''Quand  vous  instrulrez  votre  fib  dans  les  lettres,  disah^on  aa 
philosophe  Aristippe,  quel  profit  en  retirera-t-il  1 — ^Du  moins,  re- 
pondit  le  sage,  lorsqu'il  sera  assis  au  thefttre,  on  ne  pourra  pas 
dire  de  lui,  que  c'est  pierre  sur  pierre." 

One  peculiar  recommendation  of  this  work,  is,  that  it  contains 
an  Index  in  the  form  of  a  vocabulary,  adapted  to  every  lesson, 
and  numbered  to  correspond  to  it ;  thus  the  part  of  the  index 
corresponding  to  the  page  copied  above,  ia  as  follows  : 

TITLE.  joii  where 

est  is 


ie,r 

narrateur 
fran9ais 


the 

narrator 

firench 


NARRATIONS. 


1. 


de 
lieu 


!of,  from,  with, 
by,  about 
place,  stead 


dieu  God 

demandait       asked 
un  a,  an,  one 

eccl^iastique  clergyman 
i  to,  in,  of,  firom 

petit  little,  small 

gar9on  boy 

au'  aue  i  ^^^"'    ^*"^' 

qu ,  que  ^  ^^^^^  ^y^^^ 

il  he,  it 

sur  on,  upon,  about 

son  his,  her,  its 
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V0U8 

repondrai 

lui 

repartit 

enfant 

quand 

m',  me 

aurez 

dit 

n*,  ne 

est 

pa« 

ne,  n** 


BOS 

on 

qoe,  qu' 
an 

monrir 


Taincos 

lea 

comblait 

grftces 

et 

remettait 

en 

eUt 

nuire 

ce,  c* 


you,  to  you 

shall,  will  answer 

hini,tohim,tofaer 

replied 

child,  infant 

when 

Hie,  to  me 

will,  shall  hate 

told,  said 

not 

is 

step,  pace 

not 


mes 
repondit 

que 

de 


our  jse 

{some  perMMi  or 
persons 
that 
to,  at,  in  the 

{to  do,  make  or 
cause 
to  die 
his,  her,  its 
vanquished 
them 
filled 
favours 
and 

put,  placed  again 
m,  into 

state,  condition 
to  injure,  hurt 

{this,    that,     it,     Isot 
these,  those  qui 


avait 

charact^e 
fort 
enjoue 


my 

answered 
( this,  that,  namely, 
\  this  action 

(action)  of 

{of,  firom,  with,  by 
them ;  out  <rf'them 
friends 


volootiers 

avec 

lee 

jeunes 

gens 

jour 

qu' 

partageait 

jeux 

fat 

maintenant 

leur 

prenons 

voici 
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To  complete  our  specimens  of  this  work,  it  remains  only  to 
give  the  corresponding  part  of  the  translation  of  the  first  fifty 
lessons  or  anecdotes,  added  as  a  help  to  the  pupil  in  his  first  ef- 
forts, and  not  inlerUnedy  but  given  separately  at  the  end  of  the 
volume, 

1.     Question  of  place. 

"  Where  is  God?  "  said  a  clergyman  who  intenogated  a  little 
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boy  on  his  catechism.    "  I  will  answer  yon/'  replied  the  child, 
"  when  you  have  told  me  where  he  is  not." 

2.     Destruction  of  our  enemies. 

Some  one  reproached  the  emperor  Sigismond  with  loading  his 
conquered  enemies  with  favours  instead  of  putting  them  to  death, 
and  with  enabling  them  again  to  injure  him.  **  Do  I  not  destroy 
my  enemies,"  replied  he,  "  by  making  them  my  friends  ?  " 

3.     Gramty, 

That  profound  philosopher  and  divine.  Doctor  Samuel  Clark, 
was  of  a  very  playful  disposition,  and  was  pleased  with  the  company 
of  young  people.  One  day,  while  he  was  partaking  in  the  sports 
of  his  little  comrades,  he  was  informed  of  the  arrival  of  a  certain 
fop ;  "  Now,  my  friends,"  said  he  to  them,  **  let  us  look  grave : 
here  comes  a  fool." 

By  this  selection  from  the  contents  of  the  Narrateur,  our 
readers  will  have  perceived  that  it  is  a  work  indicating  great 
skill  in  actual  teaching,  and  much  care  for  the  mental  habits  of 
the  pupil.  The  diligent  learner  receives  all  the  aid  he  could 
wish,  but  is  not  overwhelmed  with  officious  helps.  There  ia 
no  embarrassing  impediment  to  his  advances,  and  no  deduction 
from  the  cheering  consciousness  of  progress  made  by  personal 
effort  and  application. 

This  useful  work,  we  are  happy  to  leam^  will  soon  be  render- 
ed accessible  to  teachers  in  this  country.* 

*  See  adverting  sheet 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


EDUCATION  Uf   SWITZERLAND. 


Thb  city  of  Zurich  is  marchinc  in  the  same  career  as  the  capital  of  Aivovie. 
Its  citiieiis  haye  formed  an  association  to  which  some  bring  the  tribute  ofmerd 
icientific  knowledge,  and  others  the  needful  pecuniary  aid  for  the  support  of  a 
T^hnologieal  Couege,  where  at  the  age  of  16  years,  are  received  uie  pupils 
of  odier  schools,  who  abandon  their  classical  studies  to  devote  themselves 
more  espedallv  to  commerce  and  the  arts  of  life.  It  is  only  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year,  that  this  Institution  has  been  open,  and  it  al- 
ready includes  some  of  the  most  skilful  professors  of  the  canton. 

The  Instruction  is  divided  into  two  classes;  the  first  comprehends  commer- 
cial aridimetic  and  logarithms,  applied  geometry,  practical  mechanics,  an 
abridged  history  of  the  three  ldng<k)ms  m  nature ;  geography,  physical  and 
mathematical;  natural  philosophy;  technology;  statimcs,  commercial  and 
manufiicturing,  of  different  nations ;  the  German  and  French  languages ;  cal- 
ligraphy ;  drawing ;  and  manual  exercises  in  different  trades. 

The  second  class  are  taught  algebra,  trigonometry,  theoretical  mechanics* 
zoology,  minendogy,  botany,  applied  chemistry,  descriptive  geometry,  civil 
architecture,  commercial  law,  the  art  of  modelling,  and  German,  French,  Ital- 
ian, and  English  literature.  Thus,  the  impulse  ^ven  in  England  and  France* 
by  a  few  philanthropists,  is  communicated  by  degrees,  to  various  parts  of  the 
continent ;  Lausanne,  Berne,  Geneva  and  B4sle,  have  already  technological 
Institutes  for  vouth  or  Scientific  courses,  brought  to  the  level  of  the  compre- 
hension of  ordinanr  adult  workmen.  These  beneficent  creations,  besides  3riekl- 
Ing  the  happiest  miits  to  the  soil  where  they  are  already  transplanted,  cannot 
€iu  to  extend  the  influence  of  good  examples  to  the  neighbouring  cantons, 
which  include  a  numerous  manu&cturing  population,  woiuiy  of  enjojing  the 
seal  of  flie  philanthropists. — Rev.  Eney,  trooML  tn  SiUiman^s  Javimai, 


COLLEGES  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

From  such  documents  as  are  afforded  us  by  the  « Collegiate  Record'  In 
our  files,  we  have  prepared  &e  following  table,  exhibiting  the  number  of  Gradu- 
ates <tf  the  present  year  from  some  of  the  oldest  and  most  flourishing  Institu- 
tions d*  our  country. 

Waterville  College,  Maine, 14 

Bowdoin  College,  Bibine,  -        -        -        -        -    82 

Dartmouth  Co&ge,  New-Hampshire,     -        -        -        88 
Vermont  Univernty,  ------    14 

Middlebury  CoUees,  Vermont,        -        -        -        -        16 

Williams  CoUege,  Massachusetts,        -        -        -        -    81 

Antherst  College,  Massachusetts,     -        -        -        -        28 

Harvard  College,  Massachusetts,        -    ,    -        -        -    47 
Brown  University,  Rhode-Island,    -        -        -        -        88 

Yale  College,  Connecticut, TO 
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Union  CoUege,  New-Yofk,     - 
Hamilton  College,  New-Yotk,    - 
Columbia  College,  New-York, 
Princeton  College,  New-Jersey, 
DIcktMOO  College,  PennsylvMila,    - 
Umveraity  of  PemMylvama, 


Rutgew  CoUegev 

Geneva  College,  New-YofH,      - 

FrankBn  CoUege,  Oeorgla,     -  .    - 

Haropden-Sydney  College,  Virginia, 

Transylvania  Univenity, 

Chapel  College,  North-CafoMna, 

Washington  College,  Pemwylvama,  ^ 

Washington  College,  Hartford,  Conn.  '     ,  '    .  '     Jo 


84 


.     IS 

s 

19 

8 

22 

-     18 

11 


Georgia  University,        '         "        "        '        '        J  a    /^,«i. 

Hence,  it  appeaitj,  that  the  number  of  graduates  in  tibe  above  n«5~  J^ 
leg^inlWTU;  Altowing  the  number  jTaduatedfhmi  each  of^^ 
cSleges  in  the  Union--^  be  equid  to  one  fiSh  cf  the  numberof 
each,  we  find  from  the  Gazetteer,  that  tfie  graduates  J^  J®^  J»"  ~1  ^  ^ 
than  800.  From  &e  first  16  CoUeges  in  tEe  above  list,  faidudmg  one  or  two 
newly  organized  in  die  same  states,  Aere  are  15  more  graduates  p^P«^^^* 
year  than  on  any  preceding  year.  The  whole  number  ofCoUeges  in  the  uni- 
ted States  is  more  than  50.  The  whole  number  of  graduates  annually  is  jMjU- 
mated  at  not  less  than  800,  and  allowing  to  each  Quadruple  the  number  of  the 
graduating  class  which,  by  the  way,  is  considerably  less  than  ttie  truth,  it  'will 
make  the  number  of  undergraduates  in  the  American  Colleges  8,200. 

The  number  of  Students  in  our  Medical  Schools  in  1824,  Was  2,180.  It  is 
now  probably  increased  and  is  equal  to^  or,  peih^  exceeds  the  number  both 
of  Divinity  and  Law  Students  in  our  country.  Of  the  number  of  our  schooU 
for  Law  and  Divinity— our  documents  do  not  afibrd  us  an  exact  account. 

Oui-  population  is  12,000,000,  for  die  education  of  which,  we  have  50  colleges, 
besides  several  times  this  number  of  well  endowed  and  flourishing  academies 
leaving  primary  schools  out  of  the  account.  For  meeting  the  intellectual  wants 
of  this  12,000,000,  we  have  about  600  newspapers  waA  periodical  journals. 
There  is  no  country,  (it  is  often  said),  where  Ae  means  of  intelligence  are  so 
generallv  enjoyed  by  all  ranks  and  where  knowledge  is  so  generally  diffused 
among  the  lower  orders  of  the  community,  as  in  our  own.  The  populatioa  of 
those  portions  of  Poland  which  have  successively  fallen  under  ^e  dominioo  of 
Russia,  is  about  20,000,000.  To  meet  the  wants  of  which  there  are  but  iS 
ne wspapeis,  eight  of  which  are  printed  in  Warsaw.  But  with  us  a  newspaper 
IS  the  daUy  fare  of  almost  every  meal  in  almost  every  family.  This  Is  one  of 
the  good  restiUa  of  the  liberty  of  the  press.  WhUe  we  thus  contemplate  the 
'"J®  constantly  inbreasing  number  of  our  coOeges  and  periodical  publi- 

cations, operating  as  the  engines  of  acquiring  and  diflf£iDg  intelligence  and  hap- 
piness  amone  the  people,  we  cannot  help  admiring  the  wisdom  of  that  « littte 
£!f  -1  J!  I,  devised  the  means  of  bringing  them  into  existence,— «elmow- 
JJ^jged  its  <*ligation  to  support  tiiem— and  which  declared,  that  tiie  worst  of 
otespottamsui  that  hi  which  ^rnonnu^  has  the  power  of  rule,  or  te  made  the  iiH 
»«^ment  of  corrupt  men  in  accomplishing  their  corrupt  destens. 

Jbcmmmd  VUiior, 


HIGH  SCHOOLS  OF  NEW-TORK. 


The  truste^*^  ^^  ^^^^^  -Annual  Beporiy  made  JTot.  12, 1827. 
<^ecUoii  of  ttier/ill®-?'^**  BchwA  Society  of  New- York,  in  obedience  to  the 
cnarter,  present  to  the  stockholders  a  general  account  of  the 
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ilftteof^loilHatkNiiflidar  theirektfge,  mlofdwir  iproceediiigt  daring  the 

It  will  be  recollected  that  Ae  wchooU  were  hi  credit  and  piospeiity,  when 
Ibe  pfeaent  boa«d^  tnutees  were  elected,  and  the  general  course  aod  nature 
ef  the  stiidiefl  were  detailed  at  large,  in  the  last  year's  annual  report.  We 
hare  tito  aatisfiiction  to  assure  the  stockholders,  that  nothing  has  occurred 
daring  the  present  year,  either  to  check  tiie  useful  career  of  tl^  institution,  or 
to  diminirii  the  public  confidence  in  the  diligence  and  ability  with  which  the 
principals  and  teachers  in  the  two  schools  have  discharged  their  trust 

In  the  High  School  fer  boys,  the  present  amount  of  s^iolars  Is  &w  hundred 
and  finty-Qiree,  which  faDs  short  of  tiie  lull  eompHment ;  but  this  deficiency 
is  probJ>ly  bat  temporary,  and  the  schools  are  necessarily  subject  to  some 
fluctuations  In  the  number  of  scholars,  arising  from  local  causes,  which  hare 
1m  coonexiott  wHh  the  permanent  character  umI  merit  of  the  estabttshment. 
We  were  apprehensiTe  at  one  time  of  losing  the  vahMble  services  of  Mr. 
Barnes,  one  of  the  principals  of  the  High  School,  but  we  are  happily,  relieved 
ihnn  that  misfortune,  and  we  entertain  confident  ezpectatloai  of  me  full  and 
continued  patronage  of  the  public 

The  monitorfal  system  of  Instrtictlon  has  recommended  itself  by  te  test  d 
experience,  and  there  is  rarely  any  instance  in  our  country  to  be  met  with  d 
soch  hree  communities  of  scholars,  aflbrding  equally  excellent  and  indubitable 
proofr  of  order,  discipline,  emulation,  anient  study,  and  rapid  improvement 

In  the  introductory  department  of  the  hoyt^  High  School,  the  average  num- 
ber of  scholafs  during  the  last  year  has  been  210,  and  of  that  number  60  have 
been  promoted  to  the  U^er  studies  of  die  junior  department  In  this  larKO 
class  of  veiy  young  boys,  ttiere  is  one  teacher,  one  assistant,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  momtors.  Here  are  disdoeed  the  very  first  symptoms  of  infimt  ge- 
aiuo,  and  the  tender  mind  receives  its  earliest  impressions  of  the  elements  of 
sdence,  and  the  value  and  beauty  of  moral  principles.  The  boys  in  this  de- 
partment study  the  alphabet,  roelHng,  readinfr,  writing  on  slates,  the  simplest 
and  most  ffenerat  principles  of  arithmetic  and  geography ;  and  instruction  is 
also  given  In  the  most  attractive  manner,  by  pldtures  and  fimuUar  lectures  on 
■atural  history.  A  committee  of  the  trustees  who  visited  this  department,  ob- 
served in  one  of  their  reports,  that  the  boys  at  that  time  amounted  to  24S,  and 
they  found  that  184  were  stodyjng  arithmetical  tables,  and  04  geography,  and 
nearly  aH  of  them  were  studying  words,  definitions,  and  spelhng  lessons,  and 
that  &elr  proficiency  in  geography  in  ptfticular  was  highly  commendable. 

The  jusJor  department  of  the  boys'  school  presents  the  Mriier  interest,  of  a 
farther  enlargement  of  the  fiunilties  of  the  y<mng  scholar.  The  average  num- 
ber of  boys  during  the  last  year  was  186,  and  of  them  06  have  been  promoted 
to  the  seiriof  depvtment  There  is  here  one  teacher,  and  two  assistants,  mod 
the  nKMBdtofial  system  appears  in  all  its  advantage.  This  system  throughout 
the  entire  school  b  now  greatly  assisted  by  a  double  ctess  of  monitors,  one  of 
which  Is  under  the  instruction  of  a  teacher,  while  the  other  class  is  on  duty. 
The  scholari  and  the  monitors  therefore  advance  witib  equal  steps  in  the  courM 
of  Improvement,  and  while  the  one  class  is  instructing  me  pupils,  tiie  odier  is 
enlarging  its  own  capacity  to  teach. 

The  studies  in  this  department  are  spelttng,  reading,  penmanship,  EngUsb 
grammar,  arithmetic,  gec^i^,  American  history,  elation,  linear  drawing, 
and  the  rudiments  of  mapping.  Familiar  lectures  are  also  weekly  given  on 
physical  and  political  geography,  and  portions  of  natural  history. 

The  committee  fiom  the  board  of  trustees  in  the  report  of  one  of  dieir  ex- 
tminations  of  this  department,  stated  that  the  method  of  teaching  arithmetic, 
sdopted  by  the  principals,  was  simple  and  comp««hensive.  The  pupils  were 
5  principles 


t  the  tnie  principles  and  reason  of  ttie  science,  and  they  followed  the 
aritlimetical  questions  stated  with  perfect  fiudiit^  and  great  accuracy.  Geo- 
graphy was  taught  excellently  weU,  and  the  pronciency  in  the  studies  gene- 
rally was  creditable  to  the  scholars  and  reputable  to  their  instructera.    liiere 
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was  a  general  spirit  of  actirity  and  enmlatkwi,  and  a  well  balanced  relalioa 
preserved  between  the  teachers  and  the  pupils. 

In  the  senior  department  we  are  presented  with  Ae  best  and  happiest  re- 
sults of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction :  a  system  which  awakens  enaulation, 
and  shows  the  value  of  industry,  of  good  order,  of  mild  and  efficient  discipUney 
and  of  the  great  facility  and  attractive  charm  of  monitorial  teaching,  coming 
fiom  tiie  lips  of  decorous  and  ambitious  equab. 

The  average  number  of  scholars  in  this  department  for  &e  last  year  is  148, 
and  there  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  besides  one  teacher  of  the . 
French  and  another  of  the  Spanish  lanjguage.  The  studies  in  this  department 
are  arithmetic,  algebra,  penmanship,  linear  drawing,  mapping,  essay  writing 
or  composition,  EngUsh  grammar  and  elocution ;  and  in  those  studies  all  the 
pupils  m  the  depaiSnent  partake.  But  there  is  in  this  department  a  judicious 
chlssi6cation  of  tiie  studtes,  so  as  to  adapt  the  course  of  instruction  to  the 
genius  of  Ae  scholars,  and  to  &eir  future  prospectM  and  destination. 

In  consequence  of  this  division  in  the  studies,  there  are  80  scholars  who  are 
taught  book  keeping  and  an  equal  number  geometry,  trigonometry,  mensura- 
tion and  practical  mathematics.  There  are  100  who  are  taught  geography,  80 
who  are  taught  Greek,  70  who  are  taught  Latin,  80  who  are  taught  French, 
ao  who  are  taught  Spanish,  and  40  are  instructed  in  landscape  drawing. 
Weekly  lectures  are  given  on  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and 
other  portions  of  nahxral  history,  and  the  lectures  are  accompanied  with  exper- 
iments by  means  of  a  eood  apparatus. 

The  reports  ftom  tills  department  by  conunittees  of  the  board  of  trustees, 
who  have  frequently  examined  it,  have  been  highly  encouraging,  and  very 
honourable  to  the  character  of  the  institution.  The  specimens  of  penmanship, 
book  keeping,  arithmetic  and  diawinf  have  been  neat  and  accurate.  T3ie 
scholars  have  been  examined  in  the  teamed  languages,  and  passages  were 
prombcuouslv  selected  from  Homer,  Xenophon,  the  Greek  Testament,  Livy, 
Cesar,  Virgil,  and  Cicero's  Orations;  and  the  proficiency  of  the  students 
was  very  gratifying.  The  large  class  which  read  and  translate  French, 
showed  tiiat  they  had  been  well  taudit,  and  possessed  a  familiarity  with  the 
phrases  and  peculiar  idioms  'of  the  language.  It  further  appeared  that  the 
classes  in  geometry,  algebra  and  aritiimetic  understood  the  ndes  and  possessed 
great  readiness  in  applying  them ;  and  the  more  advanced  idgebraists  in  partic- 
ular showed  an  accuracy  and  quickness  which  would  do  honour  to  any  semi- 
nary. Questions  are  dictated  to  tiie  scholars,  who  write  them  simultaneously 
on  slates,  nsA  almost  simultaneously  ^ve  prompt  and  accurate  answers.  A 
select  class  appeared  to  possess  a  solid  and  correct  acquaintance  with  the  ffen- 
eial  principles  of  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry ;  and  the  hiterest  which 
the  scholars  generally  took  in  their  studies,  and  their  proficiency  in  all  the 
branches  of  education  taught  in  this  department,  equally  surprised  and  delight- 
ed those  who  attended  the  examinations. 

The  plan  of  rewards  in  the  High  School  by  premiums  and  of  punishment 
by  penalties,  has  been  found  to  be  efficacious,  but  higher  tokens  of  approba- 
tion have  been  deemed  desirable,  and  an  improved  mode  of  distributing  tickets 
of  merit  has  been  recommended,  calculated  to  increase  their  value,  and  gratify 
the  expectations  of  the  parties  concerned. 

And  upon  this  general  view  of  the  studies  and  conduct  of  neariy  600  yoimg 
pupils  in  the  male  branch  of  the  High  School,  who  can  doubt  of  its  immense 
public  importance,  or  avoid  feeling  a  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  ?  It  is  upon 
the  encouragement  and  countenance  to  be  given  to  such  institutions,  that  the 
future  prosperity,  freedom,  virtue,  and  happiness  of  our  country  very  essen- 
tially depend.  The  elements  of  knowledge  designed  to  teach  young  minds 
their  tights  and  their  highest  interests,  and  to  fit  them  to  take  an  intelligent 
and  discreet  share,  in  the  complicated  concerns  and  grave  duties  of  social  life, 
are  first  taught  and  radically  imbibed  in  this  and  ouer  kindred  schools.  We 
surely  do  not  appeal  in  vain  to  the  good  sense  and  patriotism  of  the  proprietors 
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of  ttiis  inftitiition.  Unkis  wa  can  difiuse  very  exteoflhrely  among  tbe"rifiiijc 
ceneration,  a  knowleclge  oi  the  ordinary  details  of  practical  science,  they  wiu 
he  unfitted  for  public  trust  Our  free  covemments  require  a  sober,  well  in- 
structed, and  virtuous  population,  fiimiwed  with  a  knowledge  and  capacity  for 
bonness,  and  educated  in  the  strict  discipline  of  well  orga^zed  schools.  AU 
our  hopes  and  wishes  rest  on  this  Ibundation.  Without  this  controlling  prin- 
ciple, popular  government  is  liable  to  be  perverted  and  to  become  formidable 
by  its  abuses,  to  the  safety  and  happiness  of  the  people. 
[The  state  of  the  Female  High  School  will  be  given  in  our  next  Number.] 


NOTICES. 


WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

A  New  Treatise  on  the  use  of  the  Globes,  or  a  Philosophical 
View  of  the  Earth  and  Heavens  :  comprehending  an  account  of 
the  Figure,  Magnitude,  and  Motion  of  the  Elarth,  with  the  Natu- 
ral Changes  of  its  Surface,  caused  by  Floods,  Earthquakes,  &c. 
Together  with  the  Principles  of  Meteorology  and  Astronomy,  with 
the  Theory  of  the  Tides,  &c.  Preceded  by  an  extensive  Selection 
of  Astronomical  and  other  Definitions,  and  illustrated  by  a  great 
Variety  of  Problems,  Questions  for  the  Examination  of  Students, 
&c.  &/C.  Designed  for  the  Instruction  of  Youth.  By  Thomas 
Kettfa.  Fourth  American  from  the  last  London  Edition.  Revised 
and  corrected  by  Robert  Adrain,  LL.D.  F.A.P.S.,  F.AA.S.,  &c. 
and  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Rutgers'  College,  New-Bruns* 
wick,  New-Jersey.  New-York ;  Samuel  Wood  and  Sons.  1826. 
8va  pp.  334. 

Keith's  treatise  needs  no  e<munendation  of  ours;  and  the  name  of  Dr. 
Adrain  is  a  sufficient  security  lor  the  accuracy  of  this  improved  edition.  We 
mention  the  work,  rather  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  it  to  teachers,  as  a 
work  of  reference  and  satisfactory  information  for  themselves.  After  trying 
several  of  the  more  compendious  treatises  on  the  globes,  we  have  found  no- 
thing so  useful,*  even  to  young  scholars,  as  an  oral  abstract  of  this  valuable 
book,— communicated  in  short  and  easy  lessons,  illustrated  by  the  globes ; — 
flie  pupils  themselves  writing  down  the  problems,  in  succession,  as  they  solved 
(hem.  The  difficulty  of  some  of  the  problems  is,  in  this  way,  sufficiently  re- 
duced for  juvenile  learners,  whose  knowledge  is  thus  rendered  more  exact  and 
more  practical. 

For  the  personal  use  of  students  in  hieh  schools  and  other  institutions,  no 
work,  we  believe,  can  at  present  be  found  better  calculated  to  furnish  an  am-  . 
pie  and  thorough  knowledge  of  its  subject. 

Elements  of  Arithmetic,  Theoretical  and  Practical ;  adapted  to 
the  use  of  Schools,  and  to  Private  Study.  By  F.  R.  Hassler, 
F.A.P.S.    New-York;  James  Bloomfield.   1826.    12mo.  pp.  215. 

The  ma&or  of  this  little  book  is  evidently  well  acquainted  widi  his  subject, 
which  be  has  treated  in  an  ingenious  manner,  and  widi  no  small  degree  of 
originality.  He  has  followed  the  analytical  ptan ;  and  had  his  woik  preceded 
the  admirable  productions  of  B€r.  Colbum,  we  should  have  regarded  it  as  an 
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importtnt  and  Uglily  irahiftUe  ad^tloii  to  tfM  bboks  ia  this  deptf1fli«fit^«dii- 
eadon.  As  It  is,  we  iroold  leeomfDend  Ifais  work  to  Hie  netice  of  teechew,  in 
the  belef  that  eren  6te  moet  sidllcil  may  find  some  hints  in  its  pages,  wUA 
wOl  be  serticeable  to  tiiem  in  teacfaiiMr.  We  ^prebend«  howeTer,  that  flie 
boolL  is  not  exactly  fitted  for  the  om  oTschools,  unless  it  be  hi  eonneidoD  with 
some  otiber  work.  There  seems  to  be  a  deficiency  of  qnesfions  for  the  ezticlMl 
of  papib.  In  this  respect  it  diileis  widely  from  the  publications  of  Mr.  Col' 
bom,  in  which  the  learner  himself  is  led  to  file  dfeeo^eiy  of  principles,  tfuough 
a  joccession  of  practical  questions,  sUlfii^  afraaged :  whereas.  In  these  Qe- 
ments,  the  auUior  becomes  the  euide  to  the  pupO,  and  conducts  him  by  hie 
own  reasoning  to  the  rules  which  he  wishes  to  communicate.  On  tfus  account 
we  think  the  oook  will  be  more  useful  in  the  hands  of  teacheis  than  of  pupils. 
We  are  happy  to  obsenre  that  tlie  merits  of  this  work  have  been  sufficiently 
appreciated  to  lead  to  its  introductkNi  into  the  West  Point  academy,  and  several 
other  reputeble  seminaries. 

The  Primary.  CIms  Bock,  a  Selecti<»i  of  Easy  Lessons  is  Read- 
ing for  the  Younger  Classes  in  Common  Schools.  By  Thomas  J. 
Lee,  Compiler  of  a  Spelling  Book  containing  the  Rudiments  of 
the  English  Language.  Hallowell ;  Glazier  6l  Co.  1827.  ISmo. 
pp.  178. 

This  little  volume  contahis,  on  the  whole,  a  good  selection.  The  pieces 
ave  for  flie  most  part  intelligible  and  favourable  to  usefiil  thought  and  good 
toeOug. 

We  ought,  however,  to  sav  tiiat  a  hock  prepared  originally  for  the  younggBc 
difldren  at  oommon  schools  »  this  country,  and  leading  them  to  think  mora 
of  obfects  around  them,  would  seem  likely  to  be  still  more  useftd. 

Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic^  on  new  Plan,  in  which  M«i* 
tal  Arithmetic  is  combined  with  the  use  of  the  Slate ;  containing 
a  com{^ete  system  for  Practical  Purposes ;  being  in  Dollars  and 
Cents.  Second  Editioo,  revised  and  enlarged,  with  Exercise  ibr 
the  Slate.  To  which  is  added  a  Practical  System  of  Book  Keep* 
ing.  By  Roswell  C.  Smith.  Boston ;  Richardson  and  Lord,  and 
S.  G.  Goodrich.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  197. 

A  careful  examination  of  diis  valuable  work  will  show  that  its  an<9ior  has 
compiled  it,  as  all  books  for  school  use  oug^  to  be  compOed — from  the  results 
of  actual  experiment  and  observation  in  the  school  room.  It  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical woric ;  combhihig  the  merits  of  Colbum's  system  with  copkms  practice 
on  the  slate. 

Two  circumstances  enhance  veiy  much  the  value  of  this  book.  It  is  rerv 
comprehensive,  containing  twice  the  usual  quantity  of  matter  in  worka  of  this 
class ;  whUe  by  judicious  attention  to  arrangement  and  printing,  it  is  rendered 

Kriiaps  the  cheapest  book  in  this  department  of  educatkm.  The  brief  system  of 
ok  Keeping  attached  to  the  arithmetic  will  be  a  vahiable  aid  to  more  com- 
plete instuctton  in  common  schools,  to  which  die  woric  is,  to  other  respecto,  so 
peculiariy  adapted. 

There  are  sei^Bral  veiy  valuable  peculiarities  in  this  work,  for  which  we  can- 
not, in  a  notice,  find  sufficient  space.  We  would  recommend  a  careful  exami- 
natkm  of  the  book  to  all  teachers,  who  are  desirous  of  combtotog  good  theoiy 
with  coptouB  and  rigid  pmctiee. 

To  enable  our  readers  to  fonn  aeomparative  idea  of  Mr.  Smith's  system,  we 
may  say,  briefly,  that  it  coiresponds  in  its  leading  features  to  that  of  Mr.  Lovell, 
nonced  in  a  recent  number  of  our  Journal,  with  this  exception,  tiuit  it  is  com- 
posed without  reference  to  the  monitorial  method. 
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Fijrst  Pwioiplfa  of  {Iili^  Sp^^  Coqtajmiig 

the  words  of  the  New  Testament,  anranged  in  Lessons  adapted  tQ 
the  capaciu  of  Learners  in  Primary  and  Sahbtib  Schods.  By 
Caleb  H.  Snow,  MJX    Boston :  James  Loring.     1837.    ISmOir 

pp.  7a. 

'nie  nMMt  Tihuble  ptit  of  (hfe  very  foil  and  teeunts  neffing  book,  Is,  per- 
him,  the  cotumiM  of  proper  luunet  in  which  chfldren  find  90  moch  difficulhr* 

The  reeding  leMoiM  are  not,  we  think,  so  Jndicioiialy  eelected.  They  eonfut 
too  much  of  detached  phrases.  A  few  of  me  eaMer  parables  would  haye  been 
more  interesting  and  more  usefoL 

On  the  importent  qoestkm  whe^er  ^  Testament  should  be  used  at  aB  in  eom- 
■Mm  schools,  we  would  not  be  understood  as  deciding.  Much  certainly  must  de* 
pend  on  the  teacher's  judgment  in  selecting  intell%ible  passages.  But  while 
the  sacied  yohime  conOnues  to  be  empkiyed  for  school  purposes,  such  booki  as 
file  one  before  us  cannot  but  proye  usefol  and  acceptable  to  the  teacher. 

BOOKS  FOU  CHIU>REN. 

Idle  Hours  Employed,  or  the  New  Publication.  A  Selection  of 
Moral  Tales.    New-York :  W.  B.  GiUey.     1887.    ISmo.  pp.  236. 

These  tales  are  aU  of  a  good  moral  complexion,  but  written  with  ratfier  yail- 
oos  soecess.  Some  are  composed  wilh  too  evident  reference  to  a  premeditated 
rasalt;  and  some  giye  a  yenr  natural  and  striking  succesdon  of  events.  Of 
the  longer  tales  the  Fairy's  Gift  Revoked  proves,  we  tMnk,  somewhat  dull  an4 
tedious :  but  tkie  Deserter  wears  such  an  air  of  truth,  and  is  so  exact  In  clr« 
cmwtance,  that  we  could  jery  easUy  suppose  it  founded  on  foct;  i^jle  the 
aoml  which  it  incjitoates  has  all  the  force  that  could  be  deslmd. 

Always  Happy,  or  Anecdotes  of  Felix  and  bis  sister  Serena* 
A  Tale  written  for  her  children,  by  a  Mother.  Boston :  Bowi^ 
tnd  Dearborn.     1697.     18mo.  pp.  1^ 

This  story  has  a  captivating  title,  to  which  the  whole  book  correqwnds  with 
uncommon  felicity,  it  is  a  succession  of  domestic  occurrences,  e^  furnishing 
a  natural  and  impressive  lesson  for  personal  improvement,  and  tending  invaria- 
bly te  the  happiness  of  the  reader.  The  degree  ofyeeling  Mcribed  to  the  chil- 
dran,  however,  is  perhaps  unnecessarily  intense  in  some  instances. 

We  do  not  like  dry  narratives  of  mere  indifferent  facts.  But  fow  writers  for 
children  seem  te  attempt,  tothe  extent  which  they  might,  the  moral  impfove* 
meot  of  chikhvn,  through  the  medhun  of  their  undenUmdmg. 

The  Young  Naturalist,  a  Tale.  By  Alicia  Catherine  Hant 
Boston:  Munroe  and  Francis — New- York :  C.  S.  Francis.  1827. 
l8mo.    pp.  23a 

The  chief  excettenee  of  this  (sto  is,  that  while  it  aflbvds  much  geneml  l»» 
Hmctipn  and  amuseme^  it  aims  ^iroMg^t  and  very  successfully,  at  the  en4- 
icatkm  of  one  injurious  though  not  very  culpable  h^it  It  correctib  by  a  sue* 
cession  of  miU  but  effective  expedients,  that  immoderate  attachment  to  a  fib- 
vourite  pursuit,  which  is  apt  to  produce  a  neglect  of  duty. 

The  JuTenile  Plutarch ;  containing  accounts  «f  the  Lives  of 
Celebrated  GhildreUy  and  of  the  Inbncy  of  Persons  who  hare 
been  illustrious  for  Uieir  Virtues  or  Talents.    With  Engravings. 
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Boston :  Munroe  aad  Fraaeifl — New-York :  C.  S.  Francis.    1827. 
18ma    pp.  262. 

This  hiteiestinff  volume  will  enable  parentB  to  tnswer  satis&ctorfly  ^  com- 
mon  inquiiy  of  children,  '*  It  it  a  true  stOrj  ? "  This  circumstance  girefl  a  pe- 
culiar efficacy  to  the  moral  instructioQ  conveyed  by  narratives ;  And  at  aU 
events  secures  some  useful  knowledge  of  biogrq>hy  or  history. 

The  only  disadvantage  arising  frmn  such  reading,  is,  that  the  eminence  of 
the  characters,  and  the  publicity  of  the  circumstances  described,  seem  to  ren- 
der example  less  fiuniliar,  and  excellence  less  attainable,  than  when  brought 
by  the  aid  of  fiction,  within  Hxe  circle  of  domestic  life  and  of  ordinary  action, 
llie  volume  before  us,  however,  contains  sq  much  juotnUe  anecdote,  Hxai  it 
possesses  many  of  the  advanta^  aimed  at  in  fiction,  along  with  the  strong 
recommendations  of  truth  and  history.  The  cuts  with  which  this  hock  is  fur- 
nished are  generally  executed  with  accuracy  and  good  taste. 

Fruit  and  Flowers,  a  Religious  Story  for  Children.  Boston  : 
Cottons  and  Barnard.     1827.     18mo.  pp.  76. 

This  little  volume  bespeaks  much  acquaintance  wlA  the  minds  and  feelings 
of  children.  The  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sustained  with  unconmion  talent ; 
and  the  language  is  chamcterized  by  amphcity  and  natural  ease,  not  witibout  a 
good  deal  of  beaubr. 

It  is  to  parents,  however,  diat  this  story  will  prove  most  useful,  by  suggest- 
ing happy  methods  of  influencing  the  minds  of  children,  in  a  manner  consent 
with  uie  firee  exercise  of  their  own  thoughts. 

Evenings  in  Boston.  Boston  :  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  1827. 
18mo.   pp.121. 

There  is  much  varied  instruction  as  well  as  amusement  in  this  volume.  Hie 
geographical  information  is  very  interesting;  and  the  family  incidents  and 
characters  gvve  animation  to  the  evening  scenes,  and  aflbrd  relief  to  the  otfier 
parts  of  fte  story.  The  stjrle  of  the  boM  is  unusually  correct  and  spirited  for 
a  publication  of  this  class.  The  moral  character  of  the  incidents  is  simple  and 
natural ;  the  ambitious  intentions  and  aflected  sentiinents»  so  current  in  books 
of  tins  class,  being  happily  avoided. 


POSTSCBIPT. 

ArtieUi  po$tponed  HU  next  JVb.  Thou^ts  on  books  for  children— Review 
of  Prc^essor  Goodrich's  Greek  Grammar — ^view  of  education  in  France,  (from 
a  highly  interesting  work  recently  received)— Variable  Orthography— Several 
No&es— Suggestions  relating  to  the  formatkm  of  a  Society  for  the  Improve- 
ment of  Education— Intelligence  of  the  New-Haven  Gymnasium— Infant 
Schools  in  Phibdelphia,  h,e. 

07  The  unusual  press  of  matter  has  rendered  it  necessary  to  add  8  pages 
to  our  present  number,  which,  for  this  month,  will  add  of  course  a  little  to  ate 
pntage.  But  as  tiie  next  No.  will  contain  the  corresponding  number  of  pages 
"Ws  man  usual,  the  postage  of  the  Jirs#  fiffo  months  will  be  the  same  tthc^ 
tofore. 
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EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE. 

UniversUy  <f  Paris, 

[In  most  countries  of  Europe,  public  attention  is  at  present 
dfarected  with  unusual  earnestness  to  the  subject  of  education. 
The  necessity  of  national  and  legislative  measures  for  its  im- 
provement, is  felt  with  more  distinctness  than  at  any  former  pe- 
riod. The  patronage  of  government  is  extended  to  instruction, 
with  a  more  liberal  spirit  and  with  a  more  energetic  action,  than 
could  hitherto  be  traced  in  public  measures  for  improvement. 
These  oipens  of  general  amelioration  are  strikingly  observable 
in  France  and  England,  and  not  less  so  in  Scotland,  where  the 
work  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  taken,  was  publish- 
ed with  a  view,  as  will  be  observed,  of  aiding  recent  efforts  for 
raising  the  existing  standard  of  public  education  in  that  country. 

Whether  legislative  enactments,  beyond  the  support  of  com- 
mon schools,  can  ever  be  productive  of  good,  in  the  United 
States,  we  cannot  confidently  express  an  opinion.  Public  pro- 
vision may  interfere  with  personal  exertion  and  responsibility. 
Still  nothing,  we  think,  can  be  more  evident  than  that,  in  this 
country,  the  actual  condition  of  education  is  far  below  the  privi- 
leges and  the  ability  of  the  people.  We  would  not,  however,  be 
understood  as  complaining  of  supineness  and  inactivity.  On  the 
contrary,  the  successive  numbers  of  our  own  Journal  furnish, 
we  think,  satisfactory  proof  of  progressive  improvement  in  re- 
gard to  education.  A  more  vigorous  impulse,  however,  seems 
still  to  be  needed,  to  render  our  style  of  education  more  ade- 
quate to  our  circumstances.  The  work  from  which  the  present 
article  is  extracted,  is  written  with  scholarship  and  taste,  and  is 
evidently  the  fruit  of  much  laborious  research.  Its  contents,  as  our 
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readers  will  perceive,  are  rich  ia  historical  interest,  and  in  full 
information  on  its  subject. 
The  title  is  as  follows. 

A  General  View  of  the  Present  System  oj  Public  Education  in 
France,  and  of  the  Lmws,  Regulations,  and  Courses  of  Study,  in  the- 
different  Faculties,  Colleges,  and  Inferior  Schools  which  note  com- 
pose the  Royal  University  of  that  Kingdom  :  preceded  by  a  Short 
History  of  the  University  of  Paris  before  the  Revolution,  By  Da- 
vid Johnston,  M.  D.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Sur- 
geons of  Edinburgh,  &c.     1827. 

[The  introduction  gives  a  view  of  the  objects  and  design  of 
the  work.] 

The  present  appointment  of  a  royal  commission  to  inquire 
into  the  state  of  the  Scottish  Universities  has  excited  very  gene- 
ral attention  and  interest.  The  distinguished  rank  and  talents 
of  the  individuals  who  form  it, — the  vital  importance  of  the  duties 
imposed  upon  them, — the  extended  and  comprehensive  view  th^ 
are  understood  to  have  taken  of  the  subject, — all  give  good  earn- 
est that  the  result  of  their  labours  will  prove  highly  beneficial  to 
the  cause  of  science  and  education.  At  such  a  time,  a  short  his- 
tory of  the  University  of  Paris,  with  some  account  of  the  vari- 
ous enactments  now  in  force  for  regulating  and  arranging  the 
courses  of  study  in  the  higher  faculties,  as  well  as  in  the  inferior 
schools,  since  its  new  organization,  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

Destroyed,  like  many  other  useful  institutions,  at  the  period  of 
the  Revolution,  it  was  sometime  before  the  establishments  of 
public  instruction  in  France  were  again  placed  upon  a  proper 
footing.  But  as  the  reign  of  anarchy  passed  away,  and  the  gov- 
ernment became  consolidated,  the  institutions  of  the  country  ac- 
quired a  more  stable  form  and  existence,  and  a  new  and  com- 
prehensive system  of  general  education  was  organized.  This, 
in  many  of  its  essential  features,  is  deserving  of  a  very  high 
commendation,  and  presents  a  most  interesting  subject  of  consid- 
eration from  the  nature  of  its  constitution,  which  resembles  in 
so  very  few  points  what  it  was  previous  to  the  Revolution,  and 
is  perhaps  in  general  so  little  known  in  this  country. 

The  diflfcrent  schools  of  France  are  no  longer  independent  of 
each  other,  and  no  longer  possess  the  right  of  framing  their 
own  laws  and  statutes :  they  are  now  all  dependent  upon  the 
same  power,  regulated  by  the  same  laws,  and  subject  to  the  same 
supreme  jurisdiction. 

The  plan  adopted  in  the  following  pages  gives  a  short  detail 
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t>f  the  emrly  rise  and  after  progress  of  the  Unirersity  of  Paris 
before  its  suppression  ;  then  a  sketch  of  the  temporary  systems 
that  sacceeded  it ;  and,  finally,  an  account  of  the  Royal  Uni- 
versity of  France ;  and  it  has  been  the  object  to  make  this  as 
concise  as  is  consistent  with  perspicuity  and  distinctness.  Per- 
haps not  the  least  interesting  part  of  the  whole  may  be  that 
which  treats  of  the  courses  of  study  required  for  obtaining  the 
higher  degrees  of  academic  honours  in  the  learned  professions, 
and  the  preparatory  courses  of  liberal  elementary  education, 
which  are  imperative  upon  young  men  before  they  can  be  per- 
mitted to  enter  upon  the  prosecution  of  these  professions. 

The  University  of  France  presents  a  system  of  instruction 
very  complete  in  all  its  parts.  The  progression  followed  in  the 
distribution  of  the  various  branches  of  literature  ;  the  excel- 
lent arrangement  of  the  inferior  schools,  which  leaves  little  to 
desire  on  the  bead  of  elementary  education  ;  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  completing  a  thorough  preliminary  course  of  philo- 
sophical and  general  study  before  entering  the  faculties,  merit 
great  and  deserved  admiration.  At  a  period  then,  when  inquir- 
ies are  said  to  be  making  into  the  present  state  of  science  and 
literature  in  this  country,  not  only  in  their  deeper  but  also  in  their 
more  elementary  branches,  the  constitution  of  the  University  of 
France,  di^ering  so  much  as  it  does  from  that  of  the  Scottish  Uni- 
versities, may  be  studied  with  advantage,  and  may  afford  hints 
for  improvement  in  many  points  connected  with  the  system  off 
education  in  Scotland. 

The  short  account  contained  in  the  following  pages  forms  part 
of  a  more  extensive  work  intended  for  publication,  in  which  it  is 
meant  to  give  a  particular  view  of  institutions  and  establishments 
connected  with  general  continental  literature  and  education.  At 
the  present  time,  however,  imperfect  as  it  is,  it  may  not  be  found 
without  interest  as  a  separate  work  ;  and,  in  thus  giving  it  to 
the  public,  it  may  be  added,  that  nothing  has  been  advanced 
that  is  not  founded  upon  official  documents  and  personal  obser- 
vation during  a  residence  of  considerable  length  in  France. 

[The  work  commences  with  a  history  of  the  University  of 
Paris,  as  follows,] 

The  early  history  of  the  University  of  Paris  is  involved  in 
much  obscurity.  Its  foundation  goes  back  to  very  remote  anti- 
quity ;  but  the  precise  epoch  of  its  establishment  as  a  school 
cannot  well  be  ascertained.  When  we  consider  the  barbarous 
state  of  letters  in  the  early  ages  of  the  French  monarchy,  and 
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the  chinicters  d*  the  princes  who  then  governed  France,  we  can- 
not hope  to  find  traces  of  anj  establishment  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  the  sciences,  or  to  the  instruction  of  those  who 
might  wish  to  advance  in  the  career  of  literature. 

Some  of  the  early  French  monarchs,  however,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  had  in  their  own  palaces  seminaries  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  young  nobility  of  their  court ;  but  it  is  to  the  reign  of 
Charlemagne  that  we  must  refer  the  foundation  of  what  has  since 
become  the  University  of  France.  The  great  partiality  of  thai 
emperor  for  theology,  induced  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  it 
than  to  the  other  sciences,  which  at  first  were  much  neglected 
in  the  school  of  Paris  ;  for  though,  in  one  of  his  edicts,  dated 
805,  there  is  to  be  found  an  order  to  send  pupils  to  study  medi- 
cine, yet  that  science  was  hardly  known  ;  and  it  is  not  till  three 
centuries  after  him,  that  its  progress  can  be  traced,  and  its  im- 
provement observed.  More  enlightened  than  his  predecessors, 
this  monarch  did  not  confine  the  benefits  of  education  to  the  no- 
bility, but  admitted,  with  equal  facility,  and  under  every  encour- 
agement, youth  of  the  inferior  walks  of  life.*  At  the  close  of 
the  ninth  century,  Remy,  a  monk  of  Auxerre,  was  very  instru- 
mental in  keeping  up  the  character  which  the  school  had  al- 
ready acquired  under  Charlemagne*  His  numerous  disciples, 
inspired  with  the  enthusiasm  of  their  master,  laboured  for  its 
advancement  and  prosperity,  and  formed  other  teachers,  whose 
descendants  flourished  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  period  at 
which  the  University  first  obtained  those  numerous  and  power- 
fiil  privileges  that  have  contributed  so  much  to  its  celebrity.  If, 
therefore,  the  University  did  not  exist  in  an  incorporated  form 
before  this  time,  a  succession  of  teachers  can  be  traced  back  to 
the  age  of  Charlemagne,  and  a  gradual  improvement  can  be 
observed  in  its  institutions  down  to  the  epoch  when  it  received 
those  favours  from  its  sovereigns  and  the  church,  which  have 
since  rendered  it  so  important  a  body. 

It  was  under  William  de  Champeaux  en  Brie  that  the  great 
fame  of  the  Parisian  school  first  commenced.  Before  this  peri- 
od, besides  the  limited  extent  of  the  privileges  it  possessed,  its 
reputation  was  obscured  by  the  existence  of  other  schools,  es- 
pecially those  of  Rheims  and  Chartres,t  which  from  the  celebrity 
of  their  teachers,  were  very  much  frequented.  But  as  the  city 
of  Paris  rose  in  importance,  the  school  rose  with  it ;  while  oth- 
er institutions,  whose  renown  depended  solely  on  the  fame  of 
their  professors,  gradually,  as  they  died,  sunk  into  insignificance. 

•  DubovOki  Hift.  UniTen.  P*rU,  toI.  ii.  p.  672.  fCrcvi^r,  vol.  i.  p.  2. 
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Tha  cdebrky  of  iU  teachera  and  the  number  of  its  students  now 
increased  so  rapidly,  that  it  was  found  necessary  to  establish 
some  sort  of  govemment  in  the  University,  in  order  to  keep  up 
the  regularity  and  obedience  requisite  to  its  welfare  ;  andjfor 
this  reason,  towards  the  close  of  the  twelfth  century,  it  was  incor- 
porated into  a  society.*  The  studies  were  now  carried  on  in  a 
more  regular  and  systematic  manner,  and,  instead  of  theology 
and  the  arts  being  the  sole  objects  of  interest,  medicine  be- 
gan to  assume  the  form  of  a  science. 

The  principal  privileges  possessed  by  the  University  were 
granted  by  Louis  VII.,  and  his  son  Philip  Augustus.  These 
privileges  were  so  great  as  almost  to  encroach  on  those  of  the 
monarch,  and  to  give  it  an  existence  entirely  independent  of  the 
state.  By  an  ordonnance  of  Philip  Augustus,  it  was  exempted 
from  the  royal  jurisdiction,  and  both  the  judges  and  citizens 
were  exhorted  to  aid  in  keeping  its  rights  untouched.  It  was 
also  permitted  to  choose  its  own  authorities,  and  to  administer 
justice  for  itself.  In  very  particular  cases  only  could  the  judi- 
cial authorities  of  the  city  interfere  with  the  students  ;  and  even 
then  the  judge  was  obliged  to  deliver  over  the  culprit,  as  soon 
as  possible,  to  the  spiritual  arm. 

The  person  of  the  rector  was  almost  sacred,  and  the  Prevot  of 
the  city  was  forced  to  take  an  oalh  to  the  University, — a  cere- 
mony which,  though  afterwards  permitted  to  fall  into  disuse, 
was  never  abrogated,  and  continued  in  force  for  a  very  long 
period  :  the  last  Prevot  that  took  the  oath  was  M.  de  Villeroi, 
in  1693.t 

The  great  privileges  granted  by  Philip  Augustus  had  their  or- 
igin in  the  following  circumstance  : — ^The  servant  of  a  member 
of  the  University  having  gone  to  fetch  some  wine  for  his  master, 
got  into  some  dispute  in  the  cabarety  was  beaten,  and  the  vessel 
he  carried  brokftn.  Enraged  at  this  insult,  a  party  of  students  re- 
paired to  the  house,  and  maltreated  the  landlord  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  leave  him  almost  dead.  The  citizens  now  became  in 
their  turn  enraged,  and  having  armed  themselves,  they  sur- 
rounded the  house  into  which  the  students  had  retired,  and  put 
several  of  them  to  death.  The  heads  of  the  University  upon 
this  instantly  repaired  to  the  king  and  demanded  redress  :  The 
king,  dreading  that  they  might  quit  Paris  if  this  was  refused, 
readily  promised  them  what  they  demanded  :  the  persons  accus- 
ed were  punished  in  the  severest  manner,  and  to  prevent  any 

*  Duboallai,  vol.  ii.  p.  491.  t  Crevier,  vol.  i.  p.  281. 
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such  accident  in  futore,  the  privileges  alreadj  mentioned  were 
granted.*^ 

[This  interesting  history  we  shall  resume  in  our  next  num- 
ber] 


ADVANTAOBS  TO  BK  EXPECTBD  FROM  THE  FORMATION  OF  A  SOCIBTT 
FOR  THE  IMFROVBMBNT  OF  EDUCATION. 

This  subject  was  introduced  to  our  readers  at  page  485  of  our 
first  volume.  Its  vast  importance  to  teachers  and  parents — in- 
deed to  the  whole  community,  and  particularly  to  the  young, 
whose  interests  it  so  deeply  concerns,  will  furnish  sufficient  rea- 
son for  returning  to  it,  and  endeavouring  to  mention  more  dis- 
tinctly some  of  its  claims  on  public  attention. 

It  is  a  fact,  not  undeserving  of  notice,  that  at  present  there  is 
so  little  concert  and  cooperation  among  colleges  and  schools  in 
all  parts  of  the  country, — so  little  of  a  common  interest  felt  and 
expressed,  where  an  open  and  free  correspondence  would  be  so 
favourable  to  effectual  improvement  in  instruction,  and  to  the 
advancement  of  the  public  good. 

How  to  accomplish  the  formation  of  a  very  numerous  society 
of  intelligent  and  efficient  men,  throughout  the  country,  we  do  not 
pretend  to  prescribe.  This,  indeed,  is  not  the  immediate  object. 
Local  societies  or  associations  must  first  be  formed,  under  the 
direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances.  A  general  society  may 
then  very  naturally  be  formed,  by  the  union  of  all  or  of  many, 
and  uniformity  of  measures,  as  far  as  desirable,  may  be  in  this 
way  secured. 

An  approach  to  the  object  of  our  present  remarks,  is  success- 
fully made  in  the  county  associations  of  Connecticut,  for  the  im- 
provement of  common  schools.  Here  certainly  is  a  desirable  - 
point  at  which  to  begin,  and  from  which  to  dispense  an  exten- 
sive and  happy  influence  throughout  the  community.  Let  pro- 
fessional men,  and  others  who  feel  peculiarly  the  benefits  of  edu- 
cation, commence  such  endeavours  in  their  respective  vicinities, 
and  a  full  and  noble  result  will  be  ensured. 

An  association  composed  and  organized  as  a  Society  for  pro- 
moting Improvement  in  Education,  can  produce  any  effect  only  by 
acting  on  public  opinion.  It  has  no  power  entrusted  to  it,  and  will 

♦  Duboullai. 
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command  funds  only  to  a  very  limited  extent.  It  can  neither  es- 
tablish nor  regulate  places  for  teaching ;  and  neither  appoint, 
remove,  nor  control  instructors.     It  can  do  nothing  but  offer  in- 
formation and  opinions  to   the  community ;  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority  to  act  on  them.     Before  we  proceed  further, 
therefore,  it  may  be  well  to  inquire,  why  such  a  society  should 
wish  to  affect  public  opinion,  and  in  what  ways  it  can  best  do  it. 
To  affect  public  opinion  on  the  subject  of  education  is  desira- 
ble, because  the  modes  of  instruction,  the  means  used,  and  even 
the  teachers  themselves  in  many  or  most  of  our  places  of  edu- 
cation, from  the  humblest  priofkary  schools  up  to  the  best  of  our 
colleges,  are  yery   imperfect.     Associated   effort  is  desirable, 
because   it  is  not  possible  for  any  one  to  point  out,  at  once, 
where  are  the  greatest  deficiencies,  what  are  the  best  remedies, 
how  the  work  of  improvement  may  be  most  wisely  and  effectually 
begun,  for  no  individual,  probably,  has  knowledge  enough  and 
facts  enough  on  the  subject  to  draw   general  conclusions  that 
may  be  safely  trusted  and  used.     Union  would  furnish  know- 
ledge and  means.     One   person,  perhaps,   is   acquainted  with 
one  school,  and  another  is  acquainted  with  another  :  one  knows 
much  about  the  books  used,  and  another  is  acquainted,  perhaps, 
with  many  teachers  ;   and  though  none  can  have  a  view  of  the 
whole  ground,  or  even  of  any  considerable  portion  o£  it,  yety 
perhaps,  by  well  concerted,  vigorous,  and  persevering  edbrts^ 
these  advantages  might  be  gained. 

The  first  question  which  naturally  arises  on  this  subject  is, 
why,  spending  as  we  do  in  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  more 
money  for  education,  than  is  spent  by  the  same  amount  of  pop- 
ulation in  the  world,  feeling  more  anxiety  about  it,  and  making 
greater  exertions  for  it,  we  yet  fall,  in  many  respects,  so  much 
below  other  countries, — and,  in  all  respects,  so  much  below  what 
we  have  a  fair  right  to  claim.  This  is  a  question,  in  which  every 
member  of  the  community  has  a  deep  interest ;  but,  before  we 
attempt  to  answer  it,  we  must  have  much  information,  which  has 
never  yet  been  collected. 

The  first  thing,  then,  that  such  a  society  as  we  propose  to 
form,  can  well  undertake,  is,  perhaps,  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
a$  many  places  of  education  aa  posMle,  the  books  used  in  them,  the 
systems  of  teaching  pursued,  and  the  character  of  their  instruc- 
ters,  beginning  with  the  city  of  Boston,  for  example,  and  extend- 
ing our  inquiries  gradually  as  the  means  of  such  a  society  might 
be  enlarged,  and  as  it  might  feel  itself  safer  and  stronger. 
There  are  different  ways  of  effecting  this.   The  society  might 
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employ  an  agent,  who  could  be  aamaked  by  committees  or  by  in- 
dividual  members  of  the  society,  who  should  visit  schootam, 
person,  learn  their  character  and  condition  by  careful  inquury, 
and  spread  before  the  society  atterwards,  in  detail,  an  account 
of  their  respective  advantages  and  defects.  Correspondence 
might  also  be  held  on  the  same  or  similar  subjects,  with  persons 
ata  distance,  especially  such  as  might  be  elected  into  the  body 
of  the  society,  and  so  made  more  efiective  associates,  than  they 
could  be  in  any  other  way.  j      u     i 

The  society  might  purchase  books  on  education,  and  school 
books,  and  so  make  a  library  to  which,  all  instructers  and  all 
interested  in  teaching  might  resort  ;  to  which  the  society  might 
go  themselves,  and  send  their  committees,  and  learn  how  educar 
tion  is  carried  on,  and  what  books  and  means  are  used  for  it  in 
those  parts  of  the  world,  where  it  has  been  brought  to  its  best 
state.  And  finally,  special  committees  might  be  charged  with 
special  subjects,  such  as  the  education  of  teachers,  the  best 
modes  of  instruction,  or  any  similar  subject,  and  receive  from 
them  a  more  distinct  and  useful  view  of  it,  than  could  otherwise 
be  obtained. 

There  are,  no  doubt,  other  modes  of  operation,  which  might  bo 
adopted,  but  which  experience  will  discover.  Through  those 
already  mentioned,  however,  much  information  may  be  easily  ac- 
quired, we  mean  minute,  detailed,  practical  information,  such  as 
does  not  now  exist,  and  such  as  can  hardly  be  collected  in  any 
other  way ;  such  indeed  partly,  as  the  authority  of  this  Com- 
monwealth failed  recently  to  obtain.^  Such  information  as  this, 
must  be  the  basis  of  all  efforts  and  operations ;  and  until  it  is 
obtained,  and  so  obtained  that  it  can  be  confidently  relied  on, 
nothing  can  be  done. 

When,  however,  a  society  shall  have  obtained  the  needful  facts 
and  details  respecting  the  present  state  of  education  among  us, 
It  can  then,  by  its  committees  and  in  other  ways,  begin  to  dis- 
cuss the  means  of  impravetneniy  and  how  far  it  may  be  expedient  to 
act,  even  when  improvement  is  most  obviously  needed.  Such  a  so- 
ciety might  consider  for  instance,  such  subjects  as  are  now  much 
iscussed  infant  schools,  monitorial  instruction,  physical  edu- 
our  ;nfl*°  ''^**®'^  ""^  ^^^  s«n^  sort ;  and  determine  whether 
how  It         7  ^^  "^^^  ^^  promote  either  of  them,  and 

name,   the^«^V-^^    ^^.  V^^"**       ^'^  ^^^'^^  according  to  its  very 
society  might  consider  at   large,  how  education,  in 

231.)  and  thele?y^trti^J  °!"  ^«\r<^h.  ^^^C.  (See  Journal  of  Education  Vol.  1,  p. 
^  r    uai  compliance  with  it,  on  the  part  of  school  committee^. 
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all  its  braachMy  niaj  be  raised  and  quickened ;  and  thus^  in 
some  measure,  perform  a  part  of  the  great  duty  every  man  owes 
to  the  generation  that  has  assisted  to  educate  him,  and  to  the 
generation  he  is  to  assist  in  educating. 

Bat,  in  professing  these  as  some  of  the  objects  that  might 
claim  the  attention,  and  be  found  within  the  influence  of  a  so- 
ciety such  as  we  propose,  we  should,  at  the  same  time  be  de- 
sirous to  begin  Ua  operations  in  the  moat  unobtruaioe  mannery  and 
on  a  small  or  even  bumble  scale.  We  should  be  desirous 
to  begin  at  home,  where  improvement  and  reform  must  al- 
ways be  begun,  if  begun  efiectually  ;  and  until  something  is 
really  hazarded  and  done  there,  we  should  be  very  unwilling  to 
venture  abroad  with  suggestions  of  change.  But  when  this  is 
done,  the  circle  might  be  extended,  taking  care,  however,  to  go 
no  faster  and  no  farther,  than  led  by  knowledge  and  experience, 
and  accompanied  by  a  salutary  influence  and  general  good  will. 
We  will  now  proceed  to  mention,  more  in  detail,  some  of  the 
objects  which  might  be  promoted  by  a  society  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  improving  education. 

The  difliision  of  useful  suggestions  on  domestic  education  and 
parental  managemeniy — ^with  special  reference  to  early  and  efiec- 
tive  measures  for  securing  health  and  moral  improvement,  in 
conjunction  with  the  first  stages  of  intellectual  culture. 

These  great  points  are  by  no  means  universally  neglected. 
On  the  contrary,  they  have  never  been  so  successfully  attended 
to  as  within  the  last  twenty  years.  But  nothing  worthy  of  the 
nature  or  the  destination  of  man  has  yet  been  efiected.  The 
parent  has  but  little  security  that  he  shall  not  have  to  submit  to 
the  calamity  of  the  premature  death  of  his  children,  by  some  of 
those  many  forms  of  disease,  which  may  all  be  traced  to  a  want 
of  8easondi>le  attention  to  regular  and  adequate  bodily  exercise. 
Another  highly  important  and  useful  field  of  exertion  would  be 
opened,  by  the  establishing  of  infant  achookj  with  a  view  to  aid 
the  efibrts  of  parents,  and  promote  the  happiness  of  children,  at 
the  age  when  even  the  best  regulated  nursery  can  badly  afibrd 
sufiicient  scope  or  sufficiently  varied  occupation  and  amusement, 
and  while  the  child  is  yet  too  young  to  be  pleasantly  and  profit- 
ably employed  even  in  a  primary  school.  Every  day  is  bring- 
ing us  fresh  intelligence  of  the  vast  amount  of  good  that  is  ef- 
fected by  such  schools  in  England  ;  and  public  sentiment  is 
daily  becoming  more  favourably  impressed  towards  them  here. 
The  appointment  of  a  committee  to  inquire  into  the  expedi- 
ency of  establishing  such  schools  in   more  of  our  larger  cities 
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than  are  now  provided  with  them,  woald  probably  lead  to  use- 
fid  results  in  the  improvement  of  education. 

The  condition  of  our  primary  schooh  would  be  much  improTe- 
ed  by  the  assistance  derived  from  such  a  society  as  is  proposed. 
These  schools,  it  is  believed,  are  on  the  whole  well  managed. 
But  several  important  improvements  are  urgently  called    for. 
The  healthful  activity,  and  in  a  great  measure,  the  happiness  of 
children,  at  the  age  of  those  in  primary  schools,  require  free  ac* 
cess  to  the  open  air,  and  ample  space  for  recreation  withoat 
doors,  as  well  as  large,  airy,  well  lighted  school  rooms.      The 
aspect  of  every  thing  connected  with  education,  should  be  ren- 
dered as  pleasant  as  possible  at  all  stages,  but  especially  the 
earliest.    Very  opposite  to  this  is  the  actual  state  of  things 
in  many  of  our  primary  schools.    The  children  have  no  inviting 
play -ground  when  without ;  and  low,  dismal,  close  rooms  when 
within  school.     Improvements,  it  is  true,   have  recently  been 
made  in  some  schools,  as  to  the  accommodation  of  the  scholars. 
But  nothing  yet  is  done  compared  to  what  in  this  case  are   the 
actual  demands  of  humanity,  on  behalf  of  the  children. 

The  moral  instruction  given  at  the  primary  schools,  is  but  oc- 
casional and  slight,  when  regarded  in  its  vast  importance  at  this 
early  period  of  life. 

The  intellectual  discipline  of  the  scholars,  is,  in  some  instan- 
ces, very  good  ;  but  in  many  it  is  very  imperfect :  too  little  use 
is  as  yet  made  of  the  enlivening  influence  of  mutual  instruction. 
The  result  is,  that  taking  the  scholars  singly,  they  are  compell- 
ed to  attend  school,  and  sit  motionless  for  five  hours  in  the  day, 
if  not  longer  ;  while  each  receives  actually  but  a  few  min- 
utes' personal  attention  or  instruction.  This  branch  of  the  sub- 
ject, however,  is  too  fruitful  in  details,  to  permit  any  thing  like 
an  adequate  statement,  at  present.  The  aid  of  a  society  such 
as  is  proposed,  would  be  very  conducive  to  the  immediate  prac- 
tical improvement  of  these  schools — especially  as  the  age  of 
the  scholars,  and  many  other  circumstances,  afford  peculiar  fa- 
cilities for  whatever  changes  might  seem  likely  to  be  beneficial. 

The  low  condition  of  many  of  the  common  schooh  throughout 
this  as  well  as  other  states,  is  so  often  and  so  urgently  brought 
forward  by  those  whose  attention  has  been  particularly  attracted 
to  them,  that  it  is  unnecessay  to  enlarge  on  this  subject.  But  if 
the  actual  state  of  most  of  our  district  schools  were  fully  brought 
before  the  public  mind,  no  deficiency  of  proper  measures  for 
improving  them,  it  is  believed,  would  long  remain  a  subject  of 
complaint.     Perhaps  one  of  the  most  efiectual  expedients  for 
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raisiiig  the  condition  of  common  schools,  and  particnlarly  Ihat 
mnch  neglected  branch  of  them,  the  schools  taught  in  the 
summer  months — would  be  the  appointmant  of  an  individual, 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  visit  every  district  school  in  the  state 
of  Massachusetts,  for  instance,  and  return  a  full  and  exact  re- 
port of  each,  so  as  to  present  a  correct  view  of  the  existing  state 
of  these  schools,  and  thus  prepare  the  way  for  a  thorough  refor* 
mation. 

But  it  is  not  only  in  what  are  called  the  lower  departments  of 
education  that  improvement  is  desirable  ; — and  even  admitting 
that  the  various  stages  o£  preparatory  and  colUgidU  and  prqfes* 
iUmal  education,  were  not  chargeable  with  any  serious  defects  ; 
still,  a  society  which  might  aid  the  gradual  and  silent  progress  of 
improvement  in  these  departments  which  might  enable  instruc- 
tion with^eater  facility  and  success  to  meet  the  constantly 
enlarging  demands  arising  from  the    progress  of  the  human 
mind  on  other  subjects — ^would  be  an  object  of  earnest  desire  to 
every  friend  of  improvement.     In  the  several  stages  of  educa- 
tion, however,  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  much  remains  to 
be  done  for  the  benefit  of  that  portion  of  the  community  which 
enjoys  the  direct  advantages  of  higher  instruction,  and  at  the 
same  time  for  the  collateral  improvement  of  all.    For  in  few 
of  the  schools  where  education  of  a  superior  kind  is  acquired, 
is  there  that  full  and  happy  adaptation  to  the  wants  of  society  in 
its  present  form,  which  every  enlightened  mind  must*  regard  as 
indispensable  to  the  great  objects  that  are  or  ought  to  be  aimed 
at  in  educating  any  class  or  portion  of  society. 

The  introduction  of  books  properly  adapted  to  the  business  of 
instruction,  is  another  point  of  great  importance  to  the  improve- 
iDent  of  education.  Amidst  the  numerous  works,  in  every  de- 
partment, which  proffer  their  respective  claims  on  public  patron- 
<^e,  it  is  not  always  easy  for  a  teacher,  or  even  for  a  committee 
or  ether  body  to  make  the  best  selection ;  and  many  improper 
influences  are  apt  to  interfere  with  that  impartiality  in  selecting, 
which  is  so  essential  to  right  instruction  in  any  branch,  and  in- 
deed, to  good  education  generally.  It  is  not  merely  in  selection 
from  among  existing  works,  however,  that  the  benefit  of  a  soci- 
ety for  the  improvement  of  education  would  be  felt.  Peculiar 
facihties  would  naturally  be  presented  to  such  a  society  for  com- 
posing or  compiling  books  adapted  to  the  improving  state  of  edu- 
cation, and  better  suited  than  most  of  those  now  in  use,  to  aid 
the  labours  of  the  teacher. 
A  society,  such   as  is  proposed,  would  probably  facilitate   a 
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measure  of  great  importance  to  the  improrement  of  education — 
the  establishment  of  seminaries  of  instruction  for  Uacherw^  where 
persons  of  that  occupation*  might  be  qualified  for  the  duties  of 
their  office.  The  vast  chain  of  consequences  connected  with 
the  formation  of  such  institutions,  will  present  itself  to  the  minds 
of  all  who  reflect  on  how  much  mental  power  is  deposited  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  form  the  intellectual  character,  through  all 
the  most  important  of  its  stages  ;  and  who  have  it,  as  it  were, 
in  their  option  to  brighten  or  overcast  the  prospects  of  each 
succesmve  generation. 

Some  measures  for  facilitating  the  extensive  reception  of  jE^ 
ropean  works  on  the  various  departments  of  education,  and  of 
transferring  to  our  systems  of  instruction  whatever  might  seem 
valuable  in  them,  would  be  another  object  of  attention  with  the 
society,  and  would  affbrd  opportunity  of  efiecting  extensive 
and  permanent  good. 

Till  a  regular  seminary  for  the  instruction  of  teachers  shall 
have  been  established,  one  means  of  elevating  the  condition  of 
common  schools,  would  be  secured  by  the  employment  of  a  pro- 
per person  to  deliver  lecttxresy  designed  for  the  express  purpose 
of  communicating  useful  knowledge  in  various  departments  of 
science,  selected  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  a  teach- 
er's life  and  occupation.    The  results,  probably,  of  such  a  mea- 
sure would  be  the  personal  improvement  of  teachers  themselves, 
the  enlargement  of  their  views  on  the  subject  of  education, — a 
better  perception  of  the  important  charge  with  which  they  are 
entrusted,  and  more  practical  and  more  skilful  methods  of  in- 
struction.   The  efiect,  in  a  word,  would  be  to  rouse  the  minds 
of  instructors  from  a  state  of  apathy,  or  inaction,  from  the  drudgery 
of  mechanical  routine  in  their  office— to  a  lively  interest  in  the 
improvement  of  the  youiig,  to  vigorous  personal  effi>rts  for  rais- 
ing the  intellectual  condition  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  to 
something  more  worthy  of  the  noble  sacrifices  of  their  ancestors, 
and  of  the  happy  auspices  under  which  their  country  is  pursuing 
its  benignant  career  in  meliorating  the  condition  of  man. 

The  preparing  or  selecting  of  usefiil  froctt,  adapted  to  the 
various  classes  of  the  community,  would  be  a  very  efiective 
means  of  increasing  popular  interest  in  the  great  subject  of  ed- 
ucation. To  accomplish  any  of  its  objects  to  a  desirable  extent,  a 
society  such  as  is  proposed  must  succeed  in  producing  an  exten- 
sive impression  in  the  community,  that  something  ought  to  bo 
done,  towards  the  great  object  in  view, — and  through  those  par- 
ticular channels  which  to  the  society  seem  most  eligible.     In  a 
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word,  the  eonuDmiity  must  be  prepared  for  a  wide,  and  cordiali 
and  efficient  cooperation  with  all  the  moTements  of  such  a  so- 
ciety. This  result  will,  in  all  probability,  be  most  easily  attained 
by  Uie  diBsemination  of  popular  tracts,  addressed  to  the  commu- 
nity as  such,  and  at  the  same  time  to  its  various  classes,  with 
reference  to  their  respective  spheres  of  action  and  of  influence. 
Tlie  learned  professions,  severally,  ought  to  be  appealed  to*- 
parents,  and  especially  mothers,  who  have  so  peculiar  a  control 
on  education, — teachers  and,  above  all,  youth  themselves — the 
chief  objects  of  all  our  solicitude.  It  may  not  be  improper  to 
observe,  here,  that  this  class  of  the  community,  in  England,  is 
separately  addressed  in  eight  or  ten  different  periodical  works, 
devoted  exclusively  to  the  instruction  and  improvement  of  ju- 
venile readers.*  It  is  too  true  that  hitherto  the  young  have 
been  led  up  to  education,  under  external  influences,  and  that  a 
deep  personal  desire  for  improvement  has  not  been  sufficiently 
cultivated  in  them,  as  the  grand  spring  to  application  and  ac- 
quisition. Education  has  not  been  sufficiently  rendered  a  vol- 
untary and  spontaneous  affair. 

The  peculiar  office  of  the  clergy,  renders  their  efforts  in  con- 
junction with  those  of  a  society  of  this  sort  an  object  of  earnest 
desire.     That  their  exertions  would  be  freely  contributed,  no 
one   can  doubt ;  and  that  their  influence  in  promoting  the  ob- 
jects of  the  society  would  be  peculiarly  efficient,  is  equally  evi- 
dent.    If,  as  is  presumed  will  be  the  case,  the  aid  of  the  clergy 
can  be  secured  without  unreasonably  encroaching  on  their  time, 
the  actual  business  of  the  society  in  all  its  attempts  to  dissemi- 
nate information,  or  procure  it  for  specific  objects,  would  be  vastly 
facilitated ;   and  indeed  (the  suggestion  is  respectfully  made) 
the  pulpit  itself  may  contribute  a  powerful  assistance,  by  occa- 
sionally turning  pubhc  attention  in  definite  directions  to  our  du- 
ties as  citizens  and  as  Christians,  in  regard  to  the  wider  dissemi- 
nation and  the  higher  improvement  of  education. 

The  appomtmeni  of  a  committee  for  each  or  at  least  some  of  the 
objects  mentioned  in  this  draught,  as  well  as  for  others  which 
might  present  themselves  in  conversation  and  discussion  relative 
to  such  points,  would  probably  effect  something  definite  and  sat- 
isfactory within  a  very  short  time — at  all  events,  would  bring  be- 
fore the  society,  and,  through  it,  before  the  community  generally, 
ft  vast  amount  of  useful  information,  which  would  serve  as  a 
guide  to  subsequent  measures  calculated  to  promote  improve- 
ment. 

''  A  Tew,  do,  indeed,  exist  in  this  country,  but  restricted  chiefly  to  the  object 
of  religious  improvement. 
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As  the  society  would  naturally  expect  all  its  influence  to  be 
exerted  through  the  medium  of  public  opinion,  an  occasional 
pamphlet  or  other  pubUcatum^  as  the  process  of  the  society 
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huintments. 
Chfls-Books. 
Library. 

Periodical  Pablicatioiis. 
Slates,  PencOs,  &c. 
School-Room. 
Apparatus. 


Subjects, 
Eoundation. 
Description. 
Geometry. 
Reading, 
Spelling. 
Defining. 
Writing. 
Paraphrasis. 
English  Phraseology. 
Composition. 
Pronunciation. 
Punctuation. 
Arithmetic. 
Geography. 
Natural  History. 
Ethics. 


Prote$§. 
Classes. 

Subjects  of  Study. 
Books. 
Details. 

Order  of  daily  InstructioD. 
Scheme  of  dafly  Instruc- 
tion. 


Moral  Education. 

*  The  only  solid  and  true  foundatioa  of  all  morality  is  bud  in  the  first 
relations  of  Instructer  and  PupU.'  Pcstaiozzi. 

Oeneral  PrmeqtleB. 
Elicit  the  afiectbns,  and  direct  them  to  their  appropriate  objects  *,  to 
The  Instmcter, 
Associates, 
Mankind, 
Brutes, 
The  Creator. 
Bfild  and  conciliating  measures  only  are  to  be  used  in  the  education  of  the 
ifiections  and  passions. 

Reason  and  ccmscience  carefully  trained,  and  made  the  only  objects  of 
appeal. 

Confidence  in  the  instructer,  induced  by  the  aflections,  and  by  example, 
made  tiie  Ibundation  of  obedience. 
Obedience  made  the  basb  of  truth. 
Approbation,  founded  on  truth,  and  obedience. 

Amusements — rewards  and  punishmentB — internal  police,  and  process, 
made  to  exert  a  strictly  tnaral  iimuence. 

Affections. 

Employ  the  language  of  nature — attitude,  gesture,  countenance  expressing 
joy,  ^adness,  cheerfidness,  satis&ctkm,  contentment,  complacency,  approba- 
tion, love,  wi^  correspondent  tones  of  voice — caressing. 

Amusements  adapted  to  the  development  of  the  affections. 

Devotions. 

Social  inclinations  fumi^ed  with  proper  objects. 

Character  of  objects,  surrounding  children,  attended  to. 

Anecdotes. 

Dresi,  manners,  habits. 

Instructer  acknowledge  his  faults  firankly  to  scholars,  as  an  exampl<v  ^ 
tiieir  imitation. 

Aflections  heightened  by  associated  combination. 

Desired  emotbns  excited,  by  oratory,  address,  action,  countenance. 

Characteristical  affections  frequently  exercised. 

Address  pupils  familiarly  on  all  occasions. 

Mutual  sympathy. 
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KindneaBy  gentlenesB,  ctndour. 

Instnicter  evince  an  interest  in  amusements,  employments,  &c.,  of  sdiolan, 
sometimes  engaging  in  them  himselC 
No  competition — never  blaming  one,  while  another  is  praised — the  selfish 

rpathies  of  two  or  more,  being  never  brouj^t  to  desire  tlie  same  object,  at 
same  time. 

Character  of  Rewards,  and  the  manner  of  their  distribution,  considered. 

Pupils  made  as  happy  as  possible,  by  the  address  and  arrangements  of  the 
instructer. 

Selfish  passions  eradicated  as  much  as  possible. 

No  individual  comparisons— equal,  and  exact,  and  public  justice  given 
toalL 

Attainment,  notpkteej  made  the  standard  of  merit. 

Influence  of  comparatively  small  things,  considered. 

Uniformity  and  consistency  in  the  instnicter — avoid  caprice. 

Obedience. 

Induce  the  confidence  of  scholars,  by  aflectlon  and  conduct,  as  the  founda- 
tion for  obedience. 

Example — precept — practice,  founded  on  reason. 

Preventives,  rather  than  punishments. 

Few  laws — ^those  clearly  defined,  and  rendered  familiar  by  habitual  practice. 

Inte^tv,  and  honesty,  without  dissimulation,  on  the  part  of  instructer. 

Dimmish  temptations,  by  arrangement 

Self-government  induced,  by  appealing  to  reason  and  conscience. 

Peculiar  tastes  of  children  consulted,  and  guided. 

Punishment,  uniform,  certain,  immediate. 

Association  to  induce  obedience,  in  small  chUdren ; 

Reason  to  induce  obedience,  in  larger. 

Ridicule,  and  raillery,  used  for  the  cure  of  little  misdemeanours  and  habits. 

Natural  consequences  of  obedience  and  disobedience,  employed  to  encou- 
rage, or  punish. 

Punishments,  private  and  solitary,  to  induce  obedience. 

Power  of  words  over  ideas,  consulted  in  reproof. 

Pleasant  and  constant  employment  necessary  to  ensure  obedience. 

Active  cooperation  of  pupils  in  the  desired  pursuits,  induced  by  measures 
adapted  to  the  genius  of  the  mind. 

Be  exact  in  requiring  obedience. 

Seldom  command ;  urge  to  duty  by  the  influence  of  the  afiections. 

Apposite  stories. 

Truth. 
Never  require  children  to  accuse  themselves ;  ask  them  no  questions,  where 
it  is  for  their  interest  to  deceive. 
Clear  ideas  of  right  and  wrong  fixed  fai  the  minds  of  children. 
Honesty  and  integrity  respected,  commended,  rewarded. 
Confidence  desert  before  it  is  given. 
Candour,  encouraged,  and  rewarded  by  confidence. 
Avoid  presenting  temptations,  and  dissimulation. 
Fear, banished ;  truth  valued  more  than  any  pecuniary  consideration. 
Exact  no  promises  from  children. 
Strengthen  the  mental  powers. 
Appeal  to  reason  for  ihe  basis  of  truth. 
Be  uniform  in  punishments  and  rewards. 
Love  of  confidence  induced. 
Example  of  instructor. 
Pardon  the  timid  until  courage  Is  Induced. 
Reason  with  the  $€Mguine  until  their  error  is  seen. 
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Hemper. 
Induce  tlie  afibetfonf  wlileh  form  and  sweetaa  iSbo  temper. 
Never  irritate  Intentionally. 
Appeal  to  bme*  and  leaaoo— not  to  fear. 
Sympathy  of  smrounding  persons. 

Ludicvons  circumstanoet  suggested  to  aHay  anger ;  a  story,  &c. 
Wben  one  pasnon  is  awake,  excite  its  of^posite  to  allay  it. 
False  ideas  of  pleasure  removed,  and  true  ones  presented. 
Causes  of  anger  ascertained,  and  contndled. 
fie  careful  in  awakening  associations  attending  anger. 

Train  conscience,  by  firequent  appeal  to  it 
Induce  habitual  ob^ence,  as  far  as  possible. 
No  personal  emulation ;  general  praise  bestowed. 

Beware  of  (he  counterfeits  of  approbation,  pride  and  vanity — cultivate  the 
judgment  carefully. 

Due  degree,  and  kind  of  excitement  given. 

Affectionate  approach,  and  attention,  of  instructer. 

Pupils  set  a  high  value  on  the  instructor's  approbation. 

Attention  paid  to  surrounding  objects. 

Complacent  regards. 

Equality  observed,  as  much  as  possible. 

Correcst  ideas  of  right  and  wrong. 

Pleasore  of  approbation  induced. 

SynqMUhy  and  selfcomplacency  go  hand  in  hand. 

Jimuiement$. 
Controlled  by  the  instructer. 

Amusements  moralised  as  much  as  possible,  exercising  a  good  influence  on 
flie  affectitms  and  pasrions,  improving  and  elevating  the  mind. 
Adapted  to  the  understandiufln,  feelings,  and  habits  of  children. 
Blended  with  study  at  suitable  intervals. 
Instructer  mingle  in  Uiem  himself. 

Exercises  in  school  room  under  systematic  control. 

Evening  recreations  at  the  instructer's  room,  in  which  he  engages 
himself,  &c. 

Story  telling. 

Evening  reeling  schools,  and  amusements,  at  the  school  room. 

Play  games. 

Rewards  and  Punishment$. 
Moralized,  of  an  intellectual  nature,  addressed  to  the  understanding  and  the 


Rtwag'd*,  PunUhmerUe, 

Self  approbation.  Self  conderonatkm. 

Afiecnon  of  Instructer.  Loss  of  Instructer's  afiection. 

Success.  Defeat 

Consequences  of  obedience.  Consequences  of  disobedience. 

Caressing.  Ne^ect 

Encouragement  Ridicule;  Raillery. 

Self  government  Governed  by  the  Instructer. 

Proposed  for  imitation.  Contempt 

Hope ;  with  attendants.  Fear ;  and  its  attendants. 

Esteem ;  confidence  ;  love.  Aversion ;  Jealousy. 

Perusal  of  Libraij  Books.  Wooden  Books. 

Knowledge;  usenilness.  Ignorance;  Beggary. 

Happiness.  Misery;  Despair. 

Police, 

Power  emanating  from  the  pupils ;  Instructer  moralizing  the  public  senti- 
ment 
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Accuracy  of  language  used  by  Insfroctn',  in  lUustratioDs,  &c 

AflBociited  attention. 

Walks;  notice  of  things  with  Instructer. 

Interest  taken  in  objects,  &c. 

Anecdotes,  descripoons,  &c. 

Dictation. 

Me$norv, 
Rational,  phikMophical  memory  independent  of  particular  words. 
Pupils  use  their  own  languafre  in  Redtation. 
Convey  instruction  through  me  medium  of  more  than  one  sense. 
Take  nothing  on  trust ;  examine ;  compare,  decide  independently. 
Frequent  Reviewing. 

ConnezkMi  between  cause  and  effect ;  instruction  phUosophicaL 
Oral  instruction ;  make  things  interesting. 
Mechanical  habits  avoided ;  destroyed. 
Analogy  and  resemblance  properly  used  in  aid  of  memory. 
Arrangement;  classification ;  combination;  separation. 
Memory  and  invention  cultivated  together. 
Visible  and  tangible  objects  used  in  illustration. 
Gain  ideas  independent  of  given  words. 
Explanation  by,  and  to,  the  Instructer. 
Memory  exercised  about  things,  as  well  as  books,  lessons,  &c. 
Order  of  time  to  aid  recollection ;  association. 
Synonymous  Reading. 

Judgment. 
Present  materials  for  comprehension. 
Independence  of  decision ;  prejudices  removed. 
Discriminate  between  assigned  things,  actions,  &c. 
Analysis  of  similar  objects. 
CkMO  observation. 

Separate  object  of  judgment  fixMn  extraneous  tilings. 
Exercise  the  senses  on  visible,  and  tangible  objects. 
Examination;  Reasoning;  Deduction. 
Empk>y  common  occurrences  for  materials  of  judgment 
Generalization;  Synthesis;  defining. 
Indexes  to  books  made  by  pupils. 
Questioning. 
Decisions  on  moral  and  judicial  proceedings. 

Method, 
Care,  and  management  of  personal  things. 
Systematic  practice  in  every  thing. 
Distribution. 

Arranee  material  objects  in  reference  to  shape,  colour,  flee. 
Keep  Memorandum,  Journal,  &.c. 
Classify  things,  take  catak>gues,  &c. 

Ahitraetion, 
Perform  mental  operations  surrounded  by  noise. 
Instructing  emplo3rmenti. 
Bfany  operations  going  on  simultaneously. 

AsBoeiation. 
Avoid  improper  epithets. 
Coirect  language  and  description. 
Proper  combinations  of  thought,  and  feeling,  commended. 

Bwention. 
Experimenting. 

Fondness  ibr  voluntary  labour  induced. 
Independence. 
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Instnicter  observe  play  diingt,  0u^ 

YigoroiM  meDtal  acUon  sijq>ported. 

Close  Observatiaii. 

Employ  eomnKm  things  for  materials. 

Fund^  materials,  teach  chiMren  to  conibiiie,  separate,  and  compare. 

Toite. 
Simplicity  of  natoial  operatioiis  and  objects. 
CultiYation  of  the  senses. 
Woiks  of  art. 

Airangem^it  of  snrroimding  objects. 
Well  regulated  associations. 
Language  of  nature. 
Pictures;  Engravings;  Gems;  Medals. 
Di^;  Decorations. 

MaginatUm, 
Language  of  suggestion. 
Observation. 

Curiosities;  Excursions;  Walks. 
Well  written  Romances ;  Virid  descriptions. 
Analogies;  Similitudes;  Novelty. 
Excitements. 
Stories. 

Imagination  moralized. 
Instruction  given  in  an  interesting  shape. 
Surrounding  objects. 

Qeanliiiess ;  neatness;  dress;  decoration. 
Engravings;  Gems;  &c. 
Reverie. 
Dreams. 

Instruments  of  Education. 
Class  Book$i 

Bble. 

Worcester's  Primer  of  the  En^^  Language. 

Fruiklin  Primer. 

Fowle's  Child's  Arithmetic. 

Fowle's  National  Guide  to  Reading  and  Orthography. 

Sears'  Spelling  Book. 

WQlard's  Geography  for  Beginners; 

Reading  Lessons  for  Primary  Schools. 

Leavitt^s  E*^  Reading  Lessons.  :,  «.  n  i 

Lessons  in  simultaneous  Spelling,  Reading,  and  Denning. 

Woodbridge's  Rudiments  of  Geography. 

Murray's  English  Reader. 

Walker's  Dictbn^. 

Woodbridee  and  Willard's  Universal  Geogn4>hy. 

OJbum's  Intenectnal  Arithmetic. 

Colbum's  Sequel  to  Intellectual  Arlthmetie. 

RiHsell's  Grammar  of  Composition. 

Fowle's  Linear  Drawing. 

Enf^lish  Grammar,  without  a  Book. 

School  lAbfoary. 
This  contains  about  200  volumes  of  Books,  suited  to  the  taste  and  capagitles 
of  children ;  embracing  nearly  all  of  the  most  recent  juvenile  publications. 
Periodical  PubKeaiions. 
Juvenile  Miscellany.  American  Journal  of  Education. 

Youth's  Friend.  Boston  Recorder  and  Telegraph. 

Youth's  Gaxette. 
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School  JSpparahu. 

Eveiy  scholar  is  furnished  wi^  a— 

Slate,  PeiK^,  and  Sponge.  Writing  Books ;   Pen,  Ink,  but  no 

Desk.  Rule. 

Class  Books.  Cubes,  Beans,  &c 

And  Ibr  general  use,  are  tumisbed— 
Books.  Prints. 

Cubes.  Material  substances,  &c 

Tangible  Letters. 

School  Room. 


1 

Ck>Mt. 

Cloeet 

rdar 

57 

B 

rder'0                  "  ,              '['  ^'  ."  "                   Vi/otM\ 
JJ--                      Instructor's  Desk.                        -^ 

s 

Library. 

i 

1          1          1 

i 

1                D-k..                1 

1 

Stove. 

1                 D«U.                 , 

1                      i                     1 

DMki. 

JMkB. 

Boyi'  Eatranoe. 
1 

Oirh>  Eatranoe. 
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UfaUlRISS  ON  EDUCATION. — ^NO.   II.      TYY-.i^.   /'      '   /■/ U  - 

Thb  question  we  wish  to  consider,  is  not,  whether  the  time 
nsnally  spent  at  school  is  well  spent — ^for  undoubtedly  it  is — 
but  could  it  be  better  employed  ?  is  the  inquiry  we  wish  to  make. 

Experience  and  observation  induce  us  to  believe,  that  these 
years,  inestimable  in  their  value,  can  be  turned  to  a  better  ac- 
count, than  is  usually  made  of  them.  Boys  are  sent  to  school, 
to  be  drilled  into  the  same  course  of  instruction,  whatever  be 
their  future  destination  ;  and  the  first  ten  or  twelve  years  are 
spent  in  the  mechanical  process  of  regularly  going  to  school, 
and  performing  a  daily  task — this  is  the  boasted  privilege  of 
our  country,  and  we  wish  to  improve  it ;  not  because  much  has 
been  done  in  oar  common  schools,  that  we  should  relax  our  ex- 
ertions, but  that  we  would  render  their  influence  more  eflTectual, 
by  making  instruction  better  adapted  to  individual  necessities 
and  the  demands  of  society. 

In  this  time  might  be  acquired  such  a  stock  of  knowledge  as 
would  enable  men,  with  practice,  to  fill  almost  any  station,  if 
their  education  were  directed  to  this  end. 

A  boy,  destined  for  the  common  walks  of  society,   seldom 
learns  any  thing  at  school,  except  reading,  speUing,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  and  grammar, — the  last  three  constitute 
most  of  his  juvenile  education,  and  usually  engross  three  fourths 
of  his  time.    These  are  indispensable  branches  of  education  \ 
and  should  receive  a  proper  attention,  but  the  latter  is  exceed-  \ 
ingly  intricate  ;  and  the  propriety  of  teaching  it  to  children,  at  i 
an  early  age,  has  often  been  doubted — it  is  however  evident,  / 
that  it  should  not  occupy  much  time,  until  the  pupil  is  old  enough  I 
to  reflect  upon  its  use  ;  and  we  have  seen  it  taught  practically  ' 
with  far  more  success  than  theoretically. 

Our  former  subject  of  complaint  again  arises.  A  knowledge 
of  grammar  is  estimated,  by  Uie  number  of  times  the  grammar 
book  has  been  recited,  and  the  facility  with  which  its  rules  may 
be  applied,  with  very  little  understanding  of  the  subject.  We 
would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say,  the  tongue  should  never  be  com- 
pelled to  repeat  what  the  ear  does  not  comprehend,  or  the  mind 
understand,  for  this  would  be  impossible  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation now  pursued  ;  and  however  plausible  it  is  in  theory,  it  is 
not  feasible  in  practice.  Much  of  early  education  must  be  in- 
explicable to  children,  and  time  and  expense  will  unfold  its  utility 
to  their  understandings  and  discover  to  them  its  true  value ;  yet 
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we  would  not  bind  down  the  energies  of  childhood,  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  what  is  fovnd  to  be  a  task  for  maturer  years. 
Let  the  principles  of  grammar  be  well  understood  and  practicallj 
applied,  but  not  years  be  spent  in  dull  plodding  over  this  science, 
when  circumstances  demand  the  attention  of  the  mind  to  other 
subjects.  In  the  study  of  geography,  too,  much  time  is  spent 
upon  its  less  important  parts,  and  much  exertion  is  misapplied  in 
committing  the  whole  to  memory,  as  it  loads  the  miiid  wkh  m 
useless  burden  seldom  applicid>le  in  after  life. 

A  sufficient  knowledge  of  geography  may  be  acquired  in  a 
short  time,  to  constitute  a  correct  idea  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  earth  and  their  relatire  situations ;  and  if  it  must  be,  let 
the  general  knowledge  of  this  branch  be  deferred  to  a  later  pe- 
riod— ^let  the  estimation  of  different  nations,  manners,  and  cus- 
toms, be  acquired  by  general  reading  and  reflection.  Some 
very  cogent  reasons  advocate  this  method  of  studying  geography, 
particularly  as  it  regards  its  civil,  religious,  and  political  depart- 
ments. When  the  character  of  any  nation  is  comprehended  in 
one  sentence,  and  committed  to  memory,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
impressions  conveyed  to  the  child,  cannot  be  just  or  enable  the 
pupil  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  such  nations.  This,  together 
with  a  representation  of  some  distinguished  characteristic,  is 
the  opening  vista  through  which  the  young  mind  views  the  world, 
and  the  mention  of  any  particular  nation,  will  call  up  these  ideas 
to  form  the  judgment  which  after  years  must  correct,  when  these 
erroneous  impressions  are  effiu^d,  and  he  is  enabled  to  think 
correctly. 

These  two  studies  occupy  by  far  too  much  time  in  schools  at 
present,  to  the  entire  exchision  of  many  other  branches.  The 
evil  probably  arbes  from  attempting  too  much ;  in  the  former, 
from  making  it  too  mechanical,  and  in  the  latter,  from  committing 
to  memory  too  much  unimportant  matter.  Why  the  practice  has 
been  so  long  tolerated,  of  devoting  such  an  undue  portion  of 
time  to  comparatively  unimportant  branches,  and  excluding  al- 
most all  the  practical  arts  and  sciences  from  our  common 
schools,  we  can  hardly  conceive.  It  is  no  wonder  that  so  much 
indifference  prevails  upon  this  subject.  Let  any  roan  ask  him- 
self bow  much  of  his  education  is  subservient  to  practice  ;  and 
reflect  how  much  of  it  might  have  been,  had  it  been  properly  di- 
rected :  even  the  man  of  a  licensed  education  will  find  the  num- 
ber of  useful  branches  neglected,  outnumber  the  useful  ones 
pursued. 

A  neglect  of  these  is  not  consonant  with  the  spirit  of  the 
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age,  when  such  vast  improyemento  are  going  forward  in  the  scien- 
tific world.  Common  intercourse  demands  some  knowledge  upon 
subjects  which  occupy  so  large  a  share  of  human  ingenuity,  and 
by  which  indi?idual  character  is  so  much  estimated.  It  is  true, 
that  with  most  practical  subjects  after  life  makes  us  more  or  less 
acquainted,  as  chance  throws  us  within  the  sphere  of  their  ope- 
rations, and  inclination  or  interest  prompts  us  to  embrace  them  ; 
and  but  an  imperfect  knowledge  can  be  acquired  in  the  time 
proposed  for  their  study  ; — jet  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
success  of  education  depends  upon  its  application  in  the  dis- 
charge of  duty,  and  what  has  stood  the  test  of  experience  should 
not  subject  us  to  the  labour  of  discovery  or  invention,  from  an 
ignorance  of  fundamental  principles. — ^A  knowledge  of  the  ru- 
diments of  these  sciences  will  open  to  the  mind  a  new  world  ; 
and,  though  limited  in  extent,  it  will  be  the  means  of  enjoyment, 
and  stimulate  a  desire  to  improve  the  opportunities  which  rise 
up  to  our  acceptance  in  every  walk  of  life. 

The  mind  forms  its  habits  of  reflection  upon  whatever  sur- 
rounds it ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  store  of  information,  applica- 
ble to  its  condition,  b  increased,  so  will  be  its  perceptions  and 
improvement.  That  knowledge  is  roost  valuable  which  can  be 
carried  into  our  daily  intercourse,  and  be  harmoniously  blended 
with  the  business  of  lifej  so  united  as  to  'grow  with  our  growth,' 
and  lend  its  influence  to  form  the  character. 

Too  little  is  learned  at  scht>ol  which  can  be  made  to  extend 
*to  after  life,  and  aflect  our  intercourse  in  society — hence  the 
reason  why  most  scholastic  knowledge  is  soon  forgotten.  There, 
is  a  wide  chasm  between  theory  and  practice,  which  must  be 
filled,  to  secure  the  object  of  education.  Its  practicability  is 
not  felt,  its  interest  is  lost,  and  the  child  views  it  as  a  task,  rather 
than  a  source  of  enjoyment. 

A  school  is  society  in  miniature  ;  and  its  influence  should  be 
so  extended  as  to  flow  on  through  life.  Time  should  not  be 
spent  in  acquiring  that  knowledge  ^  which  has  only  a  nominal 
value  ;  schools  should  become  more  the  fountains  of  practical 
instruction  ;  and  the  time  now  consumed  in  idleness,  should  be 
devoted  to  those  branches  which  are  brought  immediately  within 
the  pale  of  active  life.  Teachers  should  not  confine  their  instruc- 
tions to  their  text  book,  but  extend  it  to  whatever  shall  probably 
aflect  the  future  situations  of  their  pupils.  We  might,  with  as 
much  propriety,  chain  the  exertions  of  the  whole  community  with- 
in the  same  narrow  limits  as  confine  juvenile  instruction  to  the 
same  beaten  path: — ^human  exertion  is  various,  and  should  be 
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variously  directed.  In  every  sitttation^  the  mind  AoM  be  inad0 
to  feel  the  necesaity  of  what  it  is  about  to  learn  ;  and  we  are 
confident  this  may  be  done  to  a  considerable  degree,  if  nothing 
extraneous  be  brought  to  the  work.  Bvery  one  may  be  in- 
structed by  his  experience,  how  much  easier  the  mind  learns  any 
thing,  when  it  is  inflamed  by  its  own  desire,  than  when  compelled 
to  undergo  the  formal  drudgery  of  acquiring  what  it  cannot 
adapt  to  its  own  necessities.  Our  education  should  be  incorpo- 
rated with  and  form  a  part  of  our  existence,  and  nothing  should 
be  ingrafled,  who^e  fruit  is  not  the  wholesome  food  of  life  which 
will  constitute  fi  portion  of  our  daily  subsistence — not  such  as 
is  merely  ornamental  or  whose  rank  luxuriance  absorbs  the 
vital  energies  of  the  parent  tree,  and  checks  the  growth  of  the 
other  branches. 

Nothing  in  education,  as  we  have  said,  is  valuable,  unless  it 
yield  the  important  consideration,  the  growth  of  the  mind,  for 
which  it  was  intended — it  should  never  be  considered  a  burden 
to  be  borne  about  for  occasional  use  or  exhibition. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of 
mankind,  who  have  become  so  by  adapting  their  education  to  life 
in  the  various  situations  in  which  they  were  called  to  act.  It 
was  a  practical  education  that  enabled  our  Washington  to  dis- 
charge the  important  duties  of  his  eventful  life  with  so  much 
success,  bringing  to  his  aid  the  active  energies  of  his  mind  unit- 
ed with  an  extensive  field  of  practice.  His  early  life  was  not  in- 
troduced to  such  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  ideas  as  now  bursts  * 
upon  the  mental  perception  of  school  boys  ;  he  was  permitted  to 
form  a  just  estimate  of  home,  before  he  sent  his  ideas  on  adven- 
ture to  other  climes  and  other  ages — his  mind  was  unfolded 
amidst  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  and  childhood,  rather  than 
doomed  to  be  an  exile  for  years  upon  the  once  classic  shores 
of  Greece  and  Rome,  and  compelled  to  imbibe  the  spirit  of 
darkened  ages,  and  a  religion  and  philosophy,  whose  mists  of 
error  have  fled  before  the  sun  of  revelation  and  improvement. 
If  there  be  any  thing  valuable  in  early  education,  it  is  to  lay  a 
foundation  which  will  support  the  superstructure  of  future  use- 
fulness. It  was  a  practical  education  which  raised  Franklin  to 
that  summit  of  philosophic  eminence  to  which  his  exertions  and 
talents  so  justly  entitle  him.  His,  too,  was  an  education  free 
from  the  clogs  of  modern  instruction,  simple  by  its  adaptation 
and  forcible  by  its  practicability.  His  mental  powers  were  de- 
veloped to  comprehend  whatever  should  constitute  its  employ- 
ment, not  cramped  by  blind  imitation  of  others'  sentiments  and 
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apiniotts  ;  but  his  greatSMs  was  aa  emkieiice  of  his  omn  crea- 
tion, grand  and  beautiful  as  it  was  original.  By  a  practical  ed- 
ucation we  would  be  understood  to  mean  such  a  one  as  is 
strictly  practical  in  the  sphere  in  which  the  indiridual  is  des- 
tined to  more.  If  possible,  make  an  early  decision  upon  the 
profession,  and  let  the  education  be  directed  accordingly. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   PARENTS. 

Booh  for  ChUdren. 

The  question  is  continually  asked  by  parents  of  this  reading 
generation, — ^What  books  are  proper  for  children  ?   And  in  all 
the  multitudes  that  daily  issue  from  the  press,  it  is  hard  to  make 
m  selection  of  even  a  few  which  are  entirely  without  objections. 
Some  of  these  objections  it  is  our  purpose  to  state,  not  with- 
out the  hope  that  they  will  meet  the  eye  and  excite  the  attention 
of  those  who  devote  themselves  to  this  species  of  writing,  but 
chiefly  to  aid  parents  in  the  responsible  office  of  selecting  books 
for  their  children.     It  is  not  merely  the  gift  of  mogmaUon  which 
qualifies  a  writer  to  compose  for  children  :  it  is  exceedingly  de- 
sirable that  he  take  into  consideration  all  IhefaculHea  of  children, 
and  address  them  as  possessed  of  all.     It  is  a  great  evil  to  make 
the  imagination  paramount,   or  the  sensibility  to  the  pathetie 
paramount ;  and  equally  undesirable  to  leave  these  entirely  out 
of  consideration.     Providence  addresses  the  whole  mind  :  there 
is  beauty  in  nature  to  cultivate  the  taste ;  there  are  touching 
circumstances  in  life  to  awaken  the  heart  in  tenderness  ;  and, 
above  all,  there  are  innumerable  objects  to  cultivate  the  desire 
of  knowledge,  with  their  laws  of  formation  and  their  secret  re- 
lations half  developed,  pleasing  the  mind  and  stimulating  to  an 
exertion  of  the  reasoning  powers. 

In  what  we  do  for  the  cultivation  of  the  young,  we  should 
beware  of  departing  from  those  principles  which  accurate  ob- 
servation discovers  to  us  in  Providence.  Were  the  child  able 
to  take  into  his  observations  a  wide  extent  of  Providential  deal- 
ing there  would  be  nothing  for  us  to  do.    That  he  is  not  capable 
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of  this,  imposes  on  us  an  obligation  to  create  a  miniature  disci* 
pline  about  him ;  but  ^  Tke  ckM  is  father  rfihe  moHy^  and  we  are 
bound  to  study  the  subject  deeply ;  and  there  ia  probably  no 
stimulus  so  great  as  this  to  the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  ProT- 
idence.  Observation  shows  us  that  man  ia  not  sufficiently  stim- 
ulated by  the  desire  of  his  own  happiness.  While  he  enjoys, 
he  feels  no  necessity  of  such  investigation ;  when  he  suffers, 
the  energy  of  bis  investigating  and  reasoning  powers  is  en- 
feebled, and  he  is  reckless  and  indifferent.  But  the  social,— es- 
pecially the  parental, — sentiment  impels  us  to  study  the  designs 
of  Providence,  and  give  to  our  children  all  the  benefits  arising 
from  its  discipline.  For  if  they  enjoy,  we  do  not  feel,  as  in 
our  own  case,  that  enjoyment  will  last  for  ever,  and  we  would 
obtain  for  them  the  principle  of  progressive  happiness  ;  and  if 
they  suffer,  we  cannot  rest  indifferent  and  reckless,  as  in-our  own 
case,  but  must  needs  seek  the  principle  of  consolation.  These 
principles  are  to  be  found  only  in  an  attentive  consideration  of 
all  which  is  comprehended  in  the  word  Providence  ;  and  it  is 
by  the  test  of  this  observation  that  we  are  to  judge  of  children's 
books.  They  are  exceedingly  important  in  their  influence ;  chil- 
dren's minds  are  tender  and  impressible  ;  and  a  book  has  often 
been  known  to  make  an  impression  on  the  mind  of  a  child  so 
powerful  that  the  milder  lessons  of  nature  in  all  succeeding  time 
have  been  unable  to  restore  the  equilibrium. 

We  do  not  hesitate  to  press  this  matter  for  there  is  no  danger 
of  stating  the  subject  too  strongly.  It  is  a  subject  of  increas- 
ing importance.  Modern  improvements  in  education  have  made 
books  come  nearer  to  children's  minds  than  ever  before.  They 
are  taught  the  meaning  of  words  more  accurately  ;  their  facul- 
ties are  stimulated  by  the  interrogatory  mode  of  imparting 
knowledge  in  oral  instruction  ;  and  books  are  not  given  them  as 
mere  amusement,  but,  made  companions  of  serious  hours,  and 
referred  to  as  sources  of  instruction,  are  often  made  more  intel- 
ligible and  impressive  by  the  practised  voice  of  the  mother,  and, 
in  fact,  almost  form  the  moral  atmosphere  in  which  the  child 
moves. 

One  of  the  greatest  dangers  of  books  written  for  children  by 
persons  of  talent,  is  that  of  exciting  the  sensibility  too  powerfully. 
Books  intended  to  inculcate  the  duties  of  obedience  to  parents, 
kindness  to  companions,  respect  for  the  rights  of  equals,  industry, 
modesty,  teachableness,  &.c.,  are  apt  to  abound  in  strong  cases, 
and  to  deal  in  severe  punishments.  Now  the  neglect  and  viola- 
tion ^of  these  duties  by  children  proceeds  from  a  thoughtlessness. 
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which  is  indeed  to  bo  checked  because  it  leads  to  heartless^ 
selfish  frivolity,  but  is  not  to  be  represented  as  involving  such 
exciting  events  as  are  often  made  to  follow.  Mere  reasoning, 
without  any  appeal  to  the  feelings,  will  oflen  be  found  quite  ade- 
quate to  produce  a  check  on  this  thoughtlessness.  There  is  a 
method  of  bringing  reasoning  upon  these  daily  duties  and  pri- 
vate virtues  before  the  mind  in  a  way  attractive  to  the  attention, 
and  even  of  making  appeals  to  the  sensibility  without  endanger- 
ing the  mind  by  powerful  associations  :  it  is  the  method  pursued 
by  Mrs.  Trimmer,  in  her  story  of  ^  the  Robins,'  where  a  fabulous 
veil  is  thrown  over  the  actors  and  sufferers,  while  the  incidents 
^  and  moral  obligations  and  feelings  are  strictly  human.  No  one 
who  has  witnessed  the  effect  of  this  little  book  upon  young 
children,  will  doubt  that,  in  spite  of  all  the  striking  improbabili- 
ties of  a  story  of  laughing,  crying,  and  talking  robins,  children's 
sensibility  is  sufficiently  excited.  No  parent  would  desire  that 
a  deeper  sense  of  the  reality  of  the  circumstances,  should  lay 
hold  of  his  child's  mind. 

A  bee,  an  ant,  or  a  beaver,  endowed  with  free  will,  (as  a 
child's  imagination  will  easily  be  led  to  believe),  may  serve  as 
mediums  of  moral  instruction  to  children, — being  members  of  a 
community  ;  and  a  child's  comprehension  being  able  to  take  in 
the  relations  of  the  individuals  to  the  whole,  and  its  natural  qon- 
science  instinctively  attaching  to  these  relations  all  the  moral 
obligations. 

Another  difficulty  is  avoided  by  this  species  of  heroes  and 
heroines  ;  and  that  is  a  reference  to  religious  obligation  in  sto- 
ries. There  is  a  great  deal  of  danger  of  injuring  a  child  by 
forcing  upon  the  mind  a  consideration  of  its  highest  relations  in 
the  small  incidents  of  daily  life,  and  on  the  other  hand  an  equal 
danger  of  accustoming  a  child  to  speculate  on  the  motives  of 
huAan  action  without  noticing  these  higher  relations.  The 
very  first  stages  of  religious  instruction  are  too  important  and 
of  too  delicate  a  nature  to  be  entrusted  to  a  book,  especially  a 
book  of  amusement.  Written  words  are  cold  expressions  of 
those  delicate  and  tender  sentiments  which  we  wish  should  min- 
gle with  the  first  development  of  the  mind,  and  give  a  devo- 
tional cast  to  the  whole  being.  There  are  indeed  a  thousand 
objections  to  putting  religious  instruction  into  those  little  books 
which  are  given  to  very  young  children.  Words  by  rote  about 
God,  are  the  most  effectual  hindrances  to  real  conceptions  of 
Him  ;  and  images,  which  written  words  and  figurative  express- 
ions are  too  apt  to  convey,  remove  Him  to  a  distance,  almost 
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neoessarily'-^beaides  alarmiiig  the  imagmaAioii.  When  the  ra- 
tionale of  the  finite  virtues  is  explained,  then  let  the  imagination 
be  conversing  with  finUe  beings, — and  the  immorUds  not  be 
brought  into  serious  situations,  until  the  mind  of  the  little  reader 
can  go  without  danger  on  the  long  track  of  its  immortal  rela- 
tions. 

In  proceeding  to  this  second  stage  of  children's  books,  an 
objection  frequently  made,  occurs  to  us.  It  is  this :  that  the 
Stories  anticipate  the  experience  of  children,  in  the  nature  of 
their  incidents.  They  present  situations  in  which  children  do 
not  find  themselves ;  they  often  intimate  moral  obligations  which 
cannot  be  felt  till  mature  age  ;  and  if  all  this  is  connected  with 
any  thing  touching  to  the  sensibility,  the  mind  is  excited  and 
yet  baffled  by  indistinct  ideas,  therefore  craves  it  knows  not 
what  J  and  in  its  search  after  excitement,  is  too  apt  to  fall  upon 
dangerous  matter.  We  would  exonerate  from  this  blame  such 
books  as  ^Always  Happy' — 'A  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side,'  and 
many  of  the  stories  of  the  almost  inimitable  Berquin.  But  we 
apprehend  that  great  improvement  would  result  from  there  being 
no  story  at  all  in  these  little  books ;  or  but  one  incident,  not 
a  connected  tissue  of  incidents.  A  conversation  upon  a  natu- 
ral object  familiar  to  children  in  general,  pointing  out  its  form 
and  obvious  powers  ;  touching  upon  its  beauty,  the  cotinexion 
of  this  beauty  with  our  happiness,  and  the  goodness  of  the  Cre- 
ator in  producing  this  connexion ;  and  leading  the  mind  to  an 
•ovestigation  of  hidden  powers  and  relations,  is  a  very  interest- 
ing kind  of  reading  to  children  :  and  a  little  book  of  this  kind 
would  store  the  memory  and  imagination  with  what  is  useful  and 
beautiful,  touch  the  heart  to  its  finest  issues,  and  exercise  the 
reasoning  powers  quite  as  much  as  would  be  consistent  with  the 
object  of  a  book  not  intended  for  absolute  study. 

When  we  speak  of  conversations  we  do  not  mean  conpersa- 
tiona  in  the  style  of  the  works  of  Mrs.  Wakefield,  (excellent  in 
their  own  way,)  but  conversations  as  informal  if  not  as  sportive 
as  those  in  the  ^  Visit  to  the  Sea  Side.' 

Books  of  this  kind  would  also  be  much  more  useful  if  accom- 
panied by  pictures.  Could  the  natural  object  which  is  the  sub- 
ject of  conversation  be  delineated  accurately,  it  would  be  a 
great  aid  to  the  child.  But  it  is  very  desirable  that  pictures 
should  be  accurate  and  beautiful.  The  art  of  lithography  might 
be  brought  to  conduce  to  the  improvement  of  children,  in  this 
way.  The  beauty  of  this  kind  of  delineation  and  the  ease  of 
multiplying  copies,  render  it  quite  in  the  power  of  publishers  to 
enrich  little  books  without  greatly  adding  to  their  expense. 
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Another  objection  made  to  children's  books  strikes  us  as  being 
well  founded.  This  is  the  authors'  not  leaving  children  to  make 
their  own  moral  judgments,  in  regard  to  actors  and  actions* 
Children  are  dwarfed  in  their  moral  nature,  as  in  their  intellec- 
tual powers,  by  not  having  any  thing  to  do— but  by  being  told  of 
what  they  might  themselves  attain.  This  head  of  the  subject 
deserves  a  longer  notice  than  we  can  now  give. 

There  is  another  difficulty  in  regard  to  children's  books,  which 
we  must  advert  to,  though  indeed  the  authors  are  not  responsi-* 
ble  for  it.  It  is  this.  Sufficient  discrimination  is  not  used  by 
the  guardians  of  children  in  selecting  the  books  as  adapted  to 
their  particular  ages.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  there  is  such  a  diversity  in  the  times  of  the  development 
of  children's  minds,  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  author  to  point  out 
the  age.  The  parent  must  do  it  himself.  There  is  a  little  book 
lately  published,  ^  My  Early  Days,'  exquisitely  touching,  and 
conveying  important  truth  in  a  roost  powerful  delineation  of 
moral  retribution  in  this  world.  But  part  of  this  book  is  im- 
proper for  young  children.  It  is  quite  impossible  for  a  child  to 
understand  it ;  while  it  is  unavoidable  that  it  would  produce  a 
strong  effect  upon  the  imagination  and  sensibility,  by  its  princi- 
pal incident.  We  have  heard  of  many  instances  in  which  this 
book  has  been  given  to  children  ;  and  a  very  general  impression 
is  abroad  that  it  was  intended  for  them.  We  would  recommend 
it  to  the  young  collegian  for  instruction,  and  even  to  maturer 
age  as  a  most  interesting  work — but  would  repeat  that  it  is  not^ 
throughout,  the  book  for  children. 


VARIATIONS   IN   O&THOORAPHT. 

Uniformitt  of  spelling  in  all  words,  has  always  been  regarded 
by  theorists  as  a  very  desirable  thing  ;  and  within  the  last  fifly 
years,  particularly,  there  have  been  repeated  attempts  on  the 
part  of  men  of  varioas  attainments  and  celebrity  in  literature,  to 
fix  and  settle  the  vagrant  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
The  success  of  all  these  attempts,  hovrever,  is  hardly  perceptible 
on  the  pages  of  the  great  mass  of  publications,  which  the  press 
of  our  day  is  constantly  throwing  off.  For  there  are  not  only 
many  simple  words,  in  the  orthography  of  which  few  writers 
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8eem  to  agree,  but  whole  classes  of  words,  about  which  authors, 
<  compositors,'  and  ^  foremen,'  seem  all  to  make  it  a  point  of  hon- 
our to  maintain  a  personal  opinion.  Whether  this  discrepance 
is  so  serious  a  disadvantage  as  it  is  sometimes  held  to  be,  or 
whether  it  is  one  of  the  necessary  evils  of  progression,  we  can- 
not take  upon  us  to  decide.  Our  present  object  is  merely  to 
point  out  a  few  prominent  facts,  with  a  view  chiefly  to  the  assisl- 
ance  of  teachers,  and  of  such  especially  as  happen  to  make  use 
of  school  books  entirely  at  variance  among  themselves  in  this 
department,  and  who  find  '  old  standards '  and  '  modern  im- 
provements '  in  orthography  baffling  all  their  efforts  to  come  to 
satisfactory  conclusions,  or  to  adhere  to  a  decent  uniformity  of 
regulation.  We  have  thought,  too,  that  this  would  be  a  conve- 
nient opportunity  for  dropping  a  word  of  explanation  about  the 
course  pursued  in  the  orthography  of  our  own  publication,  which, 
as  some  of  our  readers  have  no  doubt  observed,  is  different 
from  what  it  was  in  the  first  two  volumes  of  the  work  ;  &nd  as 
this  topic  is  capable  of  being  much  more  briefly  discussed  than 
the  general  subject  on  which  we  have  set  out,  it  may  not  be  un- 
advisable  to  dispose  of  it  first. 

After  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts  at  a  uniform  method,  em- 
bracing what  seemed  to  be  the  leading  improvements  of  the 
press  in  this  country  and  in  England, — and  afler  a  sufllicient  ex* 
perience  of  the  difficulty  of  maintaining  uniformity  among  <  com- 
positors' accustomed  to  spell  differently  from  one  another,  the 
North  American  Review,  as  a  work  deservedly  at  the  bead  of 
American  literature,  was  given  as  a  standard  in  almost  all  varia- 
ble words.  On  a  more  careful  examination,  however,  the  Re- 
view itself  was  found  not  uniform — of  this  fact  we  do  not  com- 
plain ;  for  to  be  dissatisfied  with  it,  would  merely  be  to  be  dis- 
satisfied with  the  unsettled  orthography  of  the  English  language. 
Still,  in  this  condition  of  matters  it  was  found  impossible  to  be 
consistent,  without  a  particular  system  for  the  regulation  of  our 
own  work. 

Such  a  system  we  have  found  it  necessary,  therefore,  to 
adopt ;  and  it  may  be  explained  in  very  few  words.  Usage^  wo 
think,  19  the  rule  of  good  taste  in  orthography ^  as  well  as  in  every 
other  department  of  language  ;  and  the  usage  to  which  we  wish 
*o  adhere,  is  tlie  average  (as  far  as  we  can  determine)  ofexUiing 
P^<*ctice  in  reputable  works.  This  average,  it  is  possible,  we  may 
mo^thi"*^^  "niss  ;  and  in  the  thousands  of  words  that  make  up  a 
our  n  ^^*'  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^y  escape  notice.  •  But  our  endeav- 
^ul  always  be  to  keep  the  standard  we  have  mentioned  ; 
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mace  we  regard  it  as  the  only  ooe  which  is  nataral — as 
one  which,  in  fact,  the  necessity  of  the  case  demands,  and 
in  spite  of  all  indiyidual  remonstrances,  actually  prevails,  fot 
proof  of  which,  the  literary  progress  and  history  of  most  Ian* 
goages  may  be  safely  adduced. 

Our  ioleation,  therefore,  is,  briefly,  to  avoid  peculiarities, 
whether  obsolete  or  novel,  and  to  fall  in  with  the  current  of 
good  custom,  as  far  as  we  can  trace  it.  This  principle  we  will 
now  proceed  to  apply  to  a  few  words  which  are  obviously  vari- 
able ;  but  which  admit,  we  think,  of  the  application  of  a  rule 
derived  from  the  preponderance  of  good  practice. 

Words  ending  with  db  or  c  may  be  first  adverted  to,  as  an  impor- 
tant class  of  those  in  which  the  prevailing  orthography  of  our 
day  difiers  from  that  of  former  times.  The  extent  of  the  change 
seems  to  be  this  :  in  words  of  more  than  one  syllable  the  addi- 
tion of  A:  is  become  obsolete  ;  thus,  in  the  vast  majority  of  publi- 
cations at  present  issuing  from  the  press,  pubUcy  heroic^  &,c.,  are 
spelled  without  a  final  k. 

For  the  correctness  of  this  statement  the  appeal  is  easily 
made  to  actual  observation.  There  are,  as  far  as  we  know, 
but  two  exceptions  to  this  usage, — the  spelling  of  elderly  per- 
sons, every  where,  who  decline  keeping  up  with  the  variations 
in  custom  ;  and  in  this  country,  a  practice,  confined  chiefly  to 
the  presses  of  the  city  of  Boston,  and  founded  on  the  idea  of  a 
standard  taken  from  classical  authors  of  the  last  century,  or 
from  Johnson's  Dictionary.  The  error  in  this  case,  (for  we  re- 
gard it  as  such,)  is  forming  a  rule  from  the  usage  of  past  times, 
instead  of  drawing  it  from  that  of  our  own. 

Many  plausible  objections,  we  are  aware,  can  be  oflTered 
against  dropping  the  final  k  in  the  words  to  which  we  have  allud- 
ed.   But  in  all  the  details  of  language,  existing  custom  and  not 
logic  must  be  left  to  prescribe  rules ;  and  a  well  disciplined  taste 
should  perceive  as  much  impropriety  in  adopting  the  spelling  of 
the  last  century,  as  in  conforming  to  any  of  its  obsolete  fashions 
in  dress.     Much,  we  know,  is  said  of  the  danger  of  changes. 
Still,  the  orthography  of  every  successive  century  of  English 
literature,  is,  in  many  words,  but  an  exhibition  of  changes  ;  not- 
withstanding which,  no  serious  evil  has  followed.     Nor  proba- 
bly will  any  fatal  result  ever  take  place,  from  leaving  literature 
and  language  and  the  human  mind  to  take  care  of  themselves. 
In  the  commonwealth  of  letters  there  should  not,  and  indeed 
there  cannot  be  any  restraint,  but  that  prescribed  by  good  sense 
^^  personal  opinion,  which  if  not  tramelled  with  niles,  will  nat- 
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urally  furnish  a  standard  sufficiently  extensive  and  permanent 
for  all  good  purposes. 

The  next  class  of  words  to  which  we  would  at  present  adrert, 
is  that  in  which  the  termination  b  variouslj  spelled  ow  or  or. 
On  this  point  there  is  a  difference  as  regards  general  use  in  this 
country  and  in  England.  In  the  United  States,  the  spelling  of 
such  words  as  favour^  honour^  lahouty  without  «,  is  much  more 
prevalent  comparatively  than  in  England,  where,  as  yet,  this 
mode  b  but  an  innovation — a  thing  suggested  and  introduced 
as  an  improvement,  but  certainly  not  yet  generally  adopted. 
For  the  correctness  of  this  opinion  we  refer  to  the  actual  state 
of  the  press.  The  words  error ^  horror,  terroTy  inferior y  n^erior^ 
and  several  others,  seem  to  be  acknowledged  as  a  separate 
class.  Adhering,  therefore,  to  present  usage  as  a  rule,  we  must 
be  content  to  see  honour  and  error  occurring  perhaps  in  the 
same  line — leaving  the  responsibility  not  with  a  rule,  a  gram- 
mar, or  a  xlictionary,  but  with  the  acknowledged  fact  of  com- 
mon consent. 

Whether  usage,  in  thb  country,  is  not  sufficiently  general  to 
authorize  the  orthography  of  honor,  labor,  &c.,  we  cannot  pre- 
sume to  decide,  without  a  fuller  local  knowledge  of  facts  than 
we  now  possess.  Independently,  however,  of  a  doubt  of  its  propri- 
ety even  here,  the  argument  for  conformity  to  England  in  thb 
point  and  all  others  which  concern  our  common  language,  b, 
we  think,  a  strong  one.  Needless  variations  are  an  evil  to  be 
deprecated,  where  so  many  advantages  connected  with  litera- 
ture and  science^  not  to  speak  of  other  things,  are  dependent 
on  uniformity. 

Another  important  class  of  words  consists  of  those  which  ter- 
minate mize  as  civilize,  &c.  The  difference  which  present  use 
prescribes  in  single  words,  b  very  arbitrary  in  thb  case  ;  thus,  we 
are  required  to  spell  crilidse  with  8,  but  civilize  with  z.  Uniform- 
ity in  thb  class  of  words  b  certainly  a  desirable  thing.  But 
the  attempt  to  secure  it  produces,  we  think,  the  efiect  of  inno- 
vation— it  is  obviously  a  departure  from  prevailiog  usage — the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

Polysyllables  accented  on  the  first  syllable,  and  ending  with 
a  consonant  preceding  ed,  are  somewhat  analogous  ;  bigoUd 
and  riveUdf  (if  not  benefited,)  are  more  generally  spelled  without 
the  double  t ;  while  couneeUedj  toorsJUpped,  tra/oelled,  retain  the 
double  consonant. 

The  same  remarks,  nearly,  may  apply  to  the  words  judgemenif 
abridgement,  acknowledgemeni,  &c.     In  point  of  orthoepy,  the 
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<  in  these  words  is  essential  to  their  true  pronunciation  ;  and 
were  the  question  whether  we  should  throw  out  that  letter  or 
retain  it,  the  decision  would  doubtless  be  in  favour  of  the  let- 
ter's keeping  its  place.  But  this  is  not  a  question  of  orthoepy  : 
it  is  one  of  orthography ;  and  the  case  is  already  foreclosed  by 
use  and  custom,  which  give  judgment^  &c.  as  the  true  spelling. 

There  are,  we  admit,  strenuous  efforts  now  making,  both  here 
and  in  England,  to  call  back  the  letter  e  in  the  words  mentioned. 
But  these  efforts  are  evidently  made  against  the  current,  and  in 
point  of  taste  and  propriety  must  fall  under  the  denomination  of 
deviations,  rather  than  of  precedents. 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  farther  discussion  or  of 
minute'  detail  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  considerable  impor- 
tance to  literature  ;  it  concerns,  too,  the  actual  instruction  of 
every  school ;  and  our  readers  will  not,  we  trust,  be  reluctant  to 
return  to  it,  when  opportunity  may  offer  for  a  more  extensive 
and  exact  investigation,  along  with  a  fuller  list  of  words  in 
in  which  the  orthography  of  different  publications  and  presses 
is  at  variance. 


REVIEWS. 

Elemenia  (f  Greek  Grammar.  By  Chauncet  A.  Goodrich. 
Used  in  Yale  College.  Fourlh  Ed^iumy  Enlarged  and  Improved. 
Hartford.    O.  D.  Cooke,  &  Co.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  247. 

The  continued  use  of  this  grammar  in  Yale  College,  would 
vgue  that  a  practical  manual,  compiled  for  the  daily  purposes 
of  the  teacher  and  the  student,  is,  in  that  institution,  preferred 
to  a  more  copious  work,  which  would  afford,  perhaps,  greater 
•cope  for  reference  in  later  stages  of  application.  Nor  does 
this  preference  seem  an  injudicious  one.  It  is  a  course,  proba- 
bly, the  best  adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  the  great  majority 
of  American  students,  whose  object  is  not,  and,  for  some  time, 
^  least,  cannot  be,  an  extensive  course  of  Greek  reading,  but 
good  instruction  and  good  discipline,  on  a  comparatively  limited 
number  of  authors. 

That  the  study  of  Greek  ought  to  stop  here,  we  are  far  from 
thinking.    To  be  valuable  as  a  means  of  mental  improvement. 
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it  should  be  carried  on  as  a  recreation  amidst  the  more  labori- 
ous application  of  professional  studies  and  professional  life  ; 
and  good  Greek  scholars  must  be  comparatively  rare  among  us^ 
till  the  doTotion  of  mature  minds  and  personal  taste,  is  broogliC 
more  extensively  into  the  department  of  ancient  literature. 
That  a  result  so  propitious  to  learning  will  become  more  gener- 
al among  educated  men,  we  have  no  doubt. 

In  all  our  seminaries,  whether  collegiate  or  preparatory,  in- 
struction in  the  Greek  language,  has  within  a  few  years,  be- 
come much  more  exact,  and  much  more  extensive  than  formerly. 
The  spirit  of  Grecian  literature  is  distinctly  felt,  as  one  of  the 
impulses  to  improvement.  The  more  advanced  classes  of  stu- 
dents seem  to  enter  with  more  intelligence  and  with  more  of  a 
genuine  pleasure  into  this  department  of  their  studies  ;  and 
teachers,  in  all  orders  of  seminaries,  are  becoming  more  inter- 
ested, and  consequently  more  successful,  in  this  branch  of  in- 
struction. 

The  great  and  perceptible  improvement  of  which  we  are 
speaking,  has  of  late  been  much  accelerated  by  the  attention  so 
generally  paid  to  the  German  language,  and  to  German  writers 
on  the  science  of  grammar.  Among  the  many  good  fruits  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  writers  of  Germany,  and  as  a  valuable 
means  of  improvement  in  education,  Buttmann's  Greek  Gram- 
mar, translated  by  Mr.  Everett,  is,  we  trust,  familiar  to  every 
instructor  in  this  country,  who  teaches  the  Greek  language. 

At  the  time  when  the  translation  of  Buttmann  appeared,  we 
thought,  in  common  with  many,  that  a  work  so  ample  and  so 
minute — one  which  had  received  the  sanction  of  the  German 
seminaries — ^would,  if  introduced  among  us,  exert  a  highly  fa- 
vourable influence  on  Greek  studies,  both  in  schools  and  in  col- 
leges. A  more  attentive  consideration  has,  we  confess,  changed 
this  opinion.  The  brief  course  of  Greek,  prescribed  at  our 
seminaries,  hardly  requires,  perhaps,  so  full  a  work  on  gram- 
mar as  that  of  Buttmann ;  and  the  attempt  to  learn  the  whole 
book  is  found  excessively  laborious  ;  nor  indeed,  does  this  at- 
tempt prove  ultimately  successful,  where  there  is  such  a  multi- 
plicity of  details  to  be  remembered.  In  these  circumstances,  a 
selection  made  by  the  teacher,  would,  no  doubt,  obviate  every 
difficulty.  But  the  judgment  and  the  reading  indispensable  to  a 
right  selection,  are  by  no  means  of  an  ordinary  degree  ;  and 
when  we  advert  to  the  youth  and  inexperience  not  to  speak  of 
the  limited  reading  of  most  of  our  teachers  of  Greek,  we  need 
Rot  be  surprised  that  such  a  method  should  fail,  and  that  in  some 
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instances  in  which  the  grammar  of  Buttmann  has  been  tried, 
boys  are  found  less  thoroughly  prepared,  than  where  the  teach- 
ers adhere  to  a  book  which  is  much  more  compendious,  but  in 
the  use  of  which  the  whole  or  nearly  the  whole  volume  is  com- 
mitted to  memory.  An  additional  disadvantage,  sometimes,  is 
to  be  encountered  in  schools  where  Buttmann's  Grammar  is 
used.  Through  the  remissness  of  parents  or  teachers  the  schol- 
ars continue  to  use  the  New  Testament  and  the  Grseca  Minora  of 
Dalzell,  as  the  books  to  which  they  are  to  apply  the  principles 
and  rules  acquired  from  the  study  of  Buttmann  ;  and  as  this 
work  was  not  prepared  with  reference  to  these  class  books,  the 
scholar  finds  himself  embarrassed,  and  his  grammar  in  some  in- 
stances inapplicable  or  insufficient.  Besides  which,  the  matter 
which  he  has  treasured  up  in  his  memory,  from  the  study  of  the 
grammar,  is  too  seldom  brought  into  use  by  apposite  cases  making 
a  demand  for  it ;  and  much  of  what  he  has  actually  learned^ 
and  learned  well,  perhaps,  soon  slips  from  his  memory. 

All  that  we  have  now  said,  it  will  be  observed,  applies  not  to 
defectiveness  in  the  work  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  but 
to  mistakes  and  imperfection  in  the  use  of  it,  which  were  antici- 
pated and  duly  pointed  out  in  the  translator's  own  preface.    The 
book  itself  is  invaluable  to  the  more  advanced  students  at  col- 
lege, and  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
As  a  work  for  reference  and  personal  use,  it  will  long,  we  trust, 
be  associated  with  the  name  of  its  translator,  whose  services  to 
Greek  literature  rank  him  among  the  benefactors  of  his  country. 
That  there  is  still  room,  however,  for  a  suitable  Greek  Gram- 
mar for  schools,  is,  we  believe,  obvious  to  all  who  attentively 
observe  the  actual  condition   of  our  preparatory  seminaries. 
How  far  the  work  of  Professor  Goodrich  will  realize  such  an 
object,  experiment  can  best  determine  ;  but  we  feel  free  to  speak 
of  this  book,  after  considerable  experience  in  the  use  of  it,  as 
well  as  of  the  Gloucester  and  the  Eton  Greek  Grammars,  and 
that  of  Valpy.    We  have  found  it  better  adapted  than  any  one 
of  these  singhfy  to  the  course   of  Greek  usually  pursued  in 
schools  and  colleges  in  this  country.    We  would  not  prescribe 
our  own  experieuce  as  a  guide  to  other  teachers.     But  we  think 
it  due  to  the  compilation  of  Professor  Goodrich  to  intimate  thai 
oar  opinion  of  it  was  not  formed  theoretically  or  at  random. 
Sindents  and  teachers,  who  have  not  made  use  of  this  work,  w# 
would  refer  to  the  unusually  full'and  satisfactory  view  of  '  voice,' 
'mood,'  and  'tense,'  for  proof  that  the  book  is  not  compiled 
merely  as  a  convenient  eompend ;  and  the  completeness  of 
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the  syntax  will  be  fouDd  a  great  aid  to  the  thorough  instmctioa 
of  young  scholars.  In  the  last  mentioned  department  as  well  as 
in  the  scheme  of  inflection,  the  author  corresponds,  as  far  as 
analogy  will  permit,  to  the  arrangement  of  Latin  grammar,  and 
in  particular  to  the  work  of  Dr.  Adam,  so  generally  used  in  our 
classical  schools.  In  the  order  in  which  instruction  is  now 
given, — that  is  to  say,  commencing  with  Latin, — this  course 
will  facilitate  the  progress  of  pupils,  and  connect  more  pleasure 
than  is  otherwise  wont  to  be  felt,  with  their  application  to  Greek  ; 
though  for  an  idiomatic  and  exact  knowledge  of  both  languages, 
the  order  of  study,  ought,  perhaps,  as  was  once  mentioned  be- 
fore, to  be  inverted.* 

Our  present  limits  will  not  admit  of  free  references  to  the 
work  itself.  We  must  content  ourselves  with  transcribing  the 
prefatory  advertisement. 

'  The  materials  for  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  were  derived 
chiefly  from  the  Grammar  of  Hachenberg.  Numerous  additions 
were  made,  however,  from  other  sources,  and  the  plan  entirely 
new  modelled,  in  conformity  to  the  exbting  modes  of  instruction 
in  this  country.  In  its  progress  through  three  editions,  it  has  re- 
ceived accessions  of  valuable  matter  from  the  later  German  Gram- 
marians ;  and,  in  the  present  edition,  the  articles  on  the  Middle 
Voice,  Tenses,  Moods,  the  construction  of  the  Infinitive  and  of 
Participles,  and  General  Principles  of  Government,  have  been  re- 
written and  enlarged ;  the  Paradigms  of  the  Irregular  Verbs  in  fu, 
have  been  made  more  complete  ;  a  new  article  has  been  added  on 
the  Particles,  and  difficult  forms  of  construction;  the  Accents 
have  been  introduced,  and  fuller  rules  given  for  Oxytones  and 
Paroxytones,  than  are  ordinarily  to  be  met  with,  in  works  of  this 
kind.  By  these  successive  changes,  the  work  has  lost  its  original 
character  of  a  compilation  from  Hachenberg,  and  the  name  of  that 
author,  therefore,  appears  no  longer  on  the  title  page. 

'  The  plan  of  Adam's  Latin  Grammar  has  been  followed,  as  far 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  would  admit.  The  leading  principles  of 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  designed  to  be  committed  to  memory,  are 
printed  in  a  larger  type.  Remarks  and  exceptions  follow,  under 
each  head,  in  a  smaller  character.  Those  rules  of  Syntax,  which 
are  common  to  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages,  are,  in  most  cases, 
stated  in  the  exact  terms  of  Adam's  Grammar,  as  being  already 
familiar  to  the  learner. 

'  In  a  system  of  rules  and  annotations  adapted  to  the  capacity 
of  the  younger  class  of  students,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  enter 
into  the  theory  of  the  language,  or  to  trace  the  nice  shades  of  distino 

•  See  vol.  I.  p.  800. 
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tion  in  the  fonns  of  construction.  An  attempt  has  heen  made, 
however,  to  guide  the  inquiries  of  more  advanced  students  on 
these  subjects,  in  the  introductory  articles  on  the  Middle  Voice, 
Tenses,  Moods,  construction  of  Uie  Infinitive  and  of  Participles, 
and  General  Principles  of  Government.  Within  a  narrow  com- 
pass are  here  given  the  principal  conclusions,  at  which  Matthis 
has  arrived,  in  several  hundred  pages  of  his  larger  Grammar ; 
though,  of  course,  with  the  omission  of  uncommon  forms  of  con- 
struction, and  with  that  imperfection  of  statement,  which  must 
necessaril J  attend  every  attempt  to  compress  so  great  a  mass  of 
matter,  within  such  limits.  In  accordance  with  the  same  plan, 
the  abstract  of  Middleton's  Treatise  on  the  Article,  which  was 
placed  under  the  head  of  Syntax  in  the  first  edition,  is  retained  in 
the  Appendix.  It  has  been  hoped,  that  Instructers  would  find, 
in  the  general  views  of  the  language  thus  presented,  important 
principles,  which  may  be  illustrated  and  explained  from  time  to 
time,  with  great  advantage  to  the  pupil. 

'  To  the  larger  Grammar  of  Matthis,  the  author  is  indebted  for 
most  of  the  improvements  made  in  this  work.  When  Buttmann 
has  been  consulted,  the  eighth  Berlin  edition  printed  in  1818,  has 
heen  used.  The  article  on  Dialects  was  taken,  with  but  little  al- 
teration, from  the  Gloucester  Grammar ;  the  list  of  Anomalous 
Verbs  was  formed,  with  additions  and  corrections,  on  that  of  Val- 
py ;  and  a  late  Grammar  of  Ewing,  has  furnished  a  part  of  the  re- 
marks on  Prosody.  A  considerable  number  of  typographical  er- 
rors hare  been  detected  in  the  two  preceding  editions,  which  were 
printed  at  a  distance  from  the  author,  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his 
inspection.  The  present  edition,  it  ia  hoped,  will  be  found  more 
correct. 

*  As  to  occasi<mal  errors  in  the  accents,  he  is  confident  of  in- 
dulgence from  those  at  least,  who  have  been  taught  by  experience, 
the  difficulty  of  securing  entire  accuracy  in  this  respect,  with 
workmen  not  regularly  educated  to  their  use.* 

We  would  leave  this  work  with  our  readers,  as  the  best  that 
we  have  yet  seen  for  the  actual  purposes  of  instruction  in  pre- 
paratory schools.  A  few  books  of  Xenophon,  prepared  with 
copious  references  to  this  grammar,  would,  we  think,  be  of  more 
service  to  pupils  and  teachers,  than  the  best  volume  of  selec- 
tions that  it  would  be  possible  to  compile. 
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Siriclm^imaReinewrfHuloriesrfthe  Uniied  Skdes^for  SchcoU. 

[It  18  with  much  gratification  that  we  have  to  acknowledge  so 
early,  a  compliance  with  our  request  that  parents  and  teachers 
who  differ  frotn  any  contributor  to  our  pages,  would  favour  us 
with  an  expression  of  their  sentiments.  Temperate  discussion 
will,  we  think^  prove  as  valuable  on  education  as  on  any  other 
subject] 

In  the  23d  and  24th  numbers  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  is 
m  review  of  Grimshaw's,  Hale's,  and  Goodrich's,  Histories  of 
the  United  States*  The  writer  has  furnished  many  valuable 
hints  upon  the  philosophy  of  juvenile  education,  and  has  very 
justly  urged  the  importance  of  oral  lectures,  as  a  method  of 
instructing  youth  in  history.  Every  person  has  found  in  his 
own  experience,  that  an  anecdote,  which  he  has  read  and  forgot- 
ten a  dozen  times,  has  often  been  riveted  for  ever  in  his  memo- 
ry by  being  once  heard  from  the  living  voice  of  a  narrator. 

While  we  thus  far  concur  in  the  general  observations  of  the 
reviewer,  we  think  that  some  of  his  practical  remarks  are  liable 
to  exceptions.  In  the  larger  towns  it  is  a  feasible  project  to 
have  schools  where  history,  and  other  branches  of  knowledge, 
fnay  be  taught  by  oral  lectures ;  but  with  respect  to  common 
schools,  the  most  important  in  our  opinion,  and  embracing  a 
vastly  larger  number  of  pupils  than  all  others,  an  attempt  to  in- 
troduce oral  lectures,  would  at  present  be  both  abortive  and  mis- 
chievous. When,  indeed,  society  is  roused  to  a  sense  of  the 
supreme  importance  of  education,  we  may  hope  to  see  all  class- 
es willing  to  make  the  necessary  sacrifices  to  secure  to  their 
offspring  the  best  possible  means  of  instruction.  But  until  this 
sense  is  created,  and  the  public  mind  is  properly  enlightened,  in- 
novations which  come  attended  with  greatly  increased  expense, 
will  be  resisted,  prejudice  will  be  excited,  and  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation be  hindered  rather  than  promoted. 

While  we  look,  therefore,  with  approbation  upon  every  attempt 
to  communicate  more  enlightened  views,  we  would  express  the 
hope  that  those  who  feel  warmly  and  in  the  abstract  think  justly, 
would  consider  the  slow  progress  of  real  improvement,  and,  with 
patience  and  condescension,  adapt  their  efforts  to  the  actual  state 
of  things. 

The  remarks  of  the  reviewer  upon  the  three  school  histories 
which  stand  at  the  head  of  his  article,  appear  to  us  in  several 
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*  respects  objectionable.  We  belieTo  cheap  and  brief  com- 
peads  of  American  history  to  be  important,  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  if  these  are  not  used — none  will  be  used,  except  in  a 
▼ery  few  schools.  Strike  out  of  exigence  these  three  little 
books,  upon  which  the  reviewer  has  laid  his  hand  so  heavily  ;  and 
thousands  of  pupils  who  annually  obtain  a  rery  good  knowledge 
of  our  history,  would  know  little  or  nothing  of  it.  If  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  were  only  to  be  found  in  octaro  vol- 
umes, it  would  be  excluded  from  nineteen  twentieths  of  our 
seminaries.  It  will  be  long  before  Robertson's  History,  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  Botta's  History  of  the  Revolution,  in  two  vol- 
umes, octavo  and  we  know  not  how  many  more  to  complete  the 
course,  will  be  introduced  into  the  common  schools  in  the  United 
States. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  characteristics  of  the  works  in 
question,  we  need,  perhaps,  say  but  little.  The  first  page  of 
Grimshaw's  work  sufficiently  evinces  that  it  was  not  intended 
for,  and  is  not  adapted  to  the  juvenile  mind.  It  is  written  only 
for  persons  already  instructed  in  general  history,  and  could  be 
useful  to  no  others.  To  pupils  who  are  yet  to  receive  their  first 
ideas  of  history  it  would  of  course  be  a  sealed  book. 

Mr.  Hale's  woHk  is  a  very  correct  performance  ;  but  it  seems 
to  us  rather  designed  as  a  text  book,  which  the  teacher  is  to 
expound  and  amplify,  than  a  work  which  the  pupil  is  himself 
to  understand,  and  from  which  he  is  to  gain  those  thoughts,  im- 
ages, and  feelings,  which  catch  the  attention  and  captivate  the 
mind  of  youth. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  the  reviewer  has  fall- 
en into  mistakes  and  misapprehension  which,  we  trust,  are  acci- 
dental. It  was  not  the  first  of  these  histories  published — Grim- 
shaw's was  the  first.  After  the  publication  of  Goodrich's  his- 
tory, Grrimshaw's  was  remodelled  ;  and  as  Mr.  Goodrich  had 
given  general  views  of  the  Aborigines,  the  progress  of  man- 
ners, religion,  &c.,  &.C.,  these  topics  were  introduced  into 
Grimshaw's  new  ecUtion,  and  for  the  first  time  set  forth  in  the 
title  page.  It  was  subsequent  to  thb  that  these  subjects  were 
mentioned  in  the  title  page  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  work.  This  ex- 
planation will  show  that  the  remarks  of  the  reviewer  on  this 
point  are  out  of  place. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  of  Mr.  Goodrich's  history,  we  will 
only  say,  that  it  has  been  recently  adopted  with  little  variation  in 
treating  of  English  history  ;  and  the  work  (Rev.  John  Adams') 
is  one  of  the  most  popular  compends  in  use  in  England. 

VOL.   III. — VO,  II.  16 
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When  the  reviewer  made  the  brevity  of  Mr.  Groodrich's  Hii- 
tory  a  point  of  demerit,  he  should  have  recollected  that  though 
compressed  into  a  small  compass,  it  actually  contains  about  the 
same  quantity  of  matter  as  the  histories  of  Hale  and  Grimshaw, 
and  much  more  than  many  octavos  of  500  pages  each.  To  those 
who  have  a  predilection  for  bulky  books,  its  size  will  no  doubt 
be  an  objection.  But  it  is  the  compactness  of  the  volume  which 
enables  the  publisher  to  afford  it  at  a  low  price  ;  and  it  is  this 
low  price,  in  part  at  least,  which  has  caused  the  history  of  the 
United  States  to  become  a  regular  study  in  hundreds  of  schools, 
where  before  it  was  unknown.  If  any  other  circumstance  is 
necessary  to  explain  the  fact  that  it  has  run  through  more  than 
twenty  editions,  it  may  be  found  in  its  better  adaptation  to  the 
real  wants  and  actual  state  of  our  schools  than  the  other 
works. 

Experience  on  subjects  of  this  sort  is  better  than  theory ;  the 
following  opinion  therefore  which  we  copy  from  Mr.  Emerson's 
prospectus  of  the  Weathersfield  Female  Seminary,  as  it  pro* 
ceeds  from  one  of  the  most  experienced  teachers  of  youth  in 
New  England,  will  be  sufficient  to  correct  the  reviewer  on  this 
subject. 

<  By  using  it'  (Mr.  Groodrich's  History)  '  the  last  season,  the 
high  opinion  which  I  had  formed  of  its  worth  was  confirmed  and 
raised.  The  author  is  uncommonly  happy,  in  his  arrangement 
of  facts  ;  in  presentmg  a  simple,  concise,  and  luminous  view  of 
a  subject,  which  is  in  its  nature  peculiarly  complex  and  intricate  ; 
in  dividing  the  whole  time  into  eleven  periods  ;  in  tracing  causes 
and  effects  ;  in  publishing  the  principal  and  subordinate  parts  of 
the  work  in  types  of  different  sizes  ;  and  in  presenting  reflections 
for  the  benefit  of  the  youthful  mind.  The  style  is  easy,  neat, 
remarkably  perspicuous,  and  suited  to  improve  the  taste  of  the 
learner.  On  these  accounts,  this  little  compend  appears  pecu* 
liarly  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools.' 

^  An  abridgment  of  the  history  of  our  own  country,'  says  the 
reviewer,  ^  we  think  a  very  absurd  thing.'  To  us  this  sounds 
very  strange.  The  field  of  American  history  is  much  narrower 
than  that  of  England  ;  and  yet  we  believe  moro  than  100,000 
copies  of  compends  of  English  history,  more  concise  than  the  one 
in  question,  are  annually  sold  in  England,  and  more,  far  more 
useful  and  practical  knowledge  in  the  aggregate  is  imparted  by 
them  than  by  all  the  octavos,  quartos,  and  folios  of  English  his- 
tory put  together.  Besides,  why  is  a  compend  of  hUiory  alone 
absurd  ?   We  have  compends  of  all  other  subjects  of  human 
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knowledge  ;  and  it  is  by  the  use  of  them  that  instruction  is  so 
widely  difiused  over  the  community  •  Banish  these  despised  com- 
pends  ;  and  you  carry  the  world  back  to  an  age  when  science 
and  knowledge  are  locked  up  in  the  library  of  the  professed 
scholar. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


NKW-HAYEN    GYMNASIUM. 


«  ProspeehiB  of  the  JVew-Haoen  Gymnasium  ;  a  School  for  the  EdueaHon  of 
Boys^  to  be  established  at  ^ew-Haoen,  Conn,;  by  Sxrkito  E.  Dwight 
•ndf  Henry  E.  Dwioht. 

Ws  propose  in  the  ensuiof  spring,  to  establish,  at  New-Haven,  a  school  for 
the  education  of  boys ;  and  naye  engaged  the  large  and  commodious  buUding, 
originally  intended  as  a  steam-boat  hotel,  with  the  adjacent  grounds.  The 
house  is  one  mile  from  the  college,  and  three  fourths  of  amUe  from  die  centre 
of  the  town ;  and  commands  a  £me  view  of  the  New-Haven  valley,  and  the 
surrouading  mountains,  of  the  harbour,  the  Sound,  and  Limg  Idand. 

New-Haven,  as  a  place  of  moderate  size  and  great  salubrity,  as  distinguished 
for  the  beauty  of  its  site  and  environs,  the  neatness  of  its  buildings  and  g^unds, 
and  the  richness  of  its  jbliage,  and  as  presenting  a  state  of  society  in  a  high 
degree  moral,  enlightened,  and  polished,  is  a  fiivoured  seat  of  education.  It 
is  within  eight  hours  travel  from  New- York,  and  within  less  than  twenty-four 
from  Boston,  and  Alba^,  and  Philadelphia,  and  has  a  direct  communication 
with  every  part  of  the  united  States. 

The  proposed  institution,  in  its  general  plan,  is  intended  to  resemble  the 
Round  HiO  School,  at  Northampton;  the  proprietors  of  which,  for  having  in 
troduced  the  Gymnasiwn  into  this  countiy  with  so  much  talent  and  success, 
deserve  the  thanks  of  the  friends  of  literature ;  as  they  do  ours  also,  for  the 
frankness  and  cordiality  with  which  they  have  seconded  our  design. 

We  propose,  with  the  boys,  to  occupy  the  house  as  a  family,  to  take  the  en- 
tire charge  of  them,  and  to  stand  in  the  place  of  their  parents.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  institution  will  be  at  once  strict  and  parental.  The  boys,  unless 
on  special  occasions,  will  not  be  allowed  to  leave  the  srounds,  except  in  com- 
pamy  with  a  teacher  or  guardian.  They  will  be  pennftted  to  contract  no  debt, 
and  to  make  no  purchases  for  themselves.  It  is  intended  to  have  them  al- 
wajTs,  in  eflect,  under  our  own  eye,  and  to  fill  up  their  time  with  study  and 
useful  recreation. 

Wishine  to  form  the  character  from  an  early  period,  and  not  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  habits  and  a  character  formed  elsewhere,  we  propose  to  receive  boys 
of  the  age  of  six,  and  to  decline  (unless  in  peculiar  cases)  commencing  with 
aay  after  the  age  o{ fourteen. 

A  part  of  each  day  is  to  be  regularly  devoted  to  Gymnastic  exercises. 
These,  with  other  active  employments,  are  the  best  means  of  preserving  the 
health,  and  invigorating  the  constitution.  Assiduous  attention  will  be  paid  to 
the  subject  of  manners. 

As  some  boys  are  designed  for  college,  and  others  are  not,  the  course  of  ed- 
ucation will  be  accommodated,  in  each  case,  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent. 
Both  classes  of  boys  will  need  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  and 
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Drawing,  in  DcdamaUon,  and  Compoflltion,  in  Arithmetic,  and  Akebra.  Ge- 
ograpliy,  with  the  aid  of  the  best  booira,  of  maps,  charts,  and  glcwes,  is  to  be 
pursued  as  an  obiect  of  prime  importance.  Both  will  also  study  French,  Span- 
ish, German,  and  Italian  under  natwe  teachers :  and  for  this  end  measures 
have  been  taken  to  procure  the  assistance  of  gentlemen  of  acknowledged  talr 
ents  and  character. 

The  boys  preparing  ibr  college  will  likewise  be  tau^t  Latin,  and  Greek, 
widi  die  elements  oTHistory,  and  where  it  is  wished,  the  Hebrew. 

The  bovs  not  intended  for  oolle^  will,  in  addition  to  the  above,  be  tan^ 
Latin  if  the  parents  consent,  English  Grammar,  Rhetoric,  and  as  extensive  a 
course  of  Mathematics  as  is  desired.  They  will  have  the  opportunity  to  re* 
ceive  a  regular  course  of  instruction  in  Botany,  History,  Logic,  Ethics,  Men 
t^  Philosophy,  and  Political  Economy.  It  is  expected  also,  that,  those  students, 
who  have  been  sufficiently  long  in  a  course  oi  education,  and  have  made  the 
requisite  attainments,  will  be  permitted  to  attend  the  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and  Geology,  by  Professor  SiLLiMAif ;  and  the  course 
on  Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy,  by  Professor  Olmsted. 

The  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils  will  be  parentaL  The  great  aim  will 
be  to  train  them  up  in  the  fear  of  God.  Each  day  will  bedn  and  end  with 
reading  the  scriptures  and  prayer.  The  Bible  will  be  a  class-book  on  die  n^- 
bath ;  and  the  pupils  will  attend  church  at  die  place  designated  by  their 
parents. 

Iliis  is  our  general  plan :  we  shall  aim  to  execute  it  wldi  fidelity ;  reserv- 
ing, however,  the  right  of  making  such  alterations  as  experience  sfaiall  show  to 
be  necessary.  With  the  subject  of  education,  we  are  not  wholly  unacquainted. 
One  of  us  has  been  occupied  for  a  considerable  period,  in  a  course  of  collegiate 
instruction.  Both  of  us  nave  had  the  privUeee  of  surveying  many  of  die  prin- 
cipal seminaries  of  Europe ;  and  one  of  us,  during  a  long  residence  in  Germa- 
ny has  examined,  with  die  utmost  attention  and  care,  the  svstem  of  education 
pursued  in  several  of  her  Universities,  and  in  her  Academic  and  Commercial 
Gymnasia. 

There  will  be  two  vacatkms  in  the  year,  each  of  diree  weeks ;  the  first  to 
commence  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May ;  die  other  on  the  second  Wednes- 
day of  September.  During  both,  the  boys  may  remain  at  school  without  addi- 
tional expense. 

We  shall  have  a  valuable  library  of  the  best  authors  in  Englidi,  Latin,  Greek, 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German. 

The  annual  charge  (or  boys  of  ten  years  and  over  is  three  hundred  dollars ; 
but  a  deduction  will  be  made  where  two  or  more  come  from  one  &mily,  at  die 
same  time.  The  charge  for  bojrs  under  ten  is  two  hundred  and  fifty  doUais. 
In  this  smn  are  comprized  all  charges  for  instruction,  including  the  tickets  for 
the  college  lectures,  board,  washing,  and  mending,  room,  fiiel,  lights,  and  fur- 
niture, except  a  bed  or  mattress,  and  bed-dothing,  to  be  fiimished  by  the  pupU. 
These  may  be  procured  on  the  spot,  at  a  fiUr  price.  Where  it  is  wished,  the 
clothing  of  the  boys  can  be  procured  by  us,  and  on  terms  advantageous  to  die 
parent 

It  is  intended  to  open  the  institution  on  the  1st  of  BCay,  1828.* 

SXRKlfO  E.   DWIOHT, 

AHo-iXsven,  JVbe.  28, 1827.  Hknrt  E.  Dwioht. 

*  Tlie  great  importance  of  this  undertaking,  its  close  connexion  with  the  in- 
terests of  learning,  the  high  standing  and  eminent  qualifications  of  the  gentle- 
men concerned,  the  happy  location,  the  ample  accommodations  of  the  bufidings, 
and  the  deep  interest  oi  the  community  in  the  success  of  the  enterprize,  have 
induced  us  to  insert,  not  a  mere  notice,  but  the  entire  prospectus  of  the  institu- 
tion.*— American  JowntU  of  Science. 
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PRIIfART  EDUCATIOlf   IN  FRANCE. 
J^Vom  Jbkn$ton*i  work  merUioned  at  the  commencement  of  this  ^o* 

France,  with  a  population  of  thirty  millions  of  souls,  aflfords  an  extensiye 
field  £>r  Che  operations  of  an  enlightened  government ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
were  the  elementary  instruction  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  government,  aud 
wholly  dependent  on  it,  this  |;reat  population  would  render  it  a  matter  of  infinite 
difficulty,  nay  of  impossibihty,  to  create  a  system  that  would  administer  suffi- 
ciently or  adequately  to  the  moral  wants  of  the  ereat  body  of  the  people. 
But  the  French  government  has  not  attempted  tms.  It  has  adopted  a  plan 
which,  white  it  prevents  abusQ,  does  not  interfere  wiffi  the  endeavours  of  indi- 
viduals to  pronM)te  the  great  object  of  an  enli^tened  benevolence.  The  Pri- 
mary Schools,  in  each  district  of  the  kingdom,  are  placed  under  the  charge  of  a 
committee,  the  nature  of  which  has  been  already  described.  These  commit- 
tees again  are  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  University,  and,  as  much  of 
the  benefit  to  be  derived  fiom  the  progress  of  instructiaii  must  depend  upon 
the  choice  of  die  members  composing  them,  several  ordonnances  have  been 
published,  by  superior  authority,  setting  forth  the  extent  of  the  duties  expected 
nom  them,  and  advisinr  *<  diat  the  members  should  be  enlightened  men,  dis- 
posed to  examine,  with  mipartlality  and  without  bias,  all  projects  of  ameliora- 
tioii,  and  all  new  methods  of  education,  before  rejecting  tiiem.** 

llie  Primary  Schoob  of  France  may  be  divided  in  diflferent  ways,  accord- 
ing to  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  considered.  They  may  be  divided 
into  schools  of  die  first,  second,  or  third  order,  according  to  &e  degree  of  ex- 
tension or  perfection  to  which  instruction  is  carried ;  they  may  be  mvided  into 
those  kept  by  individuals  and  those  kept  by  associations,  and  particularly  by 
the  brotherhood  of  charity ;  they  may  also  to  divided  according  to  the  system 
of  teaching  adopted  in  them,  and,  lastly,  into  gpds  and  paying  schools. 

In  the  followms^  table  is  given  a  statement  of  the  numbers  of  die  University 
cyf  France,  including  all  the  Primary  Schools,  for  the  year  1816,  and  certainly, 
considering  the  extent  of  the  kingdom,  it  does  not  give  a  very  high  idea  of  the 
condition  m  which  the  public  instruction  then  was :~ 


26 


62 


Academies, 
Faculties  of  Theotegy, 

Do.       of  Law, 

Do.       of  Medicine, 

Do.      '  of  Sciences, 

Do.       of  Letters, 
Royal  Colleges, 

Colleges, 868 

Secondary  Ecclesiastical  Schools,      41 
Institutions  and  pensiom,  1266 

Primary  Schools, 


7 

9 

8 

10 

28 


Students  of  Law,    • 

Do.      of  Medicine, 
In  Royal  Colleges, 
Other  Colleges,    - 
Ecclesiastical  Schools, 
In  pensions. 
In  Pr.  Schools, 

Total  of  Scholars, 


-  2118 
4216 

-  9000 
•  28,000 

•  6233 

89,623 

737,369 

826,664* 


Total  of  Establishments, 


24,126| 


Bot  since  tills  period  a  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  and  scholars  has 
taken  place.  In  1816  France  was  but  awakening  from  a  state  of  things  that  did 
not  permit  instruction  to  extend  its  full  influence.  A  heavy  conscription  had 
drained  off  the  young  men  almost  before  they  had  time  to  be  educated ;  and  a 
complete  military  system  of  government  was  not  likely  to  give  great  encour- 

•Ooup  d'ffiil  gmier&i  rar  Poducation,  ot  I'inatrucUoa  pabliquee  on  Frtnoo,  4te.  par  M.  Bai- 
rtt  Cnu««r  iM  Etniet  m  C$llege  Royal  dt  Ckarlmugne. 
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acement  to  iodeties,  whoie  tole  object  was  the  promotkm  of  knowledge. 
^t>m  a  rapid  succeflskm  of  great  and  wonderful  events,  the  minds  of  men  &d 
been  kept  in  a  state  of  ferment  diat  was  never  allowed  to  subside,  till  at  last,  a 
general  peace  having  arrived,  the  necessity  and  advantages  of  education  became 
more  apparent  from  the  surplus  of  inhabitai^  who  were  thrown  upon  dieir 
country  by  tiie  want  of  military  empk>yment  Already,  in  the  year  1820,  tibe 
progress  of  instruction  was  manifest  It  has  been  seen  (hat  in  1815  the  num- 
oer  of  scholars  in  the  Piimarv  Schools  was  787,969;  in  1820  it  amounted  to 
1,070,500,  being  an  increase  of  888,181  in  the  short  ^ace  d  six  years. 

There  is  little  fear  of  public  education  not  improving,  when  tiie  head  of  pub- 
lic instruction  is  heard  to  pronounce  such  words  as  Siese : — *  There  is  an  in- 
struction necessary  to  all  men ;  it  consists  of  the  elements  of  relig^  and 
morality,  of  the  arts  of  reading,  wiitine ,  and  arithmetic.  The  present  state 
of  existence  is  one  that  can  be  neither  happy  nor  well  regulated,  except  when 
this  knowledge  is  posMSsed  by  man.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  ttiat  future  Grand 
Masters  may  think  and  speak  m  the  same  spirit,  and  then  there  will  be  fittie 
to  dread. 

By  documents  published  in  1819,  the  population  of  France  was  averaged  at 
29,217,465,  and  that  portion  of  it  attending  schools,  at  1,130,00,  being  pretty 
nearly  in  ^e  ratio  ot  one  to  twenty  five.  Since  then,  however,  up  to  the 
present  day,  the  proportion  has  been  gradually  increasing,  and  may  now  be 
stated  as  very  considerably  higher. 

A  very  great  number  of  the  schools  for  elementary  instruction  in  France  have  , 
been  and  still  are  under  the  direction  and  charge  of  the  brotherhood  and  sister- 
hood  of  charity, — an  association  that  demands  from  all  die  warmest  admiration 
for  the  devotedness  and  usefulness  of  its  members  in  advancing  tiie  work  of 
benevolence ;  but  the  very  nature  of  its  institutions  prevented  these  schools 
from  being  distributed  equally  over  the  country,  and  consequently  rendered 
them  less  generally  useful  than  could  have  been  wished. 

It  almost  alfrays  happened  that  they  were  found  abundantly  in  towns,  but 
very  seldom  in  villages,  hamlets,  and  retired  parts  of  the  country,  where  char- 
ity schools  were  most  needed.  This  arose  very  much,  as  already  said,  from 
the  nature  of  the  institutions  themselves ;  but  it  was  also,  in  a  great  measure, 
owing  to  the  expense  of  maintaing  them.  The  scholars,  no  doubt,  were  admit- 
ted gratis ;  but  their  ordinary  current  expenses  came  upon  the  municipal  reve- 
nues, and  as  these  expenses  were  often  considerable,  an  expenditure  was  una- 
voidably incurred,  which  a  town  of  some  size  ak)ne  could  affi>rd.  It  has  been 
found,  however,  that  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  of  late  years  introduced 
into  France,  and  which  has  been  making  such  rapid  progress,  does  not  possess 
these  disadvantages,  or  does  so  at  least  in  a  very  slieht  degree.  Schooto  upon 
this  principle,  it  is  said,  may  be  established  any  where  :  they  require  a  very 
trifling  expense,  and  have  an  additional  superiority  over  the  charity  schools, 
in  developing  more  readily  the  moral  qualities  of  the  mind,  and  communicatiiur 
with  more  ease  and  rapidity  the  elements  of  knowledge  to  aH  classes  and  afi 
ages.*  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  share  of  the  good  done  of  late  years,  in 
the  education  of  the  poor,  has  arisen  from  the  introduction  of  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction.  It  is  a  system  that  has  advanced  with  the  most  rapid  pro- 
gress in  every  department  of  France,  where  it  has  gained  ground,  thoush  in 
some  it  has  done  so  to  a  greater  extent  than  in  others.    The  society  of  ele- 

*  The  »78tem  of  mutual  instruction  here  spoken  of  is  but  a  modification  of  that  to  well 
known  in  this  country  as  the  system  of  Bell  and  Lancaster.  It  is,  however,  in  reality,  pm- 
haps  of  earlier  date  than  these  centlemen  i  for,  accordins  to  French  authority  it  ^pean 
to  have  been  introduced  into  the  Hospice  or  La  PUie  by  M.  Herbault,  as  early  as  1747,  and 
to  hare  been  afterwards  adopted  by  some  other  Frenchmen  in  various  charitable  estaUish- 
nwnta.  The  profress  of  this  system  in  England  at  first  was  very  rapid,  but  after  reaohinf  a 
Mrtain  lenfth  it  became  very  stationary.  Still,  though  not  adopted  to  the  full  extent  pro- 
PpMd  by  its  authors,  it  has  produced  a  considerable  change  in  the  mode  of  teaching.  In 
France  its  advantages  seem  to  be  appreciated,  and  perhaps  the  principal  of  these  advantages 
m^rbe  the  fteility  with  which  it  can  be  applied,  aod  the  tmall  ezpeoM  it  entails  ^wo  us 
coimnnnity. 
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mentary  !ii9traelSoii»  whose  hbouit  in  ettebHifaiiig  a  syftom  of  primtry  educa- 
tion throogboQt  the  kingdom  iiave  been  so  great  and  so  sncceMil,  has  ahrays 
laid  much  stress  on  the  advantages  and  superiority  of  this  meOiod,  and,  consid- 
ering an  the  soctetv  hu  done  m  the  benefit  of  manldnd,  it  is  certainly  entitled 
to  tb»  wannest  praise  of  the  most  inreterate  enemies  of  mutmd  instructibn,  as 
hmvlng  at  last  introduced  what,  since  the  period  of  the  Revolution,  numerous 
lawshad  attempted,  but,  6om  insufficiency  and  defect  of  method,  without 
success,  a  general  system,  namely,  of  elementary  instruction  for  the  poorer 
classes  of  society. 

While,  for  a  length  of  time,  odier  nations  possessed  a  population  wdl  and 
liberally  instructed.  Fiance,  so  much  before  Uiem  hi  many  other  respects,  re- 
mained in  tliis  one  point  hx  behind.  Tlie  great  bulk  of  her  population  was 
plunged  in  ignorance ;  the  impulse,  however,  when  given,  was  not  long  of 
being  universally  felt,  and  the  reproach  tiiat  was  once  justly  made  aeainst  her 
no  longer  exists.  Tfae  following  figure,  copied  from  a  pamphlet,  published  by 
one  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Society,  shows  the  rapid  faicrease  of  schools  of 
mutual  mstraction  fiom  1815  to  1819  inclusive : 


1815. 


1816. 


1817. 


1818. 


1819. 


But  the  bleasfaigs  of  education  are  not  confined  to  children  alone.  Those  who 
had  grown  up  to  manhood  in  ignorance  are  enabled,  by  a  system  of  this  nature, 
to  secure  the  advantages  of  an  education  neglected  in  their  yonth.  Into  the 
armies  of  France  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  has  been  introduced  by  M. 
Appert,  and  the  benefits  that  have  arisen  from  it  are  vidble.  Many  regiments 
now  possess  a  school  founded  upon  this  principle ;  and  many  officers  of  hi^ 
tank  and  distUiguished  abilities  are  using  their  utmost  endeavours  to  extend 
their  numbers,  and  have  formed  a  sort  of  society  solely  with  this  view.  Most 
of  the  young  men  now  in  service  had  been  brought  up  at  a  period  when  edu- 
cation in  France  was  held  as  but  of  secondary  importance,  and  had  indeed  been 
called  to  arms  whilst  yet  chfldren.  But  many  are  making  up  at  present  for 
what  had  formerly  been  despised  or  overiooked.  The  want  of  histruction 
may  not  be  feh  during  the  bustle  and  tfioughtleflsness  of  a  military  life ;  but 
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wben  distbled  by  disease,  or  retired  from  service,  thea  it  is  that  all  the  advMi- 
tages  of  an  early  education  will  be  felt,  and  the  curse  of  ignorance  will  bs 
experienced  when  it  is  too  late  to  remove  it 

If  ihe  advocates,  however,  of  mutual  instruction  be  numerous,  its  opponents 
are  not  less  powerfiil ;  and  it  has  been  said  of  late  that  the  Minister  of  the  In- 
terior has  shewn  hiinself  decidedly  hostile  to  the  sjrstem.  The  deigy,  too, 
have  strenuously  opposed  its  progress,  and  have  gone  so  fiu*,  in  some  cases,  as 
by  their  influence  to  abolish  several  sdiools  in  which  the  education  was  con- 
ducted upon  this  principle.  An  opposition  of  this  kind,  if  the  system  be  a  eood 
one,  will  not,  it  is  probable,  do  much  harm.  It  may  be  checked  for  a  tune, 
but  its  superiority,  if  it  be  superior,  will  soon  appear ;  in  which  case,  it  is  like- 
ly, this  opposition  wHl  rather  prove  beneficial  than  otherwise  to  its  extension. 

In  the  capital,  the  Primary  Schools,  generally  speaking,  may  be  divided  into 
schools  of  charity  and  schools  of  mutual  insUuction.  The  fixmer  of  these 
give  education  to  about  7000  children  of  both  sexes,  who  are  taught  reading, 
writing,  and  aridmietiCt  thejriris  also  sewing.  The  boys  are  un&r  tfie  direc- 
tion ofUie  Brotherhood  of  Christian  Doctrine,  die  giris  under  that  of  Oie  Sis- 
leriiood  of  CharitT.  These  schools  are  distributed  pretty  equally  ttuooghoat 
the  twelve  arrondissements ;  and  to  maintain  tiiem,  it  is  calculated  that  an  ex- 
pense of  12  or  16  francs  for  each  indivualis  necessary.  Besides  these  schoob, 
tiiere  are  established  in  each  Mnrie,  two  primary  schools,  one  for  boys,  die 
odier  for  girls,  kept  up  at  the  expense  of  the  city  of  Paris,  the  teacheis  of 
which  receive  a  salary  of  1200  franca  {£48.)  per  annum,  and  an  additional 
sum  of  240  francs  for  die  purdiase  of  prizes. 

The  schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  the  capital  are  also  pretty  numeroos, 
and  give  instruction  to  a  considerable  number  of  children.  They  are  divided 
into  two  classes,  die  one  gratuitous,  the  other  where  a  small  sum  of  money  is 
paid.  In  most  cases  thme  schools  are  founded  by  private  individuals,  or  by 
the  society  of  elementary  instrucdon. 

IThe  foDowing  account  of  die  present  state  (1827)  of  education  in  Franee 
is  nom  a  Report  of  die  Society  (or  Elementary  Instruction,  of  which  mention 
is  made  on  die  preceding  page,  and  of  which  a  full  account  was  given  at 
page  666  of  our  second  volume.  Of  the  accuracy  of  the  following  account 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  in  the  minds  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  foct, 
that  die  above  society  numbeis  amons  its  most  acdve  and  responsible  mem- 
bers, such  men  as  De  Gerando  and  Li3>orde,  and  has  pursued  its  beneficent  la- 
bours for  twelve  years,  not  without  a  jealous  watchfulness  and  a  systemadc 
opposition,  on  the  part  of  those  who  dread  the  consequences  of  general  edu- 
cation and  popular  improvement] 

It  is  widi  profound  regret,  that,  out  of  Thirty  one  Millions  Six  hundred 
Thousand  inhabitants  of  ramce,  we  find  from  I<l[teen  to  Sixteen  Millions  who 
can  neither  read  nor  write.  Four  Blillions  Five  hundred  Thousand  chfldren 
out  of  Six  MUfions,  diat  is  to  say,  precisely  diree  fourths  of  those  who  are  of 
age  to  be  admitted  into  die  Schools,  are  deprived  of  every  kind  of  education. 

It  is  true  diis  deplorable  want  is  very  uneoually  felt  In  some  Departments 
of  the  north  and  the  east,  the  number  of  children  who  attend  the  Schools  may 
be  one  tenth  of  the  population ;  while  in  others,  it  is  not  more  than  the  two 
hundred  and  twenty  nmth  part  This  deplorable  neglect,  which  might  be 
supposed  only  to  apply  to  a  bari>arous  country,  is  to  be  found  in  the  heart  of 
France.  Our  fruitful  and  smiling  provinces  of  the  south,  which,  during  the 
darkness  of  the  middle  ages,  preserved  for  a  long  time  and  rekindled  first 
among  us  those  sparks  of  sacred  fire,  are  now  most  backward  in  knowledge. 
TramL  London  Mia,  Keg,  transcr,  Chriftian  Spectator. 
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HIGH   SCHOOLS   OF  NEW-YORK. 

From  the  Third  jinmuU  Report^  made  JVbv.  IT,  1827. 

[Continued  from  page  69.] 

The  state  of  the  Female  High  School  next  claims  our  attention.  Thb  branch 
of  the  institution  is  equally  calculated  by  its  value  and  importance  to  awaken 
oiir  mnpathies  and  regard.  The  school  was  first  opened  in  February,  1826, 
aiuraie.  last  annual  report  of  the  trustees  evinced,  that  it  had  auspiciously 
commenced,  kuA  that  the  monitorial  system  had  been  applied  to  it  with  the 
happiest  success. 

Ine  three  departments  of  this  school  have  at  present  359  scholars.  The 
introductory  department  has  150  scholars,  and  is  under  the  instruction  of  a 
principal  and  two  assistants.  All  the  scholars  in  this  department  are  taught 
8peIUne»  reading,  and  sewing ;  T7  of  the  girls  are  taught  arithmetic  with  tables; 
54  wri^Qg  on  slates ;  96  writing  on  paper ;  67  geomphy,  and  28  marking  on 
Unen.  This  department  includes  all  the  smaller  chudren,  who  commence  here 
with  the  first  rudimenti  of  knowledge ;  and  the  docility,  order,  neatness,  emu- 
lati<Niy  aspiring  hopes,  and  infantine  vivacity  Which  are  displayed  in  this  school, 
cannot  but  excite  emotions  of  tenderness  and  solicitude. 

In  the  junior  department  there  are  100  scholars,  and  this  departoaent  is 
governed  by  a  principal  and  two  assistants. 

All  the  pupils  attend  to  spelling,  reading,  definitions,  writing,  geography, 
use  of  maps  and  globes,  mental  and  mech^cal  arithmetic,  English  grammar, 
linear  drawing,  a^  needle  work.  There  is  a  select  class  of  30  that  study 
history. 

Some  of  the  trustees  have  very  frequently  witnessed  the  progress  of  the 
popi^  in  this  department  Their  penmanship  b  generally  excellent,  and  their 
Knowledge  of  geography  and  the  use  of  maps  extensive,  simple,  and  accurate. 
The  efficacy  of  the  monitorial  system  is  visible  and  most  beneficial,  and  the 
intelligence  which  the  young  scholars  display,  and  their  admirable  order,  neat- 
ness, and  disdpUne,  do  honour  to  the  teacheri  and  to  their  own  industry. 

In  the  senior  department,  over  which  Miss  Starr  presides  with  a  capacity 
and  fidelity  that  entitle  her  to  the  highest  respect,  there  are  at  present  105 
scholars  instructed  by  the  principal  and  two  assistants.  The  studies  in  this 
department  are  distributed  in  the  follovring  manner. 

All  of  them  are  taught  grammar,  composition,  and  moral  philosophy,  and 
nearly  all  of  tiiem  pursue  arithmetical  studies,  reading,  geography,  history, 
writing,  map  drawing,  spelling  with  definitions,  and  derivations,  needle  work 
and  drawing.  Fourteen  of  them  are  taught  book  keeping  with  single  entry ; 
20  read  Blair's  lectures ;  8  Alison  on  taste ;  16  classical  biography ;  4  of  them 
astronomy ;  and  there  is  a  class  of  20  young  ladies  who  have  gone  through  a 
system  of  botany. 

The  success  of  the  stodies  of  the  young  ladies  in  this  department,  and  the 
specimens  of  their  industry,  talents,  and  taste  are  admirable.  They  form  a 
beautiful  exhibition  of  the  powers  of  the  female  mind.  And  when  we  consider 
the  entire  collection  of  upwards  of  359  scholars  in  this  female  seminary,  and 
the  nature,  variety,  and  progress  of  their  studies,  that  man's  heart  must  be 
made  of  very  impenetrable  materials,  who  is  not  cheered  and  delighted  with 
the  contemplation  of  such  a  specUde.  It  would  be  a  great  mistake  if  we 
were  to  consider  female  education  as  calculated  merely  to  render  ladies  useful 
and  agreeaUe  as  companions  in  domestic  life.  That  is  undoubtedly  one  im- 
portant object  But  it  has  a  hi|^r  and  nobler  purpose :  the  best  and  most 
durable  lessons,  and  the  most  happy  direction  which  the  youthful  mind  re- 
ceives, is  fitun  the  mother.  It  is  her  task  to  inspire  her  sons  with  the  earliest 
love  of  knowledge,  to  teach  them  the  precepts  of  religion,  the  charities  of  life, 
tiie  mbeiies  of  vice,  and  to  lead  them  into  the  paths  of  a  just  and  honourable 
ambition.  Lessons  flowing  from  such  a  source*  enforced  by  the  jnost  pathetic 
TOL.  III. — NO.  II.  16 
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exhortations  and  the  hrichtett  example,  are  owet  Iflcely  to  be  tenaekmdy  re- 
tained, and  to  su^ye  if  thev  do  not  entirely  control  the  tumnlts  of  the  pas- 
•ionf  and  the  conflicts  of  me  world.  In  this  view,  therefore,  as  well  as  in 
many  others,  this  female  school  is  entitled  to  the  most  active  and  zealous  pa- 
tronage, by  all  well  wishers  to  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  our  country. 

INFANT  SCHOOLS  IN  FHILADKLPHIA. 

We  have  more  than  once  alluded  to  the  philanthropy  exercised  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  these  infant  seminaries.  The  beneficial  effects  of  this  benevo- 
lent undertaking  will  be  evidenced  in  after  venerations.  At  the  request  of  a 
lady  who  has  been  anxiously  engaged  in  furuiering  the  existence  of  the  imd- 
tution  since  its  commencement,  we  copy  the  following  pleasing  picture  of  its 
present  appearance,  from  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  of  Wednesday  last. 

Those  who  desire  to  see  one  of  the  most  pleasing  and  interesting  sifiiitB  in 
our  city,  may  be  gratified  by  visiting  the  In&nt  School  in  Chester  street 
Never  did  we  see  such  a  collection  of  comely,  intelligent  and  happy  little 
faces,  as  those  presented  to  us  at  that  institution  yesterday ;  and  wmtt  adds  to 
the  sympathy  awakened  in  their  behalf,  is  the  reflection  that  they  are,  for  tlie 
most  part,  the  ofiEipring  of  misfortune--the  helpless  objects  of  adversity  and 
neglect.  The  names  of  one  hundred  and  seventy  children  are  entered  upon 
the  books  of  the  school,  of  which  about  one  hundred  and  fifteen  regularly  at- 
tend. Here  are  an  hundred  and  fifteen  children  daily  kept  out  of  the  street,  out  of 
danger,  and  out  of  the  practice  of  pro&ne  language  and  vicious  habits,  and  at 
the  same  time  trained  to  order  and  usefulness.  This  is  a  great  acquisition,  but 
a  wide  field  is  open  in  which  to  extend  these  benefits. 

The  deportment  of  the  teachers  appears  to  be  kind  and  aflectionate,  and  the 
mode  of  instruction  novel  and  well  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  infimt  pupils, 
who  in  return  yield  ready  and  grateftii  obedience.  The  regulations  and  gen- 
eral management  of  the  mstitunon,  seem  also  to  be  well  adapted  to  the  object 
in  view. 

To  parents  in  straitened  circumstances,  who  are  under  the  necessity  of  going 
out  to  work,  and  leavfaig  young  children  at  home  in  the  care  of  other  children, 
it  must  be  a  very  great  relief  to  know  that  during  their  absence,  their  tender 
oAnring  will  be  kSadly  treated,  and  returned  to  ttiem  in  safetv.  The  benefit 
to  me  community,  too,  will  be  incalculable :  it  is  beginning  at  the  right  place — 
for  the  fewer  neglected  children  we  have  running  wild  through  the  streets, 
and  into  the  haunts  of  vice,  the  fewer  candidates  we  shall  have  for  houses  of 
oorrection,  and  for  the  penitentiary.  There  will  be  safety  also  in  this  institution, 
ibr  whole  neighbouriioods  are  endangered  by  leaving  children  in  charge  of 
bouses  necesrarily  containing  fire. 

After  what  we  have  stated,  we  need  not  add,  that  wc  think  well  of  this 
charity.  It  is  a  pious  and  benevolent  one,  and  well  deserving  high  and  es- 
pecial favour.  It  is,  therefore,  with  regret  we  learn,  that  its  funds  are  inade- 
quate to  its  present  wants ;  and  the  managers,  moreover,  think  it  essential  that 
mis  establi^unent  should  be  extended  so  as  to  furnish  a  school  for  coloured 
children.  An  appeal  to  our  fellow  citizens,  we  know,  would  not  be  made  in 
r9in.^PhUadelphia  Album. 

[The  following  paragraph  is  from  Walk's  National  Qazette.] 

We  rejoice  to  learn  that  the  founders  and  patrons  of  the  Iif  faitt  School 
which  was  lately  established  in  tiiis  city,  have  much  reason  to  con^tuhtte 
^emsclves  on  the  eflects  of  their  benevolent  enterprise.  Great  benefit  has  al- 
ready been  felt  by  the  poor  parents  of  the  chiMren,  who  are  relieved  of  the 
care  of  them  during  tbeir  hours  of  necessary  labour.  Some,  who  entertain 
prejudices  against  the  plan,  have  already  acknowledged  the  signal  advantage 
resulting  botii  to  them  and  their  oAspring.  More  attention  is  paid,  in  this 
school,  to  the  health,  comfort,  and  morals  of  the  latter,  than  can  be  given  at 
their  homofi.  A  single  vinit  to  the  institution,  would  convince  any  humane  ob- 
server of  Uic  strongUi  of  its  claims  to  public  notice  and  patronage. 
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HARVARD    UNIVER81TT. 

A  meettng  of  (he  Board  of  Overseen  was  held  on  the  10th  Januaiy,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  at  which  his  ExceUency  the  Governor  presided.  Reports 
iwere  sabmitted  by  several  committees.  The  Governor,  as  chairman  of  the 
eommittee  lor  making  the  annual  Fall  visitation  of  the  College,  presented  the 
xepofft  of  that  committee.  It  was  stated  among  other  thfaigs  in  this  report»that 
the  committee  attended  to  the  duties  assigned  to  them  on  the  16th  of  October 
Inst— that  the  reports  then  submitted  to  them  from  all  the  depaitments  of  the 
institutioo,  furnished  satisfiMstory  evidence  of  the  general  good  order,  diligence, 
nnd  proficiency  of  die  students — that  no  disorder  had  occurred  since  the  last 
report,  and  a  seneral  disposition  had  been  manifiMted  to  make  the  best  im- 
provement of  ttme,  and  to  pay  fidthful  regard  to  the  requisitions  of  authority. 
The  committee  also  attended  an  exhibition  of  ^  members  of  the  Senior  and 
Junior  classes,  from  which  they  derived  assurances  of  the  talents,  classic  taste, 
and  hterary  attainments  of  those  who  had  parts  assigned  them  ibr  tiie  occasion. 
They  noticed  wi^  particular  commendation  an  improvement  in  the  style  of 
elocution,  which  they  say  was  clear,  distinct,  and  impressive. 

The  board  proceeded  to  make  dioice  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Overseen, 
in  plaee  of  the  late  Lieut  Governor  Phillips.  The  Hon.  Thomas  L.  WUiihrop 
was  elected. 

JEx^aeUfiom  the  Report  made  by  the  PreHdent  and  FeUowi  to  the  Board 
qf  Over8eer$,  at  their  la$t  meeting. 

Harvard  Collkoe,  Jan.  17, 1828. 
Jb  ihe  Honourable  and  Reverend  the  Board  qf  Overseere, 

The  income  of  the  College  havine  been  much  lessened  during  a  few  years  past, 
by  the  discontmuance  of  £e  annutu  grant  of  ten  thousand  dol&rs  frmn  tiie  State, 
and  by  odier  causes,  several  important  chances  in  the  management  of  its  pe- 
cuniary concerns  have  been  adopted  by  the  O^iporation.  Some  of  Ibeae  have 
already  received  separately  the  sanction  of  the  Board  of  Overseers.  But  the 
Corporation  ask  leave  now  to  submit  a  statement  of  the  most  important,  in  or- 
der that  their  connexion  and  operation,  as  parts  of  a  system,  may  be  seen  at 
one  view.  Besides  the  plain  obligation  of  bringing  the  expenses  of  the  Col- 
lege within  its  income,  which  has  been  lately  much  exceeded,  Uie  Corporation 
found  a  motive  for  retrenchment  in  the  conviction  that  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  reduce  the  necessary  expenses  of  the  students. 

In  conformity  with  me  aidvice  of  the  Overseers,  as  Professorships  became 
vacant,  they  Inve  been  united  with  others,  or  their  duties  assigned  to  other 
d^>artments ;  and  in  every  such  case,  the  amount  paid  to  one  Professor  has 
been  saved.  The  University  Professor  of  Metaphysics  has  been  chosen  Alford 
Professor,  and  is  to  perform  all  his  former  duties,  excepting  such  as  were  deem- 
ed ineonsistent  with  the  statutes  of  the  founder,  which  latter  have  been  as- 
signed to  the  Professor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory. 

The  University  Professor  of  Greek  has,  in  like  manner,  been  chosen  Eliot 
Professor  of  Greek.  The  instruction  in  Latin  formerly  given  by  the  University 
Professor  of  that  language,  is  now  given  by  the  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  other 
Oriental  languages,  and  the  duties  of  the  University  Professor  of  Mathematics 
are  required  to  be  performed  by  the  HoIIis  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral PhikMophy,  and  the  Tutors  in  that  department  And  thus  all  the  four  Uni- 
versity Professorships,  those,  of  which  the  salaries  were  paid  wholly  out  of  the 
general  frinds  of  me  College,  are  abolished.  The  above  mentioned  officers 
ave  consented  to  perform  Uie  new  duties  thus  assigned  to  them,  although  the 
Corporation  do  not  allow  them  any  additional  compensation.  In  this  respect 
they  have  varied  from  the  former  usage  of  the  College  Government,  which 
was  to  grant  additional  pay,  whenever  new  services  were  asked  of  any  officer 
of  the  College.    But  they  are  of  opinion,  that  the  salaries  allowed  to  the  Pro- 
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kmotn,  oueht  to4>e  considered  an  adequate  compensation  for  the  derotioo  ei 
their  whole  time  and  talents  to  the  service  of  the  institution.  The  stated 
salaries  of  two  of  the  College  officers,  the  Hersey  Professor  of  Anatomy  and 
Sargery,  and  the  Smith  Professor  of  Modern  Languages,  have  heen  reduced 
hy  consent 

In  the  year  1818,  a  grant  was  made  of  three  hundred  dollars  per  annina  to 
the  President,  and  of  two  hundred  dollars  per  annum  to  each  ProMssor.  in  ad- 
dition  to  their  salaries,  to  continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  Coipocatiofi. 
This  grant  has  been  repealed. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  College  has  declined  recdvine  any  compensation  be- 
yond the  actual  expenses  which  he  shall  incur  in  discharging  the  duties  of  his 
office. 

On  the  resignation  of  the  late  Enring  Professor  of  Chemistry,  his  former 
dttUes  were  connected  with  those  of  the  Mineralogical  department  The  va- 
cancies,  which  have  lately  occurred  in  the  Rumfora  Professordiip,  and  in  the 
JRoyall  Professoiship  of  Law,  have  not  been  filled,  but  their  funds  are  specially 
appropriated  by  the  donors,  and  cannot  be  applied  to  the  general  expenses  of 
At  College. 

The  saving  to  the  Colleee  in  consequence  of  new  investments,  and  to  the 
Students  by  reducing  the  cnarees  in  the  term  bills,  cannot  at  present  be  accu- 
rately estimated,  but  the  diminution  of  the  aimual  expenses  paid  from  the 
general  fimds  of  the  College  in  consequence  of  the  principal  measures  above 
stated,  will,  it  is  hoped,  bring  its  expenditure  within  the  income. 

Bofton  Daily  Adveriiser, 


IBIPROTEMENT  OF   COMMON   SHOOL8   IN   BOSTON. 
Extract  from  Mr.  Q^iney*8  Speech  to  the  CUy  Council,  Jan.  7th,  1828. 

The  expediency  and  mode  of  still  father  extending  our  present  system  of 
public  schools,  so  as  to  embrace  higher  branches  than  those  at  present  taught 
in  them  will,  probably,  in  some  form,  be  brought  before  the  City  Council. 

In  a  city,  which  already  expends  sixty  thouscmd  doUart  annually,  on  its 
public  schools ;  which  has  a  capital  of  certainly  not  less  than  two  hundred 
thousand  dollars  invested  in  school  houses  alone,  and  whose  expenses  under 
this  head,  must,  fiom  the  increasing  nature  of  its  population,  unavoidably  in- 
crease every  ^ear ;  attempts  to  extend  the  existing  system  of  instruction,  must, 
necessarily,  give  occasion  to  much  solicitude  and  reflection.  The  ereat  inter- 
est and  duty  of  society  and  its  mat  object  in  establishing  public  schools,  is  to 
elevate  as  hish  as  possible,  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the  mass  of 
the  community.  To  this  end  our  institutions  are  so  constituted  as  to  put 
every  necessary  branch  of  elementary  instruction  within  the  reach  of  every 
citizen,  and  to  infuse,  by  the  books  read  and  branches  tausht  in  diem,  similar 
general  views  of  duty  and  morals ;  and  similar  general  prmciples  relative  to 
social  order,  happiness,  and  obligation  throughout  the  whole  society.  Such  is 
die  present,  general  character  of  our  common  schools  ; — so  called  because 
they  are  the  common  right  and  common  property  of  every  citizen.  If  other 
and  higher  branches  of  instruction  are  to  be  added  to  those  embraced  by  our 
present  system  of  public  education,  it  deserves  serious  consideration,  whether 
the  duty  and  interest  of  society  does  not  require  that  they  should  be  added  to 
our  common  schools ;  and  enjoyed  on  the  same  equal  principles  of  common 
right  and  common  property.  In  other  words,  whether  the  new  branches  shall 
not  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  children  of  the  whole  community,  and  not  for  the 
benefit  of  the  children  of,  comparatively,  a  few. 

Every  school,  the  admission  to  which  is  predicated  upon  the  principles  of 
requiring  higher  attainments,  at  a  specified  age  or  period  of  life,  than  the  mass 
of  children,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  school  instruction  at  that  age  or  period 
can  attahi,  is,  in  fact,  a  school  for  the  benefit  of  the  few ;  and  not  for  the  ben- 
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^1  of  tlie  many.  Parents,  who,  having  been  hkhiy  edneated  themselves  are, 
therefore,  capable  of  forcing  the  education  of  their  own  children ; — parents* 
whose  pecuniary  ability  enables  them  to  educate  their  children  at  private 
schools ;  or  who,  by  domestic  instruction,  are  able  to  aid  their  advancement  in 
the  public  schools,  will,  for  the  most  part,  enjoy  the  whole  privilege.  Inform, 
it  may  be  general ;  but  it  will  be,  in  (act,  exclusive.  Tho  sound  principle, 
uiM>n  this  mibjeet,  seems  to  be,  that  the  standard  of  public  education  shoidd  be 
raised  to  the  ^;reatest  desirable  and  practicable  height,  but  that  it  should  be  ef> 
footed  by  raismg  the  standard  of  our  common  schools. — Boston  Com,  GatetU. 


EDUCATIOIT   IN   NEW-TORK. 

Extrad  from  the  Message  of  Gov,  Clinton^  delivered  to  the  Legislature  of 
the  SIcUe,  eotwened  at  Albany,  on  Tuesday ,  January  1, 1828. 

After  recommending  the  adoption  of  measures  to  raise  the  standard  of  in- 
struction to  enlar^  its  objects  and  to  elevate  the  qualifications  and  talents  of 
teachers, — *  Permit  me'  he  says — *  to  solicit  your  attention  to  the  two  extremes 
of  education — the  highest  and  the  lowest:  And  this  I  do,  in  order  to  promote 
the  cultivation  of  those  whom  nature  bas  gifted  with  genius,  but  to  whom  for- 
tune has  denied  the  means  of  education.  Let  it  be  our  ambition  (and  no 
ambition  can  be  more  laudable,)  to  dispense  to  the  obscure,  the  poor,  the  hum- 
ble, the  friendless,  and  the  depressed,  the  power  of  rising  to  usefulness,  and 
acquiring  distinction. 

With  Uiis  view,  provision  misht  be  made  for  the  gratuitous  education  in  our 
c<^eses,  of  youth  eminent  for  the  talents  they  have  displayed,  and  the  virtues 
they  nave  cultivated  in  the  subordinate  seminaries.  This  would  caU  into  ac- 
tivity all  the  foculties  of  gjenius,  all  the  efibrtB  of  industry,  all  the  incentives  to 
amlntion,  and  all  the  motives  to  enteiprise,  and  place  the  merits  of  transcend- 
ant  intellect  cm  a  level  at  least  with  the  factitious  claims  of  fortune  and  an- 
cestry. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  institution  of  infant  schools  has  been  attended  with  sig- 
nal beiwfit.  This  is  the  pedestal  of  the  pyramid :  it  embraces  those  children 
who  are  generally  too  young  for  common  schools :  it  relieves  parents  from  en- 
mssed  attention  to  their  o&priog,  softens  the  brow  of  care,  and  lightens  the 
hand  of  labour.  More  efficacious  in  reaching  the  heart  than  the  head,  in  im- 
proving the  temper  than  the  intellect,  it  has  been  eminently  useful  in  lajring 
the  foundation  of  good  feelinss,  good  principles,  and  good  habits. 

An  institution  of  this  kind  has  been,  if  I  am  rightly  informed,  established  in 
a  neighbouring  city,  and  some  exemplary  ladies  in  New- York,  have,  with  that 
characteristic  benevolence  which  forms  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  female  char- 
acter, devoted  themselves  and  tfieir  merited  influence  to  this  inestimable  ob- 
ject. Whenever  such  advocates  for  such  institutions  appear,  they  are  entitled 
to  the  most  liberal  benefactions  from  individuals,  and  the  most  ample  endow- 
ments from  the  public.  Benevolence  animates  their  hearts,  and  charity 
governs  their  Uvea.*  Albany  Adv, 


EDUCAT10?r   IN   PENNSYLVANIA. 
I^Vom  the  Message  of  Oovemor  Shulxe, 

'  Whether  we  regard  education  in  its  probable  influence  upon  the  stability  of 
our  fhee  republican  govenmients,  or  as  it  may  contribute  to  social  and  individual 
happiness,  it  equally  deserves  the  earnest  and  unremitted  attention  of  those  who 
are  honoored  with  the  high  trust  of  providing  for  the  public  welfare.  If  the 
culture  of  the  understanding,  and  tiie  heart  be  entirely  neglected,  in  eariy  life, 
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tliere  h  great  reMon  to  few  llial  evil  prepearities  wOl  lake  root,  wbere,  widi 
proper  diseipttiie,  there  might  hare  beoi  a  rich  harvest  of  vnefulaefli  aad  worth. 
A  knowledge  of  our  rights  and  a  senae  of  our  duties,  a  just  estimate'of  die 
vahie  of  the  1>)e8Bing8  we  enjoy,  and  an  habitual  dedre  to  preserre  them,  are 
the  wholesome  fruits  of  that  good  seed,  which  it  is  the  otject  and  with  the  hr 
vour  of  Providence,  the  effect  of  moral  and  inteDectual  instruction  to  implant.' 
*  Until  the  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  a  general  plan  of  education  lor  aB, 
which  have  hitherto  been  found  inscqierable,  be  overcome,  it  will  be  in  the 
power,  as  it  has  always  been  in  accordance  with  the  disposition  of  the  legisiar 
ture,  to  affiud  a  liberal  akl  to  the  exertions  of  public  qnitted  and  benevoleat 
citizens.* 


EDUCATION   IN  MARYLAND. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  Maryland,  to  the  Legislature  of  that  Stated- 
made  on  the  81st  December  1827.  It  is  a  pamphlet  of  considerable  size;  and 
we  are  desirous  of  doing  full  justice  to  its  contents.  We  renet,  therefore,  that 
it  came  to  hand  too  late  for  our  present  No. ;  but  we  shall  give  copious  ex- 
tracts from  it,  in  our  next.  Besides  the  details  of  legiriative  enactment,  it 
contains  some  very  valuable  directions  for  common  schools,  which  we  Hdak 
will  be  pecaHariy  acceptable  to  many  of  our  readers. 


NOTICES. 

WORKS    IN  THE    DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION* 

Murray's  English  Grammar  Simplified ;  Designed  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  the  English  Language  :  Comprehending  the  Rules 
and  Principles  of  English  Grammar,  illustrated  by  Appropriate 
Exercises.  To  which  is  added  a  Series  of  duestions  for  Exam- 
ination. Abridged  for  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Allen  Fisk,  Au- 
thor of  Adams'  Latin  Grammar  Sunplified.  Hallowell :  Glazier 
^  Co.     1824.    8vo.  pp.  173. 

Vbia  woik  has  several  valuable  recommendations  as  a  school  book.  It  adheres 
^  the  text  of  Murray,  with  strict  fidelity  in  aU  essential  points :  it  presents 
acSJIi!?^'^  *"**  ^t  '^^^l^f^'  judiciously  faitermingled,  that  the  learner 
not^?  ^  once  a  theoretic  and  a  practical  knowledge  of  giammar,  and  does 
5Snd  a!'^  u*?!''^"'  ^5  committing  to  memoiy  what  he  does  not  fully  under- 
contenfaMJ'***  ^  '"'T'l  "^^^^  *  ^®  ^^c^^tials  are  drawn  out  fiom  th/ various 
^th  Silr^  J*«^  "*^  chapteis,  and  are  placed  prominenUy  before  the  learner, 
^tf oS^^^^*^S®  ^  ^^J^t  *o«>"gh.gorng  appKcation,  in  copious  illus^ 
*"*  ^n^  r^  ^r *^  ?^  ^  compaiaSvely  abstruse  parts  STgrammS^ 
^"t^^  form  of  lectures,  which  are  attended  with  a^ropriate 

b  *  Ih^^^  j«  very  comprehensive ;  fiimishin^.  in  one  cheap  portable  volume 

^y  '^M^  of^^^^Z^l^^'  ^TTF^^^^^u    ThiliSsult  is  oSS' 
an  ample  page  and  6k>8e  printing.    On  the  whole,  we  know  of  uo 
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work  m  well  adapted  as  tfaia,  lo  6ie  objects  of  oonunoa  edueatkm ;  and  we  riiaU 
tie  liappy  to  learn  that  ttiifl  brief  notice  has,  in  any  instance,  ^e  eflfoct  of  attraet- 
ififftibe  attention  of  teachen  to  so  useful  an  aid  to  their  labows. 

vHiere  teachers  find  it  convenient,  the  use  of  tiie  *  Convenatkms'  of  Inger- 
soil,  in  the  form  of  an  occasional  reading  lesson,  will  afibrd  much  pleasure  and 
usefol  infiwrnalion  to  young  classes.  The  study  of  Cardeirs  Philosophical 
views  of  Language,  wUl  alwap  prove  an  aid  to  teachers  who  do  not  foliow 
Inmhcitly  the  thewy  of  any  individual,  but  who  take  good  sense  for  their  guide, 
and  read  rather  to  enlarge  their  ideas,  than  to  form  a  sjrstem. 

It  is  as  a  useful  practiod  manual  for  schools,  however,  that  we  would  recom- 
mend Fisk's  Mmrav ;  and  in  this  department  of  school  books,  it  seems  to  us 
superior  to  any  of  the  vast  number  of  Grammars  now  before  us. 

An  Etjrmolog^cal  Dictionary,  and  Expositor  of  the  English  Lan- 
guage :  containing  the  Radicals  and  Definitions  of  Words  derived 
from  the  Greek,  Latin,  and  French  Languages ;  and  all  the  gen- 
erally used  teclmical  and  Polite  Phrases,  adopted  &om  the  French 
and  Latin.  By  William  Grimshaw,  Author  of  a  History  of  the 
United  States,  History  of  England,  d&c.  Second  Edition,  care- 
fully revised  and  enlarged.  Philadelphia ;  John  Grigg.  1826. 
12mo. 

A  book  such  as  this  might,  at  first  sight,  appear  a  very  desirable  one  for 
common  use,  and,  in  particular,  for  such  pupils  as  are  unacqiudnted  with  the 
andent  languages.  A  more  attentive  consideration,  however,  will  satisfy  re- 
flecting mindsthat  this  is  not  its  true  use.  A  young  person  learns  tittle,  if  any 
thing,  from  being  informed  that  the  Endish  word  camp,  for  instance,  is  derived 
from  the  Latin  word  campus j  unless  he  has^ead  enough  of  Latin  to  know  and 
remember  that  ean^tus  signifies  sl  plain  or  field.  By  oeing  taught  arbitradly 
fitMn  the  dictfonary  the  meaning  cS*  the  Latin  word,  he  learns,  mdeed,  a  fact 
which  he  may  remember  for  a  time,  but  which  he  cannot  carry  constantly  with 
him,  to  apply  habitually  and  almost  unconsciously  in  his  daily  reading. 

For  another  class  of  pupils,  however, — ^for  &ose  who  know  something  of 
the  languages,  this  is  an  excellent  book.  It  enables  them  to  apply  to  actual 
purpose  in  their  own  languase,  what  they  might  otherwise  mnit,  or  study  too 
sH^tly  to  benefit  by  it ;  and  it  fiimishes  die  teacher  with  the  means  of  ascer- 
taining satisfactorily  whether  his  pupils  are  applying  their  etymofogy  as  fast  as 
they  learn  it,  and  whether  they  are  pursuing  it  as  for  as  their  abuity  and  op- 
portui^ties  admit. 

For  these  purposes,  we  would  recommend  this  volume  to  aU  teachers  who 
foe]  desirous  that  ^eir  pupils  should  enjoy  every  possible  advantage  for  a  foil 
onderstandkig,  and  a  firee  and  correct  use,  of  the  English  language. 

BOOKS    FOR  CHILDREN. 

Adelaide  Murray,  or  the  Orphan's  Refuge.  By  the  Author  of 
'  Harriet  and  her  Cousin.'  First  American  from  the  third  Edin- 
burgh Edition.  Salem ;  Whipple  and  Lawrence.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  180. 

ReiSgtoiis  feeling  of  great  depth  and  fiervour  pervades  &e  whole  of  diis  story ; 
^nd  the  author  manifests  an  earnest  and  anxious  desire  ibr  the  spiritual  welfitre 
ef  the  young.  That  the  degree  of  feeling  excited  by  the  perusal  of  the  book 
Is  never  too  great,  or  that  it  is  not  kept  up  too  long  for  the  strength  of  juvenile 
readers,  we  cannot  but  entertain  a  dkiobt. 

Gentle  eflRnts,  we  believe,  in  all  departments  of  education,  are  best  adapted  to 
the  capacities  and  the  condition  of  children,  and  are  most  easily  a«ociated  widi 
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a  voluntary  tnd  cheerful  progreft.  It  is  quite  too  commoii  for  writers  of  books 
for  children  to  appesl  with  unnecessary  force  and  Ireqoency  to  foeling,  when 
perlups  a  more  natural  and  a  more  permanent  result  mig^t  i>e  obtained,  through 
the  exercise  of  the  understanding.  This,  we  think,  is  emphatically  true  of 
books  intended  for  the  relicious  improvement  of  the  young. 

The  vpluroe  before  us,  however,  was  designed  apparently  for  youth  rather 
thtti  for  childhood,  and  for  the  circle  of  genteel  if  not  of  fosliionable  life. 

Stories  from  Scripture  on  an  Improved  Plan.  New  Testament. 
Boston ;  Munroe  and  Francis.  New  York ;  C.  S.  Francis.  1827. 
18mo.  pp.  180. 

The  volume  corresponding  to  this  and  taken  from  the  Old  Testament,  was 
mentioned  at  p.  762  of  vol. li.  The  object  is  the  same  in  both — to  provide  for 
children  too  young  to  peruse  the  scriptures  with  advantage,  a  series  of  inter- 
esting narratives  chiefly  biographical.  These  books  will  be  found  very  service- 
able to  parents  and  to  the  teachers  of  Sunday  Schools,  if,  in  teaching  young 
children,  the  story  is  told  in  the  teacher  or  parent's  own  words ;  the  book  be- 
ing used  chiefly  as  a  guide  to  the  oral  narration. 

The  Prize,  or  the  Three  Half  Crowns.  By  the  Author  of  *  Self 
Conquest'  Boston;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.  1827.  18mo.  pp. 
112. 

The  design  of  this  story  is  exceedingly  good,  and  the  result  highly  favour- 
able to  juvenile  improvement.  In  the  course  of  the  narrative,  however,  the 
virtues  of  the  little  heroine,  thou^  apparently  voluntary,  are  not  unfrequently 
aided  by  a  good  deal  of  anxious  mculcation,  going  beforehand,  and  denying 
the  child  the  pure  pleasure  of  original  and  spontaneous  action.  To  some  ex- 
pressions in  tne  narration  of  Mrs.  Marlow  we  must  decidedly  object,  as  un- 
suitable for  the  ears  of  chUdren,  although  we  fireelv  admit  that  they  give  an  air 
of  life  and  reality  to  her  story,  and  would  do  no  harm  to  adult  readers.  We 
confess,  too,  that  we  should  have  been  better  pleased  with  the  whole  book,  if 
the  author  had  avoided  the  appeal  to  emulation,  which,  guarded  as  it  is,  we 
cannot  think  a  pure  motive  in  tne  case  in  which  it  is  employed. 

The  Faithful  Little  Girl.  A  Story  for  Children.  Boston ;  Mun- 
roe and  Francis.  New  York ;  C.  S.  Francis.  1827.  18mo. 
pp.  70. 

The  aUefi:onr  which  forms  the  substance  of  this  little  book,  is  one  of  the 
finest,  we  think,  that  has  for  some  time  been  offered  to  children.  In  the  hands 
of  parents  and  teachers  it  may  do  much  eood.  It  combines  the  humble  virtues 
of  daily  life  with  religious  instruction  oT  a  very  elevated  character.  This  is 
usuidlv  the  point  on  which  such  books  fSiil,  or  to  which  they  are  not  adapted, 
but  wnich  is  essential  to  the  natural  and  permanent  happiness  of  the  reader. 

Harry  Hobart,  or  A  friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed.  Bos- 
ton ;  Wait,  Greene,  &  Co.  l8mo.  pp.  36. 

This  is  one  of  a  class  of  books  very  much  needed — ^we  mean  such  as  are 
adapted  to  children  in  humble  life.  Too  many  of  our  best  stories  for  children 
are  confined,  in  most  of  their  scenes,  to  the  parlour  and  to  incidents  in  fami- 
lies comparatively  rich.  To  young  readers  in  lower  conditions  these  things  are 
Inapplicable,  or  operate  through  a  very  distant  sympathy. 

Harry  Hobart  nimishes  much  utetiil  and  interesting  instraction  to  boys  at 
school,  guarding  them  agahist  truant-plasring  and  bad  companions,  as  the  great 
dangers  of  boyhood,  lie  story  is  naturally  told,  and  conducts  its  readers  to  a 
Tery  happy  and  encoinaging  result,  for  those  who  steadily  act  up  to  resolutions 
of  amendment 
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PUBLIC  EDUCATION  IN  FRANCE 

Umvenity  of  Paris. — Origin  of  *  Nations^  and  *  FacuUies.^ 

[We  resame  here  the  interesting  history  of  public  education 
in  France— commenced  in  our  last  number.] 

At  a  very  early  period  of  their  history,  Universities  were  di- 
vnled  into  what  were  termed  nations  *,  and  Paris,  as  the  resort  of 
strangers  from  bH  parts  of  Europe,  was  one  of  the  first  that 
adopted  this  arrangement.  DubouUai  defines  a  nation  ^^  Chrptti 
se«  9odaUUum  aHquod  magistrortsm  omnes  arUs  indiscrmxnaiim  pro* 
fieniiumj  m  eadem  nuUrictUa  conscriptorwn  d  sub  eisdem  legibus 
insUhUis  pnrfecHsque  viventitun,^^  This  definition  is  rather  too 
linked.  A  nation  was  composed  of  persons  of  tl^  same  coun- 
try or  tract  of  country,  who,  whatever  might  bo  the  nature  of 
their  studies  or  pursuits,  joined  in  formingji  body,  passing  laws, 
regulations,  and  archives  peculiar  to  themselves,  governed  by  au- 
thorities eligible  by  themselves  alone,  and  occupying  buildings  and 
pursuing  a  mode  of  life  confined  to  their  own  company.  With 
the  other  companies  they  had  no  connexion,  except  when  they 
were  convened  to  form  the  great  council  of  the  University. 
The  members  of  these  nations  or  provinces,  as  they  were  some- 
times entitled,  varied  in  dififerent  schools,  according  as  the  re- 
sort of  foreigners  was  more  or  less  considerable.  To  what 
epoch  the  rise  of  this  sy^em  can  with  certainty  be  traced  it  is 
not  easy  to  say,  but  Duboullai  is  inclined  to  carry  it  back  as  far 
as  the  reign  of  Charlemagne.     The  first  nations  that  were  es- 

M.250. 
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tablished  he  considers  to  have  been  the  French  and  English ; 
to  which  were  added,  towards  the  commencement  of  the  tenth 
century,  the  Picard  and  Norman  ;  but  the  greater  proportion  of 
writers  deny  their  origin  to  be  so  remote,  and  refer  it  to  the 
reigns  of  Louis  VII.,  and  Philip  Augustus,  when  the  term  na- 
tion occurs  in  many  official  papers  relating  to  the  afiairs  of  the 
University.  Though  they  may  not  have  existed  so  early  as  some 
would  argue,  yet  undoubtedly  they  did  exist  before  the  thirteenth 
century  ;  for  at  the  period  when  Henry  II.  of  England  was  en- 
gaged in  his  contest  with  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  he  offered  to 
refer  the  adjustment  of  it  to  the  judgment  of  the  peers  of  France, 
the  Gallican  church,  or  the  heads  of  the  different  provinces  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  The  term  provinces  here  evidently 
refers  to  the  institution  of  nations.  The  date  of  this  fact  is 
1 169.* 

At  the  close  of  the  twelfth,  and  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
centuries,  then,  the  existence  of  this  division  into  nations  seems 
indisputable  ;  the  composition  and  number  of  each  varied  ranch, 
depending  upon  circumstances  connected  with  the  political  state 
of  the  countries  from  which  their  members  came*  The  four 
nations  were  those  of  France,  England,  Picardy,  and  Normandy. 
The  first  included  besides  the  French,  also  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Greeks,  and  Orientals ;  the  English  included  Scotch,  Irish, 
Poles,  Germans,  and  all  other  northern  students  :  it  was  the 
nation  in  which  there  were  roost  dispute  and  bloodshed,  as  the 
two  most  powerful  tribes,  the  English  and  Grermans,  were  al- 
ways struggling  for  supremacy. 

The  foUoi^g  is  the  order  in  which  the  nations  stood,  and  in 
which  they  gave  their  votes  ;  France,  Picardy,  Normandy,  and 
England.  Each  nation  was  divided  into  provinces,  and  each 
province,  farther,  into  dioceses.  The  names  of  the  members  of 
each  province  were  enrolled  in  an  inscription-book,  and  at  their 
head  had  a  Dean  chosen  by  themselves.  The  Deans  of  the 
provinces  formed  the  ordinary  council  of  the  procurator  or  head 
of  the  nation,  and  their  agreement  was  necessary  in  erery  un- 
dertaking of  importance. 

Amongst  the  greatest  privileges  the  nations  possessed,  was 
that  of  making,  altering,  or  annulling  their  own  statutes.  About 
the  commencement  of  the  seventeenth  century,  it  came  to  be  a 

•  Vide  Bulaeum,  Mathew  Paris,  et  Meinere,  v.  i.  p.  14.  The  precise  words 
of  the  two  first  authors  are,  et  seholaribua  diversarum  provinoiarum  tequa 
lance  lugoHum  examtnanft&Uf,— of  course  the  word  scholarilms,  as  was  the 
cuftom  in  these  times,  applies  to  teachers  ai  well  as  scholars. 
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matter  of  diapate,  if  a  nation  had  the  right  of  hinding  its  own 
members  by  statutea,  contrary  to  or  at  variance  with  the  stat- 
utes of  the  University  ?  The  English^  (at  that  period  named  the 
Grerman,)  the  Picard,  and  Norman  nations  all  agreed  in  the  af- 
firmative ;  but  the  Procurator  of  the  French  nation,  with  the 
deans  of  the  higher  faculties,  was  of  the  contrary  opinion,  and 
insisted  that  no  company  had  the  right  of  making  a  law  at  vari- 
ance with  a  University  statute. 

It  was  the  perogative  of  each  nation  to  choose  its  own  office- 
bearers, the  highest  of  whom  was  the  Procurator,  who  was  to 
the  nation  what  the  Rector  was  to  the  whole  University  ;  his 
duties  were  to  defend  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  nation, 
call  its  meetings,  collect  its  votes,  swear  in  new  office-bearers 
and  new  members  ;  to  keep  the  inscription-books  and  seal  of  the 
nation,  and  see  that  all  the  acts  were  properly  attended  to,  and 
that  the  statutes  were  duly  observed.  With  the  other  Procura- 
tors, he  constituted  the  ordinary  council  of  the  Rector,  and 
formed  one  of  the  great  council,  composed  of  Rector,  Procu- 
rator, and  Deans.  Each  nation  had  its  own  patron,  church, 
place  of  meeting,  academic  buildings,  great  and  small  seal,  ar- 
chives, and  treasury.  Its  revenues  consisted  of  inscription- 
money,  dues  paid  by  office-shearers  and  graduates,  and  fines  for 
infringenient  of  statutes ;  and  as  the  revenues  of  course  in- 
creased with  the  number  of  students,  it  became  a  frequent  mat- 
ter of  dispute  to  what  nation  a  new  member  belonged.  Each 
nation  then  was  an  independent  body,  and  composed,  with  the 
other  nations,  the  great  council.  The  Procurators  chose  the 
Rector,  were  his  ordinary  advisers,  and  held  regular  meetings 
with  him,  in  conjunction  with  the  Deans  of  the  higher  Faculties, 
when  they  were  established,  to  consider  of  the  affairs  of  the 
University. 

The  origin  of  Faculties  has,  like  that  of  nations,  been  disput- 
ed, but  not  with  so  much  reason.  The  existence  of  Faculties, 
in  the  sense  in  which  the  name  is  now  taken,  arose  from  the 
dislike  entertained  by  the  University  to  incorporate  into  its  bod/, 
which  was  constitutionally  and  essentially  secular,  the  regular 
order  of  monks  who  had  early  established  themselves  in  Paris. 
In  the  year  1329,  when,  from  particular  circumstances,  lessons 
were  suspended  in  the  University,  the  Dominican  friars,  taking 
advantage  of  the  cessation,  instituted  a  chair  of  Theology,  un- 
der pretence  of  preventing  literature  and  science  from  falling 
altogether  into  decay.  They  were  strenuously  supported  by  the 
Bishop  of  Paris,  and  his  Chancellor,  and  their  example  was  soon 
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followed  by  the  FranciacaA  friars.  Tbe  Universitj  at  once 
perceiving  the  mischief  that  was  likely  to  happen,  used  its  most 
anxious  endeavours  to  keep  down  the  Mendicant  monks.  Both 
parties  applied  to  the  head  of  the  church ;  and  the  dispute, 
which  lasted  from  1243  to  1357,  ended  in  the  latter  coming  off 
in  great  measure  victorious,  and  in  the  former  gfving  up  mai^ 
5f  its  privileges.  The  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  desired  the 
right  of  establishing  teachers  in  their  own  cloisters,  who  should 
be  accounted  members  of  the  University,  and  whose  degrees 
should  be  deemed  equivalent  to  those  of  the  University.  The 
Rector  and  nations  firmly  refused  to  allow  this  claim,  but  the 
monks  were  favoured  by  Popes  Innocent  IV.  and  Alexander 
IV.,  who  not  only  supported  their  pretensions,  but,  finding  the 
University  resolute,  issued  bulls,  ordering  it,  on  pain  of  being 
placed  under  the  bann  of  the  church,  to  take  them  into  its  body, 
and  grant  them  the  same  rights  as  its  other  members.  The 
heads  of  the  University  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  elude  this 
injunction,  while  the  monks  and  the  Pope  persisted  in  their  de- 
mands ;  and  at  last,  to  prevent  the  destruction  of  the  school,  the 
assembled  Doctors  and  Masters,  in  1259,  came  to  the  determi- 
nation, that  they  should  acknowledge  the  masters  and  scholars 
of  the  Mendicant  orders,  but  at  the  same  time  assign  them  the 
last  place  in  processions,  disputations,  and  promotions.  In  this 
way,  they  conceived,  that  while  they  submitted  to  the  Pope's 
will,  they  had  so  done  it  as  to  disgust  the  friars,  without  giving 
them  the  right  of  complaint ;  the  friars,  however,  neither  com- 
plained nor  retired  in  disgust,  but,  combining  with  the  secular 
teachers  of  Theology,  who  had  long  been  favourable  to  them, 
formed  a  separate  body  or  Theological  Faculty,  at  the  head  of 
which  they  placed  a  Dean,  as  the  nations  had  Procurators. 
Thus  the  first  Faculty  was  formed,  and  had  a  distinct  existence 
from  the  nations.  Faculties  of  Medicine  and  Canon  Law  very 
soon  modelled  themselves  upon  that  of  Theology.  As  early  as 
1270,  it  is  proved,  that  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  had  punished  a 
ibember  for  contravening  one  of  its  statutes,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Faculty  of  Laws  possessed  a  seal  similar  to  that  of 
the  nations. 

The  three  Faculties  are  distinctly  mentioned  in  a  deliberation, 
in  the  year  1277,  and  four  years  afterwards  they  were  confirmed 
in  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  University.  From  this 
period,  therefore,  the  school  of  Paris,  which  had  hitherto  con- 
sisted of  four  bodies,  was  composed  of  seven,  namely  of  four 
nations  and  three  Faculties,  represented  respectively  by  four 
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Procurators  and  three  Deans.    It  now  took  the  name  of  the 
New  UwuMmk^. 

The  four  nations  began  at  this  time  to  be  named  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  and  were  ipuch  curtailed  in  their  privileges.    As  all 
i¥ho  were  not  Doctors  in  the  superior  Faculties  belonged  to  the 
Faculty  of  Arts,  it  followed,  that  when  the  former  conferred  a 
a  degree,  \i  was  upon  a  member  of  the  latter,  who,  of  course, 
w^as  from  that  time  not  only  lost  to  the  nations,  but  converted 
into  a  rival  and  antagonist.    A  Faculty  has  been  defined  by 
Duboullai — Ckfrpua  et  Sodalitimn  plurimorum  magiBtrorum,  certm 
idicvi  discipline  acididomm,  tine  fdla  distinciione  naiionis.     The 
Faculties  very  soon  began  to  consolidate  themselves,  and  form 
laws  and  regulations  like  other  companies  ;  they  had  the  same 
right  as  the  four  nations  of  choosing  office-bearers,  and  of 
making  statutes,  and  they  were  not  long  in  taking  advantage  of 
these  rights ;  their  heads  were  named  Deans,  and  in  the  Facul- 
ties of  Law  and  Medicine  there  were  two  Deans,  one  ordinary, 
and  elected  annually,  the  other  honorary.     The  duties  of  the 
Dean  in  his  Faculty  were  the  same  as  those  of  the  Rector  in 
the   University,  and  of  the  Procurator  in  his  nation.     Before 
the  formation  of  Faculties,  the  nations  evidently  possessed  the 
right  and  the  sole  right  of  electing  the  Rector  ;  but,  after  this, 
their  right  to  do  so  was  disputed,  or  at  least  divided,  the  Facul- 
ties had  then  each  a  vote  in  the  nomination  ;  but  as  their  mem- 
bers only  amounted  to  three,  it  happened  that  in  most  cases, 
when  the  nations  were  agreed  amongst  themselves,  they  still  car- 
ried the  nomination,  as  well  as  many  other  important  questions, 
which  at  tiroes  were    brought  forward.     But  it  did  not   always 
happen  that  they  were  in  unison  with  one  another,  and  very  fre- 
quently by  their  disputes  they  gave  the  Faculties  the  advantage. 
In  the  election  of  Rector,  differences  were  by  no  means  un- 
common.    In  1249,  the  English,  Picard,  and  Norman  nations 
separated  from  the  French,  and  in  1272,  the  Norman  nation, 
and  several  Masters  from  the  others,  separated  and  chose  their 
own  Rector.     In  order  to  prevent  occurrences  of  a  like  nature, 
an  attempt  was  made  to^orm  a  law  similar  to  that  for  regulating 
the  election  of  the  Pope. 

It  was  always  the  custom  to  give  each  nation  and  Faculty  a 
particular  honorary  term,  which  it  retained  in  all  acts  and  stat- 
utes. What  these  were  may  be  seen  by  the  following  list  of 
Deans  and  Procurators  : — 

J.  Mullot  Decan.  Sacra  Facultatis  Theologi®. 

Ph.  De  Buisine  Decan.  ConsuUissima  Fac.  jur.  Canon. 
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In  District  No.  4,  Miss  Bailey's,  Cambtidge  Street. 

dj  Miss  Quincy's,  afterwards  Miss  Newman's, 
Broad  Street. 

Sy  Miss  Parker's,  Sea  Street. 

7,  Miss  Groves,  Carver  Street. 
Mrs.  Ditson's  school  is  held  in  a  room  which,  from  the  small- 
ness  of  its  size,  and  its  exposure  to  the  noise  of  the  street,  is 
one  of  the  most  unfavourable  that  could  have  been  selected  for 
an  experiment  on  this  system  ;  the  teacher  also  manifested  a 
hesitation  bordering  on  repugnance,  to  the  introduction  of  it. 
These  obstacles  have  been  completely  overcome  by  the  energy 
of  the  monitorial  principle  ;  and  the  school  now  exhibits  an  or- 
der and  activity,  forming  a  remarkable  contrast  to  the  quiet 
sluggishness  of  the  former  method.  The  teacher  approves  the 
plan  in  general,  and  makes  but  few  deviations  from  it ;  and  she 
considers  her  school  much  improved  by  it.  The  pupils  change 
their  places,  and  are  drawn  out  in  circles,  in  every  period  of  fif- 
teen minutes  ;  and  this  is  performed  by  words  of  command, 
and  marches,  resembling  military  evolutions,  which  though  they 
have,  at  first,  the  appearance  of  confusion  from  the  smallnees 
of  the  room,  are  nevertheless  conducted  with  great  regularity 
and  adrotlness.  We  consider  this  example  remarkable  ;  as  exhib- 
iting the  successful  operation  of  the  plan,  in  a  room,  which  would 
heretofore  have  been  thought  entirely  inadequate  to  it.  It  may 
not  be  irrelevant  to  mention  in  this  place,  that  in  this  district 
we  understand  all  the  schools  are  put  voluntarily  by  the  con»- 
mittee,  upon  the  plan  in  trial  by  us  ;  and  that  it  is  uniformly  ap- 
proved by  them  and  the  instructers,  and  considered  to  have 
contributed  materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  schools. 

Miss  Hall's  school  is  in  a  room  of  ample  dimensions,  where 
the  operations  are  unobstructed.  The  teacher  is  young,  and  has 
not  been  much  attended  to  by  the  committee.  She  adheres 
very  closely  to  the  printed  plan  ;*  her  monitors  of  the  first  class  are 
very  good;  and  her  school  is  in  every  respect  a  very  fair  example  of 
what  would  be  the  average  of  the  sch<x)ls,  if  the  system  was 
general,  and  proper  rooms  provided  for  them.  The  effect  of 
the  system  on  the  order  of  this  school,  and  on  the  interest  excit- 
ed in  the  pupils,  is  truly  surprising.  The  change  of  position  of 
the  scholars,  at  the  commencement  of  the  periods,  from  the 
single  line  to  the  monitorial  circles,  and  back  again,  is  directed 
by  a  whistle;  and  the  movements  are  made   with  a  celerity, 

•  See  Vol.  II.  p.  292.— JSrf. 
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which  seems  instantaneous.  The  simultaneous  exercises  are  har- 
moniously performed  ; — the  reading  very  good  ;  spelling  excel- 
lent ;  the  punctuation  and  numbers  taught  simultaneously  from 
painted  boards,  a  striking  and  peculiarly  successful  method. 
The  teacher  likes  the  plan  very  much,  and  finds  it  very  easy  of 
execution  ;  she  has  nothing  of  severity  or  of  austere  dignity  in 
her  manner  ;  and  yet  it  seemed  to  us  that  she  might  govern  and 
teach  a  hundred  pupils  in  her  room  with  as  much  ease  as  she 
could  twenty,  on  the  common  system. 

Miss  Lord's  is  the  best  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial  of 
the  system,  and  is  therefore  the  fairest  example  of  its  operation 
on  schools  of  the  highest  order.  The  room  is  of  middling  size  ; 
the  monitors  good  ;  a  good  class  of  pupils ;  and  the  teacher 
well  qualified,  intelligent,  assiduous,  and  energetic.  With  these 
advantages  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  greatest  results ;  and 
we  have  not  been  disappointed.  The  exhibition  of  the  attain- 
ments of  the  pupils  in  their  various  exercises  is  very  pleasing  ; 
we  hear  from  lips  which  have  scarcely  lost  the  lisp  of  infancy, 
reading,  and  replies  to  various  questions,  in  a  perfection  seldom 
seen  in  adult  exhibitions.  The  spelling  is  not  so  good  owing  to  a 
defective  method.  We  are  not  disposed  to  claim  for  the  moni- 
torial system  all  the  excellence  of  this  school,  which  we  know 
is  to  be  chiefiy  attributed  to  the  character  of  the  teacher,  and 
to  other  advantages ; — but  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  she  prizes 
the  system  highly,  adopted  it  voluntarily,  and  considers  her 
school  greatly  advanced  by  it. 

Miss  Bailey's  school,  in  District  No.  4,  had  always  been  of 
an  inferior  order  ;  and  so  favourable  a  result  was  not  expected 
from  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into  it  as  in  the 
other  schools.  The  result  of  the  experiment,  however,  has 
been  in  a  good  degree  satisfactory.  In  our  opinion,  this  school 
is  at  the  present  time  in  a  much  better  condition  than  it  was 
when  the  system  was  commenced  in  it,  and  according  to  the 
representations  of  the  local  committee  better  than  at  any  former 
period.  There  is  great  order  in  the  school,  and  the  children 
are  more  thoroughly  instructed  under  the  present,  than  under 
the  old  system.  But  it  should  be  understood,  that  the  school  is 
still  backward  ;  and  would  give  to  any  one  who  should  examine 
it  on  the  old  method,  an  unfavourable  impression  of  the  system. 
It  has  laboured  under  great  disadvantages.  It  was  held  in  sum- 
mer in  a  very  spacious  room,  and  from  thence  was  necessarily 
transferred,  about  three  months  since,  to  a  very  small  and  incon- 
venient one.     A  family  affliction  of  peculiar  character,  sustain- 

VOL.    HI. so.   III.  18 
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Ihiaks  is  not  so  good  4is  in  the  comrooo  system  ;  an  opinion  in 
which  she  appears  to  difier  from  all  others,  and  from  the  judg« 
raent  we  formed  in  our  observation  of  her  school.  She  consid- 
ers^ however^  the  tuition  to  be  far  more  expeditious  than  on  the 
common  plan,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  system  to  be  a  great  im- 
provement. We  discerned  a  very  great  and  decided  advance 
in  this  school,  from  our  earlier  to  our  later  visitations,  and  con- 
sider it  now  to  be  one  of  superior  character. 

Miss  Grove  holds  her  school  in  a  small  room  of  inconvenient 
construction  ;  it  wants  ventilation  ;  and  the  children  appear 
very  sickly,  and  cough  a  great  deal,  which  not  only  interrupts 
their  instruction,  but  imparts  a  languor  to  all  the  exercises.* 
The  teacher  adopted  the  system  with  a  reluctance  which  seems 
to  pervade  the  district.  She  has,  however,  been  assiduous  in 
using  it,  and  has  done  all  in  her  power  to  give  it  efiect.  There 
are  but  few  deviations  from  the  plan,  and  those  rather  improve- 
ments. We  should  not  place  this  schooramong  the  most  strik- 
ing examples  of  the  success  of  the  experiment,  particularly  in 
regard  to  its  order,  yet  the  school  is  evidently  improved  by  it. 
The  exercises  are  well  performed  ;  and  the  teacher,  though 
she  does  not  consider  her  own  labours  relieved  by  it,  finds  no 
difficulty  in  its  execution,  and  admits  the  superiorit/  of  its  effect 
on  the  .pupils. 

Having  thus  stated  the  effect  of  the  introduction  of  the  moni- 
torial system,  on  the  schools  selected  for  it,  it  will  be  expected 
that  we  should  proceed  to  present  our  own  judgment  on  the  gen- 

*  We  are  happy  to  undentand  that  a  committee  has  been  appointed,  for  the 
purp^^  of  conferring  with  the  city  council,  on  the  subject  oi  the  rooms  used 
for  primary  shools.  Effective  measures  for  improvement,  will,  it  is  to  be 
hoped,  result  from  this  proceeding;  for  many  of  our  primary  schools  are  now 
tau^t  in  rooms  utterly  unfit  for  such  purposes.  ,  r      •  i_ 

The  great  number  of  these  schools,  renders,  it,  indeed  impossible  to  furnish 
all,  or  even  a  considerable  proportion,  with  new  rooms  and  adequate  accom- 
modations. The  expense  would  be  beyond  the  means  which  it  would  be  pos- 
sible, in  any  public  way,  to  furnish.  Still,  much  might  be  done,  on  a  smaller 
scale,  and  by  Measures  adapted  to  present  exigencies.  A  small  addition  to  the 
salary  of  the  teachers  would  enable  them  to  dispense  with  unwholesome 
stoves,  and  to  use  open  fire  plaee$,—U}  have  such  alterations  made  as  would 
be  requisite  to  have  the  windows  let  down  at  the  upper  part,  mstead  of  being 
raised,— to  have  one  or  two  panes  at  the  top  of  every  window,  formed  so  as  to 
serve  for  ventilaHon,—^^  have  the  scholars  seated  separately,  as  on  the  new 
plan,  adopted  in  a  few  of  the  schools ;  so  that  the  children  need  not  be  crowd- 
ed and  wedged  on  their  forms,  as  is  too  much  the  case  now,  and  adds  very 
greatly  to  the  oppressiveness  of  hot  weather,— and  to  have  a  thermometer  fur- 
nished for  each  school  room.  These  helps  would  do  much  for  comfort  and  for 
health,  both  to  the  children  and  the  teachers,  even  in  the  rooms  now  occupied. 

Editor. 
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eral  saccess  of  the  experiment,  drawn  from  our  own  obaenra- 
tion  of  its  operation.   < 

It  will  be  recollected  that  the  advantages  proposed  to  be  at- 
tained by  this  system,  were — 

1.  Relief  to  the  labours  of  the  teacher. 

2.  Better  order  and  discipline,  without  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant and  irksome  punishment. 

3.  More  animation  and  interest  to  the  pupils. 

4.  Greater  rapidity  of  tuition. 

These  objects  were  to  be  effected  in  our  plan  by  the  assist- 
ing agency  of  monitors  ;  the  constant  occupation  of  the  classes, 
and  a  division  of  time,  and  change  of  occupation,  to  produce 
variety. 

With  regard  to  the  first  of  these  designs,  the  relief  of  the 
teachers,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  it  has  been  but 
slightly,  if  at  all  accomplished.  The  unremitting  supervision 
of  the  whole  school,  by  the  teacher,  seems  to  be  as  necessary 
on  this  sytem,  as  the  common  one.  We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
have  calculated  that,  in  a  system  entirely'new,  and  apparently 
complex,  where  much  was  to  be  learned  by  the  teacher,  as 
well  as  the  pupils,  one  of  the  earliest  results  would  have  been 
relief;  and  should  this  always  continue  to  be  the  case,  in  its 
maturer  perpetuation,  we  should  not  feel  great  disappointment ; 
for  we  consider  this  to  be  a  very  subordinate  object.  It  baa 
not  been  a  subject  of  complaint,  that  the  duties  of  the  teachers 
were  too  arduous,  for  their  strength  and  compensation  ;  and  the 
design  of  relieving  them,  was  merely  that  the  exertions  which 
were  saved  to  them,  might  be  directed  to  better  effect  than  at 
present ;  and  this  we  are  abundantly  satisfied,  is  the  fact  on  our 
system.  The  teacher  is,  indeed,  constantly  and  arduously  oc- 
cupied, but  far  less  irksomely,  and  more  effectually.  The  ex- 
ertions which  were  formerly  wasted  in  unavailing  attempts  to 
preserve  discipline,  have  now  a  more  direct  and  influential  bear- 
ing on  the  order  and  tuition  of  the  school. 

Order  and  discipline — which  form  the  second  object  proposed, 
are  attained,  to  a  very  gratifying  degeee  ;  punishments  are  ob- 
viously far  more  rare,  in  the  monitorial,  than  in  the  other  schools  ; 
and  we  are  not  without  hope,  that  a  further  continuance .  and 
improvement  of  the  plan,  would  banish  severity  entirely. 

The  increased  animation  and  interest  imparted  to  the  pupils 
by  this  system,  are  unquestionable — this  is  an  invariable  fact,  in 
the  worst,  as  well  as  the  best  of  these  schools,  and  it  requires 
ten  minuted,  presence  only,  of  the  most  sceptical  observer  in 
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one  of  tbem,  at  any  period,  as  usually  conducted,  to  be  convinc* 
ed  of  it.  Little  or  no  judgment,  however,  can  be  formed  of  this 
circumstance,  in  an  examination  by  a  member  of  the  district  or 
standing  committee,  for  during  this  time  the  whole  monito- 
rial  routine  is  necessarily  and  properly  suspended  ;  and  the 
pupils  are  remanded  to  a  method  to  which  they  have  become 
unaccustomed;  they  are  deprived  of  an  excitement  to  which 
they  are  habituated  ;  the  greatest  part  are  unavoidably  idle  ; 
and  we  are  not  only  not  surprised,  that  a  greater  languor  and  con- 
fusion should  be  observable  in  these  schools,  than  in  others,  at 
such  periods  ;  but  should  expect  that  the  attainments  in  tuition 
should  appear  less  than  they  really  are.  Yet  these  examinations 
are  the  only  tests  by  which  the  real  progress  of  the  schools  in 
education  can  be  judged ;  and  by  these  tests  we  are  willing  to 
abide. 

We  are  equally  satisfied  with  the  result  of  this  system,  in 
respect  to  rapidity  of  tuition  ;  the  most  important  of  the  im- 
provements contemplated.  A  system  which  gives  constant  and 
almost  involuntary  action  to  all  the  pupils,  upon  every  branch 
of  their  studies,  must,  of  necessity,  communicate  to  them  materi- 
als of  the  memory,  in  greater  number  and  frequency  than  could 
be  effected,  when  the  reception  of  them  depended  on  their  own 
reluctant  exertions,  and  the  uniform  testimony  of  the  teachers, 
and  of  our  own  observations,  only  confirm  our  expectations  on 
this  head.  But  a  question  here  arises,  whether  the  solidity  of 
the  attainments,  or  in  other  words,  whether  the  accuracy  and 
perfection  with  which  the  various  exercises  are  fixed  on  the 
memories  of  the  pupils,  are  proportioned  to  the  celerity  of  ac- 
quisition, or  whether  the  former  is  sacrificed  to  the  latter. 

If  the  pupils  on  the  common  system  were  really  engaged  in 
study,  when  not  in  examination,  and  were  found  to  be  desirous 
of  employing  all  their  time,  diligently  in  their  own  improvement, 
this  question  of  the  accuracy  of  their  acquirements,  would  be 
a  more  serious  one  ;  and  even  then,  would  be  but  a  doubtful 
question.  But  while  the  fact  obviously  is,  that  the  greatest  part 
of  children  in  our  schools,  spend  in  idleness  and  play,  most  of 
the  time  allotted  to  them  for  study,  we  cannot  perceive  how 
they  are  enabled  by  this  conduct,  to  imbibe  the  various  branches 
of  their  education,  with  greater  precision  -and  permanency,  than 
by  an  active  operation  in  the  school,  which  compels  their  par- 
ticipation. The  question,  however,  is  to  be  decided  like  all 
others,  by  observation ;  and  so  far  as  ours  has  extended,  we 
have  not  perceived  any  defect  in  the  thoroughness  with  which 
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greater  adrantage.  But  of  the  schools  selected  for  the  trial, 
there  are  some  .of  less  than  the  ordinary  size  ;  and  in  these,  the 
evolutions  are  performed  with  much  less  difficulty  than  could  he 
supposed,  hy  one  who  had  not  witnessed  them.  We  do  not  say 
there  is  no  inconvenience.  A  small  room  is  inconvenient  for 
any  system  ;  but  we  are  satisfied,  that  this  inconvenience  is  fell 
as  much  on  the  common  plan,  as  on  that  we  have  introduced. 

The  second  objection,  (the  incompetency  of  monitors,)  has  in 
one  instance  been  realized,  and  has  occasioned  some  einbarras- 
raent.  This  has  not,  however,  arisen  from  the  youth  of  the 
children  generally  ;  for  there  are  some  pupils  under  six  years  of 
age,  who  are  quite  competent  to  the  office,  and  in  the  majority 
of  the  schools  of  the  city,  there  are  enough  of  qualified  pupils 
ia  the  first  classes,  for  aU  the  purposes  of  the  system ;  but  it 
18  owing  to  the  inequality  of  the  schools  in  this  respect — for 
there  are  some,  in  which  there  is  scarcely  any  first  class  ;  while 
in  others,  nearly  one  third  of  the  school  is  advanced  to  that  grade. 
In  the  seven  schools  selected  by  us,  without  any  consideration 
of  this  circumstance  ;  there  was  only  one,  (as  has  been  stated,) 
where  the  experiment  was  defeated,  or  even  obstructed  by  the 
incapacity  of  the  monitors.  The  fullest  force  of  this  objection, 
would  only,  therefore,  go  to  prove,  that  the  system  is  inapplica^ 
ble  to  some  of  the  schools,  and  those  we  believe  to  be  few ; 
while  it  would  have  no  bearing  on  the  greatest  number.  But 
the  example  of  Miss  Quincy's  school,  will  serve  to  show,  that 
even  where  there  are  no  competent  monitors  for  the  object  of 
instruction,  a  partial  application  of  the  plan  may  be  made,  with 
advantage.  ^ 

With  regard,  to  the  novelty  and  complexity  of  the  plan,  we 
have  found  it  to  be  an  objection  which  has  vanished  upon  triaL 
There  is  no  teacher  who  has  yet  adopted  it,  who  has  not  found 
it  perfectly  easy  and  practicable,  in  every  part,  even  when  de- 
terred by  its  appearance  at  first ;  nor  do  we  believe  there  is 
any  teacher  in  the  city,  who  is  at  all  competent  to  be  such, 
who  would  not  be  familiar  with  its  execution,  in  less  than  a 
month.  '  The  explanations'  to  be  given  or  required  on  a  '  story ,'^ 
is  the  only  part  of  the  plan,  which  has  given  any  embarrassment 
to  any  instructor  *,  and  this  has  been  soon  relieved,  while  on  the 
other  hand,  some  have  managed  this  point  in  an  ingenious  and 
highly  interesting  manner,  and  one.  which  we  think  peculiarly 
beneficial  to  the  children. 

But  we  would  go  further,  than  simply  to  deny  this  objection  ; 
and  assert,  that  the  plan  is  more  useful  to  a  dull,  than  an  able 
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good  fortune  to  have  stood  the  ordeal  of  seven.months'  full  ope- 
ration, and  critical  examination  in  fifteen  schools  or  more,  and 
of  constant  and  vigilant  inquiry,  without  any  alteration  having 
been  pointed  out,  of  any  importance^  or  in  the  necessity  of 
which,  any  two  persons  have  agreed.  Any  serious  defects  it 
may  contain,  must  therefore  be  left  for  future  discovery  and 
correction ;  and  we  have  no  change  to  propose  on  this  h^ad. 
Respectfully  submitted  by  order  of  the  Committee. 

J.  P,  Blanchard,  Chavrman, 


PRIMARY   SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF   MARYLAND. 

[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  Littleton  Dennis  Teackle, 
Esq.;  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.] 

In  the  preparation  of  a  plan  of  Public  Instruction,  and  in  the 
formation  of  a  system  of  Primary  Schools,*  two  distinct  and 
several  points  present  themselves  for  consideration — to  wit  :  the 
course  of  study,  and  the  mode  of  instruction. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  every 
primary  school  must  embrace  readingj  uniting,  and  arithmetic. 
These  are  the  rudiments  of  learning,  and  the  first  object  of  such 
an  institution.  And  it  has  been  truly  said  that  where  any  of 
these  elementary  parts  of  education  cannot,  from  inability  in  the 
teacher,  be  obtained,  or  where  any  o£  them  are  excluded  from 
a  misconception  of  their  unimportance,  the  principal  requisites 
of  a  primary  school  are  wanting  ;  and  the  privileges  of  such  a 
school  as  contemplated  by  the  Legislature,  cannot  be  claimed, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  enjoyed.  Reading,  writing,  and  arithme- 
tic, as  they  are  the  means  of  acquiring  all  subsequent  know- 
ledge, may  justly  be  considered  the  necessaries  of  education  ; 
which,  like  the  necessaries  of  life,  are  first  to  be  secured.  No- 
thing short  of  these  will  constitute  a  primary  school,  nor  gratify 
the  lowest  requisites  of  the  law  enacted  for  this  establishment — 
and  by  a  liberal  construction  of  that  law,  and  especially  in  consid- 
eration of  the  great  benefit  to  be  derived  from  it,  the  course  of 
study  in  primary  schools  should  extend  beyond  these  limits,  and 
embrace  all  the  branches  of  useful  knowledge,  which  constitute 
a  good  common  education. 

*  See  Intelligeiice  in  this  No, 
VOL.  III. ^NO.  III.  19 
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ever  since  U  became  a  science.  But  independent  of  immemo- 
rial usage,  the  utility  of  grammar,  as  a  study  for  youth,  is  appa- 
rent from  the  consideration  that  it  treats  of  the  nature  and 
proper  use  of  language,  and  that  the  study  of  it  is  one  of  the 
best  exercises  to  strengthen  the  judgment,  and  at  the  same  time 
to  improve  the  memory.  To  understand  the  natural  power  of 
language,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it  definitely  ourselves,  or  to 
construe  it  when  used  by  others,  it  is  necessary  to  have  at  least 
a  general  knowledge  of  its  grammatical  construction.  A  man 
accustomed  to  the  English  language,  by  applying  to  it  the  rules 
of  grammar,  and  testing  its  correctness  by  that  standard,  will  from 
that  operation  alone,  be  better  able  to  understand  the  natural 
force  and  meaning  of  language,  and  be  more  likely  to  use  it 
properly  both  in  speaking  and  in  writing.  If  the  knowledge 
derived  from  such  exercises  be  more  generally  difiused,  our  lan- 
guage will  be  less  liable  to  change,  and  there  will  be  less  of  that 
obscurity,  and  imperfection  in  contracts,  and  other  acts  of  indi- 
viduals, which  now  compose  a  common  source  of  litigation. 

Geography  is  recommended  as  a  suitable  study  for  primary 
schools,  because  the  knowledge  of  it  is  useful  in  itself,  while  its 
study  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and 
calculated  perhaps  more  than  any  other,  to  engage  their  atten- 
tion. Youth  is  the  proper  season  for  all  studies  depending  chiefly 
on  the  memory  ;  as  well  because  that  faculty  is  then  more  mature 
than  any  other,  as  that  impressions  then  made  on  it  are  more 
durable.  Geography,  consisting  for  the  most  pari  of  particular 
and  independent  facts,  not  requiring  in  its  study  the  exercise  of 
any  other  faculty  than  that  of  memory,  and  requiring  the  exer- 
cise of  that  faculty  in  its  fullest  extent,  there  is  a  peculiar  pro- 
priety in  making  it  a  leading  object  of  study  in  primary  schools. 
Its  influence,  also,  on  the  minds  of  children  by  enlarging  their 
ideas,  and  carrying  their  thoughts  beyond  the  narrow  sphere  in 
which  they  live,  is  another  consideration  not  less  favourable  to 
the  early  cultivation  of  this  important  science. 

In  regard  to  surveyingy  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  enlarge 
upon  its  utility.  In  a  country  so  essentially  agricultural  as  ours, 
where  almost  every  man  has  occasion  to  apply  in  practice  the 
principles  of  surveying,  some  general  knowledge  of  the  art  is 
important  both  for  his  interest  and  convenience.  He  ought  to 
understand,  at  least  in  theory,  the  nature  and  use  of  the  com- 
pass ;  the  measurement  of  land  by  courses  and  distances  ;  and 
the  computation  of  areas  on  the  most  improved  methods.  But 
obvious  as  is  the  necessity  of  some  general  knowledge  on  this 
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subject,  the  most  of  men  are  deficient  in  it.  The  oeglect  of 
this  branch  of  instruction  is  probably  owing  to  a  supposed  diffi- 
culty in  the  subject,  and  the  want  of  suitable  instruments  to  il- 
lustrate and  apply  its  principles.  But  as  to  any  real  difficulty,  it  is 
far  less  than  in  many  of  the  abstruse  part9  of  €triihmdicj  in  which 
the  greatest  progress  is  often  made  at  school ;  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly he  a  profitable  change,  to  transfer  the  time  which  is  com- 
monly spent,  or  rather  misspent,  on  the  speculative  parts  of  arith- 
metic, to  this  practical  and  useful  study.  Less  time  and  labour 
than  are  required  to  understand  a  few  puzzling  rules,  or  intricate 
problems  in  arithmetic,  would  be  sufficient  to  overcome  all  the 
difficulties  in  the  art  of  surveying  ;  and  at  the  same  time  much 
greater  improvement  would  be  aflibrded  to  the  mind  of  the  pu- 
pil. It  is  not  intended  to  disparage  the  study  of  arithmetic,  in 
its  elementary  and  practical  parts ;  it  is.  only  that  part  of  arith- 
metic, which  has  no  connexion  with  the  common  concerns  of  life, 
which  is  here  considered  of  little  value.  A  practical  knowledge 
of  surveying,  derived  from  actual  practice  with  the  chain  and 
compass,  is  not  expected  to  be  taught  in  primary  schools.  A 
general  knowledge  of  its  principles,  so  as  to  enable  the  pupil  to 
apply  them  in  after  life,  is  all  that  is  required.  And  as  this 
knowledge  may  be  derived  from  books,  without  the  aid  of  any 
costly  apparatus,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
taught  in  these  schools.  And  if  its  relative  value  be  justly  re- 
garded there  is  every  reason  to  give  it  a  conspicuous  place  in  a 
course  of  study,  such  as  now  is  contemplated. 

In  selecting  objects  of  education,  adapted  to  this  system,  the 
superintendent  conceives  that  the  history  of  our  own  country, 
with  its  constitution  and  form  of  government,  cannot  properly 
be  excluded— on  the  contrary  he  believes  that  a  knowledge  of 
these  subjects  ought  to  be  early  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  youth. 
In  other  countries,  under  other  forms  of  government,  the  gen- 
eral diffiision  of  such  knowledge,  if  not  considered  dangerous, 
might  be  viewed  with  indiOerence  ;  but  in  our  own  country, 
where  the  people  are  entrusted  with  the  government  of  themselves, 
a  knowledge  of  the  constitution,  and  form  of  government  under 
which  they  live,  is  necessary  to  enable  them  to  govern  with 
wisdom,  and  to  appreciate  the  blessings  of  their  free  and  happy 
condition.  Nor  is  the  knowledge  of  their  own  history  less  import- 
ant. By  enabling  them  to  trace  the  rise  and  progress  of  their 
civil  liberties,  it  cannot  fail  to  impress  them  with  a  due  sense 
of  the  great  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  to  endear  and  perpetuate 
the  institutions  under  which  those  privileges  are  held.     Such 
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knowledge,  so  salatary  id  its  ioflaence,  ought  surel/  to  be  made 
a  necessary  part  of  their  elementary  education.  If  it  be  taught 
to  them  in  childhood,  while  their  habits  and  affections  are  form- 
ing, and  their  mind  gradually  acquiring  its  cast,  the  impression 
will  be  deep  and  identified  with  their  existence  ;  whereas,  if  left 
to  after  years,  the  impression  received,  although  at  first  suffi- 
ciently strong,  will,  in  its  duration,  be  comparatively  transient. 

In  recommending  the  study  of  our  criminal  code,  so  far  as  it 
relates  to  the  nature  and  definition  of  public  ofiTences,  and  the 
extent  of  punishments,  the  superintendent  is  aware  of  the  nov- 
elty of  the  proposition  ;  but  he  is  confident  it  will  not  be  thought 
useless,  nor  impolitic,  when  it  is  considered  how  much  it  con- 
cerns every  man  to  know  what  acts  are  criminal  in  law,  and 
what  measure  of  punishment  is  provided  for  them  ;  and  when  it 
is  also  considered  that  many  acts  are  made  criminal  by  the  leg- 
islature, which,  not  being  so  independent  of  positive  regulation, 
are  to  be  learned  only  by  study  and  research.  It  cannot  have 
escaped  the  most  common  observation  that  ofiences,  made  such 
by  acts  of  Assembly,  are  often  committed  through  ignorance  of 
the  law,  and  that  the  guilt  of  violations,  is  sometimes  incurred 
through  ignorance  of  the  extent  of  their  criminality.  And  while 
it  is  recognized  as  a  fundamental  principle  that  '  ignorance  of 
the  law  excuses  no  man  for  its  transgression',  no  man  can  be 
safe  without  some  knowledge  of  those  acts  for  the  transgres- 
sion of  which  he  is  unconditionally  answerable.  The  infiuence, 
also,  which  such  knowledge  has  on  the  mind,  is  another  consid- 
eration, not  less  favourable  to  its  early  cultivation.  If  a  know- 
ledge of  the  nature  of  crimes  and  punishments  be  early  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  of  children,  their  abhorrence  of  criminal 
acts  cannot  fail  to  be  deep  and  enduring,  and  the  probability  of 
their  committing  them  proportionably  diminished.  It  may,  how- 
ever, be  proper  to  observe  that  it  is  not  intended  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  law  generally  in  primary  schools  ;  but  of  such 
parts  only,  as  every  man  of  business  ought  to  know,  and  which, 
if  he  does  not  learn  at  school,  he  will  find  himself  deficient  in  the 
ordinary  pursuits  of  life.  A  knowledge,  for  example,  of  what 
contracts  should  be  in  writing  ;  of  what  solemnities  are  required 
in  wills  and  other  instruments,  of  what  consideration  is  neces- 
sary in  certain  agreements  ;  and  of  such  other  parts  of  law,  as 
are  of  like  applicability  to  our  daily  concerns  and  avocations,  is 
of  such  obvious  importance  that  it  cannot  be  necessary  to  urge 
arguments  in  its  favour. 

It  may  perhaps  be  objected  to  the  course  of  study  here  pre- 
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icribedy  that  it  will  require  more  time  tbmn  children  ordiimniy 
have  to  spend  at  school.  In  answer,  however,  to  that  objectioB 
it  might  be  observed  that  most  children  spend  the  greater  part 
of  their  time  at  school,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  fifleea 
years,  a  length  of  time  much  greater  than  is  spent  in  acquiring 
aoy  of  the  common  arts,  or  learned  professions,  and  abundaotlj 
sufficient,  with  ordinary  diligence,  to  complete  a  course  even 
more  enlarged  aod  comprehensive. 

Having  explained  the  course  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary 
schools,  it  might  be  proper  in  this  place,  to  present  a  selection 
of  suitable  books  for  these  schools  ;  but  the  superintendent  woald 
rather  refer  the  determination  of  the  matter  to  the  decision  of 
the  executive  department  of  the  state,  or  he  would  prefer  to 
consult  the  wisdom  of  that  department  upon  a  matter  so  im- 
portant and  interesting.  But,  while  upon  the  subject,  he  will  stats 
ihat  uniformity  in  the  use  of  school  books,  in  itself  so  desirable, 
is  more  especially  so,  from  the  circumstance  of  teachers  being 
frequently  changed.  Without  some  general  standard  to  ap- 
peaJ  to  as  authority,  every  new  teacher  will  introduce  his  own 
lavourite  school  books  ;  and  if  they  differ  from  those  used  by  his 
predecessor,  it  will  necessarily  interrupt  the  advancement  of 
children  in  their  course  of  study  ;  and  will  involve  the  expense 
of  new  books.  All  this  inconvenience  may  be  avoided  by 
ijsing  the  same  books,  in  all  the  schools.  It  is  therefore,  re^ 
«pectrully  recommended  that  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  super- 
intendent to  present  a  selection  of  proper  books,  stationary,  and 
Appendages  for  the  use  of  the  primary  schools  to  the  Governor 
and  Council,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  adopt  such  as  shall  be  ap- 
proved of  them,  and  affix  the  rates  at  which  the  same  shall  be 
supplied,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  trustees  or  other  autho- 
rities, under  the  law.  And  in  anticipation  of  this  course,  the 
propriety  of  which  would  seem  to  be  unquestionable,  the  su- 
perintendent despatched  circulars  to  the  commissioners  of  pri- 
mary schools  in  the  several  counties,  and  accompanied  the 
same  with  a  notification,  to  the  trustees  of  the  school  dis- 
tricts. 

The  superintendent  will  next  proceed  to  give  some  advice  on 
the  mode  ofinslruction  to  be  pursued  in  the  primary  schools. 

In  the  instruction  of  youth,  the  first  object  of  the  teacher 
should  be  to  make  the  study  a  voluniary  and  a^eeable  empUff- 
ment.  Children  are  naturally  averse  to  all  serious  occupation, 
and  prone  to  desert  their  books,  and  resort  to  play.  Not  sensi- 
ble of  the  immediate  advantages  of  knowledge,  and  incapable  of 
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appreciating  the  ultimate  benefits  to  be  derired  from  its  aequire* 
menty  they  are  restless  and  impatient  under  the  restraints  which 
it  imposes  ;  to  overcome  this  restlessness  and  impatience,  and  to 
render  the  pursuit  of  learning  roluntarj  and  pleasing,  are  pre- 
liminarj  points  in  the  business  of  education — and  until  this  i» 
gained,  but  little  progress  can  be  expected.     Unwilling  study 
imparts  but  a  feeble  and  transient  impression.     These  prelim* 
inary  points,  however,  being  gained,  the  greatest  obstacle  is  over- 
come, the  pupil  will  proceed  on  the  road  to  knowledge  of  his  own 
accord,  and  having  a  sufficient  motive  within  himself,  his  teacher 
will  be  relieved  from  the  unpleasant  alternative  of  coercion,  or 
punishment.    To  effect  this  the  study  of  the  pupil  should  be 
adapted  to  his  capacity  :     *  A  given  task  limited  to  what  he  can 
easily  perform,  should  be  assigned  to  him,  he  should  be  assisted 
in  his  progress  by  the  kindness  and  attention  of  his  teacher  ;  and 
his  emulation  should  be  excited  by  contending  with  others  in 
the  same  pursuit.'     These  are  the  leading  means  by  which  the 
great  object,  herein  proposed,  is  to  be  achieved — whilst,  on  the 
contrary,  if  the  study  of  youth  be  not  suited  to  their  capacity^ 
not  only  the  time  devoted  to  it  will  be  wasted,  but  every  natural 
or  preconceived  aversion  will  be  confirmed.     Children   under 
the  age  of  ten  years  should  be  directed  to  such  incipient  books^ 
and  elementary  branches  of  study,  as  mainly  depend  on  memory 
•—the  tables  of  arithmetic  and  simple  rules  are  of  course  includ- 
ed, but  the  combination  of  rules  in  arithmetic,  requiring  the  ex- 
ercise of  considerable  judgment,  cannot  be  held  as  properly  ap- 
plicable to  the  early  stages  of  education.     It  should  be  reserved 
for  after  years,  when  the  judgment  shall  have  become   more 
mature — the  same  remark  may  apply  with  equal  force  to  English 
grammar  ;  as  it  is  a  study,  when  rightly  pursued,  which  involve* 
the  analysis  of  language,  and  requires  more  thought  and  reflec- 
tion, than  children,  under  the  age  of  ten  are  capable  of ;  memory 
it  is  true,  is  employed  in  committing  the  rules  and  deflnitions  of 
grammar ;  and,  so  far  as  that  faculty  is  concerned,  children  at  a 
very  early  age  are  competent  to  the  study  ;   but  the  applica- 
tion of  these  rules,  in  the  exercise  of  parsing,  is  the  peculiar 
province  of  the  judgment. 

To  induce  children  to  apply  themselves  willingly  to  study,  it 
is  important  that  a  definile  taak  should  always  be  assigned  to 
them.  A^the  first  view  this  may  not  appear  to  be  deserving  of 
the  importance  which  is  here  ascribed  to  it ;  but  a  little  reflection 
will  present  it  in  a  different  light.  A  child,  who  on  entering  on 
his  study,  has  a  given  task  before  him,  knows  or   can  caku- 
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they  would  obstinately  withhold  from  every  other  person.  To 
please  him  they  will  cheerfully  undertake  the  most  difficult  la* 
boorS)  and  submit^  without  a  murmur,  to  the  greatest  privationiB. 
To  cultivate  this  influence,  and  to  apply  it  practically  to  educa- 
tion, is  a  principd  part  of  a  teacher's  duty.  If  he  succeed,  in 
this  particular,  the  other  duties  of  his  office  will  seem  to.follow 
of  themselves;  and  his  task,  which  before  was  a  burden,  will 
become  an  agreeable  occupation. 

But  the  most  effectual  means  of  rendering  study  a  voluntary 
and  agreeable  employment,  is  by  raising  and  keeping  up,  the  em« 
ulation  of  the  pupil.*  JSmtdation  in  children  supplies  all  the 
motives  to  action,  which  inkrest  and  emukUion  do  in  manhood. 
It  is  a  principle  implanted  in  the  youthful  mind,  apparently  for 
the  purposes  of  improvement ;  but  whatever  be  its  design,  it  ia 
certain  that  there  is  no  other  principle  which  can  be  made  more 
subservient  to  the  purposes  of  education.  The  utility  and 
necessity  of  knowledge  may  be  urged  as  motives  of  study  ;  but 
their  influence  will  be  rarely  effectual.  The  great  benefits  of 
knowledge,  being  realized  only  in  manhood,  are  too  distant,  and 
too  indistinctly  seen,  to  actuate  a  child  in  his  youthful  pursuits. 
He  looks  to  something  nearer ;  some  present  good  to  reward  his 
daily  toils.  Distant  objects,  although  distinctly  seen,  lose  their 
value,  in  the  long  lapse  of  years,  before  he  can  attain  them. 
But  this  defect,  if  indeed  it  may  be  called  so,  is  happily  supplied 
by  emulation.  To  excel  others  in  the  same  pursuit,  ia  in  itself 
a  present  good — it  secures  the  immediate  approbation  of  the 
teacher,  and  gratifies  the  natural  love  of  praise  in  the  pupil.  It 
furnishes,  in  short,  a  child  with  the  same  motives  to  study  as  if 
he  were  at  once  to  realize  the  actual  benefits  of  knowledge,  as 
enjoyed  and  appreciated  in  after  life.  To  excite  and  keep  alive 
this  principle,  and  to  apply  it  to  the  purposes  of  education,  should 
therefore  be  a  leading  object  in  every  school.  In  effecting  this 
great  end,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school  be  divided  into  classes  ; 
each  class  containing  all  the  scholars,  who  are  of  the  same  profi- 
ciency, and  engaged  in  the  same  pursuits.  It  is  only  by  classi- 
fying children  according  to  their  proficiency  and  pursuits,  that 
they  can  be  compared  together,  and  their  relative  merits  distin- 
guished. Solitary  study  should  never  be  allowed  ;  it  affords  no 
opportunity  for  comparison,  and  consequently  there  can  be  no 

*■  Much  a8  we  approve  of  the  geoeral  views  expressed  in  other  parts  of  this 
pamphlet,  we  doubt  the  proprie^  and  the  advantage  of  incitements  to  emula- 
tion; and  we  cannot  but  dissent  from  the  opinions  expressed  in  this  paragraph. 

EdUor. 

VOL.  in. — NO.  II.  20 
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emuIalioB.  The  great  adraatage  of  a  public  over  a  priTaCe 
school  connato  in  the  opportunity  afibrded  by  the  former  of 
okuMnfying  children  and  comparing  them  with  eaA  other^-the 
principle  of  classification,  therefore,  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
in  all  public  schools,  and  is,  indeed,  the  basis  of  every  plan  of 
public  instruction,  which  aims  to  excite  the  emulation  of  scholars. 
When  children  are  properly  arranged  in  their  several  classes, 
they  should  be  kept,  as  much  as  possible,  in  comparison  with 
each  other.  Under  the  present  imperfect  system  the  only  op- 
portunity for  such  comparison  is  at  the  recitation  of  their  l€«* 
8ons«  But  under  the  Liancaaterian  system  the  opportunity  of 
comparison  is  much  greater,  as  it  miJces  but  one  business  both 
of  study  and  recitation.  And  it  is  this  circumstance,  mors 
perhaps  than  any  other,  which  constitutes  the  peculiar  excel* 
knee  of  that  system.  In  this  respect  the  present  system  must 
be  acknowledged  to  be  inferior  :  but  its  defects  may,  in  some 
BMasure,  be  established  by  a  more  strict  attention  to  the  compari- 
son of  scholars  with  each  other,  when  engaged  in  recitation. 
But  whatever  be  the  comparison,  it  is  essential  to  the  great  end 
in  view,  that  each  one  be  rewarded  according  to  his  merits. 
There  must  be  a  peculiar  mark  of  excellence,  to  distingubh  the 
higher  firom  the  lower,  and  the  middling  from  the  lowest  rewards  : 
such  as  children  value  at  school,  are  cheap  and  easily  obtained. 
It  is  not  so  much  the  intrinsic  worth  that  they  regard  in  a  badge, 
as  the  evidence  it  carries  of  their  merit.  The  natural  and  roost 
obvious  mode  of  reward,  is  by  taking  precedence  in  their  class. 
This  simple  distinction  should  never  be  omitted ;  and,  in  addi- 
tion to  it,  certificates  of  approbation  should  be  given  by  the 
teacher,  to  be  shown  to  parents  and  friends,  and  preserved  as 
memorials  of  merit.  Such  rewards  are  within  the  power  of  ev- 
ery teacher ;  and,  if  he  be  disposed  to  do  his  duty,  he  will  not  fail 
to  resort  to  them  on  all  occasions*  It  would,  also,  be  well  to 
offer  as  rewards  of  extraordinary  merit,  some  favourite  book,  or 
other  present  of  esteemed  value.  And  if  the  trustees  of  the 
school  district  should  make  it  a  condition  with  their  teacher  to 
expend,  out  of  his  wages,  or  salary,  a  small  sum  in  the  purchase 
of  books  or  other  presents,  to  be  distributed  as  rewards  to  the 
best  scholars,  it  is  believed  that  no  principle  of  the  school  law 
would  be  violated ;  and  although  the  wages  of  the  teacher  might 
on  that  account,  be  so  much  the  higher,  there  could  not  be 
a  doubt  that  the  most  ample  returns  would  recompence  the  ex- 
penditure. 
To  exercise  the  reasoning  faculties  of  youth,  by  giving  them 
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clear  tmd  diiimfi  idea$  of  what  they  study,  and  aceuitMiiiiig 
them  to  a  practkal  application  of  their  acquirements,  is  another 
object,  in  the  mode  of  instruction  to  be  adopted,  not  Icnss  essential 
than  that  of  rendering  study  roluntary  and  agreeable.    Know- 
ledge is  lasting  in  proportion  as  it  is  the  result  of  thought  and 
reflection — and  (Nroceeding  from  that  source,  it  takes  a  strong 
bold  on  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes,  as  it  were,  identic 
fied  with  his  existence  ;  while  its  value  is  clearly  in  proportion 
to  the  facility  of  the  learner  in  applying  it  to  its  practical  pur* 
poses.    The  first  object  of  instruction,  therefore,  should  be  to 
present,  in  a  clear  and  distinct  light,  what  is  to  be  learned  ; 
and  to  address  it  directly  to  the  understanding  of  the  learner  ; 
and,  in  the  next  place,  when  knowledge  is  acquired,  it  should 
be  nucde  available  to  the  possessor,  by  learning  to  apply  it  to 
practical  purposes.    There  is,  in  this  respect,  a  radical  defect  in 
the  education  of  most  children*4hey  are  not  made  to  study 
understandingly  ;  and  to  apply  what  they  learn  to  practice  ;  their 
knowledge  is  too  apt  to  be  mechanical— a  mere  matter  of  rote  ; 
lodged  only  in  the  memory.    To  remedy  this  defect,  in  the  com- 
mon mode  of  education,,  is  the  chief  object  of  what  is  called  the 
<  Pe$taiozzian  method,  which  consists  in  exercising  the  reason- 
ing faculties,  more  than  is  done  by  the  ordinary  plan  of  instruc- 
tion ;  and  in  making  the  process  of  learning  much  less  a  matter 
of  rote.    This  it  e&cts  by  the  exclusion  of  all  books,  and  an 
entire  reliance  upon  explanation  and  examination  in  the  teach- 
er's presence.'    This  however,  may  be  justly  considered  an 
extreme  which  ought  to  be  avoided ;  but  the  common  method,  is 
not  less  an  extreme,  on  the  other  hand.    In  the  Pestalozzian 
method  study  is  the  constant  exercise  of  the  inventive  faculties  : 
being  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  dialogue,  between  the  teacher 
and  his  pupil,  suggested  by  the  actual,  or  supposed  presence  of 
some  real  object ;  while,  in  the  common  method,  little  or  no 
exercise  of  invention  is  required  :   every  thing  is  learned  from 
books  ;  and  if  their  contenU  be  well  rehearsed,  or  the  problems 
they  contain  be  solved  according  to  the  given  rules,  the  pupil  is 
thought  to  have  done  his  duty  : — as  to  the  application  of  his 
knowledge  to  actual  practice,  that  is  rarely  considered  as  a 
necessary  part  of  education,  but  is  commonly  left  for  him  to  see 
to  himself,  in  after  life,  when  he  enters  the  world  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness.    In  the  former  system  every  thing  depends  on  practice 
alone  ;  in  the  latter  on  theory.    To  preserve  a  middle  course, 
by  combining  the  practice  and  theory  together,  is  doubtless 
the  perfection  of  education.     The  books  used  in  the  common 
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•chools,  are  necessary  to  secure  more  correct  information^  tiian 
can  be  expected  from  the  extemporaneous  conversations  of  the 
teacher,  in  the  Pestalozzian  plan.  But  when  the  knowledge 
they  contain  is  learned,  however  accurately,  by  the  pupil,  unless 
he  can  apply  it  to  cases,  as  they  occur  in  practice,  it  will  avail 
him  but  little  ;  he  will  indeed  have  learned,  but  without  knowing 
how  to  use  it,  his  learning  will  be  without  value.  Knowledge, 
and  the  application  of  it,  are  distinct  objects,  and  although  they 
ought  never  to  be  separated  there  is  no  such  connexion  between 
them,  that  one  necessarily  follows  the  other.  It  is  the  business  of 
education  to  instruct  in  both  alike  ;  to  combine  theory  and  prac* 
tice,  as  mutual  correctives  of  each  other.  To  apply  the  gener- 
al principles,  here  advanced,  to  the  different  branches  of  study 
pursued  in  schools,  would  require  more  of  detail  than  the  limits 
of  this  report  will  permit.  The  superintendent  will  therefore 
proceed  to  give  some  general  account  of  the  recent  improve- 
ments in  education  under  the  name  of  the  Lancasterian  system. 

The  following  summary  of  that  system  has  been  digested  and 
prepared  from  an  approved  Manual  of  the  British  and  For- 
eign School  Society,  which  is  believed  to  contain  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  the  plan,  than  the  original  exposition  published 
by  the  author. 

'  The  whole  system  is  founded  upon  a  principle  of  order  and 
discipline,  by  which  the  pupils,  under  the  inspection  of  the- 
master,  pursue  a  course  of  mutual  instruction  ;  those  who  have 
made  the  greatest  progress  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
transmitting  the  knowledge  they  possess  to  others  less  advanced 
than  themselves.  Those  pupils  have  the  title  of  Monitors ; 
they  have  the  right  of  selecting  one  or  more  Assistant  Moni- 
tors, if  the  number  of  children  entrusted  to  them  be  too  large. 
Thus  by  employing  the  children  as  teachers,  in  carrying  for- 
ward iustruction  iu  every  class,  a  single  master  may  superin- 
tend a  school  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  scholars. 

^  In  the  first  organization  of  a  school,  there  must  be  a  di- 
vision into  classes  ;  those  pupils  being  placed  together,  whose 
abilities  or  proficiency  are  nearly  equal,  either  in  reading  or 
arithmetic.  From  this  circumstance  proceeds  two  different 
classifications  ;  when  the  children  are  engaged  in  reading,  the 
pupils  of  every  class  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency, 
in  reading  ;  and  when  they  are  engaged  in  ciphering,  the  pupils 
of  each  class  are  placed  according  to  their  proficiency  in  arith- 
metic.   The  consequence  of  this  arrangement  is,  that  the  pupils 
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of  a  claw  of  reading  or  arkhflietic,  are  od  a  leTol,  tke/  have  the 
Bame  degree  of  knowledge  to  acquire,  and  the  suae  iktties  to 
fulfil  in  order  to  qualify  them  for  a  superior  clan. 

<  Id  reading,  the  whole  school  is  divided  into  eight  desaes — the 
lat  class  learn  the  alphabet — the  U  class,  words  and  syllables 
of  two  letters — 3d  class,  words  and  syllables  of  three  letters — 
4th  class,  words  and  syllables  of  four  letters — 5th  class,  read- 
ing lessons  of  one  syllable — 6th  class,  reading  lessons  of  two 
syllables — 7th  class,  read  the  Testament — 8th  class,  read  the 
Bible,  and  are  a  selection  of  the  best  readers. 

^  Elementary  instruction,  as  it  respects  arithmetic,  has  been 
divided  into  ten  clases.  In  each  of  these  classes,  the  pupil 
learns  a  single  rule  of  arithmetic,  either  simple  or  compound. 

'  In  the  new  system,  writing,  in  the  first  instance,  is  rather 
employed  as  a  means  of  instruction,  than  an  object  The  chil- 
dren learn  to  read  syllables  and  words,  by  writing  on  their 
slates,  before  they  read  them  upon  the  boards  or  in  their  books ; 
thus  they  learn  to  read  and  write  at  the  same  time  ;  consequent- 
ly there  is  no  particular  classification  in  writing. 

'  The  time  required  to  learn  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic, 
by  children  of  a  good  common  capacity,  and  about  eight  years 
of  age,  need  not  exceed  two  years.  Some  children  hare  finish- 
ed their  studies  in  a  much  shorter  time.' 

On  the  three  methods  employed  in  teaching  the  ieveral  brancheM  of 
Elementary  Education. 

Ut.  Dictalion. — ^The  children  are  seated  upon  the  forms  of  the 
school,  and  arranged  according  to  the  gradation  of  the  eight 
classes — Every  class  is  superintended  by  a  Monitor.  If  the 
class  comprises  two  forms  the  monitor  chooses  an  assistant  or 
inspector,  to  superintend  the  second  form ;  and  if  his  class  is 
still  larger,  an  additional  inspector  for  every  form,  (the  number 
of  children  under  the  care  of  a  single  monitor,  ought  not  to  ex- 
ceed nine  or  ten.)  The  signal  for  beginning  the  exercises  be- 
ing given,  by  the  monitor  general,  the  monitors  of  the  classes 
dictate  the  words  which  the  children  are  to  write  on  their  slates. 
The  monitor  of  the  8th  class,  having  to  give  out  the  longest  word, 
begins  first ;  the  monitor  of  the  7th  class  next,  and  so  down  to 
the  2d.  When  the  monitors  have  each  dictated  six  words  or 
syllables,  they  inform  the  master  by  turning  to  him  that  side 
of  the  telegraph,  (a  small  board  with  the  number  of  the  class 
on  one  side,  and  the  letters  EX,  (examined)  on  the  other,) 
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wkioh  preaenUi  the  number  of  tlie  eUm,  The  maaler  ghret  a 
oignal  to  the  pupils  to  show  their  slates,  and  to  the  monitors  to  in- 
ject them.  The  latter  first  inspect  the  slates  of  the  assistant 
monitors  or  inspectors,  and  afterwards,  the  slates  of  their  res- 
pective pupils.  The  correction  being  finished,  the  monitors 
and  their  assistants  return  to  their  places,  the  former  turn  to- 
wards the  master  that  side  of  the  Telegraph  which  shows  the 
EX,  in  order  to  inform  him  that  the  class  is  examined,  and  rea- 
dy to  begin  a  new  lesson.  In  the  mode  of  dictation,  here  de- 
scribed, the  word  is  first  pronounced  aloud  by  the  monitor,  who 
then  deliberately  gives  out  its  letters  and  syllables,  which  the 
whole  class  write  on  their  slates.  There  is  another  mode,  call- 
ed silent  dictation,  which  is  done  without  uttering  the  words 
aloud,  but  by  pointing  to  the  letters  which  compose  them,  on  the 
alphabet  board.  This  is  an  improvement  on  the  former  method, 
and  has  been  tried  with  success. 

2cl«  Reading  from  Boards. — ^The  pupils  stand  in  semicircles 
round  the  walUs  of  the  school  room.  The  semicircles  are  compos- 
ed of  nine  or  ten  children,  superintended  by  a  reading  monitor, 
who  is  sometimes  called  Draft  Monitor,  from  the  circumstance 
of  the  children  being  drawn  out  in  drafts.  The  monitor  holds  in 
his  hand  the  lesson  board,  or  has  it  suspended  before  him  on 
the  wall,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  distinctly  seen  by  each 
child.  He  then  points  out  the  words  or  sentences,  to  be  read 
in  succession,  and  requires  the  children  to  read  them  firom  the 
board  one  after  the  other,  as  he  directs.  The  children  are 
made  to  correct  each  other's  mistakes,  and  always  take  prece- 
dence, or  place,  of  each  other,  according  to  merit.  This  secures 
the  attention  of  the  whole,  while  only  one  is  engaged  in  reading 
from  the  board.  It  is  an  invariable  rule  that  when  a  child 
makes  a  mistake,  and  is  corrected  by  others,  he  is  to  repeat  the 
word,  or  sentence,  until  he  can  do  it  correctly..  The  lessons 
from  which  the  children  read,  or  spell,  are  printed  in  large  let- 
ters, upon  detached  sheets,  the  union  of  which  forms  a  book, 
for  a  whole  school  of  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  children. 

Sd.  Merrogaiion, — ^The  pupils  remain  standing  in  semicircles. 
At  a  signal  given  by  the  master,  the  reading  monitors  take  away 
the  lesson  boards  from  the  view  of  the  children,  and  interrogate 
them  on  the  subject  of  their  lessons.  The  monitors  pronounce 
a  word,  which  the  pupils  are  to  spell  from  recollection  ;  or  read 
a  sentence,  and  then  question  the  pupil  on  it.  In  arithmetic 
the  same  proceedings  take  place.    In  this  method  the  pupils 
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also  correct  each  other's  mistakesi  and  take  precedence  or 
I^ace,  according  to  their  merit. 

2>t«cipltfie. 

The  principle  of  discipline  is  in  this  system,  mutual  inspection 
or  superintendence.  Accordingly  it  is  Uie  duty  of  the  monitors 
to  superintend  their  classes,  and  maintain  good  order.  The 
monitors  are  either  subordinate  or  general — the  former  under- 
take the  instruction  of  their  separate  classes,  and  maintain  or- 
der among  the  pupils  entrusted  to  them — the  latter  take  no  part 
in  the  instruction  of  classes,  but  maintain  order  throughout  the 
school.  The  subordinate  monitors  are :  1st,  monitors  of  classes 
— Sd,  assistant  or  inspection  monitors — 3d,  reading  monitors — 
4th,  monitors  of  arithmetic.  Greneral  monitors  are  :  1  st,  General 
monitors  of  order — ^2d,  monitor  general  of  reading — 3d,  monitor 
general  of  arithmetic. 

As  it  is  the  duty  of  the  monitors  of  classes  to  teach  the  spell- 
ing book  by  dictation,  they  should  be  chosen  from  the  best  writ- 
ers in  the  seventh  or  eighth  classes.  Every  class  has  two  mon- 
itors, who  divide  the  labour  between  them  ;  and  while  one  su- 
perintends the  class,  the  other  contmues  at  his  studies — the 
number  of  monitors  of  classes  is  therefore  sixteen. 

The  assistant  monitors  are  to  take  a  part  with  the  monitors  of 
classes  in  the  inspection  of  writing,  &c.  They  are  always 
chosen  from  the  pupils  of  the  class  to  which  they  belong,  and 
the  choice  is  made  by  the  monitor.  One  asssistant  monitor  is 
chosen  for  each  form  occupied  by  the  same  class. 

The  monitors  for  reading  are  to  teach  the  pupils  from  the 
boards  containing  the  spelling  book  axkd  reading  lessons ;  con- 
sequently they  are  to  be  chosen  from  the  best  readers  in  the 
seventh  or  eight  class  ;  each  class  has  several  reading  monitors, 
according  to  the  number  of  drafts  in  it. 

The  monitors  of  arithmetical  classes  may  be  chosen  from  the 
pupils  who  have  made  the  greatest  progress  in  arithmetic  in 
each  class.  For  this  branch  of  elementary  instruction,  is  so 
simplified  by  means  of  keys,  that  a  pupil  who  can  read,  may 
teach  the  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  even  if  he  is  unacquainted 
with  them  himself. 

The  Monitor  Greneral  of  Order,  has  a  general  superintend- 
ence over  the  whole  school,  particularly  over  the  subordinate 
and  other  monitors. 

The  Monitor  General  of  Reading,  is  the  best  reader  in  the 
school,  and  his  particular  duty  is  to  superintend  the  reading 
classes  and  their  monitors. 
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The  Monitor  General  of  Arithmetic,  is  the  best  scholar  in 
arithmetic,  and  his  province  is  to  oversee  the  cyphering  classes. 
His  duties  as  well  as  those  of  the  monitor  general  of  reading, 
are  oden  performed  by  the  monitor  general  of  order. 

All  monitors  are  responsible  to  the  master,  for  the  good  order 
and  regularity  of  the  several  departments  over  which  they  pre- 
side. 

How  far  this  system,  the  leading  principles  of  which  have 
been  explained,  can  be  introduced  into  our  common  country 
schools  with  advantage  and  propriety,  remains  to  be  considered. 

It  b  obvious,  on  the  slightest  view,  that  the  advantage3  of  this 
system  are  most  conspicuous  in  large  schools ;  and  indeed  the 
only  advantage  it  was  originally  supposed  to  possess  over  the 
common  method,  consisted  in  its  enabling  a  single  teacher  to 
superintend  the  education  of  a  greater  number  of  children  at  a 
much  less  expense.  This  essential  advantage  it  undoubtedly 
possesses,  in  as  great  a  degree  as  has  ever  been  ascribed  to  it ; 
and  in  very  large  schools  it  rises  above  all  competition.  But  it 
has  also  been  found,  that  some  of  its  principles  may  be  applied 
with  great  advantage,  to  any  school,  however  small  may  be  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  it.  Such  in  particular  is  the  insti- 
tution of  monitors,  for  the  preservation  of  order,  which  secures 
to  the  teacher  all  the  benefits  of  common  informers,  without  any 
of  their  odium  ;  and  such  also  is  the  principle  of  teaching  spell- 
ing and  writing  together,  which  makes  the  different  operations 
of  the  learner  subservient  to  each  other.  The  association  also 
of  intellectual  exertion,  with  manual  exercise,  is  another  princi* 
pie  in  the  system,  not  less  important,  nor  less  applicable  to  eve- 
ry school.  In  respect  to  these,  and  some  other  particulars, 
every  school  ought  to  assume  somewhat  of  the  Lancasterian 
character.  It  is  not,  however,  expected,  nor  is  it  certain  that  it 
would  be  desirable,  that  the  system  should  be  introduced  into 
the  primary  schools  in  all  its  details.  In  cities  or  large  villages, 
where  more  children  can  be  assembled  at  one  school  than  can 
be  conveniently  taught  by  one  person  on  the  common  plan, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  propriety  of  adopting  it  in  its  full 
extent.  But  where  the  number  of  children  is  not  greater  than 
a  single  teacher  can  instruct,  the  occasion  for  many  parts  of  the 
system  ceases  to  exist ;  and  its  entire  adoption,  in  such  cases, 
cannot,  therefore,  be  urged  as  necessary  or  advisable. 
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Seff  Improvement  an  trnporiani  part  rf  Female  Education. 

[The  fbllowiog  observations  will,  we  trust,  proye  interesting 
to  parents,  as  well  as  to  female  readers  generally.  The  subject, 
iodeed,  is  one  which  comes  properly  within  the  scope  of  paren- 
tal attention,  and  can  be  taken  up  effectually  in  no  other  way. 

Our  contributor  will,  we  hope,  resume  the  topics  now  intro- 
duced, and  complete  the  improvements  suggested,  by  furnishing 
sufficient  directions  for  a  course  of  personal  application  and  im- 
provement, adapted  to  the  circumstances  of  female  life.] 

7b  the  Editor. 

The  essays  upon  the  education  of  females  which  have  lately 
appeared  in  your  journal,  have  so  entirely  met  my  views,  that  I 
hare  felt  desiroas  to  have  all  points  of  the  subject  discussed  by 
the  same  hand^ — and  this  must  be  my  apology  for  offering  to 
you  the  suggestions  of  my  own  mind,  upon  a  subject  that  has  long 
deeply  interested  me. 

I  delight  in  the  spirit  of  improvement  that  characterizes  the 
age,  and  I  do  not  shrink  from  innovation.  But  if  we  do  not 
reverence  institutions  and  customs,  and  modes  of  thinking  that 
are  old,  because  they  are  old  ;  we  should  also  reserve  to  our- 
selves the  liberty  to  condemn  what  ia  new,  notwithstanding  it  ia 
new.  With  the  greatest  possible  respect  for  the  exertions  of 
modem  times  in  the  literary  education  of  females,  I  yet  look 
back  upon  that  much  compassionated  race  '  our  grandmothers,' 
who,  according  to  the  cant  of  the  present  day,  '  had  no  advan- 
tages,' with  a  reverential  sentiment  of  regret.  This  may  sur- 
prise soi&e  persons,  but  not  those  who  have  in  their  presence 
or  in  recollection,  (as  a  great  many  have,)  the  elegance,  the 
high  refinement,  the  dignity  of  mind,  the  unaffected  modesty,  of 
that  better  class  of  females  who  have  given  character  to  this 
part  of  our  country,  and  are  every  day  passing  from  the  earth, 
in  the  mild  glory  of  hallowed  old  age.  I  would  not  take  away 
a  single  source  of  improvement.  I  would  not  close  up  an  ave- 
nue to  knowledge,  which  modem  education  has  opened  to  the 
females  of  the  present  day ;  but  I  think  it  is  necessary  for  us  to 
remember,  that  in  changing  modes  of  education,  we  are  ever  in 
danger  of  leaving  out  much  that  is  important ;  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  losing  in  some  particulars  what  we  gain  in  others  ; 
and  that  what  is  gained  may  be  very  well,  but  may  not  be  a  com- 
pensation for  what  is  lost. 

TOL.  III. — NO.  III.  21 
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There  is  no  reason  whj  any  thing  should  he  lost*  Beeanse 
literary  education  is  Tory  much  attended  to,  there  is  no  reason 
for  neglecting  moral  education ;  indeed  there  is  more  necessity 
for  turning  attention  especially  towards  it :  'As  we  build  high, 
we  should  sink  deep.' 

You  appear  to  feel  all  that  should  he  felt  on  this  point.  Your 
Tiews  of  the  education  of  females  distinctly  express  thai  they 
are  to  be  educated  as  moral  beings,  and  in  direct  refisrence  to 
their  influence  in  domestic  life,  and  to  the  cuhiTation  of  power 
over  the  afiections  of  those  around  them.  You  have  touched 
upon  many  hindrances  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  education, 
nor  have  laid  too  great  stress  upon  the  injury  to  manners,  and 
even  to  character,  from  the  uncouth  furniture  of  school  rooms, 
unhealthy  intensity  of  apf^cation,  restrained  and  artificial  modes 
of  study.  My  doubt  is  whether  a  reform  in  all  these  things  wiH 
be  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  desirable  ends  of  female  educa- 
tion,— without  more  reiiremeni  of  life  than  is  afforded  by  the 
present  mode  of  '  going  to  school'  until  the  time  of  '  going  into 
company.' 

It  has  been  thought  necessary  to  say  so  much  about  the  intel- 
lectual equality  of  the  sexes,  that  the  fact  is  sometimes  lost  sif^ 
of,  that  there  is  a  great  difference  between  the  minds  of  the 
sexes.  We  may  believe  that  intellectual  truth  is  the  end  of  all 
minds,  and  yet  to  be  attained  in  a  peculiar  route  by  the  female 
mind ;  or,  at  least,  under  a  peculiar  aspect  of  circumstances. 
We  would  throw  boys  into  the  world,  not  indeed  excluding  them 
firom  domestic  scenes,  and  the  cherishing  atmosphere  of  afllec- 
tion,  but  placing  them  where  they  can  combine  with  these,  con- 
tact with  all  kinds  of  people  and  all  diversities  of  scene ;  for 
their  active  duties  on  the  stage  of  existence  will  lead  them  to 
this  contact,  and  it  is  desirable  that  their  minds  should  be  formed 
on  views  of  life  which  they  will  not  aAerwards  have  reason  to 
feel  were  confined ;  such  a  feeling  being  apt  to  give  a  fatal 
shock  to  the  whole  character  by  introducing  a  distrust  of  all  the 
love  of  youth, — its  generous  sentiments,  as  well  as  those  intel- 
lectual results  which  were  only  wrong  because  made  on  confined 
data,.  But  intellectual  beauty  is  the  prerogative  of  woman  rath- 
er than  intellectual  force ;  and  danger,  which  is  the  most  pro- 
ductive atmosphere  to  the  latter,  is  surely  not  genial  to  the  for- 
mer. The  springs  of  beauty  are  in  the  depths  of  nature,  to  be 
explored  only  in  solitude,  and  to  be  led  over  the  mind  to  refresh 
it  in  hours  of  composure  and  reflection.  I  will  venture  to  say 
there  is  no  woman  in  the  sphere  of  our  acquaintance,  of  whose 
mind  intellectual  beauty  can  be  called  the  characteristic,  whose 
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oducalioo  wad  not,  in  a  great  degree,  privalei  whose  mind  had 
nol  had  opportnnitj  to  unfold  in  solitude  ;  or  in  a  domestic  life 
remoTod  at  some  period  from  the  influences  of  '  company.' 

Of  that  Tenerahle  class  of  females  before  alluded  to,  there 
are  jet  lingering  upon  the  stage  many  examples .  We  have  better 
linguists,  better  arithmeticiansi  better  naturalists  ;  but  have  we 
more  delicacy  of  taste,  more  grace  of  physical  and  mental  move- 
Bent,  more  of  that  form  of  intellectual  power  so  peculiarly  ne- 
cessary to  the  exigences  of  a  female's  duty  in  life, — ^whatever 
be  her  station, — I  mean  the  power  of  resolving  all  her  faculties 
and  knowledge  into  one  mass,  (as  it  were,)  ^hich,  acting  like 
the  senses  hy  iady  is,  ^  by  a  happy  figure,'  says  a  modem  writer, 
'termed  sbnsb  ?' 

It  is  only,  however,  of  the  latter  part  of  the  time  devoted  to 
the  edocation  of  females  that  I  wouM  speak,  when  I  say  it 
should  be  more  private.    There  are  innumerable  disadvantages 
in  ehUdnin?9  not  going  to  school.     They  are  apt  to  lose  spirits 
and  health,  and  above  all,  flexibility  and  gracefulness  of  char- 
acter, from  not  becoming  early  familiar  with  others  of  their  own 
age.     It  is  well  for  them  early  in  life  to  realize  that  they  are 
voits  in  the  great  mass  of  society,  that  they  may  perceive  the 
absurdity  of  vanity  and  egotism.     But  the  question  which  I  wish 
to  propose  to  you  is  this,  whether  every  good  purpose  of  going 
to  school  may  not  be  answered,  without  devoting  as  many  years 
to  it,  as  are  felt  to  be  necessary  for  boys.    Does  not  intercourse 
in  such  large  numbers,  when  continued  through  those  years,  in 
which  all  that  is  peculiar  in  the  female  mind  begins  to  develope, 
produce  coarseness  ?   Women  were  not  destined  for  public  life, 
for  intercourse  and  struggle  with  a  great  many  persons ;  and 
their  constitutional  temperament,  therefore,  is  made  to  render 
them  liable  to  impressions,  and  ready  for  confidential  intercourse  ; 
and  what  is  necessary  to  their  charm  in  the  situation  in  which 
they  ultimately  find  themselves,  renders  them  comparatively  dan- 
gerous to  each  other.     For  the  finer  feelings  shrink  from  the  pos- 
sibility of  rebufi*  or  of  ridicule  ;  and  each  one  endeavours  to  re- 
press all  that  is  the  most  beautiful  and  individual,  and  endeavours 
to  conform  to  a  general  standard,  since,  which,  it  is  too  oflen  fixed 
by  the  most  presuming,  must  necessarily  be  low  in  all  the  most 
important  points  of  female  character.     And  thus  it  is  those  most 
highly  gifted  in  feminine  traits,  who  are  in  danger  of  denying 
what  is  hardly  short  of  the  inspiration  of  heaven, — in  eoarsenesB 
of  character,  or  escaping  it  in  leoUy^    Moreover,  is  it  advanta- 
geous to  the  cultivation  of  that  taste  for  domestic  life,  which  is 
indispensable  to  the^  worth  tind  happiness  of  a  woman,  to  have 
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renewing  exiateoee  under  different  princtpleeof  aetion,  and  i 
tralizing  or  escaping  entirely  the  ii^uences  of  that  very  early 
stage  of  education.  But  girls,  whose  lives  seldom  exhibit  such 
changes  of  circumstance,  generally  show  through  life  the  effects 
of  early  education  ;  and  the  form  of  a  school  room,  an  artificial 
Bianner  of  acquiring  knowledge,  and  especially  the  motives  un- 
der which  the  mind  acts,  during  the  time  from  seven  years  of 
age  to  fourteen,  are  productive  of  eflects  which  a  woman  very 
generally,  perhaps,  carries  in  her  mind  to  her  grave.  It  is  true 
there  are  dangers  from  within,  which  are  developed  in  a  cooi- 
parative  retirement ;  but  these  are  not  so  great  as  those  from 
without,  for  the  human  mind  has  a  natural  tendency  to  do  justice 
to  itself,  and,  moreover,  the  dangers  from  within  which  are  ten- 
dencies to  exaggeration  of  feeling  and  exclusiveness  of  views, 
must  be  previously  guarded  against  by  a  free  intercourse  in 
early  liie  with  other  children,  habits  of  exercise  as  unrestrained 
as  circumstances  will  possibly  admit,  and  such  a  thorough  ground 
work  of  education,  as  will  lead  the  mind  into  the  various  de- 
partments of  literature  and  science. 

And  after  all  these  considerations,  the  question  recurs  with 
increasing  interest,  can  this  foundation  be  laid  in  a  shorter  space 
of  time  than  is  now  devoted  to  it  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  can  ; 
if  but  the  ground  work  of  education  ib  aimed  at.  Now  (he  ele- 
ments of  good  instruction  are  not  the  outlines  of  sciences  com- 
municated to  the  pupil  :  to  commence  education  rightlyy  is 
to  set  the  mind  going  with  interest,  in  various  directions.  The 
cultivation  of  the  habit  of  attention,  generally,  and  then  exciting 
the  taste  powerfully  on  various  subjects,  is  the  true  ground  work 
of  education.  Cannot  this  be  done  more  efiectually  and  in  a 
riiorter  period  than  it  is  at  present  done  ?  Is  not  a  great  deal  of 
the  force  of  the  mind  spent  in  vain,  even  on  the  present  im- 
proved methods  ?  and  would  not  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 
shortening  the  period  devoted  to  going  to  sclilk>l,  develope  great- 
er efiectiveness  in  the  methods  of  teaching  f  I  would  not  have 
any  hurry,  any  artificial  stimulus.  But  might  not  the  succes* 
sion  of  studies  be  so  arranged  as  to  make  every  moment  of  red 
labour,  count  in  the  acquisition  desired  ? 

Could  a  deep  impression  be  made  on  the  mind  of  society  of 
the  advantage  of  girls  being  at  home,  from  fourteen  to  eighteen 
years  of  age  ;  still,  would  the  effect  be  to  lower  the  standard  of 
intellectual  attainment  ? — would  it  not  be  to  throw  more  efficien- 
cy into  that  education  which  the  mind  wouM  recei^  previous 
to  that  period  ;  and  to  enlist  the  talent  which  is  now  so  exten- 
sively engaged  upon  this  subject,  at  a  period  of  the  mind  when 
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it  would  present  fewer  obstacles  to  the  influeoees  of  a  high  kiod 
of  education  ?  The  fact  is,  that  on  the  present  system^  a  jear 
or  two  is  necessary  after  a  girl  goes  into  one  of  the  higher 
schools,  to  do  away  the  actual  bad  habits  of  the  intellect,  con- 
tracted under  teachers  who,  with  the  best  intentions  in  the  world, 
are  yet  incapable  of  taking  a  true  view  of  the  mind  ;  or  if  it  so 
happens  that  the  intellect  has  not  been  sufficiently  exercised  to 
have  any  habits  in  study,  scarcely  a  less  time  is  necessaiy 
to  awaken  it  from  the  comparative  stupor  to  which  inactivity 
had  consigned  it,  and  to  deliver  the  mind  from  the  influence  of 
certain  mechanical  motions,  called  exercises  of  memory.  Per- 
haps many  persons  have  yet  to  learn  that  a  child,  whose  intel- 
lectual habits  are  forming,  needs  more  than  at  any  period  of  its 
education,  the  watchful  superintendence  of  the  highest  order  of 
minds  that  can  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  education.  It  is 
only  the  highest  order  of  minds  that  are  capable  of  understand- 
ing human  nature  on  its  most  general  principles,  yet  this  un- 
derstanding of  human  nature  is  most  essential  to  the  perform- 
ance of  this  duty.  It  is,  generally  speaking,  only  the  highest 
order  of  minds  that  have  a  very  delicate  sensibility  to  individual 
character  as  it  exists,  yet  in  the  germ,  in  the  mind  of  a  young 
child.  But  surely  thb  is  preeminently  necessary  to  success  in 
evolving  that  individuality  of  character  which  is  the  charm  of 
mind,  and  must  be  respected  by  those  who  would  be  influential 
in  producing  a  graceful  mental  character. 

I  would  observe,  in  closing,  that  it  has  not  escaped  the  most 
common  observer,  that  the  female  mind  attains  the  balance  of  its 
powers  much  earlier  in  life  than  that  of  the  other  sex.  And  why 
this  difierence  in  nature,  if  Providence  has  not  made  a  diflerent 
set  of  circumstances  to  form  round  the  one  from  what  forms 
round  the  other,  evolving  diflerent  and  peculiar  duties  ?  It 
seems  to  me  that  every  indication  of  nature  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  on  every  oliMr,  is  to  be  attended  to  with  religious  rev- 
erence, and  will  lead  to  true  views  and  correct  methods. 
Whatever  speculations  there  may  be,  as  to  the  extent  and  the 
design  of  this  difierence  to  which  we  have  referred,  few  will  de- 
ny that  it  does  exist,  and  it  gives  facilities  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  a  plan  of  school  education,  in  a  much  shorter  time  than 
is  now  given  to  it.  I  had  intended  to  give  some  definite  details 
of  such  a  course  as  I  think  would  serve  the  purpose  of  going  to 
school,  but  I  have  already  made  thb  communication  too  long ; 
and  in  the  )iope  that  some  abler  mind  will  express  itself  upon 
the  subject,  will  desist  from  pursuing  it  farther  at  present. 

E.  N.a 
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FRENCH  tOCISTT  FOR  BL£M£NTART  INSTRUCTION. 

[The  diminished  size  of  our  last  No.,  rendered  it  impossible 
to  return  to  the  Report  of  this  interesting  and  beneficent  insti- 
tution. Our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  enter,  with  still 
more  pleasure,  into  the  topics  now  introduced  ;  as  they  form  a 
striking  illustration  of  the  inseparable  alliance  of  good  instruc- 
tion and  moral  improvement.  The  children  whose  education  is 
the  object  of  the  Society  for  Instruction,  would,  it  ought  not  to 
be  forgotten,  have  been  utterly  neglected,  but  for  the  exertions 
of  the  society  ;  and  instead  of  increasing  the  number  of  good 
men  and  useful  citizens,  in  mature  life,  might,  in  many  instances^ 
have  proved  pests  to  society,  and  victims  of  misery. 

The  document  of  which  we  now  give  the  second  part,  fiir* 
nishes,  moreover,  another  proof,  that,  for  the  economical  and  regu- 
lar instruction  of  large  numbers  of  pupils,  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  when  rightly  understood  and  applied,  is  preferable 
to  any  other.] 

I  shall  now  pass,  gentlemen,  to  the  second  part  of  the  opera- 
tiona  qf  the  society,  which  may  be  comprised  under  the  name  of 

JSxUmal  labourSj  or  labours  in  the  Schooh, 

The  first  establishment  was  founded  in  Paris,  in  an  obscure 
house  in  the  rue  Saint-Jean-de-Beauvais  :  it  comprised,  then, 
only  twelve  children,  under  the  direction  of  M.  Martin,  whose 
zeal,  mildness,  and  perseverance,  surmounted  many  obstacles* 
At  the  end  of  a  few  weeks,  his  school  showed  the  happy  resuUa 
of  the  system.  His  modest  establishment  was  then  transferred 
to  the  church  of  the  College  de  Lisieux,  where  it  remains.  A 
hundred  and  fiAy  children  were  received  there.  From  that  time, 
it  has  been  easy  to  judge  of  the  perfection  of  this  system,  and 
of  the  admirable  order  of  the  classes.  We  see  the  work  ad- 
vancing simultaneously  ;  order  reigning  in  the  movements,  pleas- 
ure in  the  sudies  ;  the  intelligence  of  the  children  developing  ; 
the  fear  of  blame  fixing  their  attention  ;  the  desire  of  success 
doi|bliog  their  faculties. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  months,  fifty  children,  before  utterly 
ignorant,  have  learned  to  read  the  syllabic  tables  with  facility  ; 
thirty  others  have  learned  to  write  in  large  and  small  running 
hand  ;  the  pupils  of  the  sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  classes,  have 
made  rapid  progress  in  arithmetic ;  several  among  them  havtf 
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gone  even  as  far  as  combinations ;  the  others  know  the  four 
simple  and  complex  rules.  You  may  judge  of  their  progress 
by  the  slates  on  the  bureaUy  which  indicate  the  time  thej  have 
studied.  Thirty  eight  pupils  have  quitted  the  school,  to  enter 
on  trades^  or  to  be  monitors  in  new  elementary  schools.  The 
ages  and  rank  of  these  children  are  of  no  importance  in  regard 
to  their  comrades  :  it  is  often  the  youngest  that  directs  the  class, 
more  frequently  still  it  is  the  poorest. 

If  these  children's  progress  in  instruction  is  so  rapid,  the 
change  effected  in  their  habits  and  character  is  not  less  surpris- 
ing. A  new  being  seems  to  have  developed  in  them ;  from 
se^en  o'clock  in  the  morning,  they  are  seen  besieging  the  door 
of  the  school  and  collecting  round  it.  It  has  been  very  difficult 
to  confine  their  attendance  to  the  proper  hours  ;  and  it  is  very 
rarely  that  any  of  them  have  failed,  notwithstanding  the  rigour 
of  the  season •  Satisfaction  shines  in  their  countenances ;  a 
diligent  attention,  and  constant  occupation  prevent  the  disgust 
and  weariness  so  common  in  schools,  and  especially  that  con- 
rersation  among  children,  which  is  such  an  obstacle  to  their  pro- 
gress, and  so  hurtful  to  their  manners  ;  the  fear  of  incurring 
blame  is  especially  impressed  upon  them.  Those  persons  who 
have  visited  the  school,  have  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of 
the  mortification  and  sorrow  of  those  children  who  are  ranged 
upon  their  knees,  or  who  remain  standing  near  the  master's  ta- 
ble, during  the  exercises  of  school.  This  is  increased,  when 
strangers  are  spectators  of  it.  Two  facts  among  many  others, 
deserve  to  be  related,  because  they  show  the  effect  produced 
by  the  intercourse  of  children,  and  the  principles  which  they 
acquire.  A  thefl  was  committed  in  the  school  two  months-since. 
It  was  the  first  instance.  A  child  was  put  under  arrest,  and 
judged  by  his  comrades.  The  monitors  were  then  constituted 
jury  by  the  instructor,  to  hear  the  depositions  and  defence  of 
the  accused.  The  latter,  having  been  convicted,  was  going  to 
be  condemned,  when,  struck  with  remorse  and  bursting  into 
tears,  he  confessed  his  fault,  asked  pardon  of  his  comrades,  and 
showed  the  most  sincere  repentance.  This  scene,  this  example, 
this  public  shame,  perhaps,  saved  society  from  a  criminal,  and 
gave  it  a  virtuous  man.  This  fact,  shows  the  impression  nikde 
by  want  of  principle.  The  other  relates  to  love  of  goodness, 
and  is  not  less  remarkable.  The  mother  of  a  monitor  of  the 
reading  class,  came  one  day,  to  excuse  her  son  for  not  having 
attended  school  on  account  of  a  dreadful  misfortune  which  had 
just  befallen  her.     Some  thieves  had  got  into  their  room,  and 
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carried  away  the  little  they  possessed,  so  that  nothing  was  left 
except  what  was  upon  their  persons.  This  event  was  no  sooner 
known  among  the  other  monitors,  than  they  were  desirous  to 
assist  their  anfortunate  companion.  Hiey  requested  permission 
to  open  the  trunk  belonging  to  the  school,  where  some  strangers 
bad  deposited,  a  few  days  before,  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs,  to  be 
distributed,  as  a  reward,  to  the  different  monitors.  They  de- 
clared to  the  instructor  that  they  would  transfer  this  sum  to  their 
companion.  But  the  sum  of  fifteen  francs  appearing  to  them  too 
small,  they  clubbed  together,  and  in  a  short  time,  collected 
twenty  one  francs  and  fifty  sous.  Immediately  a  deputation  of 
three  monitors,  having  M.  Martin  at  their  head,  went  to  the 
dwelling  of  the  poor  woman.  The  tears  of  the  mother  and 
child,  were  the  only  answers,  the  only  thanks  they  could  give  to 
their  young  benefactors,  who  shared  in  their  emotion.  This 
scene  must  have  recompensed  M.  Martin  for  much  trouble  !  Ex- 
cellent man  !  what  reward  could  be  more  worthy  of  you  ?  Who 
could  be  more  worthy  of  such  a  reward  ?  And  would  it  be  pos- 
sible, gentlemen,  for  children  imbued  with  these  principles,  man- 
ifesting such  sentiments,  to  show  themselves,  at  the  end  of  a 
few  years,  unworthy  of  each  other,  and  having  nothing  superi- 
our  to  those  unfortunate  beings  wandering  in  the  public  squares, 
and  seduced  into  vicious  practices  by  ignorance  and  idleness  ? 
No,  gentlemen,  no  :  those  who  begin  thus,  continue  and  end 
thus.  Those  who  already  know  how  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  a 
school,  will  easily  submit  to  the  laws  of  society  ;  those  who  al- 
ready develope  so  much  intelligence,  will  not  be  behind  hand  in 
national  industry.  In  a  word,  these  children,  (and  we  may  con- 
ceive sweet  hope  from  it,)  will  be  at  some  future  day,  what  they 
already  seem  to  be,  intelligent  workmen,  virtuous  citizens,  sen- 
sible men. 

And  do  you  not  also  trust,  gentlemen,  that  this  inclination  to 
goodness,  this  love  of  study,  will  have  a  salutary  influence,  even 
upon  the  families  of  these  children  ?  The  facts  which  we  have 
just  related,  may  have  produced  more  effect  in  the  quarter  where 
they  took  place,  than  many  exhortations  or  measures  of  restraint. 
The  reformation  of  a  great  nation  is  effected  as  much  by  exam- 
ples as  by  laws,  and  by  persuasion  more  than  by  fear. 

I  shall  not  speak  to  you,  gentlemen,  of  the  religious  instruc- 
tion that  these  children  receive  ;  you  know  that,  in  the  deliber- 
tions  of  the  16th  of  November,  and  the  16th  of  December,  your 
council  of  administration  decided  that  the  schools,  established 
by  the  society,  should  have  the  same  religious  exercises  as 

vou  111. — NO.  III.  22 
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those  which  are  established  in  schools  submitted  to  the  admin- 
istrative authority  ;  that  on  Sunday  and  festiyals,  the  chil- 
dren should  be  conducted  to  church  by  their  master,  and  should 
have  in  their  hands  books  of  catholic  worship  designed  for  the 
primary  schools  ;  it  will  be  sufficient  for  me  to  add,  that  these 
children  by  their  conduct  at  church,  are  the  objects  of  public 
edification.  Your  council  of  administration,  equally  penetrated 
with  the  desire,  in  their  efforts  to  do  good,  to  observe  the  rules 
prescribed  by  authority,  has  decided  that  the  schools  founded  by 
you,  should  be  submitted  to  the  administration  of  general  in- 
struction. Your  committee  have  consequently  taken  the  steps 
in  regard  to  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction,  conunanded 
by  the  regulations,  and  have  received  from  the  respectable  func- 
tionaries who  compose  this  body,  precious  testimonies  of  esteem 
and  interest. 

The  establishment  of  these  different  schools,  gentlemen,  has 
made  known  exactly  the  eipenses  which  they  occasion,  their 
first  expense,  as  well  as  their  annual  maintenance.  Paris  being, 
generally  speaking,  more  expensive  than  the  provinces,  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  found,  consequently  apply  to  all  France. 
Thus,  the  first  expense  of  a  school  for  five  hundred  children, 
generally  costs,  for  benches,  desks,  slates,  and  tables,  only  1 1^0 
fr«  the  interest  of  which,  by  the  year,  would  be  66  fr.  to  add  to 
the  annual  expenses. 

These  annual  expenses  consist  of  the  salary  of  the  master,  at 
the  highest  .....       1200  fr. 

Fuel,  -  -  -  -  .  200 

Pencils  of  tale  and  replacing  of  slates,         -  -      200 

Record  books,  pens,  ink,  paper,  -  -  ISO 

Pay  of  the  monitors,  ....      200 

Elxpenses  for  repairs,     ...  *  70 

Total,  -  -  -  2000  fr. 

Which  makes  the  education  of  each  child  4  fr.  a  year.  It 
would  only  be  2  fr.  if  the  number  of  children  was  a  thousand  ; 
for  it  would  only  be  adding  to  the  sum  of  2000  fr.  a  new  inter- 
est of  56  fr.  for  the  increase  of  the  expenses  of  the  first  estab- 
lishment. But,  at  the  present  time,  it  generally  costs,  in  France, 
from  18  to  20  fr.  at  least,  for  the  annual  education  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  doubled  in  consequence  of  imperfect  instruction,  and 
the  time  which  is  lost  by  it.  The  proportion,  then,  between  the 
new  and  old  methods  is  not  2  to  18,  but  from  2  to  36.     This 
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calculation,  applied  to  the  actual  expense  of  gratuitous  schools 
ia  Paris,  offers  the  following  result.     There  are  in  this  city 
about  fifty  thousand  children  who  are  not  able  to  procure  the 
means  of  education.      Beside  this  number,  ten  thousand  are 
brought  up  in  a  hundred  and  twenty  gratuitous  schools,  at  the 
expense  of  the  convents  in  the  city  of  Paris,  and  cost  180,000 
fx.  annually,  which  makes  the  education  of  one  child  cost  18  fir., 
or  as  we  have  said  abore,  36.     This  sum  of  180,000  fr.,  would 
be  sufficient,  then,  and  more  than  sufficient,  upon  our  plan,  for 
the  whole  population,  and  for  no  individual  to  be  inferior  to  an* 
other  in  useful  knowledge,  and  in  all  that  concerns  morality  and 
religious  instruction.     In  summing  up,  these,  gentlemen,  either 
the  labours  of  the  society,  or  those  which  are  connected  with  its 
institution,  we  see  four  establishments  entirely  formed  within  six 
months,  and  able  to  serve  as  models  and  nurseries  to  all  that 
may  be  founded  in  future  ;  five  hundred  children  already  receiv- 
ing education  upon  the  new  system  ;  thirty  masters  or  mistress- 
es, prepared  to  be  sent  into  the  departments  ;  the  number  of 
subscribers  increasing,  in  less  than  six  months,  to  four  hundred 
and  sixty,  and  presenting  the  most  illustrious  names,  joined  to 
those  of  the  good  men  that  are  always  sure  to  be  found  where 
they  can  be  useful ;  the  protection  of  the  civil  authorities,  of 
the  respectable  members  of  the  clergy,  and  the  proof  which  we 
have  acquired,  that  this  mode  of  instruction  suits  the  French 
character.     Is  there  an  institution  which  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  in  so  short  a  time  ;  which  has  produced  happier  results 
at  so  little  expense,  or  given  room  for  greater  hopes  ?  And  yet, 
gentlemen,  at  what  a  time  did  yon  commence  this  useful  under- 
taking ?  In  the  midst  of  troubles  and  revolutions  ;  when  our  coun- 
try saw  all  its  former  miseries  renewed,  and  the  too  short  hap- 
piness which  it  had  enjoyed,  effaced.     It  is  amid  the  noise  of 
combats  that  you  have  founded  an  institution  of  mildness  and  of 
peace  !  It  is  in  the  midst  of  general  distress  that  you  have  made 
an  appeal  to  public  generosity ;  it  was  at  the  moment  when 
disapprobation  was  stamped  upon  many  innovations,  that  you 
presented  yourselves  with  the  boldest  of  them  all.     Gentlemen, 
these  obstacles  have  not  arrested  your  success  ;  because  your 
motives  were  pure,  your  zeal  ardent,  and  your  institution  irre- 
proachable.    In  the  midst  of  inquietude  and  dangers,  the  mem* 
bers  of  your  council  of  administration  have  never  ceased  to  as- 
semble ;  they  have  been  faithful  to  their  engagement  to  human- 
ity, and  they  have  oflen  felt  the  consolation  of  ending  those 
days  of  misfortune  and  mourning  by  an  act  of  beneficence. 
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NotwithaUiDdiog  all  our^efibrts,  gentleoiea,  notwithfllaDdiiig 
eTOD  our  success,  some  uneasiness  was  manifested  concerning 
the  direction  and  aim  of  our  establishment,  some  clouds  hung 
over  the  cradle  of  this  institution  ;  but  they  were  soon  dispersed  ; 
we  had  among  our  number  some  of  those  friends  of  humanity, 
those  noble  protectors  of  every  useful  institution,  whose  know- 
ledge is  our  security,  and  whose  virtues  are  our  guard.  I  would 
name  them,  if  it  were  possible  that  any  could  be  at  a  loss  to 
know  them ;  they  have  been  our  interpreters,  I  will  not  say  oar 
defenders — they  were  not  necessary  near  respectable  persons 
who  only  wished  to  know  the  truth  ;  soon  the  minbters  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  heads  of  the  university,  witnesses  of  our  la- 
bours, became  sensible  of  their  utility,  and  were  doubtless  eager 
to  second  them.  With  such  auxiliaries,  what  shall  we  not  be 
able  to  undertake  ?  what  ought  we  not  to  hope  ? 

This  excellent  system  needs  no  further  proof ;  but  it  yet  has 
need  of  support ;  and  you,  gentlemen,  who  were  its  founders, 
ought  to  be  its  support,  and  procure  it  new  reBources.  This  is 
no  longer  an  uncertain  attempt,  a  vague  theory  for  the  good 
of  humanity  ;  it  is  a  positive  result,  in  which  the  sacrifices  of 
each  one  easily  and  iaunediately  attain  their  end.  Its  success 
in  Paris  is  nearly  certain — thanks  to  the  zeal  of  the  worthy  mag- 
istrate who  has  the  administration  of  this  city,  and  to  that  of 
the  beneficent  persons  we  have  mentioned  !  We  must  now  direct 
our  efibrts  to  the  provinces  ;  there  we  should  call  upon  the  good 
citizens  and  enlightened  proprietors  to  join  with  us,  and  induce 
them  to  send  for  some  of  our  children  to  found  similar  establish- 
ments. 

Indeed,  gentlemen,  what  sweeter  occupation  can  we  ofier  to 
charitable  persons  who  dwell  in  the  country  ;  what  new  benefit 
does  not  our  institution  place  in  their  hands  ?  Do  you  not  already 
■eem  to  see  the  children  of  the  villages  assembling  round  the 
neighbouring  castle,  and  entering  some  ancient  hall  that  has 
been  prepared  for  their  school  room  ?  The  benefactress  soon 
appears,  she  assists  in  their  lessons,  enjoys  their  progress,  ap- 
plauds the  zeal  of  some,  consoles  the  weakness  of  others,  anti- 
cipates with  pleasure  a  tranquil  future  ;  for  it  will  repose  upon 
a  virtuous  generation.  Elementary  instruction  has  been  for 
twenty  years  totally  abandoned  in  France ;  other  ideas,  other 
successes,  other  pleasures,  occupied  the  public  mind  and  flatter- 
ed national  pride ;  the  moment  has  arrived  to  restore  to  our 
country  its  glory  and  its  happiness,  by  making  it  forget  its  vic- 
tories for  a  time,  and  repose  from  the  triumphs  of  arms,  by  the 
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qiore  real  and  the  sweeter  conquests  of  industry  ;  and  is  it  not 
also  glorious  for  a  people  to  be  enlightened  and  happy  ?  It  is 
proved  that  education  in  the  inferior  classes,  among  our  neigh- 
bours, has  tended  to  diminish  prodigiously  the  number  of  thefts 
and  crimes,  and  to  put  an  end,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  use  of 
strong  liquors — why  should  it  not  be  followed  with  the  same  re- 
sults among  us  ?  Many  years  will  elapse,  doubtless,  before  we 
can  judge  of  it,  or  deliver  ourselves  up  to  this  interesting  spec- 
ulation ;  but  what  already  inspires  us  with  so  sweet  a  hope,  will 
be  a  consolation  to  many  in  their  old  age ;  they  will  reap  the 
fruit  of  our  efforts  ;  and  besides,  gentlemen,  are  not  those  chil- 
dren, whom  we  bring  up,  destined  to  surround  our  children,  and 
like  them  to  bless  our  enemies,  if  we  fulfil  towards  them  also 
the  duties  of  fathers  ?  Your  benefits  already  constitute  the  charm 
of  their  childhood,  and  promise  to  be  the  blessing  of  their  future 
lives.  Oh,  gentlemen  !  continue  a  work  so  well  begun  ;  spare 
for  its  success  no  trouble,  no  sacrifice  ;  form  virtuous  citizens 
for  the  state  ;  enlightened  cultivators  for  our  fields ;  faithful 
subjects  for  the  king,  who  deigns  to  take  a  particular  interest  in 
our  institution,  and  who  has  just  given  us  a  proof  of  it.  Let  us 
persevere  in  such  sentiments,  gentlemen ;  and  may  we  every 
year  assemble  in  this  place,  read  a  new  and  long  list  of  moral 
and  intellectual  beings  redeemed  from  ignorance,  of  innocent 
beings  enlisted  in  the  cause  of  religion  and  morality. 


REVIEWS. 

A  Grammar  if  Bhdmc  and  Polite  lAUrakwre^  eomprehending  the 
Principle$  of  Language  and  SlyUj  the  Elemenis  of  Ihste  and 
CriUcimn,  toith  Rules  for  the  Study  cf  ComposiHon  and  Eh- 
quence  ;  illustrated  by  appropriaie  Examples^  selected  chiefly  from 
the  British  Classics  :  for  the  use  of  Schools  or  Private  histruc^ 
tion.  By  Albxander  Jamieson,  LL.  D.  Fourth  Eklition. 
New-Haven.     1826.     12mo.  pp.  300. 

The  application  of  criticism  to  a  standard  work  is  thought  by 
some  a  fruitless  labour.  To  such  of  our  readers  as  entertain 
this  idea,  our  present  attempt  may  appear  both  useless  and  pre- 
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suming.  The  strictures  of  an  anonymous  contributor  to  a  pe- 
riodical publication,  can  hold,  we  are  aware,  but  an  humble 
place  in  public  estimation,  when  they  are  weighed  against  the 
authority  of  a  work  which  is  studied  in  several  of  the  highest 
literary  institutions  of  our  country,  and  which  has  been  so  ex- 
tensively adopted,  as  to  exhaust  three  editions  within  a  very  few 
years. 

We  have  no  diffidence,  however,  in  bringing  such  a  work  un- 
der review ;  since  we  are  not  ambitious  to  have  our  pages  in- 
vested with  the  authority  of  a  literary  tribunal,  but  wish  rather 
to  succeed  in  inducing  parents  and  instructors  to  read  the  books 
which  we  review,  to  think  for  themselves,  and  form  their  own 
decisions  on  the  merits  of  the  works,  to  which  we  invite  their 
attention. 

Books  of  established  character,  and  in  extensive  use,  are  those 
which  are  exerting  the  most  powerful  influence,  whether  good 
or  evil,  on  the  interests  of  education.  They  are,  therefore,  the 
most  important  of  any,  when  considered  in  connexion  with  the 
objects  of  our  Journal.  Their  peculiar  merits  require  a  more 
earnest  attention,  and  a  fuller  and  more  accurate  statement ; 
and,  from  the  important  rank  which  they  hold,  their  defects, 
whatever  these  may  be,  become  peculiarly  pernicious,  from  the 
wide  sphere  into  which  they  are  necessarily  introduced. 

The  latter  consideration  becomes  highly  important,  when  we 
remember  how  prone  teachers  are  to  follow,  we  might  almost 
say  with  a  servile  fidelity,  every  idea  of  the  author  used  as  a 
class  book.  We  earnestly  wish  that  instructors  of  every  rank 
were  more  in  the  habit  of  j>roviding  themselves  with  every  ac- 
cessible work  on  the  departments  of  education  which  fall  under 
their  care,  and  by  a  dUigent  comparison  of  all,  making  them- 
selves literally  masters  of  their  subjects.  It  would  then  be  fully 
in  their  power,  by  their  own  instruction,  to  fill  up  the  omissions, 
and  rectify  the  mistakes  which  the  necessarily  imperfect  efforts 
of  a  single  mind  will  always  entail  on  the  best  manual  which 
can  be  selected  in  any  branch  of  education.  Several  important 
advantages  would  result  from  a  compliance  with  the  above  sug- 
gestion. Instructors  would  come  to  the  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties with  vastly  superior  preparation,  and  would  perform  them 
with  more  confidence,  with  more  ease,  and  with  more  pleasure. 
Pupils  would  not  be  left  to  the  narrow  circle  of  information  con- 
tained in  one  book,  but  would  be  put  in  possession  of  all  that  is 
valuable  in  the  best  writers  on  the  subject  which  they  are  study- 
ing.   They  would  become  accustomed,  too,  not  to  follow  with 
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a  blind  acquiescence  every  author  they  read  ;  but  to  deliberate 
and  carefully  compare,  and  thus  be  trained  to  the  independent 
exercise  of  their  own  faculties.  Nor  will  learners  thus  fall  into 
habits  of  doubting  and  caviling,  if  their  teacher  always  takes 
care,  in  his  own  remarks,  to  set  a  good  example  of  patient  and 
candid  investigation.  To  parents,  the  advantages  of  this  method 
would  be  no  less  considerable.  In  the  first  place,  a  constant 
changing  of  school  books,  which  is  resorted  to  for  the  purpose 
of  keeping  up  with  recent  improvements,  would  be  rendered 
unnecessary.  Standard  works  might  continue  in  permanent 
use  ;  the  diligence  and  fidelity  of  the  instructor  being  substitut- 
ed for  the  present  popular  shiAing  fi^om  book  to  book.  Children 
might  use  the  school  books  which  had  been  employed  in  teach- 
ing their  parents  ;  so  that  it  would  be  in  the  power  of  the  lat- 
ter to  aid  the  teacher,  by  assisting  and  guiding  the  former,  or, 
at  all  events,  to  ascertain  easily  what  progress  was  really  made. 
A  tax  on  education,  and  by  no  means  a  slight  one,  would,  at  the 
same  time,  be  removed. 

These  remarks  are  not  made  from  any  objection  to  the  ex- 
cellent manual  before  us,  but  rather, — when  we  revert  to  the  ra- 
pidity with  which  it  is  displacing  Blair's  Lectures, — from  an  ap- 
prehension that,  in  a  few  years,  another  work  more  recent  than 
either,  though  perhaps  not  more  meritorious,  may  take  its  place, 
and  the  toils  of  the  teacher,  and  the  expenditures  of  the  parent, 
thus  be  unnecessarily  increased.  Publications  embodying  all 
recent  and  valuable  information,  and  drawn  up  for  the  use  of 
instructors,  could  easily  be  procured,  and  at  no  more  expense 
to  them  than  is  occasioned  by  the  present  arrangement.  To 
such  books  we  should  be  sorry  to  be  understood  as  making  any 
objection.  Variety  here  can  do  no  harm,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
will  be  beneficial  by  its  happy  influence  on  the  mind  of  the 
teacher,  by  the  different  points  of  view  from  which  he  will  bo 
brought  to  contemplate  his  subject,  by  the  greater  familiarity 
with  it  which  he  will  thus  acquire,  and  by  the  interesting  lights 
in  which  he  will  be  enabled  to  set  it  before  his  pupils.  The 
grand  disideratum  in  education  is  not  so  much  the  improvement 
of  school  books  as  of  teachers. 

Dr.  Jamieson's  work  seems  to  us  to  be  one  which  it  is  very 
desirable  should  become  a  permanent  standard  ;  not  merely 
from  its  superiority  to  Blair's  Lectures,  but  from  the  important 
consideration  of  its  being  furnished  with  a  subsidiary  book  of 
exercises  by  the  author  of  the  rhetoric*    Dr.  Blair's  book  of 

*  We  hope  that  the  publUhera  of  the  Rhetoric  will  q>eedi]y  add  this  book  of 
exercises  to  their  valuable  list  of  republished  works. 
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lectures  has,  (in  our  own  practice  in  teaching,)  always  seemed 
imperfect  from  the  want  of  a  proper  accompanying  volume,  coo- 
taining  a  course  of  mental  and  practical  exercises  in  rhetoric. 
Irving  on  composition  is,  we  are  aware,  much  used  as  a  substi- 
tute for  such  a  book.  But  this  volume  is  too  small ;  and  the  ex- 
ercises it  contains,  afibrd  practice  in  but  one  department  of  the 
subject.     A  more  extensive  work  is  required. 

It  is  a  fact  somewhat  singular  that  rhetoric,  a  branch  of  eda- 
cation  so  intimately  connected  with  the  business  of  professional 
life,  is,  as  far  as  regards  the  necessary  books,  in  the  same  coo- 
dition  nearly  in  which  English  grammar  was,  forty  or  fifty  years 
ago,  in  many  schools,  when  it  used  to  be  studied  without  the 
addition  of  any  exercises  in  parsing.  Rhetoric,  like  gram- 
mar, has  its  principles  and  rules.  These  must  be  applied  if  they 
are  not  to  be  classed  with  the  lumber  rather  than  the  furniture 
of  the  mind.  The  learner,  moreover,  should  be  provided  with 
the  necessary  preparatory  means  for  training  his  thoughts  to  the 
application  of  the  theory  of  rhetoric.  For  this  purpose,  a  book 
of  exercises  in  what  may — from  the  want  of  a  better  name — • 
be  called  rhetorical  parsing,  is  as  indispensable  as  a  similar  vol- 
ume in  grammar.  Now  Irving's  book  of  exercises  furnishes 
nothing  more  than  a  mere  title  of  such  a  manual.  Besides,  it 
affords  no  scope  for  that  introductory  course  of  mental  practice, 
which  is  indispensable  to  good  composition. 

To  prepare  a  scholar  for  the  exercise  of  composing,  it  is  not 
enough  that  we  furnish  him  with  ample  rules  and  directions* 
We  must  conduct  him  through  the  actual  application  of  rules  : 
we  must  show  him  the  best  method  of  complying  with  our  direc- 
tions. Our  present  books  of  exercises  leave  the  learner  at  the 
stage  of  transposition  and  variety  of  expression.  He  receives 
no  training  on  defining  and  distinguishing  synonymes  ;  unless 
he  has  the  spirit  to  grapple  with  Crabbe,  and  teach  himself :  he 
has  no  exercises  prescribed  to  him  on  the  use  of  figures  of 
speech :  he  is  not  accustomed  to  trace  and  arrange  the  divi- 
sions and  subdivisions  of  a  discourse. 

In  the  learner's  attempts  to  apply  the  rules  of  rhetoric  in  crit- 
icising the  composition  of  others,  so  as  to  improve  his  own, 
there  is  a  similar  want  of  assistance.  He  has  no  guide  to 
direct  him  to  any  definite  course.  He  has  no  friendly  hand 
to  lead  him  upward  from  the  merits  of  the  phraseology,  the 
structure,  and  the  style,  to  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  thoughts, 
and  the  characteristic  beauties  or  defects  in  any  piece  of  com- 
position.   Yet  all  this  mental  discipline  is  essential  to  an  intel- 
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]igent  use  of  the  principles  he  has  committed  to  memory,  and 
to  his  x>wa  success  in  composing. 

Dr.  Jameison's  book  of  exercises  does  not  extend  to  a  full 
course  of  mental  training  in  rhetoric  ;  bu4  it  approaches  Tastty 
nearer  to  such  a  thing  than  any  other  volume  of  this  class.  It 
contains  much  valuable  exercise  on  the  substance  of  the  rhet- 
oric ;  and  this  cirumstance  constitutes,  (we  repeat  it,)  much  of 
the  value  of  the  principal  work,  as  a  book  adapted  to  the  use  of 
young  persons. 

The  author  gives  the  following  statement  of  his  plan,  which 
we  transcribe,  in  the  hope  of  its  influencing  teachers  who  may 
not  have  seen  the  work,  to  procure  and  peruse  it.  The  ar- 
rangement is  certainly  more  systematic  than  that  of  Dr.  Blair. 

'  The  author  has,  throughout  this  work,  first  laid  down  the 
principles  or  rules  of  legitimate  rhetoric  ;  he  has  then  given 
popular  illustrations  of  these  principles  or  rules  ;  he  has  next 
confirmed  his  views  in  the  illustrations  by  appropriate  exam- 
ples ;  and  finally  as  these  examples  or  illustrations  furnished 
analyses  or  corollaries,  he  has  endeavoured  to  make  them  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  the  student^s  good  taste,  and  of  true  orna- 
ment in  composition.' 

One  advantage  likely  to  result  from  the  use  of  Dr.  Jameison's 
Rhetoric  has  been  mentioned.  Another  of  great  value  ih  that 
this  work  excludes  much  of  that  matter  which,  in  Dr.  Blair's 
lectures,  forms  pleasant  reading,  but  is  too  general  or  too  phil- 
osophical for  practical  purposes. 

The  compiler  of  this  treatise,  though  not  so  happy  in  an  easy 
and  graceful  flow  of  language  in  his  own  composition,  is  very 
successful  in  the  unpretending,  explanatory,  and  familiar  man- 
ner in  which  he  conducts  his  pupils  through  the  subject. 
Teachers  who  take  the  trouble  of  comparing  such  of  their 
scholars  as  have  used  Blair's  Lectures,  with  those  who  have 
used  Jamieson's  Rhetoric,  will  bo  abundantly  satisfied  of  the 
superiority  of  the  latter  as  a  book  of  instruction.  The  students 
of  Blair  will  exhibit,  perhaps,  satisfactory  indications  of  their 
having  caught  something  of  the  taste  of  that  writer  ;  but  the 
students  of  Jameison  will  furnish  answers  to  practical  questions, 
in  a  manner  much  more  definite  and  exact. 

To  instructers  who  adopt  the  method  of  oral  lessons  in  con- 
junction with  those  which  are  presented  in  books,  it  will  be 
found  an  easier  task  to  amplify  a  *  corollary '  or  a  *  scholium ' 
of  Jamieson,  than  to  venture  on  the  somewhat  vague  paragraphs 
of  Blair.     Works  such  as  that  of  Jamieson,  are  useful  for  refer- 
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enee  and  for  the  discuanon  of  principles.  Bat  it  is  the  lifing 
exertions  of  the  teacher  that  are  to  be  regarded  as  the  chief 
thing  in  instruction  ;  and  here  we  think  there  is  much  room  for 
improvement.  This  topic,  however,  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  require  a  separate  article. 


An  Addrtsi  an  Female  EducaUonj  delivered^  November  21sf,  18^, 
ai  the  opening  of  the  Edifice  erected  for  the  accommodaium  of  the 
Hartford  Fanale  Seminary,  By  T.  H.  Gallaudet,  Principal 
of  the  American  Asylum  for  the  Education  of  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb.  Published  at  the  Request  of  the  Trustees.  Hart- 
ford.    U.  &  F.  J.  Huntington.     1828.     8vo.  pp.  34. 

This  pamphlet  will  be  read  with  much  interest  by  all  who 
know  under  what  auspices  the  Female  Seminary  in  Hartford 
was  commenced,  or  the  obligations  under  which  the  author  of 
the  Address  has  laid  every  friend  to  the  improvement  of  educa- 
tion. The  institution,  at  the  opening  of  which  this  address  was 
spoken,  is  a  liberal  enterprise  for  female  education,  on  a  scale 
seldom  if  ever  attempted  hitherto,  in  this  country.  It  ofiers  to 
young  women  a  pretty  fair  opportunity  of  keeping  pace,  in 
some  measure,  with  those  of  the  other  sex,  who  enjoy  the  ad- 
vantages of  a  classical  education.  Some  account  of  this  sem- 
inary was  given  on  a  former  occasion.*  Our  present  limits 
will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  on  this  noble  undertaking  :  we 
must  leave  it  with  the  expression  of  our  best  wishes  for  its  pros- 
perity, and  with  the  hope  that  this  enlightened  attempt  to  do 
justice  to  the  female  mind,  will  be  so  conducted  as  to  refute  the 
current  vague  assertions,  that  scientific  and  literary  improve- 
ment are,  of  necessity,  unpropitious  to  the  cultivation  of  genu- 
ine refinement,  or  to  the  useful  accomplishments  of  domestic 
life.  The  Hartford  seminary  will,  we  hope,  long  continue  to 
usher  into  the  various  spheres  of  female  activity,  a  succession 
of  well  informed,  and  agreeable  women,  prepared  for  an  in- 
telligent, efficient,  and  hallowed  influence  on  human  improve- 
ment. 

There  is  a  peculiar  value  in  this  address,  as  proceeding  from 
a  mind  long  accustomed  to  extensive  and  enlightened  views  of 
education,  and  from  a  practical  instructor,  whose  observation 
and  skill  are  by  no  means  limited  to  the  particular  departments 

♦  Vol.  n.  p.  219. 
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in  which  he  is  now  so  successfully  occupied.  la  his  pamphlet 
on  a  seminary  for  teachers,  Mr.  Gallaudet  was  the  first,  we  be- 
lieve, in  this  country,  to  direct  public  attention,  in  a  definite 
way,  to  an  object  so  important  to  the  improvement  of  instruc- 
tion. The  same  practical  Tiews  of  his  subject,  which  gare 
such  an  interest  to  that  publication,  characterize  his  present 
production,  and  render  it  a  useful  aid  to  instructors  who  have 
the  charge  of  female  pupib  ;  while  it  gives  just  and  comprehen- 
sive views  of  the  general  subject  of  education  ;  as  will  be  seen 
in  perusing  the  following  paragraphs. 

*  In  the  first  place ;  the  various  powers  andfacuUies  of  ike  mind 
are  not  cultivated  in  a  due  proportion  to  the  vcdue  of  each, 

*  It  is  one  important  object  of  education  to  impart  useful  know- 
ledge to  the  mind ;  but  it  is  of  even  more  importance,  to  develope, 
and  to  train  up  to  healthful  and  vigorous  exercise,  all  its  powers 
and  faculties,  both  intellectual  and  moral.  These  will  never  ar- 
rive to  maturity  without  a  special  cultivation  adapted  to  each. 
Now  one  may  be  cultivated  at  the  expense  of  another ;  just  as  in 
the  corporeal  frame,  one  set  of  muscles  may  be  invigorated  by 
use,  to  an  almost  indefinite  extent,  while  another  set  is  left,  by 
disuse,  to  become  incapable  of  exertion. 

*  In  the  early  stages  of  education,  it  b  of  especial  moment  to 
develope  and  strengthen,  in  their  due  proportion,  all  the  mem- 
ial  powers;  for,  if  any  of  them  are  suffered,  for  any  length  of 
time,  to  lie  dormant,  it  becomes  the  more  difficult,  afterwards,  to 
excite  them  to  activity.  A  child  is  a  man  in  miniature ;  all  its 
faculties  are  susceptible  of  improvement ;  and  there  is  no  greater 
mistake  than  to  suppose  that  one  is  to  be  cultivated  at  one  period 
of  life,  and  another,  at  another.  Can  not  a  child  discriminate, 
and  reason,  and  exercise  its  judgment,  as  well  as  employ  its  mem- 
ory? The  objects,  towards  which  its  faculties  are  to  be  direct- 
ed, it  is  true,  must  be  suited  to  its  capacity  ;  but  only  let  them  be 
so,  and  every  mental  power  in  the  child  may  be  trained  to  increas- 
ing vigour,  and  prepared  for  future  efforts. 

*  Wow  examine  most  of  our  modes  of  conducting  education,  and 
rather  more  peculiarly  so,  that  of  females  than  of  males,  and  you 
must  be  struck  with  the  fact,  that  the  numory  is  the  onefaculty, on 
the  culti?ation  of  which,  to  an  excessive  degree,  the  attention  and 
labour  of  the  teacher  are  bestowed.  Of  what  do  most  of  the  reci- 
tations of  the  younger  classes  in  schools  consist  7  Of  the  mere 
repeating  of  what  has  been  committed  to  memory.  I  know  where 
the  memory  is  tenacious,  and  a  mass  of  facts  well  lodged  within 
its  grasp,  it  has  a  very  imposing  effect,  to  hear  a  young  Miss  re- 
cite, without  a  mistake,  what  she  has  treasured  up  in  such  ample 
abundance.  This,  too,  is  all  well,  if,  on  investigation,  it  should 
appear,  that  the  other  equally  important  powers  of  her  mind  have 
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ny  useful  resolts  depend."  Now  I  might  have  stated  this  general 
truth  at  the  outset,  and  then  illustrated  it  by  particular  instances ; 
but  not  with  half  the  same  pleasure  or  benefit  to  the  pupil. 

*  This  mode  of  leading  the  youthful  mind^  in  the  exercise  of  its 
own  powers,  to  arrive  at  general  truths,  not  only  produces  a  deeper 
interest,  and  a  more  fixed  attention ;  but  begets  habits  of  indepen- 
dent and  inventive  thought,  and  trains  the  pupil  to  more  extensive 
and  vigorous  efforts  in  all  her  future  researches. 

^  It  requires,  indeed,  a  considerable  degree  of  labour,  and  withal 
not  a  little  ingenuity,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  It  seems,  too, 
at  first,  to  be  but  making  rather  slow  progress.  It  does  not  give 
the  young  pupil  quite  so  much  the  appearance  of  knowing  a  great 
deal  on  a  variety  of  subjects,  as  the  usual  mode  of  taking  every 
thing  on  trust,  on  the  authority  of  the  books,  and  of  the  teacher, 
and  almost  constanliy  doing  little  else  than  commit  to  memory ; — 
but,  if  I  mistake oot,  to  whatever  extent  it  is  pursued,  in  the  same 
degree,  will  be  found  an  original,  vigorous,  active  mind. 

*  I  am  aware,  that  the  popular  sentiment  is,  that  in  childhood, 
and  during  the  earlier  stages  of  education,  it  is  the  memory  alone 
which  can  be  cultivated  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and  that,  as 
the  judgment  has  not  acquired  a  sufficient  degree  of  maturity,  it 
is  the  better  way  for  the  young  pupil  to  be  laying  up,  as  fast  as 
possible,  an  abundant  stock  of  knowledge  for  future  use. 

'  As  well  might  the  farmer  say,  that  his  boy  must  not  attempt 
to  wield  the  axe,  until  his  arms  and  bands  have  attained  their  full 
growth.     It  13  use,  use,  which  invigorates  all  the  mental,  as  well 
as  the  corporeal,  powers.     While  the  memory  is  strengthened  by 
a  just  proportion  of  exercise,  and  the  mind  is  treasuring  up  its  re- 
sources, let  its  various  powers  and  faculties,  on  the  due  develop- 
ment and  vigour  of  which,  its  very  capacity  to  employ  its  know- 
ledge to  valuable  purposes,  depends, — all  receive  their  equal  share 
of  cultivation,  and  education  is  then  mpst  effectually,  and  success- 
fully, accomplishing  what  should  be  one  of  its  great  objects, — 
quadifying  the  pupil  to  think  for  herself;  to  be  able  to  pursue  her 
studies  alone ;  to  discover  truths,  and  form  conclusions,  and  es- 
tablish opinions  besides  those  with  which  her  memory  has  been 
furnished,  either  by  her  books  or  her  teacher.     I  will  just  add, 
that  the  mode  of  cultivating  the  memory,  is  if  possible,  more  im- 
portant than  the  mere  fact  of  its  being  cultivated.     The  pupil 
should  be  led  to  do  something  more,  than  merely  to  recollect  that 
she  has  read  such  a  fact,  on  such  a  page,  in  such  an  author. — She 
should  be  taught  how  to  arrange  and  classify  these  facts,  with 
reference  to  some  general  principles,  and  thus,  to  improve,  at  the 
same  time,  her  powers  of  judgment,  and  of  generalization.' 

It  is  with  much  satisfaction,  that  we  transcribe  sentiments 
such  as  the  following.  Aflcr  alJ  that  we  hear  every  day  about 
the  liberality  of  our  plans  of  education,  there  is  room  to  doubt 
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whether  ladies  of  our  time  do,  in  realitj,  acquire  the  power  of 
thinking  with  more  clearness,  or  expressing  themselves  with  a 
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of  Study  they  may  have  tinae  to  attend  to,  secure,  at  least,  their 
correct  knowledge  of  the  English  language ;  and  if  a  sacrifice  of 
any  language  must  be  made,  let  all  others  be  sacrificed  rather  Uian 
this. 

*  No  department  of  education,  I  apprehend,  is  susceptible  of 
xaote  improvement,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  instruction  of 
our  youth  in  their  mother  tongue ;  the  importance,  too,  of  devot- 
ing great  attention  to  this  in  all  our  schools  and  seminaries  for 
femtdes,  is  much  enhanced  by  the  consideration,  that  so  much  of 
their  influence  and  usefulness  in  society,  depends  upon  their  pow- 
ers of  conversation.  In  order  both  to  cultivate  and  to  employ 
these  powers,  a  thorough  acquaintance  with  the  English  language 
is  absolutely  indispensable. 

'  Besides,  to  whom,  in  the  course  of  Providence,  is  entrusted  the 
first  development  of  the  infant's  mind  ?  On  whose  countenance 
does  its  little  eye  first  gaze,  with  all  that  intense  delight  which 
the  charms  of  its  new  existence  afford  ?  Whose  motions  first  ar- 
rest its  attention  ?  Whose  voice  is  the  music  which  first  enchants 
its  ear  ?  From  whom  does  it  first  learn  language,  the  great  instru- 
ment, as  we  have  seen,  of  cultivating  all  its  intellectual  and  moral 
powers?  And  who  goes  on,  during  the  first  few  years  of  its  ex- 
istence, to  impress  upon  its  soul,  with  something  like  the  cer- 
tainty of  fate,  the  character  of  its  future  destiny  ?  It  is  the  mother 
who  does  all  this.  Her  influence  upon  the  child,  is  inferior  only 
to  that  of  God;  and  she  is  the  instrument  whom  He  employs,  in 
the  wonderfiil  workings  of  his  Providence,  for  the  accomplishment 
of  such  important  purposes.  Now  language  is  the  medium,  through 
which  alone  the  mother  can  have  access  to  the  mind  of  the  child. 
The  more  accurate  and  thorough  her  acquaintance  with  it  is, — 
the  more  successful  will  be  the  influence  which  she  exerts  in  the 
early  stages  of  education.  With  regard  to  the  knowledge  which 
youth  of  both  sexes  acquire  of  their  mother  tongue ;  the  propriety 
and  force  with  which  they  speak  it ;  and  the  foundation  which  is 
thus  laid  of  all  their  fiiture  improvement ;  who  has  not  witnessed 
the  wonderfiil  efiecU  produced  by  a  mother,  herself  well  skilled  in 
the  power  and  use  of  language.' 

The  following  thoughts  on  practical  education  for  females, 
furnish  some  useful  directions  for  the  guidance  of  teachers  who 
are  desirous  of  cooperating  with  parents,  in  endeavouring  to 
make  education  subservient  to  the  improvement  of  the  whole 
character,  and  the  usefulness  of  actual  life. 

*  AnaOuT  defect  in  (he  education  of  females  w,  &iat  they  are  not  suM- 
ciendy  taught  the  practical  uses  to  he  made  of  the  knowledge  which  they 
acquire ;  and  not  sufficiently  quaMed^  by  the  cultivation  of  their  active 
powers/for  the  sober  realities,  and  ike  actual  business,  ofltfe. 

*  Many  judicious  mothers,  I  know,  by  their  own  excellent  ex- 
ample, and  valuable  instructions,  worth  every  praise  which  can  be 
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bestowed  upon  them,  prepare  their  daughters  to  discharge  well 
the  duties  that  their  various  relations,  domestic  and  social,  may 
impose  upon  them.  But  most  mothers  have  too  many  cares,  to 
attend  minutely  to  the  progress  which  their  daughters  are  making 
in  their  studies  at  school,  and  to  show  them  in  what  way  the 
knowledge  which  they  are  acquiring,  and  the  mental  habits  which 
they  are  forming,  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  various  con- 
cerns and  transactions  of  life.  In  this,  the  instructress  should 
bear  her  part ;  and  a  most  responsible  part  it  is. — Am  I  met  with 
the  objection,  that  the  thing  is  impracticable,  and  that  you  cannot 
introduce  into  the  school  room  those  domestic  scenes  and  occupa- 
tions, amid  which  alone  habits  of  business  can  be  formed.  I  ad- 
mit that  you  cannot,  on  this  point,  accomplish  every  thing ;— does 
it  thence  follow  that  you  can  do  nothing  ? 

But  we  will  not  argue  about  general  principles.  Let  us  descend 
to  substantial  matters  of  fact.  A  young  lady  has  studied  Arith- 
metic, Geometry,  and  Algebra,  and  is  a  proficient  in  each ;  but 
when  she  goes  a  shopping,  she  cannot  tell  how  much  the  articles 
which  she  has  bought  come  to,  without  a  pencil  and  paper,  and 
then  she  is  somewhat  at  a  loss,  about  making  the  change.  You 
smile,  and  think,  perhaps,  that  I  would  fain  ridicule  the  idea  of  a 
young  lady's  studying  mathematics.  Not  at  all.  On  the  contra- 
ry, I  would  recommend,  most  strongly,  to  such  as  have  leisure, 
the  study,  even  in  its  highest  branches,  as  one  tending  to  invig- 
orate, in  an  eminent  degree,  the  powers  of  the  mind. — What  I 
lament  is,  that  she  has  not  been  taught,  to  make  a  practical  use 
of  this  branch  of  her  studies. — It  would  be  no  difficult  thing  for 
the  teacher,  and  her  pupils  to  conceive,  with  the  aid  of  a  little 
imagination,  transactions  taking  place  in  the  school-room,  which 
would  furnish  the  occasion  for  the  pupils  performing  mentaUy  pre- 
cisely those  calculations  which  they  may  afterwards  make  when 
these  imaginary  transactions  become  real  ones.  Let  the  instruc- 
tress be  the  merchant,  and  her  pupils  the  customers.  Let  her  sell 
her  various  articles,  at  their  various  prices,  and  receive  in  pay- 
ment different  kinds,  and  sums,  of  money,  for  which  often  change 
is  to  be  made. — You  can  easily  conceive  what  a  multiplicity  of 
questions  in  mental  arithmetic  would  grow  out  of  these  fictitious 
transactions. 

'  You  may  think  this  ei^ercise  too  humble  a  one  for  the  instruc- 
tress. No  exercise  is  too  humble,  in  the  process  of  education, 
which  will  prepare  the  pupil  for  the  pleasant,  easy,  and  faithful 
discharge  of  those  active  duties,  which  she  will  have  inevitably, 
and  continually  to  perform  in  the  course  of  her  life. — Besides, 
there  is,  some  how  or  other,  a  peculiar  distinctness,  vividness,  and 
interest,  imparted  to  questions  of  an  arithmetical  kind,  when  they 
relate  to  actual  transactions.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  exer- 
cise which  I  have  suggested,  simple  as  it  may  seem,  would,  if 
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practised  in  all  our  schools,  soon  become  exceedingly  interesting 
to  the  pupils,  and  give  them  habits  of  mental  calculation  that  they 
would  retain,  and  ailerwards  turn  to  the  most  important  uses. 

*  The  arithmetical  knowledge  of  a  young  lady,  might  also,  in 
another  respect,  be  made  subservient  to  a  very  valuable  attainment, 
that  of  her  being  able  to  keep  accounts.  I  do  not  mean  that  an 
elaborate  system  of  book-keeping,  such  as  the  man  in  business 
has  to  use,  should  be  introduced  into  a  school  for  females ;  but 
that  each  young  lady  should  be  taught  a  plain,  simple  mode  of 
keeping  a  regular  account  of  such  money  transactions  as  usually 
occur  in  domestic  life.  The  innumerable  inconveniences  that 
arise  from  a  want  of  this  attainment,  and  the  many  advantages 
that  would  result  from  possessing  it,  I  will  not  take  up  your  time 
in  describing. 

'  Again,  I  have  recommended  strongly,  that  original  composition 
should  be  attended  to,  at  a  very  early  period  in  the  course  of  edu- 
cation, and  I  have  listened  to  productions  of  this  kind,  especially, 
permit  me  to  say,  in  the  Hartford  Female  Seminary,  with  a  mix- 
ture of  astonishment  and  delight ; — and  I  have  thought  that  I  have 
seen  in  them  the  buddings  of  a  youthful  genius,  which,  if  cherish- 
ed and  unfolded,  and  matured,  would  present  blossoms  as  sweet, 
and  fruits  as  fair,  as  were  ever  found  adorning  the  walks  of  Fe- 
male Literature.  And  yet  are  sufficient  pains  taken  to  make  this 
valuable  attainment  subserve  a  useful  purpose  in  the  actual  con- 
cerns of  life?  Many  a  young  lady  who  has  completed  her  educa- 
tion, much  to  her  own  honour  and  the  reputation  of  her  teacher, 
and  who  can  write  poetry  that  much  older  bards  need  not  be 
ashamed  of,  and  an  essay  as  elegant  as  one  of  Addison's, — and 
many  a  student,  too,  (for  I  cannot  forego  the  opportunity  of  refer- 
ring to  my  own  sex  also,)  who  has  taken  his  degree  at  college,  and 
ranked  among  the  first  in  his  class,  and  written  compositions,  and 
disputes,  and  orations,  and  poems, — many  such,  if  called  upon  an 
emergency,  to  write  a  plain  business-letter  on  some  of  the  common 
transactions  of  life,  are  at  a  loss ; — hardly  know  how  to  set  about 
it ; — and  produce  one,  at  last,  vastly  inferior  to  thousands  which 
are  wriUen  by  those  who  have  had,  compared  with  theirs,  but  very 
few  advantages  of  education.' 

We  close  our  extracts  from  this  useful  pamphlet,  with  the  fol- 
lowing judicious  observations  on  reading  and  on  conversaiiony  as 
important,  though  much  neglected  parts  of  female  education. 
We  are  glad  to  see  these  things  mentioned  in  connexion  ;  for 
the  former,  to  be  successfully  taught,  cannot  be  separated  from 
the  latter.  What  the  teacher  of  reading  desires,  or  ought  to 
desire,  is,  that  young  ladies  would  read  as  they  talk,  or  as  Near- 
ly so  as  composition  will  admit.  But  it  is  of  little  use  to  gain 
this  point,  if  young  ladies  converse  only  on  frivolous  or  indif- 
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ferent  subjects,  or  in  a  formal  and  affected  way,  or  with  a  life- 
less  or  drawling  tone.  Spirited  conversation  is  justly  prescrib- 
ed as  the  standard  of  good  reading.  But  to  have  spirit  in  con- 
versation, there  must  be  substance  in  it  :  there  must  be  feeling 
in  it : — there  must  be  good  taste  enough  to  avoid  a  whining 
tone,  and  good  sense  enough  to  rise  above  the  smothering  ef- 
fects of  bashfulness.  Modesty  is,  of  course,  the  expected  com- 
panion of  goodness  ;  but  constraint  is  not  necessarily  so  ;  and 
animated,  easy,  and  natural  tones  in  reading,  can  never  exist, 
but  by  being  transferred  from  a  style  of  conversation  to  which 
they  have  become  habitual. 

'  Elocution  is  not  sufficiently  attended  to,  in  the  course  of  female 
education, 

*  I  know,  great  improvements  have  been  made  of  late,  in  this 
respect,  but  much  yet  remains  to  be  done.  It  is  not  enough  that 
a  young  lady  should  be  taught  to  read  with  a  correct  pronuncia- 
tion, and  emphasis,  and  without  any  very  palpable  fault  She 
should  be  taught  to  enter  into  the  feelings  of  the  author ;  to  place 
herself  in  the  chcumstances  in  which  he  wrote  ;  and  to  make  the 
hearers  feel  as  if  he  was  really  addressing  them.  One  very  strik- 
ing fault  in  the  reading  of  many  persons  is,  that  they  do  not 
adapt  their  manner  to  the  jpeculiar  character  of  the  composition, 
but  always  read  in  one,  uniform  style.  Perhaps  there  are  some 
reasons  why  young  ladies  are  in  danger  of  doing  this  more  than 
the  other  sex ;  or  rather,  why  it  is  more  difficult,  in  their  case,  to 
remedy  this  defect. — Their  reading  is  confined  to  the  fire-side, 
and  to  the  domestic  circle ;  and  there  seems  to  be,  therefore,  less 
of  inducement  for  them  to  aim  at  the  life,  and  variety,  and  force, 
so  essential  in  public  speaking. 

*  I  cannot  understand,  why  it  should  be  thought,  as  it  sometimes 
is,  a  departure  from  female  delicacy,  to  read  in  a  promiscuous,  so- 
cial circle,  if  called  upon  to  do  so  from  any  peculiar  circumstan- 
ces, and  to  read,  too,  as  well  as  Garrick  himself  would  have  done, 
if  the  young  lady  possesses  the  power  of  doing  it.  Why  may  she 
not  do  this  with  as  much  genuine  modesty  ;  and  with  as  much  of 
a  desire  to  oblige  her  friends;  and  with  as  little  of  ostentation,  as 
to  sit  down,  in  the  same  circle,  to  the  piano,  and  play,  and  sing, 
in  the  style  of  the  first  masters?  If  to  do  the  former  is  making 
too  much  of  a  display  of  her  talents,  why  should  not  the  latter  be 
so?  Nothing,  but  some  strange  freaks  of  fashion  have  mad^  ft 
difference. 

'  But  at  any  rate,  amid  her  family  and  friends^^to  how  many 
otherwise  tedious,  or  useless,  hours  of  life,  may  a  female  impart 
both  delight  and  improvement,  by  the  charm  of  reading  welL  If 
a  wife,  she  can  solace  many  a  season  of  a  husband's  weariness  or 
sickness.     If  a  mother,  what  an  advantage  to  her  offspring,  to  hafe 
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before  them,  as  they  are  growing  up,  a  living  model,  in  the  person 
of  one,  whom  they  are  led  to  reverence  and  love,  of  an  accom- 
plishment, which  our  schools,  and  academies,  and  colleges,  find  it 
so  difficult  to  impart.  This  latter  consideration,  in  my  view,  has 
immense  weight ;  for  our  habits  of  pronunciation,  speaking,  and 
reading,  are  first  formed,  in  childhood,  and  in  the  domestic  circle; 
and  being  once  formed,  it  is  a  task  of  extreme  difficulty  to  alter 
them.  But  I  must  bring  my  remarks  to  a  close ;  for  1  already 
owe,  perhaps,  too  much  to  the  patience  of  my  hearers.  I  ask 
their  indulgence,  however,  for  a  few  minutes,  while  I  allude  to 
one  other  defect,  and  it  appears  to  me,  quite  a  prominent  one  in 
the  education  of  females ;  it  is,  thai  their  powers  of  conversation 
are  not  sufficiently  cultivated. 

*  Woman  cannot  plead  at  the  bar,  or  preach  in  the  pulpit,  or 
thunder  in  the  senate  house.  Yet  hers  is  no  trifling  eloquence. 
Its  power,  though  unostentatious  in  display,  is  mighty  in  result. 
In  the  retirement  of  her  own  family,  in  the  circle  of  her  friends 
and  acquaintances,  in  the  various  intercourse  of  society,  what  a 
charm  can  woman  spread  around  her  ;  what  a  zest  to  every  other 
enjoyment  she  can  impart ;  what  encouragement  she  can  give  to 
virtue,  and  what  reproofs  to  vice ;  what  aids  she  can  afford  to  the 
cause  of  religion ;  in  short,  what  an  amount  of  good  she  can  ac- 
complish, and  what  an  immense  influence  exert, — by  her  mere 
conversation, — Is  it  not,  then,  of  vast  importance,  that  her  powers 
of  conversation,  should  be  cultivated,  as  a  part  of  the  course  of 
her  education,  and  not  left,  as  they  too  often  are,  to  take  their 
whole  character  from  the  adventitious  circumstances  of  life  in 
which  she  may  be  placed  ?  But  you  will  inquire  how  is  this  to  be 
made  matter  of  instruction ;  must  it  not  be  the  result,  and  the  re- 
sult only,  of  a  young  lady's  intercourse  with  polished  and  intelli- 
gent society  1 — I  think  not.  I  would  allow  to  such  intercourse 
all  the  efficacy  which  it  deserves,  and  doubtless  this  efficacy  is 
great. — ^But  I  would  go  deeper  than  this ;  I  would  go  farther  back, 
even  to  that  period  of  life,  when  females  are  not  yet  considered 
old  enough  to  mingle  in  promiscuous  society,  and  especially  to 
bear  their  part  in  the  conversation  of  others,  much  their  superi- 
ors in  age  and  intelligence.  I  would  have  the  mother,  to  all  the 
extent  in  her  power,  and  the  instructress,  as  a  part  of  her  course 
of  instruction,  devote  themselves  to  this  great  object. — This  is 
the  very  way,  too,  in  which  all  the  knowledge  that  a  young  lady 
is  acquiring  at  school  may  be  made  of  practical  use ;  for  it  may  aU 
be  introduced  into  her  conversation,  either  for  the  entertainment 
or  instruction  of  others.' 
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TEACHER'S  GUIDE  AND  PARENT'S  ASSISTANT. 

Arranqsments  have  been  made  by  which  we  expect  to  incorporate  the 
above  work  with  the  Journal  of  Education,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may 
be  obtained  separately  by  all  subscribers  who  desire  it. 

It  will  be  afforded  without  additional  cost  for  publication  or  postage  to  the 
readers  of  the  Journal ;  and  it  will  be  enhanced  in  value,  we  hope,  though  not 
in  price,  to  the  subscribers  to  the  Teacher's  Guide.  It  will  retain  much  of  its 
former  character,  and  will  receive,  we  have  reason  to  hope,  effectual  aid  from 
its  late  editor.  Other  measures  which  we  have  not  room  at  present  to  state, 
have  also  been  taken  to  add  to  the  interest  and  the  usefulness  of  the  work,  and  to 
promote  its  extensive  circulation  amonc  the  teachers  of  common  and  primary 
schools,  as  well  as  in  families.     See  Advertisement  on  the  Cover. 


COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN  THE    STATE   OP   NEW-TORK. 

Albany y  Jan.  80. — ^The  annual  report  of  the  acting  Superintendent  of  Com- 
mon Schools,  (the  Secretary  of  State,)  was  made  to  the  Assembly  yesterday. 
It  is  a  valuable  document,  embracing  an  interesting  view  of  a  subject  in  which 
the  people  of  the  State  have  and  feel  no  ordinary  interest. 

It  appears  by  the  report,  that  of  the  742  town  and  wards  in  the  State,  741 
have  made  reports  according  to  law,  and  that  only  one  town  is  delinquent. 
That  there  are  in  the  towns  which  have  made  reports,  8298  school  districts, 
and  consequently  the  like  number  of  schools  organized,  and  that  returns  have 
been  received  from  7800  of  those  districts.  That  179  new  school  districts  have 
been  formed  during  the  year  1827,  and  that  the  number  of  districts  which  have 
made  returns,  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  250.  That  there  are  in 
the  districts  whose  trustees  have  made  returns,  419,216  children,  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16,  and  that  in  the  common  schools  of  the  same  districts,  441 ,856 
children  have  been  taught  during  the  year  1827 — the  general  average  of  in- 
struction having  been  about  eight  months. 

The  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  exceeds  by 
17,804,  the  whole  number  between  the  ages  of  6  and  16  years.  This  estimate 
does  not  include  the  cities  of  New- York  and  Albany,  where  the  children  be- 
tween 5  and  15  arc  not  reported.  The  returns  show  an  increase  of  7,960  of 
the  children  between  6  and  15 ;  and  the  number  of  children  taught  in  the 
common  schools,  (New- York  excepted,)  has  increased  10,255  since  the  last 
annual  report 

In  1816  the  number  of  children  returned  as  instructed  in  the  common 
schools,  was  140,106 ;  since  which  time  the  number  taught  has  increased 
801,750. 

The  sum  of  $222,689  44  cents  has  been  paid  to  the  several  school  districts 
during  the  year  1827;  of  this  sum  $100,000  was  paid  from  the  State  treasury; 
$110,542  32  cents  was  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  several  towns  in  the  State, 
and  $12,453  45  cents  was  derived  from  the  local  school  fund  which  certain 
towns  possess.  It  is  required  by  the  school  law,  that  a  sum  shall  be  assessed 
upon  the  taxable  inhabitants,  equalling  that  which  is  apportioned  to  each  town ; 
and  by  a  vote  at  town  meeting,  double  the  amount  may  be  raised :  the  sum 
apportioned  from  the  state  treasury  is  $10,000 :  thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
towns  have  raised  by  tax  $10,642  32  cents  more  than  was  required  to  en- 
title them  to  the  public  monies.  The  amount  distributed  among  the  several 
dbtrict  schools,  exceeds  that  of  the  preceding  year  by  $37,275  31  cents. 

Argus. 

[Since  transcribing  the  above  article,  we  have  been  favoured  with  a  copy  of 
the  Report  itself,  from  which  we  hope  to  present  much  interestimr  matter,  in 
our  next  number.] 
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NOTICES. 


WORKS    IN   THE    DEPARTMENT    OP   EDUCATION. 

The  Mental  Guide,  being  a  Compend  of  the  First  Principles  of 
Metaphysics,  and  a  System  of  Attaining  an  Easy  and  Correct 
Mode  of  Thought  and  Style  in  Composition  by  Transcription. 
Predicated  on  the  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind.  For  Schools  and 
Academies.  Boston ;  Marsh  and  Capen,  and  Richardson  and 
Lord.   1828.     12mo.  pp.  384. 

The  first  part  of  tbis  work,  will  hardly,  we  fear,  prove  very  serviceable  in 
instnictioo.  It  is  too  abstruse  in  its  principles,  and  contains  too  much  abstract 
expression  to  be  practically  useful  to  juvenile  learners. 

The  second  part,  however,  forms  a  very  useful  manual  for  classes  which 
have  commenced  composition;  as  it  furnishes,  in  one  portable  volume,  t 
stock  of  pieces  embracing  a  considerable  variety  of  matter  in  the  various  styles 
of  writing. 

The  first  two  of  the  author's  directions  to  teachers,  form  a  very  important 
part  of  early  discipline  in  ihetoric ;  they  are  as  follows.  *Let  every  scholar 
attentively  read  his  lesson ; '  [the  teacher]  *  requiring  his  particular  attention 
to  the  punctuation,  orthography,  choice  of  words,  structure  of  sentences,  &c. 
In  the  second  place,  require  a  transcription  of  the  sentiments  contained  in  the 
lesson,  in  the  scholar's  own  words.' 

Whether  young  pupils  may  not  be  more  puzzled  than  benefited  by  the  last 
of  the  exercises  prescribed,  we  think  is  somewhat  doubtful.  It  is,  to  'exer- 
cise the  memory  of  the  scholar,  by  requiring  him  to  restore  the  chapter  to  its 
original  form.' 

The  effort  of  attention  required  for  this  exercise  is  unfavourable  to  that 
which  immediately  precedes  it.  The  third  demands  a  minute  observation  of 
the  phraseology  ;  while  the  second  implies  a  free  and  unembarrassed  atten- 
tion to  the  thoughta,  with  a  comparative  neglect  of  the  expression.  Both  of 
these  states  of  mind,  however,  are  supposed  to  be  coexistent.  This  species 
of  discipline  belongs,  we  should  think,  to  higher  stages  of  education  than  that 
for  which  the  Mental  Guide  is  intended. 

Questions  adapted  chiefly  to  Goodrich's  Smaller  History  of 
the  United  States.  By  Joseph  Emerson.  Wethersfield,  (Conn.) 
1828.     12mo. 

From  an  examination  of  several  sheets  of  this  excellent  manual,  we  are 
induced  to  bring  it  thus  early  before  our  readers,  as  furnishing  the  nMans  of 
communicating  satisfactory  instruction  in  history  to  youne  pupils,  and  com- 
pensating for  the  brevity  of  most  historical  compends.  This  is  e&cted  by  a 
judicious  series  of  questions,  and  a  valuable  body  of  notes,  presenting  the  in- 
formation not  found  in  the  History  itself.  Teachers  will  find  these  (^estions 
a  very  useful  aid  in  a  department  of  instruction  otherwise  very  laborious  or 
perhaps  unsuccessful,  although  of  more  practical  importance  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  community  in  general,  than  other  branches  which  receive  much  more 
attention  in  the  course  of  education. 

Le  Traducteur  Franf  ois ;  or,  a  New  and  Practical  System  for 
Translating  the  French  Language.    By  Mariano  Cubi  y  Soler. 
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Baltimore,  F.  Lucas;  London,  Boosej  and  Sons;  Paris,  Thois- 
nier  Desplaces.     1826.     12ido.     pp.  392. 

*  1.  This  book  contains  a  hundred  and  fiAy-six  |>agea  of  the  mot/t  bfKfal 
and  classic  selections  with  which  French  literature  has  been  adorned.  In 
these  pieces  every  variety  of  reading  will  be  found  ;  moral  essays,  iuteiestiug 
tales,  pungent  witticisms,  fine  narrations,  elegant  descriptions,  oratorical  beao- 
ties,  and  select  pieces  of  poetry.  By  thb  means  the  student  will  be  enabled, 
from  the  beginning,  to  ibrm  his  taste  on  the  best  models,  an  attainment  whid^ 
though  seldom  attended  to,  b  by  no  means,  inconsiderable. 

2.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  pronunciation  of  the  French,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  difficulties  the  student  has  to  encounter  in  the  acquirement  of  tUs 
language.  That  he  may  be  enabled  to  study  it  by  himself  coirespotMfing 
sounds,  through  the  medium  of  combinatiotts  of  English  letters,  have  been 
placed  in  the  first  twelve  pages. 

8.  As  aU  the  verbs,  in  their  various  ramifications,  have  been  printed  in  italic 
characteis,  the  student  will  not  be  unnecessarily  bewfldered  when  the  tense 
of  a  verb  and  another  part  of  speech  shall  be  alike.  In  the  latter  pages  of  the 
work,  this  distinction  has  not  been  made,  that  he  might  have  opportunities  to 
exercise  his  knowledge  and  ingenuity. 

4.  As  every  idiomatical  expression,  grammatical  subtlety,  difficulty  of  lan- 
guage, and  peculiar  manner  of  translating  uncommon  words,  has  been  fully 
explained  at  the  bottom  of  every  pa^e,  as  it  occurs,  the  student  will  find  no 
barriers  to  arrest  his  progress,  no  intncate  perplexities  to  throw  his  mind  into 
confusion  and  despondency.  Thus,  whilst  all  these  impediments  are  removed, 
be  enters  practically  and  theoretically  into  the  phOosophy  of  language,  by  rules 
drawn  fiom  the  very  pages  placed  before  his  eyes. 

6.  A  vocabulary,  arranged  in  alphabetic  order,  of  every  word  contained  in 
the  extracts,  whether  proper  or  common,  primitive  or  derivative,  has  been  at- 
tached to  them.  By  this  means  the  learner  will  not  be  obliged  to  refer  to  a 
number  of  volumes  to  translate  his  lesson  ;  nor  will  he  be  confiised  if  **  occa- 
sional eclipses  of  the  mind  *'  should  remove  from  his  recollection  the  root  of 
any  verb,  or  the  origin  of  any  other  part  of  speech.' 

These  are  very  important  advantages  for  exact  and  thorough  instruction  in 
any  language  ;  they  give  much  value  to  this  book,  both  in  regard  to  the  la- 
bours of  the  pupil  and  those  of  the  teacher,  and  will,  we  hope,  be  of  service  to 
the  interests  of  education  generally,  by  suggesting  further  improvement  in  the 
method  of  teaching  languages.  It  is  to  the  last  two  peculiarities  of  the  work, 
as  mentioned  above,  that  we  woukl  chiefly  solicit  the  attention  of  instnicters. 
They  embody  all  the  advantages  of  good  oral  instruction,  and  give  them  a  more 
permanent  form. 

There  are,  it  seems  to  us,  three  stages  of  instruction  into  which  such  school 
books  should  be  divided : 

Ist.  Lateral  trcmsloHoni  of  simple  starieB,  with  perhaps  an  appendix  of 
tables  of  inftecHonSy  and  the  leading  rules  of  syntax. 

2d.  Ea9y  toorki  in  the  various  departments  of  narrative,  descriptive,  and 
didactic  writing,  and  a  grammar  and  glossary  coextensive  with  the  reading 
matter,  and  strictly  adapted  to  it. 

8d.  Books  written  in  a  higher  style,  embracing  copious  notes  on  grammatical 
peculiarities  of  all  kinds,  and  a  dictionary  of  the  words  in  the  reading  lessons, 
with  more  copious  synonymes  than  in  the  former  class  of  books. 

To  these  may  advantageously  succeed  a  course  of  miseellaneous  reading 
sAded  by  the  grammar  and  the  dietionary  in  the  common  way.  Pupito 
would  thus  be  led  on,  step  by  step ;  the  unavoidable  difficulties  of  the  study  of 
language,  being  adapted  to  their  progressive  ability ;  and  their  ultimate 
knowledge  being  more  extensive  and  more  exact,  than  with  all  the  unnecessary 
labour  of  the  old  method ;  while  the  *  dangerous  facility '  of  the  Hamiltonian 
system  is  kept  within  safe  limits. 
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As  fair  specimens,  on  the  whole,  of  the  class  books  Brst  suggested  in  die 
precediog  list,  we  may  mention  the  elementary  translations  oT  Hamilton. 
In  the  second  class,  the  valuable  work  of  professor  Hoy  mentioned  more  than 
once  in  precedins;  Nos.  of  the  Journal,  and  as  a  successful  specimen  of  the 
third  class,  the  Traductewr  Francois  deserves  much  commendation,  as  a  wock 
skilfully  adapted  to  rational  and  practical  instruction. 

The  Easy  Reader.  Designed  to  be  used  next  in  course  after 
the  Spelling  Book,  in  Schools  and  Families.  By  John  Frost 
Boston  ;  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     18'2S.     18rao.  pp.  142. 

The  advertisement  to  this  work  intimates  that  the  lessons  are  selected  with 
reference  to  natural  and  animated  reading,  an  accomplishment  rendered  diffi' 
cult  chiefly  by  the  formal  and  unintelligible  style  of  the  books  usually  put  into 
the  hands  of  young  children.  The  intellectual  and  moral  objects  of  the  pieces 
which  form  this  selection,  have  also  been  carefully  considered.  On  the  whole, 
the  compiler  has,  we  think,  been  very  successful ;  and  has  presented,  in  a 
neat  and  cheap  little  volume,  a  book  very  much  needed  in  schools. 

The  Easy  Reader,  we  would  mention,  for  the  sake  of  teachers  who  have 
not  yet  seen  the  work,  corresponds  in  some  respects  to  the  Third  Class  Book, 
mentioned  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Journal,  p.  319 ;  but  contains  less 
matter,  though  perhaps  a  greater  variety  of  style,  and  certainly  a  much  more 
accurate  execution. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Evening  Hours.  Nos.  I.  II.  III.  IV.  V.  VI.  Boston,  Mun- 
roe  and  Francis.     New- York,  C.  S.  Francis.     18mo.     pp.  214. 

This  volume  is  adapted  to  family  and  Sunday  ^chool  instruction.  It 
(umishes  much  useful  information  in  a  simple  and  pleasing  way,  and  will  be 
very  useful  to  those  teachers  and  parents  who  are  desirous  of  obtaining  assist- 
ance  in  explaining  the  scriptures,  and  illustrating  the  narratives  of  the  sacred 
writers,  with  facts  and  events  drawn  from  geography  and  history. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  book  has  stopped  short  at  so  interesting  a  por- 
tion of  the  New  Testament*  But  it  may  serve,  as  it  is,  for  a  guide  to  similar 
instruction,  given,  perhaps  orally,  and  meeting  more  exactly  the  nunds  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  families. 

The  Juvenile  Philosophers.  By  a  Lady.  Boston ;  Cottons 
and  Barnard,  and  Bowles  and  Dearborn.     18mo. 

This  is  a  familiar  and  pleasing  little  guide  to  further  study  and  information  on 
natural  phik)sophy.  It  will  serve,  perhaps,  to  aid  mothers  in  giving  explana- 
tions of  common  objects  and  appearances,  in  a  way  adapted  to  young  children. 

Every  book  is  useful  which  aids  a  natural  curiosity  and  a  reasonable  desire  for 
instruction  concerning  any  department  of  the  great  theatre  of  creation. 

The  Well  Spent  Hour.  No.  VIII.  Boston ;  Wait,  Greene  & 
Co.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  14. 

This  useftil  little  publication,  we  are  happy  to  observe,  continues  its  accepta- 
ble contributions  to  juvenile  improvement.  Its  familiar  and  interesting  style 
are  not  by  any  means  its  only  recommendations.  It  mingles  with  domestic 
occurrences  and  family  conversation  much  instruction  of  a  very  elevated 
though  unpretending  character,  and  tending  not  only  to  the  enlargement  of 
the  mind,  but  to  the  religious  cultivation  of  the  affections,  and  to  diligence  in 
the  humble  duties  of  daily  life. 

•  Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  had  the  pleasure  of  observing  that 
&e  work  is  resumed,  and  Uiat  several  additional  Numbers  are  published. 


P,  8,    TThe  IhteUigencc  aUuded  to  onp,  145,  is  unavoidably  postponed 
tiU  next  JSTo, 
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PUBLIC   EDUCATION   IN  FRANCE. 

Origin  of  Colleges  in  Europe, 

[No  apology,  we  trust,  is  needed  for  continuiDg  ta  present  ex- 
tracts from  Dr.  Johnston^s  valuable  work.  The  history  of  the 
University  of  Paris,  in  its  earlier  stages,  is  the  only  satisfactory 
record  of  the  progress  of  education  in  Europe.  No  nation  be- 
sides France  had,  in  those  times,  any  considerable  institution  of 
learning.  Indeed,  as  our  readers  must  have  observed  in  former 
articles  on  this  subject,  the  University  of  Paris,  was  the  great 
school  of  Europe,  and  the  grand  resort  for  education  to  the  na- 
tions of  every  country  in  Christendom.] 

In  the  earlier  periods  of  the  history  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
the  lives  and  conduct  of  the  students  were  extremely  turbulent 
and  dissipated.  Though  this  happens  more  or  less  in  all  towns, 
where  a  number  of  young  men  are  collected  together,  and  freed 
from  the  restraints  of  servitude  and  dependence,  yet,  from  a 
want  of  proper  attention,  it  was  carried  to'  a  height  in  Paris  per- 
fectly incompatible  at  once  with  the  comfort  of  the  citizens  and 
with  the  progress  of  science.  Gradually,  however,  as  the  govern- 
ment of  the  university  became  fixed  on  a  firmer  basis,  and 
as  a  greater  degree  of  order  and  regularity  was  introduced  into 
the  management  of  its  afiTairs,  the  evils  of  this  uncurbed  licen- 
tiousness became  more  apparent,  and  attempts  were  made  to 
remedy  them,  and  to  prevent  a  course  of  life  so  utterly  at  vari- 
ance with  real  improvement.  The  greater  number  of  students 
were  boarded  in  the  town  ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  imposi- 
tions of  the  citizens,  the  price  of  lodging  was  always  regulated 
by  a  commission,  composed  of  two  members  of  the  university 
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and  two  of  the  townsmen.  But,  as  in  those  times  many  students 
were  utterly  unable  to  defray  the  expense  of  living  in  this  man- 
ner, it  became  a  work  of  charity  to  construct  buildings  where 
they  might  be  lodged  in  considerable  numbers,  free  of  expense 
and  under  the  eye  of  a  superior,  whose  business  it  should  be  to 
watch  over  their  moral  conduct,  and  train  them  to  habits  of  in- 
dustry and  study.  At  first,  established  on  a  very  small  scale, 
these  institutions  led  to  the  foundation  of  those  colleges  that 
afterwards  formed  one  of  the  most  important  and  essential 
branches  of  the  university. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  when  colleges  were  first  founded  ;  much 
confusion  prevails  upon  the  subject,  and  it  is  difficult  to  discoT- 
er,  whether  the  many  public  institutions  established  at  early  pe- 
riods of  history  were  intended  as  endowments  for  poor  students 
or  for  religious  associations,  or  as  hospitals  for  the  sick.  Ac- 
cording to  Duboullai,*  colleges  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the 
University  itself.  The  two  earliest,  of  which,  however,  the 
precise  destination  is  still  doubtful,  were  established  in  the 
twelfth  century  ;  the  one  named  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  was 
founded  by  Robert  Count  of  Dreux,  son  of  Louis  le  Gros,  un- 
der the  protection  of  St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  In  it  poor 
students  were  supported  gratis,  and  the  king  distributed  alms  ; 
to  which  custom  may  be  traced  the  origin  of  Bursaries.  The 
other  college  was  founded  on  the  Mont  St.  Genevieve  as  a 
hospice  for  Danish  students.f  Its  destination  was  afterwards 
changed. 

These  colleges  were  not  schools,  as  in  the  present  day,  but 
merely  public  dwellings  for  students,  who  were  conducted  by 
their  governors  to  the  public  lectures.  According  to  Meiners, 
the  first  college,  of  which  the  destination  is  undoubted,  was 
founded  by  an  Englishman,  first  physician  to  king  Philip  of 
France,  about  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century.  It 
was  instituted  originally  for  poor  students  ;  but  its  destination 
was  changed,  upon  the  arrival  of  the  Dominican  Friars  in  Paris, 
in  1217,  who,  by  solicitation,  obtained  a  gift  of  it  for  their  own 
use.  As  this  college  had  been  dedicated  to  St.  James,  the  Do- 
minicans, upon  gaining  the  possession  of  it  in  1218,  were  named 
Jacobite  Friars  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  formida- 
ble political  body  of  the  Jacobins  derives  its  name  from  the  same 
source.;];    The  monks  of  this  order  enjoyed  great  celebrity  for 

*  II.  468,  467.  t  Duboullai,  I.  156. 

t  M.  Parit.    Duboull^,  III.  92, 93.    Meiners,  I.  111. 
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considerable  period,  and  the  number  of  novices  they  attracted 
enormous.  Indeed,  so  far  did  thej  carry  the  system  of 
luring  students  into  their  body,  that  the  university,  as  well  as 
the  Franciscan  monks,  made  a  formal  complaint  on  the  subject 
to  the  court  of  the  Vatican.  This  called  forth  a  severe  bull 
from  Pope  Innocent  the  Fourth.  Succeeding  Popes  vied  with 
each  other  in  extending  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant  orders, 
whose  fame  rose  with  the  celebrity  of  their  teachers  ;  theology 
and  philosophy  were  publicly  taught  by  them  ;  and  that  they 
must  have  successfully  taught,  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  the 
names  of  Albertus  Magnus,  Alexander  Hales,  Thomas  d'Acquin, 
and  Bonaventura.  Scholars  and  novices  flocked  to  them  from 
all  countries,  so  great  was  their  renown  ;  and  the  humility 
of  the  mendicant  fnars  was  soon  lost,  or  at  least  hid  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  celebrity.  Encouraged  by  their  success,  other  or- 
ders came  forward :  the  Cistercian  and  Bernardino  monks 
founded  colleges,  and  soon  usurped  part  of  their  prosperity. 
The  colleges  diflcred  at  first  from  the  others,  in  being  not  en- 
tirely gratis  ;  but  as  their  wealth  increased,  this  distinction  was 
removed,  and  the  scholars  were  received  entirely  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Evidently  adopting  the  models  given  him  by  these  religious 
orders,  Robert  of  Sorbonne,  confessor  of  St.  Louis,  in  1250, 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  college,  which  obtained,  from  the  name 
of  its  founder,  the  title  of  College  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  which 
was  the  first  instituted  for  secular  students  of  theology,  as  would 
appear  from  an  expression  contained  in  a  decree  of  Louis,  its 
great  benefactor,  which  designates  it  as  an  establishment  ad 
opu»  congrtgatiKmu  pauperum  magislrortan  Parisiis  in  Hieologia 
Hudeniium.* 

Such  was  the  origin  of  the  famous  college  of  the  Sorbonne,  so 
well  known  in  after  ages  all  over  Europe  for  its  learning  and 
bigotry,  its  crimes  and  follies.  No  other  learned  body  pre- 
vious to  the  time  when  the  Jesuits  acquired  their  ascend* 
ency,  held  so  powerful  an  influence  over  the  university,  the 
parliament,  the  court,  and  the  people,  and  none  ever  abused 
that  influence  more  to  the  disgrace  of  science  and  religion,  and 
to  the  injury  of  the  state.  Under  Charles  VII.,  Henry  HI., 
and  Henry  IV.,  the  Sorbonne  was  in  a  state  of  open  rebellion 

"Bulsus  III.  223,  et  seq.  It  would  appear  from  Meioers,  that  at  this  period 
preliminary  educadon  was  attended  to ;  for  he  says,  that  no  one  was  allowed 
to  enter  upon  the  study  of  theology  who  had  not  completed  his  couise  of  phi- 
lotophy,  iod  obtained  a  degree  of  Master. 
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against  the.  lawful  govermnent  of  France  ;  and,  whilst  for  so 
long  a  period  it  was  preaching  and  practising  sedition,  it  perse- 
cuted all  who  laboured  in  the  promotion  of  science  and  religion, 
and  opposed  itself  with  the  utmost  rancour  and  violence  of  big- 
otry to  improvements  in  either.  This  is  a  severe,  but  not  over- 
charged picture.  Deeming  every  one  beyond  their  walls  un- 
worthy of  consideration,  and  denouncing  every  improvement  in 
knowledge  as  heresy,  because  it  touched  their  own  character 
for  infallibility,  the  doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  came  in  the  end  to 
raise  up  to  themselves  a  host  of  enemies,  and  they  finally  sank 
into  the  contempt  which  their  illiberal  and  intemperate  behaviour 
•o  fiilly  merited.* 

During  the  course  of  the  fourteenth  century  many  new  col- 
leges were  founded,  the  most  celebrated  of  which  were  those  of 
Navarre  and  Flessis.  The  first  was  the  royal  college  insti- 
tuted at  Paris  ;  the  latter  was  founded  by  Geofiroi  du  Plessis, 
apostolical  secretary  to  Philip  V.,  in  1326.  It  contained  forty 
bursaries  ;  twenty  for  the  arts,  ten  for  philosophy  and  the  natur- 
al sciences,  and  ten  for  theology,  or  canon  law.f  It  was  united 
to  the  Sorbonne  in*1646.j; 

The  college  of  Navarre  was  founded  in  the  year  1304  by  Joan 
of  France,  with  the  concurrence  of  Philip  the  Fair  and  his  eldest 
son  Louis.  It  was  endowed  with  funds  to  maintain  twenty  poor 
students  of  grammar  who  received  each  four  sous  a  week  ;  thirty 
of  philosophy,  who  received  six  sous  ;  and  twenty  of  theology 
who  received  eight  sous  ;  grammar  and  philosophy  were  taught 
in  it,  as  being  reckoned  essential  to  the  study  of  theology  ;  but 
law  and  medicine  were  excluded,  and  rendered  incompatible 
with  holding  a  bursary.  Each  division  of  the  college  had  a 
teacher,  and  the  teacher  of  divinity  was  at  the  same  time  Rector 
or  Principal,  and  was  chosen  by  the  theological  faculty  of  the 
university,  which  had  also  the  right  of  making  a  yearly  visit, 
and  of  inquiring  into  the  expenditure  of  the  house,  and  the  be- 
haviour of  the  inmates.  An  hospital  and  every  other  conve- 
nience and  comfort  were  attached  to  the  college  ;  its  afiairs  were 
conducted  with  an  admirable  regularity,  and  the  whole  service 
of  the  establishment  was  carried  on  so  as  to  render  it  a  model 
for  colleges  that  were  subsequently  founded.  After  the  death 
of  the  founder,  the  Bishop  of  Melun,  the  Chancellor  of  Paris, 
the  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  Theology,  and  the  Professor  of  Di- 

*  MeiDers  Geschichte  der  hohen  Schulen,  £lc.  I.  121.  L*Abbe  Dtiveme 
hist  de  la  Sorbonne. 

t  DnbouUai,  IV.  191.  t  Crevier,  II.  273. 
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▼inity  in  the  College,  were  appointed  GoTemors.*  liittle 
change  was  made  ia  its  iateroal  economy  ;  one  or  two  addition- 
al teachers  merely  were  appointed,  and  the  term  of  enjoyment 
of  a  bursary  fixed.  If  a  indent  did  not  obtain  a  mastership  or 
license  before  a  certain  period  he  lost  his  place. 

But  whilst  the  college  of  Navarre  was  so  well  managed,  the 
name   was  not  the  case  with  the  other  colleges.     Their  affairs 
were  so  ill  conducted,  that,  to  prevent  their  total  ruin,  the  uni- 
yersity  found  it  necessary  to  make  a  visitation,  and  the  footing 
on  which  this  should  take  place  became  a  subject  of  considera- 
ble argument  in  the  university  itself,!  as  the  nations  could  not 
agree  upon  the  point,  whether  or  not  each  had  the  exclusive 
right  of  reforming  the  colleges  belonging  to  it.     It  has  already 
been  mentioned,  that  colleges  were  originally  designed  for  the 
support  and  instruction  of  young  students  who  had  not  the  means 
of  defraying  their  own  expenses.     In  the  course  of  time  this 
destination  was  altered,  and  they  came  more  nearly  to  resem- 
ble the  colleges  of  the  present  day  ;  that  is,  they  took  in  pen- 
sioners, who,  for  a  certain  sum,  were  boarded,  lodged,  and  in- 
structed in  particular  branches  of  knowledge  ;  besides  which, 
students  who  did  not  dwell  in  the  college,  were  at  liberty  to  at- 
tend the  lectures  delivered  in  it.     Colleges  were  now  divided  in- 
to great  and  small.     In  the  former,  which,  in  the  reign  of  Louis 
XI.,  amounted  to  eighteen  in  number,  grammar  and  rhetoric, 
philosophy  and  theology,  were  taught ;  in  the  latter,  only  gram- 
mar and  rhetoric.     Many  colleges  were  founded  in  succeeding 
reigns  ;  and  in  1530  Royal  Professors  were  established  in  the 
university  for  the  first  time  by  Francis  the  First,  whose  love  of 
languages  led  him  to  wish  more  particular  attention  paid  to 
their  cultivation.     The  professors  were  paid  by  him,  and  gave 
lectures  gratis  ;  but,  from  the  troubles  that  attended  his  reign, 
this  institution  was  not   carried  so  far  as  he  intended ;  and, 
from  the  expensive  wars  in  which  he  was  engaged,  he  was  un- 
able to  establish  it  as  a  particular  or  separate  college.     The 
lectures,  therefore,  which  at  first  were  upon  the  Greek  and  He- 
brew languages,  were  delivered  in  one  of  the  unoccupied  build- 
ings  of  the  university.     Henry  II.  assigned  separate   apart- 
ments for  this  establishment,  Henry  IV.  was  prevented  by  death 
from  doing  what  he  intended,  and  it  was  Louis  XIII.  who  had 
the  honour  of  building  the  <  College  Royal  de  France.'  Not  only 

*  Meiners  Geschichte  der  hoben  Schulen,  &c.  1. 125. 
t  Memen,  1. 136. 
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were  languages  now  taught,  but  science  in  general  was  cultivated 
in  this  college  ;  and  Duvernet,  in  his  history  of  the  Sorbonne, 
says  that  its  foundation  was  the  epoch  of  the  reviral  of  the 
learned  languages,  and  of  the  culture  of  the  Belles  LeUrts, 
The  instruction  delivered  in  it  being  more  generally  directed  to 
the  public  good,  rendered  the  College  Royal  more  useful,  and 
ensured  it  a  more  permanent  existence  than  the  Sorbonne.  On 
the  first  establishment  of  this  institution  by  Francb,*  an  attempt 
was  made  to  induce  the  celebrated  Erasmus  to  accept  the  charge 
of  it,t  which  he  declined  upon  the  plea  of  ill  health  and  advanc- 
ing ag©t 

The  establishment  of  colleges  in  Paris  was  a  great  advantage 
not  only  to  students  in  particular,  but  to  the  existence  and 
prosperity  of  the  university  itself.  The  students  were  no  long- 
er so  much  exposed  to  the  seductions  of  idleness  and  dissipation  ; 
and  those  who  were  inclined  to  industrious  habits,  could  find  a 

*  DubonUal,  VI.  SS,  99.  221,  222.  f  Crevier,  V.  287,  et  aeq. 

X  Memoire,  Hbt  et  Lit.  sur  le  College  Royal  de  France,  Paris,  1758.  I.  p. 
49.  Duveraet  Hbt  de  la  Sorbonne,  I.  233.  This  college  exists  in  the  present 
day  in  the  full  possession  of  all  its  celebrity.  It  does  not  form  one  of  the  Roy- 
al Colleges  belonging  to  the  Academy  of  Paris ;  it  is  of  a  much  higher  class* 
and  differs  from  them  in  many  respects,  both  as  to  its  constitution,  organiza- 
tion, and  courses  of  study.  It  was  founded  in  the  year  1530  by  Francis  the 
First,  who  elected  twelve  Professors  to  teach  Greek,  Hebrew,  EJoouence, 
Philosophy,  Mathematics,  and  Medicine  ;  other  chairs  were  afterwards  formed. 
In  the  year  1774,  it  was  organized  upon  the  footing  it  is  at  present,  with  the 
exception  of  two  additional  professorships,  founded  hy  Louis  XVIII.  for  the 
Sanscrit  and  Chinese  languages.  The  Professors  are  named  by  the  king,  and 
under  the  authority  of  the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  The  lectures  are  upon  the 
following  subjects: — 

Astronomy, 

Bffathematics, 

Mathematical  Physics, 

Experimental  Physics, 

Medicine, 

Anatomy,  , 

Chemistry, 

Natural  History, 

Law  of  Nature  and  of  NaUons, 

Hbtory  and  Morals, 

Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrian  Languages, 

Arabic  Language, 

Turkish  Language, 

Persian  Language, 

Language  aSl  Literature  of  the  Chinese  and  Tartan, 

Sanscrit  Language  and  Literature, 

Greek  Language  and  Literature, 

Greek  Language  and  Philosophy, 

Latin  Eloquence, 

PoeUy, 

French  Literature. 
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place,  where,  in  a  species  of  retirement,  they  might  prosecute 
their  studies  with  zeal  and  without  interruptipn.  At  the  same 
time  the  university  itself  was  upheld  by  the  colleges,  and  ob- 
tained from  them  a  degree  of  stability,  without  which  it  must 
have  given  way  during  the  frequent  disputes  with  which  the 
country  and  the  city  were  distracted. 


COMMON   SCHOOL   SYSTEM  OF  NEW-YORK. 

[From  the  Annual  Report  of  A.  C.Flagg,  Esq.,  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools,  made  to  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
New- York,  January  29,  1828.] 

A  brief  notice  of  the  history  of  our  school  system,  and  of  the 
appropriations  by  which  a  liberal  and  permanent  fund  has  been 
established,  will  interest  those  who  have  watched  the  progress, 
and  marked  the  results,  of  a  system  of  instruction,  designed  to 
embrace  the  entire  population  of  the  state. 

By  ^  an  act  for  the  encourc^ement  of  schools,'  passed  the 
ninth   of  April,  1795,  twenty  thousand  pounds  were  appropriat- 
ed for  five  years  out  of  the  annual  revenues  of  the  state,  '  for 
the  purpose  of  encouraging  and  maintaining  schools  in  the  sev- 
eral cities  and  towns  in  this  state,  in  which  the'  children  of  the 
inhabitants,  residing  in  the  state,  shall  be  instructed  in  the  English 
language,  or  be  taught  English  grammar,  arithmetic,  mathematics, 
and  such  other  branches  of  knowledge  as  are  most  useful  and  ne- 
cessary to  complete  a  good  English  education.'    This  sum  was  at 
first  appropriated  to  the  counties  according  to  the  representa- 
tion, and  afterwards  '  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  electors  for 
members  of  assembly  in  each  county  ; '  and  to  the  towns,  ac- 
cording to  the  number  of  taxable  inhabitants  in  each.     The 
several  counties  were  required  to  raise  a  sum  equal  to  one  half 
of  that  appropriated  by  the  state,  to  be  applied  in  like  manner. 
This  act  authorized  the  appointment  of  commissiopers  of  towns, 
of  trustees  of  districts,  and  required  annual  returns  to  be  made 
to  the  secretary  of  state.     An  abstract  of  these  returns  is  con- 
tained in  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  1798.     The  paper 
marked  G.*  shows  that  there  were,  at  that  time,  one  thousand 
three  hundred  and  fiHy-two  common  schools^  and   fifly-nine 

*  Omitted  for  waat  of  room. 
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thousand  six  hundred  and  sixty  children  taught  in  the  slate. 
Bj  a  comparison  with  the  returns  of  this  jear,  it  is  seen  that  in 
the  last  thirty  years,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  schools  is 
six  thousand  nine  hundred  and  forty-six,  and  in  the  number  of 
scholars  taught,  three  hundred  and  eighty^two  thousand  one 
hundred  and  ninety-six.  In  1800,  a  proposition  to  renew  this 
act,  was  negatived  in  the  assembly,  fiAy-two  to  thirty-nine. 

The  foundation  of  the  present  fund  for  the  support  of  common 
schools  in  this  state,  was  laid  in  1805,  by  an  act  providing  *  that 
the  nett  proceeds  of  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  the  vacant 
and  unappropriated  lands  of  the  people  of  this  state,  which  shall  be 
first  sold  by  the  surveyor-general  after  the  passing  of  this  act,  shall 
be  and  hereby  are  appropriated  as  a  permanent  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools.'  This  act  also  made  provision  for 
loaning  the  monies  arising  from  this  fund,  until  the  interest  aris- 
ing from  the  same  should  amount  to  fifty  thousand  dollars  ;  after 
which,  the  interest  annually  arising  from  it  to  be  distributed  for 
the  support  of  common  schools.  This  measure  was  recommend- 
ed by  the  then  governor,  in  a  message  to  the  legislature  of  that 
year,     (See  Assembly  Journals,  p.  112.) 

In  1805,  provision  was  made  in  the  charter  of  the  Merchants' 
Bank,  that  three  thousand  shares  might  be  subscribed  for  by  the 
state,  and  which  was  declared  to  belong  to  the  fund  for  the  sup- 
port of  common  schools. 

In  1811,  five  commissioners  were  appointed  by  the  governor, 
<  to  report  a  system  for  the  organization  and  establishment  of 
common  schools.'  In  1812,  these  commissioners  made  a  report, 
which  will  be  found  on  the  Journals  of  the  Assembly  of  that 
year,  page  102.  The  system  recommended  in  this  report  was 
adopted  in  1812  ;  it  was  amended  and  improved  in  1819  ;  and 
it  is  substantially  the  system  which  is  now  in  force,  and  which 
has  recently  been  revised  and  re-enacted. 

By  an  act  passed  April  13,  1819,  one  half  of  the  amount  to  be 
received  from  quit-rents  was  appropriated  to  the  school  fund. 
By  another  act  of  the  same  date,  the  loans  of  1792  an  1808  ;  the 
shares  of  the  capital  stock  of  the  Merchants'  Bank,  held  by  the 
people  of  this  state  ;  the  nett  proceeds  of  all  lands  which  may 
escheat  to  thii  state  in  the  military  tract ;  and  the  nett  proceeds 
of  the  fees  of  the  clerks  of  the  supreme  court ;  were  forever 
appropriated  to  the  school  fund. 

In  1824,  forty  thousand  dollars,  being  a  reservation  in  certain 
grants  for  lotteries,  were  added  to  the  common  school  fund. 

In  1826,  an  act  was  passed  authorizing  the  annual  distribution 
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of  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  to  common  schools ;  and  as 
the  school  fund  produced  only  eighty-tive  thousand  dollars,  fi^ 
teen  thousand  dollars  were  paid  tor  the  general  funds  of  the 
state.  To  proride  a  permanent  fund  which  would  produce  one 
hundred  thousand  dollars  per  annum,  the  law  of  1827  was  past- 
ed, appropriating  one  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars, 
which  is  noticed  in  the  preceding  part  of  this  report. 

To  elerate  the  standard  of  education  in  the  common  schools, 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  qualifications  of  teachers  should 
be  improved.  The  inhabitants  of  the  school  districts  ought  to 
be  impressed  with  the. great  importance  of  affording  such  com- 
pensation, as  will  induce  men  of  good  talents  to  fit  thcmselTes  for 
the  situation  of  teachers,  as  a  profession  for  life.  The  char- 
acter and  usefulness  of  the  schools,  are  immediately  dependent 
upon  the  qualifications  of  the  instructors. 

Connected  with  the  subject  of  training  up  competent  teachers 
for  the  common  schools,  it  may  not  be  inappropriate  to  notice 
the  provisions  of  an  act  passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  legisla* 
tuare,  ^  to  increase  the  literature  fund,  and  to  promote  the  edu- 
cation of  teachers.'  This  act  appropriates  one  hundred  and 
Bdy  thousand  dollars,  to  be  added  to  the  literature  fund  ;  and 
requires  the  distribution  of  the  income  of  that  fund  among  the 
iDcorporated  academies  and  seminaries,  ^in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  pupils  instructed  in  each,  for  six  months  during  the 
preceding  year,  who  shall  have  pursued  classical  studies  or  the 
higher  branches  of  English  education.^  Heretofore,  the  appor- 
tionment has  been  confined  to  the  number  of  students  pursuing 
classical  sludies.  The  increase  of  the  literature  fund,  and  the 
extension  of  its  benefits  to  all  such  pupils  as  are  pursuing  the 
higher  branches  of  an  English  education,  will  tend  to  multiply 
the  number  of  those  who  will  be  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  and  to  encourage  the  academies  in  becoming 
nurseries  of  teachers. 

The  paper  marked  H.*  shows  the  relative  gain  and  loss  in  the 
number  of  children  taught  in  the  several  counties,  A  diminution 
in  the  number  of  children  instructed  in  the  common  schools,  is  not 
to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  inattention  to  the  subject  of 
education,  in  tbe  county  where  it  occurs.  It  is  rather  to  be  re- 
garded as  indicating  the  establishment  of  private  schoob,  and 
the  consequent  withdrawal  of  scholars  from  the  public  schools. 

<  The  22d  annual  report  of  the  trustees  of  the  public  school 
society  of  New- York,'  gives  a  very  flattering  account  of  the 

*  Omitted  for  want  of  room.— JEJ. 
TOL.  III. — ^NO.  IV.  26 
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progress  and  good  standing  of  the  public  schools  in  that  city  ; 
and  having  visited  eleven  of  these  schools,  in  company  with  the 
commissioners  of  school  monies,  in  October  last,  I  can  add, 
with  much  pleasure  and  satisfaction,  my  testimony  to  the  just- 
ness and  accuracy  of  the  report,  in  whatever  relates  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  schools,  and  the  skill  and  ability  of  the  teachers. 
A  judicious  selection  •f  class  books  is  important  to  the  common 
schools.  Improvements  in  this  particular  are  desirable.  With- 
in a  few  years,  a  class  of  books  have  been  published,  which 
seem  better  adapted  to  the  capacities  of  children,  and  which 
tend  to  inculcate  a  more  just  conception  of  the  principles  of  our 
free  institutions,  than  some  which  have  preceded  them.  It  is 
our  system  of  universal  education,  which  is  to  shield  this  country 
from  the  fate  which  has,  sooner  or  later,  overtaken  every  repub- 
lic which  has  existed.  To  give  effect  to  this  principle  of  vitality, 
and  thus  to  give  permanency  to  our  happy  form  of  government, 
the  first  rank  should  be  given  to  American  history,  as  well  as  to 
American  principles,  in  our  seminaries  and  schools.  As  a 
measure,  preparatory  to  the  introduction  into  our  common 
schools  of  class  books  of  an  improved  and  uniform  character, 
it  migth  be  advisable  to  make  an  appropriation  of  one  hundred 
dollars  per  annum,  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  collect  an  as- 
sortment of  school  books,  as  specimens  merely.  Such  a  collection 
of  books  would  form  a  beneficial  appendage  to  our  school  system, 
and  would  furnish  the  necessary  materials  for  making  a  selec- 
tion of  those  best  adapted  to  the  purposes  of  instruction. 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
SnperinUnderU  of  Common  Schools. 


ADVANTIGBS   OF   MATHEMATICAL   DISCIPLINE. 

[The  value  of  mathematics,  as  a  branch  of  education,  has  al- 
ways been  justly  urged  on  the  attention  of  parents  and  teachers. 
The  close,  and  sustained  attention,  required  in  the  study  of  this 
science,  and  the  clearness  and  force  of  thought,  as  well  as  the 
patient  and  careful  habits  of  investigation,  to  which  it  is  so  con- 
ducive, are  all  arguments  of  much  weight  in  its  favour. 

But  it  would  not,  perhaps,  be  difficult  to  prove,  that,  in  past 
theories  of  education,  if  not  in  those  of  our  own  day,  the  pro- 
portion of  time  and  attention  assigned  to  mathematical  science, 
in  the  abstract,  has  been  very  unequal ;  when  we  consider  the 
importance  of  other  branches  of  study,  and  their  more  extensive 
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use  in  the  various  departments  of  business.  The  recent  ad- 
vances, however,  (daily  becoming  more  rapid  and  extensive,)  in 
many  sciences  directly^pplicable  to  the  conveniences  and  com- 
forts of  life,  are  now  giving  a  more  practical  turn  to  the  mathe- 
matical part  of  education,  as  connected  with  the  study  of  those 
sciences.  A  subservience  to  useful  purposes  is  more  carefully 
consulted  in  the  course  of  application  prescribed  in  most  semi- 
naries ;  and  in  no  institution,  we  believe,  has  the  usefulness  of 
education  been  more  attentively  regarded  than  in  the  Lyceum 
at  Gardiner. 

In  a  former  No.  (16)  we  gave  an  account  of  this  interesting 
school  of  practical  instruction.  The  following  paragraphs  are 
extracted  from  the  farewell  address  of  Mr.  Hale,  formerly  prin- 
cipal of  the  Lyceum.  For  the  use  of  the  copy  from  which  our 
extracts  are  made,  we  are  indebted  to  a  friend  of  improvement, 
who  had  procured  and  transcribed  the  original  address.] 

With  alt  the  encomiums,  which  are  now  lavished  upon  sci- 
ence, and  with  all  the  prevailing  excitement  upon  the  subject  of 
education,  there  is  lingering  in  the  minds  of  the  community,  a 
disposition  somewhat  adverse  to  thorough  instruction.  Every 
short  cut  to  science  is  thronged  with  travellers  ;  and  books  which 
give  some  slight  notice  of  philosophy  are  eagerly  sought.  And 
we  would  say  nothing  to  prevent  the  good  which  such  books  are 
doing.  I  rejoice  at  the  faintest  dawning  of  science,  and  expect 
the  full  effulgence  of  day.  I  would  felicitate  the  community  up- 
on the  better  understanding  of  a  single  principle,  and  hail  him  as 
a  benefactor  to  the  public,  who  turns  one  new  rill  into  the  stream 
of  knowledge. 

But  when  the  importance  of  thorough  instruction  and  of  ex^ 
tensive  knowledge  in  philosophy  and  mathematics,  is  not  known, 
and,  with  only  a  little  labour,  enough  to  satisfy  the  present  ap- 
petite can  be  acquired,  few  will  give  days  and  nights  of  weari- 
ness for  profound  attainments.  I  have  had  ihe  happiness,  gen- 
tlemen, to  agree  with  you*  in  the  belief  that  we  should  render 
the  most  valuable  service  to  the  public  by  prescribing  a  course 
of  study  in  mathematics  and  philosophy,  as  thorough  as  the  time 
which  could  be  devoted  to  such  pursuits  would  allow.  The 
various  attainments  which  can  be  made  by  a  few  weeks'  labour, 
without  apparatus  or  experiments,  will  soon  be  perceived  to  be 
insufficient,  and  the  sooner,  if  the  value  of  more  extensive  know- 
ledge is  demonstrated  by  its  results. 

•  The  trusteei. 
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It  may  be  thought  that  those  who  are  destined  to  mechanical 
pursuita  cannot  appropriate  sufficient  time  to  make  any  valua- 
ble attainments  in  the  mathematical  principles  of  philosophy. 
This  opinion  is  erroneous.  Is  it  uncommon  for  such  young 
men  to  spend  two  or  three  years  at  schools  where  they  pass 
their  time  in  some  desultory  efforts  at  learning  the  languages, 
in  committing  some  philosophical  accidence,  and  in  acquiring 
some  knowledge  of  surveying  and  navigation,  without  having 
laid  any  foundation  in  algebra  and  geometry  ?  This  is  far  b«t* 
ter  than  nothing  ;  but  in  the  same  time  which  is  taken  up  with 
this  ill  assorted  learning,  a  scholar  might  thoroughly  acquire 
several  of  the  most  important  branches  of  the  mathematics,  and 
their  applica'tion  to  physical  and  mechanical  science. 

The  difference  between  attainments  made  by  rambling  efforts, 
not  directed  to  a  definite  object,  and  those  made  by  pursuing  a 
well  digested  course  of  study,  is  surprising.  I  have  seen  it  in 
my  own  pupils.  While  some,  whom  we  have  indulged  with 
too  much  liberty  in  directing  their  own  studies,  have  passed 
away  a  term,  without  becoming  much  the  wiser  ;  their  compan- 
ions, who  have  patiently  travelled  on  in  the  regular  course,  have 
found  themselves  to  have  made  attainments,  of  which  they  had 
reason  to  be  proud.  There  is  no  question  but  in  the  same  time 
which  is  passed  away  by  multitudes  of  scholars,  without  making 
any  solid  acquisitions,  a  more  perfect  knowledge  of  mathematics 
and  philosophy  might  be  acquired,  than  is  attained  in  the  regular 
course  of  study  at  most  of  our  highest  institutions. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  mathematics  are  too  abstruse  for  inn 
mature  minds.  What  relations,  I  would  ask,  are  more  simple 
than  those  of  greater  and  less  ?  What  ideas  are  so  well  de- 
fined as  mathematical ;  and  is  it  possible  that  the  comparison  of 
mdefinite  notions  should  be  easier,  than  of  those  which  are  pre- 
cise, of  those  whose  relations  are  numerous  and  unsettled  than 
of  those  whose  relations  are  few  and  simple  ? 

Such  is  the  character  of  mathematical  reasoning  ;  and  I  be- 
lieve it  essentially  easier  than  metaphysical,  which  is  yet  sup- 
posed not  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  boys  and  girls  at  school. 

It  is  true  that  a  person  may  be  deemed  respectable  for  his  at- 
tainments in  metaphysics,  while  his  notions  are  shadowy  and  in- 
distinct. But,  in  mathematics,  he  who  has  not  distinct  ideas, 
has  none.  And  this  points  out  to  us  the  real  difficulty  of  math- 
ematical studies,  and  their  real  excellence.  They  require  of  us 
at  every  step  the  most  clear  perceptions,  and  accustom  us  to 
exactness  of  reasoning. 
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Mathematical  ideas  can  be  made  clear  to  a  mind  of  common 
acuteness,  if  they  are  presented  in  their  proper  simplicity  ;  and 
if,  after  patient  trial,  mathematical  studies  are  given  up  as  unat- 
tainable, it  must  be  the  fault  of  the  book  or  the  master. 

I  speak  advisedly  :  I  could  point  out  to  you  instructers  who 
have  taught  for  years  with  no  inconsiderable  reputation,  and 
who  have  uniformly  omitted  certain  rules  in  arithmetic,  because 
they  could  not  teach  them  ;  and  I  could  then  direct  you  to  schools, 
where  children  daily  solve  questions  in  those  very  rules  by  cal- 
culations entirely  mental,  and  find  amusement  in  it.  And  I  see 
not  why  the  same  may  not  be  true  of  other  parts  of  mathematics ; 
and  I  imagine  that  men  of  ader  times  will  wonder  at  the  difficulty 
which  their  ancestors  found  in  perceiving  and  pointing  out  the 
most  simple  of  all  relations. 

I  need  not  descant  upon  the  uses  of  the  mathematics,  without 
which  the  heavens  would  speak  an  uninterpreted  language  to 
the  mariner,  without  which  the  engineer  would  in  vain  attempt 
to  serve  the  cause  of  internal  improvement — or  of  the  mechanics 
to  a  people  busily  employed  in  erecting  manufactories,  in  con- 
structing vessels,  and  in  perfecting  a  navigation  which  regards 
neither  wind  nor  tide.  If  you  can  find  any  thing,  which  can 
neither  be  measured  nor  numbered,  you  will  discover  a  limit  to 
mathematics  ;  and  if  you  can  find  any  thing  to  which  nature  has 
given  no  properties,  no  power  of  giving  or  receiving  action^  you 
will  discover  a  limit  to  philosophy  and  mechanics. 


SUGGESTIONS   TO   PARENTS. 

Elarly  MeUectual  Application  injuriou$  to  Health. 

If  this  be  the  case,  (speaking  of  the  evils  of  the  sedentary  and 
confined  life  of  professional  men  and  of  some  classes  of  me- 
chanics), with  those  whose  corporal  and  other  powers  of  resist- 
ance have  arrived  at  their  fullest  strength,  how  much  more  truly 
may  it  be  affirmed  of  those  who  are  yet  in  that  progressive  stage, 
which  precedes  the  full  developing  of  the  system.  Of  how 
much  moment  then  is  the  physical,  as  well  as  the  moral,  educa- 
tion of  children  !  We  have  only  to  observe  the  manner  in  which 
strong  feelings  act,  to  judge  of  the  comparative  influence  of  less 
powerful  impressions.  Correspondent  to  the  degree  in  which 
sensations  exert  their  influence,  a  reaction  is  produced,  which 
we  distinguish  by  the  term  '  emotion.'    The  agitation  produced 
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by  the  first  senBation  is  immediately  communicated  to  the  whole 
nervous  system  ;  and  according  to  the  nature  of  the  impression 
made  upon  the  mind,  a  commensurate  sympathy  is  felt  in  the 
animal  economy.  To  reiterated  or  continued  emotions,  affec- 
tions succeed,  and  (the  tenn  being  applicable  to  unpleasant  as 
well  as  pleasant  states  of  the  feelings)  certain  trains  of  agreea- 
ble emotions  produce  those  affections  which  increase  the  force 
of  the  vital  energies,  while  emotions  of  a  different  nature  tend 
to  depress  them.  Convinced  as  we  must  be,  how  much  oar 
relish  and  enjoyment  of  life  in  all  its  stages  depend  upon  the 
state  of  the  mind,  we  cannot  for  a  moment  doubt  its  influence  at 
that  early  period,  when  the  frame  is  most  susceptible.  Under 
circumstances  of  great  anxiety,  with  what  activity  do  the  vital 
properties  sympathize  !  With  what  rapidity  do  they  pass 
from  the  highest  to  the  lowest  degree  of  energy  !  The  whole 
habit  feels  disordered — the  muscular  fibres  lose  their  tone,  and 
the  stomach  becomes  affected  ;  such  is  the  subserviency  we  in- 
voluntarily pay  to  the  nervous  influence,  which  to  the  animal 
system  is  what  the  sun  is  to  the  flower.  What  indeed  has  aptly 
and  poetically  been  termed,  <  the  sunshine  of  the  mind,'  has  in 
every  part  of  life  the  same  happy  effects  ;  but  its  presence  is  the 
most  indispensable  in  that  early  stage,  when  the  developing  of 
the  intellectual  and  organic  system  may  he  said  to  depend  in  no 
small  degree  upon  its  influence. 

The  interest  which  appears  due  to  this  subject  will  be  increas- 
ed, when  we  look  around  us  and  behold  the  silent  inroads  which 
deformity  and  disease  have  been  making  upon  the  health  or 
beauty  of  the  present  generation  of  females,  and  consider  that 
their  great  natural  susceptibility  makes  them  peculiarly  allied  to 
suffering,  and  gives  them  a  conformation  less  favourable  to  men- 
tal tranquillity.  So  much  is  this  the  case  in  civilized  society, 
that  it  oAen  happens  that  few  in  number  are  the  merely  physical 
causes  of  evil,  in  comparison  with  that  inexhaustible  moral 
source  which  is  derived  from  the  disposition  to  create  sorrows 
by  imagination  ;  to  perpetuate  them  by  reflection,  and  to  multi- 
ply them  by  apprehension  and  anticipation.  IThe  natural  counter- 
balance of  this,  is  that  organization  which  renders  the  motions 
fugitive  in  proportion  to  their  violence.  But  by  education  we 
diminish  this  great  natural  spring  of  ease  and  consolation,  in 
the  degree  that  we  increase  the  disposition  to  reflection,  and 
turn  the  mind  upon  itself.  Yet  such  is  the  first  aim  of  intellec- 
tual instruction  ;  and  the  new  condition  in  which  we  thus  place 
the  mind  ought  to  remind  us  of  the  delicacy  and  tenderness  with 
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which  the  task  should  be  performed  ;  so  that  in  proportion  as 
we  render  the  system  susceptible^  we  may  diminish  the  sources 
of  irritation  and  pain. 

But  it  is  a  duty  in  many  cases  to  pursue  the  means  of  di- 
minishing rather  than  of  increasing  the  action  of  the  intellectual 
functions.  When  we  observe  a  weakly  physical  organization 
united  to  that  exqubite  delicacy  of  perception,  that  finely  con- 
stituted mind,  cognizable  in  some  delicate  females,  at  an  early 
age  ;  we  have  reason  to  suspect  that  the  energies  of  life  are  far 
from  strong.  That  precocity  of  intellect,  that  brilliancy  and 
exuberance  of  imQgination,  which  parents  are  so  fond  of  con- 
templating in  their  children,  conceal  too  frequently  under  a  flat- 
tering surface  a  frightful  danger.  In  the  strict  economy  which 
nature  practises,  this  extra  development  of  the  intellect  can 
scarcely  take  place  but  at  the  expense  of  some  other  part  of  the 
system  ;  and  in  those  young  subjects  in  which  it  is  remarkable, 
particularly  when  it  is  accompanied  with  weak  stamina,  it  be- 
hooves us  to  attempt  to  balance  the  general  powers,  and  to  coun- 
teract this  inordinate  action  of  the  intellectual  functions,  by  ad- 
equate muscular  movements  in  exercise.  The  records  of  navi- 
gators furnish  us  with  the  accounts  of  different  tribes  of  savages, 
who  are  willing  to  barter  for  a  present  gratification,  their  most 
essential  necessaries  *,  in  civilized  life  we  are  apt  to  reverse 
this  picture,  and  to  make  the  sacrifice,  not  of  the  future  to  the 
present,  but  of  the  present  to  the  future.  Such  is  the  case, 
when  in  our  anxiety  to  give  our  children  accomplishments, 
which  shall  decorate  the  years  to  come,  we  overlook  the  impor- 
tant wants  of  the  present  hour,  though  they  are  essential  to  that 
health,  which  alone  can  warrant  us  to  expect  the  period,  which 
such  decorations  are  intended  to  embellish. 

By  aiming,  therefore,  at  this  mental  brilliancy,  where  the 
powers  of  life  are  weak,  we  run  great  risk  of  destroying  the 
very  basis  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and  of  rendering  the  glare 
short  lived  in  proportion  to  its  brightness.  In  both  sexes  the 
finest  genius  appears  often  connected  with  peculiar  delicacy  of 
constitution  and,  under  similar  circumstances,  it  behooves  us  to 
be  vigilant,  lest,  in  our  too  great  anxiety  to  give  expansion  to 
the  former,  the  latter  should  sufifer  irretrievably.  Where  an 
enemy  lies  in  ambush  in  the  constitution,  its  advances  are 
made  frequently  under  cover  of  those  accomplishments,  ele- 
gant or  literary,  with  the  display  of  which  it  is  natural  to  be 
pleased.  But  it  seems  supposed,  that  the  studies  of  females, 
from  their  lightness  and  less  profound  nature,  are  less  likely  to 
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be  daDgeroQfl  to  the  health,  than  those  of  the  other  sex  ;  jet  from 
this  very  cause  they  are  frequently  more  so  ;  and  hence,  one 
reason  why  their  health  more  frequently  suffers  at  school  than 
that  of  boys.  The  more  light  and  superficial  is  the  character 
of  study,  the  lower  degree  of  interest  does  it  excite,  and  com* 
maoding  less  the  activity  and  exhausting  less  the  excitability  of 
the  mind,  it  increases  greatly  the  irksomeness  of  the  confine* 
ment.  From  this  and  other  causes,  among  which  may  be  gen- 
erally considered  an  inadequate  degree  of  muscular  exercise, 
the  female  habit,  particularly  in  the  early  part  of  life,  displays 
an  organization  of  the  most  irritable  and  susceptible  character. 
Hence  the  prevalence  of  consumption,  scrofula,  and  spinal  dis- 
ease. It  is,  truly,  at  once  a  melancholy  and  appalling  consid- 
eration, how  large  a  proportion  of  young  women  of  the  present 
day,  who  are  fashionably  educated,  whether  at  boarding  schools 
or  at  home,  are  the  victims  of  some  one  or  other  of  these  dis- 
eases ;  and  in  reflecting  upon  this,  it  is  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  humbling  lesson  which  is  thereby  read  to  the 
pride  of  man.  Is,  then,  all  the  boasted  intellectual  superiority 
of  the  present  day  purchased  at  the  expense  of  our  physical 
powers  ?  Does  not  the  author  of  our  being  thus  show  us,  that 
we  cannot  highly  cultivate  one  part  of  our  nature  without  injury 
to  the  other  ?  Is  knowledge  a  weakness  ?  Is  genius  a  dis- 
ease ?  One  thing  at  least  is  certain,  the  bodily  strength  of  the 
females  of  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  society  has  been 
materially  injured  by  the  fashionable  modes  of  instruction  which 
have  now  for  many  years  prevailed  ;  the  parents  therefore  of 
the  rising  generation,  and  the  teachers  of  it  too,  should  have 
their  eyes  opened  to  the  frequency  of  these  diseases,  and  the 
picture  of  their  miseries,  their  causes,  and  the  means  of  their 
prevention,  should  be  from  time  to  time  held  up  to  them.  It  is 
only  by  so  doing  that  those,  who  have,  to  speak  collectively, 
the  care  ofheaUhy  can  be  said  to  fulfil  the  duty  which  they  owe 
to  the  public,  or  that  any  rational  hope  can  be  entertained  of 
checking  the  fearful  ravages  of  these  diseases,  particularly  of 
the  last,  by  leading  them  to  reflect  on  these  things,  and  their 
consequences.  I  would  urge  them  to  consider,  whether  the 
sum  of  human  happiness,  virtue,  and  social  usefulness,  has,  or 
has  not  increased  by  this  barter  of  physical  strength  and  mental 
peace  for  those  accomplishments,  which,  in  the  struggle  of  ac- 
quisition, render  their  possessors  incapable  of  long  retaining  or 
fully  enjoying  them.  To  go  beyond  this  point,  in  speaking  upon 
a  subject  to  which  I  have  not  adverted  without  much  of  anxious 
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leeling  and  many  painful  recoUedions,  would  be  to  overstep  the 
bounds  which  are  prescribed  to  me  as  the  minister  of  kealik 
akmcy  or  I  might  ask,  with  eveto  yst  more  seriousness  of  inquiry, 
are  those  who  have  the  care  of  children  quite  sure,  that  in  thus 
far  immolating  them  on  the  altar  of  this  work),  they  run  no  risk 
of  depriving  them  of  all  '  good  hope '  of  *  that  which  is  to 
come  ? ' — Dr.  Cooke. 


EiiRLT   KOUCATION   OF  FEMALES. 

(Tor  the  following  thoughts  on  this  subject  we  are  indebted, 
as  our  readers  will  observe,  to  the  author  of  the  article  in  our 
last,  under  the  head  of  Suggestions  to  Parents  on  Female  Edu- 
cation.] 

Since  my  suggestions  on  the  subject  of  female  education 
have  been  deemed  worthy  of  being  placed  by  the  editor  of  the 
Journal  among  his  ^  suggestions  to  parents,'  I  am  encouraged 
to  proceed  in  unfolding  a  plan  of  operation,  which,  I  think, 
would  bring  instruction  to  bear  more  immediately  upon  the 
mind,  and  consequently  require  a  shorter  period  of  time  to  do 
its  work.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  more  hours  should  be 
devoted  to  study  than  at  present.  Even  a  less  number  of  hours 
might  accomplish  more  than  is  at  present  done,  were  the  studies 
arranged  with  more  attention  to  their  nature  in  reference  to  the 
age  and  state  of  mind  of  their  pupils.  Teachers  have  neglected 
this  principle  of  arrangement  too  much  ;  and  children  are  kept 
for  months,  not  to  say  years,  labouring  upon  subjects,  which,  if 
presented  at  the  proper  period,  could  be  acc^uired  in  a  few  weeks. 
For  instance,  as  grammar  was  taught  heretofore,  children  were 
made  to  commit  it  to  memory,  were  taught  the  technicalities  of 
parsing  ;  and  all  this  before  they  were  capable  of  understanding 
the  principles  oiumversal  grammar.  Thus  years  were  devoted 
to  the  study,  when,  there  is  no  doubt,  a  mind  fully  awake,  at  the 
proper  degree  of  maturity,  having  been  made  to  co'mprehend  the 
principles  of  universal  grammar  by  a  week's  attention,  could  be 
put  in  possession  of  the  peculiarities  the  grammar  of  our  native 
tongue — in  a  month.  The  question  is  how  to  produce  that  at- 
tentive mind,  to  which  acquirement  is  an  exercise  as  natural  and 
constant  and  agreeable  as  that  of  breathing.     Education  can 
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iielrer  be  thought  to  hare  done  its  woric,  till  this  effect  hat  beea 
produced. 

The  first  steps  which  are  to  betakeii,  regard  ph/sical  edaca- 
tion;  and  in  this  department,  there  is  Tastly  more  to  be  said  and 
done.  The  nerroos  temperament  of  children  must  be  oonsultedy 
and  the  means  of  inducing  self  control  discovered,  since  all  ex- 
ternal attempts  to  repress  nervous  movements  but  increase  the 
difficulty.  The  nerves  of  a  child  can  only  be  controlled  nega- 
tively— that  is,  not  be  excited  by  others.  All  positive  influence 
must  proceed  from  the  child's  own  mind. 

But  the  best  physical  education  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  an 
attentive  mind.  Indeed,  it  is  well  known  that  the  most  inatten- 
tive, inefficient,  sleepy  minds  are  often  connected  with  firm 
health  ;  and  that  some  kinds  of  disease  operate  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  intellect,  by  producing  quiet  and  checking  restless- 
ness. The  deep  conviction  of  the  mind's  ability  to  be  sound 
and  happy  in  itself,  is  one  of  the  compensations  which  inspire 
in  those  constituted  feeble,  a  deep  and  happy  consciousness  of 
the  equity  of  the  Father  of  our  spirits. 

But  however  independent  we  acknowledge  the  mind  may  be 
in  particular  instances  of  bodily  deformity,  yet  no  one  doubts 
that  the  generality  of  mankind,  placed  as  they  are  in  the  midst 
of  active  duties,  need  health.  The  feeble  may  be  deeper  think- 
ers, and  a  few  ^re  useful  because  they  may  think  for  others  ; 
but  the  feeble  cannot  act,  and  a  great  deal  of  action  must  be 
performed  in  human  life. 

It  is  the  business  of  education,  therefore,  to  furnish  material 
on  which  children,  overflowing  with  the  buoyancy  and  activity 
of  health,  may  expend  their  superfluous  riches,  and  to  watch  for 
moments  when  the  body  is  in  comparative  repose,  (at  which 
moments  the  mind  craves  its  appropriate  food,)  to  communicate 
those  ideas  which  we  wish  should  reach  the  mind,  and  become 
a  part  of  it.  Bodily  movement,  (and  in  children  bow  incessant 
it  is  !)  interferes  with  attention  ;  and  this  must  be  allowed 
for  and  indulged  in  some  way.  Children  were  made  to  act ; 
and  for  a  certain  season  they  resist  being  acted  upon  except  at 
the  intervals  of  their  own  activity.  Would  we  be  aware  of  this, 
and  respect  it  as  one  of  those  laws  of  nature  which  spring  from 
Infinite  Wisdom,  we  should  find  that  watching  for  impressible 
moments,  and  using  them  efficiently,  we  should  assist  the  young 
mind  much  more  eflectually  than  we  now  do  in  attempting  too 
much. 

In  our  selection  of  the  early  employments  of  children,  then, 
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we  rouit  give  them  ■omething  to  do  which  will  entirelj  < 
this  ectivity.  Play  will  not  serve  the  purpose.  ChtUreo  cas 
never  be  made  to  have  any  sense  of  responsibUlitj  about  plaj, 
and  the  growth  of  the  mind  must  always  have  the  sense  of  re* 
uponsibility  as  one  of  its  elements,  or  the  fruit  will  not  be  imssor- 
tal.  The  sober  employments,  the  studies  of  children,  most  af- 
ford them  somethiDg  to  do,  if  we  wish  to  produce  real  power  of 
intellect.  This  principle  is  acknowledged,  though  not  always 
acted  upon,  in  moral  education.  We  do  not  suppose  we  can 
give  moral  power  by  discoursing  ever  so  eloquently  upon  the 
beauty  of  disinterestedness,  and  describing  ever  bo  minutely  all 
the  actions  which  constitute  the  way  of  virtue.  We  give  chil* 
dren  opportunities  of  loving,  and  encourage  them  to  acts  of 
kindness,  and  rely  upon  making  them  individually  •feel  their  res- 
ponsibility to  make  others  happy  at  their  own  expense,  and  ia 
this  way  we  prepare  them  to  comprehend  the  theory  of  moral 
sentiment,  and  to  catch  and  apply  with  the  rapidity  of  thought 
every  new  mode  of  performing  duty,  which  may  suggest  itself  to 
them.  Intellectual  power  cannot  grow  without  intellectual  ac- 
tion, any  more  than  moral  power  without  moral  action.  Sci- 
ence and  literature  are  the  development  of  the  action  of  mind 
upon  certain  materials.  In  order  that  they  may  be  rapidly  ac- 
quired, it  is  necesary  that  the  student  understand  mental  action, 
which  cannot  be  understood  unless  it  has  been  experienced,  aod 
that  he  be  able  to  jQx  his  attention  upon  these  materials — which 
is  the  more  difficult  if  they  are  only  represented  in  words.  To 
aid  this  attention,  then,  is  the  object,  as  well  as  to  employ  ac- 
tivity ;  and  will  not  ^  oH  ^  drawing  serve  all  the  purpose  ? 
For,  in  the  first  place,  it  employs  the  activity  of  children,  and 
produces  that  quiet  which  is'  necessary  to  the  reception  of  in- 
atructi<»i,  and  by  a  less  repulsive  mode  than  forcible  repression 
of  the  animal  spirits.  No  danger  can  arise  from  a  few  hours, 
quietness  ifthe  mind  is  absorbed  in  an  interesting  occupation, 
but  to  be  quiet  for  its  own  sake  is  as  injurious  to  children  as  it 
is  unnatural.  Learning  to  draw,  teaches  accurate  observation 
also.  This  is  of  infinite  importance.  It  will  soon  be  transfer- 
red to  nature,  whose  forms  become  the  source  of  taste  by  giv- 
ing beautiful  material  for  imagination  to  work  upon;  and  by 
being  carried  into  the  studies  of  children,  will  make  those  which 
are  often  now  quite  uninteresting,  to  be  rapidly  acquired.  The 
habit  of  obeervatioo  produced  by  drawing,  will  aid  very  essen- 
tially in  teaching  children  to  spell  correctly.  We  remember  a 
case  in  point.    A  child  of  seven  or  eight  years  old  was  once 
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under  our  immediate  observation^  who  had  only  learned  his  al- 
phabet, but  whose  taste  for  drawing  had  been  cultiviBitd  remark- 
ably. '  This  child  learned  to  read  in  the  ^  Sequel  to  Frank  '  in 
ten  days,  (and  without  going  through  the  process  of  learning  to 
spell,)  by  the  accuracy  of  his  eye — and  was  becoming  interested 
in  analyzing  the  words  into  syllables  and  letters,  which  he  did 
with  great  expertness  ;  when  he  was  taken  away,  and  we  were 
deprived  of  the  opportunity  of  witnessing  or  even  hearing  of  his 
further  progress. 

There  is  no  question  that  drawing  would  facilitate  writing. 
A  pencil  is  much  more  easy  to  wield  than  a  pen,  and  the  use  of 
it  would  produce  a  flexibility  of  the  fingers,  besides  that  the 
habit  of  imitation  would  be  already  formed;  and  it  is  nearly  use- 
less to  let  children  attempt  writing  until  they  possess  both  flex- 
ibility of  fingers,  and  this  habit  of  imitation  in  some  degree. 
Drawing  would  also  be  of  direct  use  in  the  study  of  geography. 
It  is  not  only  very  useful  to  draw  maps,  but  in  physical  geography 
conception  may  be  rendered  vivid  by  drawings  of  the  plants  and 
animals,  and  sometimes  of  the  landscapes  of  the  regions  de- 
scribed. 

The  drawings,  however,  should  be  of  common  objects,  when- 
ever it  is  possible  ;  and  a  great  deal  of  collateral  instruction 
concerning  common  things  may  be  conveyed  in  an  inform- 
al way,  and  will  be  rendered  distinct  to  the  minds  of  chil- 
dren by  the  accompanying  delineation.  At  a  later  period,  when 
the  theory  of  perspective  is  taught,  the  science  of  optics,  and 
the  great  laws  of  nature  connected  with  it,  will  almost  necessarily 
interest  the  mind,  and  open  the  way  to  ^laivurol  philosophy  and 
malhemalics. 

Besides  all  this,  there  is  is  the  general  influence  upon  iaste^ 
to  which  we  have  only  referred.  A  delicate  taste  is  of  the  high- 
est importance  to  those  whose  business  it  is  <  to  preside  over 
the  society  of  society,  the  more  civilized  part  of  civilized  life.' 
Drawing  the  human  face  will  lead  to  a  consideration  of  the 
power  of  human  passion  over  the  material  with  which  it  is  con- 
nected, and  almost  necessarily  enlist  taste  against  loss  of  the 
equilibrium  and  beautiful  expressions  of  virtue. 

Some  persons  have  made  the  objection  to  drawing  that  it  has 
too  much  the  appearance  of  play.  Experiment  would  very 
soon  do  away  this  objection.  Drawing  is  quite  as  severe  an 
employment  as  any  of  the  studies  of  children,  but  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  other  studies  in  being  more  agreeable,  because  em- 
ploying their  Angers  and  Riling  their  imaginations. 
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Other  persons  say  that  all  children  have  not  a  taste  for  draw* 
ing.  This  is  not  an  undisputed  point,  however.  The  desire  to 
imitate  the  forms  of  objects  is  one  of  the  first  things  observed  in 
children.  They  are  soon  discouraged ,  it  is  true,  and  even  when 
there  is  great  delicacy  of  taste  ;  and  perhaps  the  discourage- 
ments may  be  attributed  in  many  instances  to  the  very  delicacy 
of  the  taste,  which  produces  dissatisfaction  when  execution  falls 
below  conception.  There  will  be  more  difficulty  in  some  chil- 
dren's learning  to  draw  than  others,  as  some  are  too  indolent  to 
make  the  requisite  exertion  and  some  too  restless  to  be  perse- 
vering, and  it  cannot  be  taught  as  an  amusement.  But  this 
may  be  said  of  all  the  studies  and  employments  of  children  and 
less  of  drawing  than  any  other.  We  never  ask  whether  chil- 
dren have  a  taste  for  writing,  and  hardly  observe  their  reluc- 
tance to  learning  to  write,  because  writing,  we  say,  is  necessary. 
What  unfits  drawing  for  a  mere  amusement,  makes  it  a  very 
proper  emplojrment  for  the  serious  hours  of  school. 

Having  made  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  proceed  to  state 
our  plan.  We  would  have  girls  begin  to  draw  as  soon  as  they 
leave  those  first  schools  where  they  learn  to  read  and  sew. 
We  would  have  it  precede  writing  and  geography,  and  in  some 
instances  arithmetic.  Some  children  have  a  facility  for  arith- 
metic ;  and  when  that  is  the  case,  it  should  be  studied.  But 
when  there  is  an  aversion  to  it,  it  would  be  better  the  child 
should  have  the  advantage  of  some  previous  discipline  on  the 
power  of  attention. 

Two  lessons  in  drawing  a  day,  and  these  at  first  for  quite  a 
short  time,  together  with  tmling,  spellingy  readings  and  such  ex- 
ercises of  mind  as  may  be  drawn  out  of  the  reading  lesson, 
might  employ  a  year  or  two  in  early  education  with  great  ad- 
vantage. A  great  deal  is  lost  by  children's  not  being  led  to 
understand  thoroughly  the  meaning  of  words  ;  and  especially  by 
their  being  set  to  learn  lessons  without  having  learnt  first  to 
read  readily  and  understand  at  a  glance  the  import  of  a  sentence. 
Among  the  exercises  upon  the  reading  lesson,  that  of  discriminr 
aiing  synonymea  can  be  early  taught  by  the  teacher's  proposing 
to  them  sentences  for  consideration  in  which  a  word  nearly  sy- 
nonymous is  inserted  instead  of  the  right  word.  A  difierence 
will  often  be  made  obvious  to  them  in  this  way,  which  they  could 
not  perceive  before.  Tracing  eiymologiea  is  very  entertaining 
work  to  children  when  they  are  assisted  in  it,  as  they  always 
must  be  ;  and  their  attention  is  easily  attracted  to  explanations 
of  the  figurative  appHcationa  of  vx}rd$  ;  and  perhaps  it   is  not 
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often  adverted  to,  that  chUdrea  require  explanations  of  fig- 
ures which  are  so  trite  that  we  unconsciously  confound  them  with 
literal  expressions,  and  especially  when  the  figure  is  contained 
in  one  word. 

Reading  should  always,  when  it  is  possible,  be  done  in  classes, 
and  by  a  proper  selection  of  books,  having  first  produced  tbs 
habit  of  attention  by  letting  them  read  what  is  attractive  to  the 
imagination,  the  instructor  may  convey  considerable  knowledge 
of  naharal  Aufory,  of  the  marmerf  and  cwtanu  of  other  countries, 
and  were  there  more  books  like  Scott's  '  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  ' 
even  of  the  kistory  of  nations. 

It  is  not  possible,  at  this  moment,  to  enter  into  detail  upon  all 
that  should  be  done  by  the  reading  lesson  in  the  discipline  of 
children.  The  subject  might  afibrd  matter  for  a  volume  ;  and 
the  highest  order  of  minds  need  not  feel  that  this  stage  of  edu- 
cation is  beneath  their  powers. 

Children  having  been  taught  to  read  with  ease,  and  understand- 
ing to  draw,  and  to  write,  we  would  proceed  to  combine  with  these, 
antknutic  and  geography ;  and  where  it  is  intended  that  the  lan- 
guages should  be  learned,  the  Latin,  or  when  Latin  is  to  be  omit- 
ted in  education,  the  French.  The  exercises  upon  the  English 
language  which  were  combined  with  the  reading  lesson,  will  be 
found  to  be  a  very  great  assistance  to  chiklren  in  their  study  of 
other  languages.  An  efficient  mode  of  teaching,  and  uniform, 
not  intense  application  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  will  give  chil- 
dren, after  such  discipline,  a  complete  foundation  in  the  studjr 
of  language,  in  four  years,  beginning  at  the  tenth.  In  some  in- 
stances, an  earlier  beginning  is  advantageous  ;  but  in  such 
oases  the  course  will  not  be  completed  earlier  though  it  was  be- 
gun earlier. 

But  we  do  not  think  it  of  so  much  importance  that  young 
persons  should  begin  that  course  of  self  improvement  which 
we  mean  should  employ  them  for  two  or  three  years  after  they 
leave  school — with  a  great  deal  of  acquirement,  as  that  they 
should  have  taste,  strong  and  attentive  minds,  industrious  habits, 
and  judgment  in  the  application  of  their  faculties  to  new  studies. 
We  would  recommend  that  there  should  be  no  artificial  stimulus  , 
to  exertion  in  school,  no  motives  offered  that  will  not  operate 
just  as  powerfully  in  solitary  study.  The  motives  that  spring 
from  the  sense  of  responsibility  and  the  pleasure  of  exercising 
the  faculties,  will  even  be  more  powerful  on  retiring  from  the 
t>U8y  scenea  of  the  school  room.  E.  N.  Q. 
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From  the  last  and  best  Paris  EiUtiony  accomptmied  6y  a  Key  to 
fadUtaU  the  Translation  rf  this  Work,  By  A.  Bolhar,  Pro- 
fessor  of  the  French  Lan^tagt  at  the  fitg^  School  of  Philadel- 
phia.   Philadelphia.    J.  Saval.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  355. 

5.  A  Key  to  the  first  eight  hooks  cf  ihe  Adventures  if  Tklemachus^ 
the  son  of  Ulysses,  By  A.  Bolmar,  Prrfessor  of  the  French 
Language  at  the  Hi^  School  <f  Philadelphia,  Philadelphia. 
J.  Saval.     1827.     12nK).  pp.  273. 

It  has  been  justly  remarked  that  theory  exhibits  principles 
only  in  a  lifeless  state,  while  practice  gires  them  animation,  and 
eiperience  confirms  their  strength.  In  no  art  or  science  is  the 
truth  of  this  assertion  more  strikingly  exemplified,  than  in  the 
formation  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  reason  why,  in  this 
matter  at  least,  practice  so  often  varies  from  theory,  is,  that  the 
two  are  frequently  found  in  the  hands  of  diflerent  individuals. 

The  practical  teacher,  is,  often,  of  too  limited  a  capacity,  or 
too  slender  attainments,  to  form  principles  and  digest  them  into 
a  system  ;  while  the  theorist  ts  equally  deficient  in  the  skill  to 
apply,  and  in  the  patience  to  justify  his  principles. 

But  since  the  public  has  decided  that  the  business  of  educa- 
tion in  our  country,  must,  in  future,  be  conducted  by  men  of 
enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  capable  of  discovering  and  stathng  as 
well  as  of  comprehending  and  applying  principles, — and  that 
the  practical  and  theoretical  teacher  shall  be  united  in  the 
same  person,  it  seems  likely  that  a  new  order  of  things  will  ere 
long  be  exhibited.  Of  this  happy  revolution  in  public  opinion 
the  rising  generation  will  reap  the  principal  fruits ;  but  the 
philanihroptrt  of  whatever  age  may  enjoy  the  prospect. 

For  this  reason  we  are  glad  to  find  the  exertions  of  well  edo- 
eated  practical  teachers,  who  know  the  actual  wants  of  the 
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youthful  mind^  and  who  are  free  from  pedantry,  conceit^  and 
mysterious  pretensions, — employed  on  the  preparation  of  books 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  early  education. 

Du  Marsaia  was  born  in  1676,  and  died  in  1756.  A  great 
portion  of  his  long  life  was  devoted  to  literary  subjects,  and  es- 
pecially to  the  reforming  of  methods  of  instruction.  The  first 
edition  of  his  '  Exposition  (V  une  methode  raizonnSt  pour  apprtn- 
dre  la  langue  JLoHne^  was  published  in  1722.  Many  sagacious 
observers  had,  long  before  that  time,  perceived  the  gross  abuse 
of  youthful  talents  and  dispositions,  and  the  unprofitable  waste 
of  human  life,  in  the  prevalent  method  of  studying  languages  ; 
but  none  that  we  are  aware  of,  had  devised  and  applied  an  ade- 
quate remedy. 

Many  expedients  had  been  suggested,  and  much  thought  be- 
Mowed  on  the  perfecting  of  methods  ;  but  all  were  insufficient 
to  remove  the  difficulties,  encountered  in  this  department  of  ed- 
ucation. The  Irish  Jesuits  resident  at  Salamanca,  had,  about 
the  year  1605,  proposed  the  plan  of  introducing  boys  to  an  ex- 
tensive acquaintance  with  Latin  words,  by  means  of  a  collection 
of  phrases  in  Latin  and  Spanish,  so  constructed,  that  no  word, 
except  particles,  connectives,  and  the  like,  should  be  more  than 
once  inserted,  and  yet  that  none  but  approved  words  should  be 
introduced.  Their  work  was  published  in  Londoji  in  1615,  and 
contained  twelve  hundred  sentences.  The  title  adopted  was, 
the  Gate  of  Languages y  (^  Janua  Linguarum,')  and  so  ready  an 
access  was  it  supposed  to  affi^rd  to  the  mysteries  of  tongues,  and 
so  great  an  improvement  was  it  found  to  be  on  the  methods 
then  in  use,  that  editions  were  soon  prepared  and  published 
adapting  the  work  to  almost  all  the  countries  of  Europe.  In 
1631  John  A.  Comenius,  having  discovered,  as  he  says,  divers 
imperfections  in  the  work  of  the  Irish  Jesuits,  particularly  that 
the  sense  in  which  the  Latin  words  were  used  by  them  was  not 
always  the  original  or  principal  signification,  and  that  their  book 
was  rather  a  test  of  attainments  already  made,  than  a  true  guide 
to  new  acquisitions, — published  a  work  which  he  called  Janua 
Unguarum  Rcserata^  or  the  gate  of  languages  unbcked^  which  in 
one  thousand  sentences  embraced  no  less  than  eight  thousand 
difi^erent  words.  These  sentences  were  arranged  under  one 
hundred  difiTerent  heads  or  general  divisions,  each  comprising 
an  important  class  of  real  objects. 

All  abstract  and  unintelligible  words  and  phrases  were  dili- 
gently excluded .  Even  this,  however,  was  far  from  giving  the 
exact,  literal  translation  of  each  word  ;  and  though  every  word 
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was  ID  such  a  construction  as  the  usage  of  the  ymtte^'of  . 
^age  required,  yet  that  construction  was  mjC  the  mmm  U^  4.. 
languages  ;  and  consequently  one  was  in  this  respeel  »/#  %'»-^>^ 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  other.  We  apprehend  tbat^  in  prai^^^^ 
sach  a  book  must  be  found  scarcely  more  interesting  than  a  nak- 
ed vocabulary ;  and  for  teaching  construction  it  would  be  W9 
better  than  any  other  piece  of  composition  furnished  with  an 
easy  translation. 

At  the  period  when  Coraenius  wrote,  a  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  Latin  language,  such  as  would  enable  a  man  io  write 
and  speak  not  only  on  literary  subjects,  but  also  on  the  moni 
common  topics  and  occurrences,  was  deemed  highly  desirable; 
and  to  this  purpose  his  work  was  well  adapted,  inasmuch  as  it 
contained  a  great  variety  of  words  relating  to  the  common  af- 
fairs of  life.  Bnt  though  successful  beyond  his  expectations, 
this  device  did  not  supply  all  the  defects  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing languages.  The  pupil  acquired  a  copia  verhorumy  and  re- 
ceived many  correct  impressions  of  things.  Some  editions 
which- we  have  seen,  were  accompanied  with  cuts,  representing 
certain  classes  of  the  objects  described.  This  was  in  conformi- 
ty with  that  canon  of  the  didactic  art  which  Comenius  lays 
down,  as  universal,  namely,  that  the  tongue  and  the  understand- 
ing ought  ever  to  run  parallel  and  keep  close  company  ;  because 
*  he  who  cannot  utter  what  he  knows,  is  a  statue,  and  he  who 
knows  not  what  he  utters  is  a  parrot.'  But  all  these  helps  did 
not  remove  the  most  formidable  of  those  obstacles  which  are  to 
be  surmounted  in  studying  a  foreign  language. 

Notwithstanding  the  labours  of  Comenius  and  of  many  others, 
who,  during  the  seveuteenth  century,  declared  their  hostility  to 
the  ancient  methods,  the  system  of  the  schools  still  prevailed. 
Ascham,  and  Locke,  and  Faber,  and  Ratichius,  had  all  written 
to  convince  the  world  that  reform  in  the  business  of  education 
was  essentially  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  but  like 
the  arguments  in  favour  of  English  parliamentary  reform,  their 
appeals  were  made  to  men  who  were  interested  in  retaining  the 
abuses  and  corruptions  which  were  the  subject  of  complaint. 
To  their  own  age,  therefore,  their  writings  were,  for  the  reason 
which  we  have  already  stated,  productive  of  little  immediate 
benefit  :  the  practical  teachers  were  unable  to  understand  the 
force  of  their  reasonings,  and  apply  the  principles  which  they 
developed.  Things  remained  nearly  in  the  same  slate,  when 
the  rational  method  of  Du  Marsais  first  made  its  appearance. 

That  it  was  considered  an  innovation  of  no  slight  importance, 
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may  be  inferred  from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  moat  respect- 
able journals  of  France,  immediately  engaged  in  the  discussioa 
of  the  subject.  But  his  antagonists  in  the  Journal  dts  SfavamSj 
and  the  Mcmairea  de  tr^vouXy  wrote  like  pedants,  while  Du  Mar- 
sais  answered  them  Uke  a  philosopher.  Their  weapons  wero 
prejudices,  his  solid  arguments. . 

In  such  a  contest,  the  result  could  not  but  be  in  favour  of  our 
author.  Experience  and  reflection  had  concurred  in  assuring 
this  accurate  observer  and  interpreter  of  nature,  that  the  meth- 
ods commonly  in  use  for  teaching  the  Latin  language  were  ex- 
tremely erroneous,  both  in  principle  and  in  practice.  Boya 
were  furnished  with  grammars  and  dictionaries  ;  and,  after  some 
months  spent  in  committing  to  memory  the  jargon  of  the  former, 
were  required  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  latter,  to  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  the  production  of  themeSj  or  compositions  in  the  Latin 
language, — in  other  words  to  create  something  out  of  nothing. 
Where  this  monstrous  absurdity  did  not  exist,  there  was  still  to 
be  found  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  abstruse  rules  of  gram- 
mar, before  it  was  deemed  expedient  to  admit  tyros,  to  the  priv- 
ilege of  reading  any  of  the  Latin  authors.  And  when  this  was 
at  length  granted, — when  books  whose  subjects  were  level  with 
their  capacities,  were  put  into  their  hands, — how  were  they  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  their  contents  ?  By  the  aid  of 
a  dictionary  which  professed  to  exhibit  every  approved  word  in 
the  Latin  language,  the  pupil  was  expected  to  surmount  at  least 
four  species  of  obstacles,  any  one  of  which,  was,  in  all  probability, 
too  great  for  his  unassisted  strength.  He  was  first  to  divest  the 
word  in  his  text  of  all  prefixes  and  terminalioMy  in  order  to  reduce 
it  to  the  form  of  some  word  in  his  dictionary.  This  process  often 
included  addition  as  well  as  subtraction ;  diligentissimomm  was 
first  to  be  curtailed  down  to  dil^eny  an  a  must  then  be  added  to 
bring  it  to  the  shape,  to  which  the  definitions  were  adapted ; 
rerunhy  was  by  a  similar  process  to  be  metamorphosed  into  re$  ; 
reliquerat  must  assume  the  form  o£  relinquoy  and  recqnssey  ofre- 
cipio.  We  say  nothing  of  such  cases  as  referoy  the  nucleus  of 
retulerunty  or  ofnanciscory  the  word  which  must  be  found  in  order 
to  decipher  the  meaning  of  naclifuerimus.  We  know  it  will  be 
said  that  the  scholar  was  prepared  by  the  study  of  his  grammar 
to  make  these  disentanglements,  and  that  if  not  so  he  must  be 
sent  back  to  a  revision  of  that  edifying  volume.  We  think  it 
would  be  a  great  concession  to  grant  that  one  in  a  hundred 
would  in  fact  be  prepared,  after  the  usual  course  of  mere  gram- 
mar lessons,  to  unravel  all  the  intricacies  of  inflection,  and  re- 
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dace  the  words  of  the  easiest  Roman  authors  to  the  forms  of  the 
dictionary.     But  grant,  that  by  his  knowledge  of  the  grammar , 
or  by  a  lucky  gueaSj  or  by  the  aid  of  a  more  advanced  school 
fellow^,    he  had  succeeded   in   hitting   upon  the   right  form, 
and   that  the  language  presented  only  one  word  of  that  form, 
(though  the  contrary  would  oAen  be  true,)  what  was  the  neM 
process  ?     If  the  word  happened  to  have  no  more  than  one 
definition  annexed,  the  lucky  rogue  had  only  to  yoke  the  Latin 
to   the    corresponding  word  in  his  native  language,  and  drive 
them,  if  nouns,  through  the  beaten  paths  of  number  and  case  ; 
if  adjectives,  through  the  additional  cross  ways  of  the  three  gen- 
ders ;   and  if  verbs,  through  all  the  labyrinths  of  modes,  tenses, 
numbers,  and  persons  ;  embracing  in  some  parts  the  further  va- 
riations  of  genders  and  cases,  until  he  finally  arrived  at  the 
gaol  from  which  he  had  originally  started. 

But  if  the  word,  found  in  his  dictionary,  happened  to  be  one 
of  those  to  which  the  lexicographer  had  given  some  twenty  dif- 
ferent  significations,  the  first  step  in  this  part  of  his  course 
would  have  been  to  determine  which  of  all  the  Protean  assem- 
bly ought  to  be  preferred.     And  how  would  a  lad  of  nine  years 
old  decide  this  puzzling  question  ?    By  a  reference  to  the  con- 
text, or  to  the  general  scope  of  his  author  ?    But  the  method 
ID  question  supposed  him  to  know  nothing  but  his  grammar,  no- 
thing of  the  context,  nothing  of  the  driA  of  the  composition,  no- 
thing  of  the  relation,  which  the  word  before  him  bore  to  the 
other  parts  of  the  sentence.     Here  then  was  a  third  obstacle  to 
Y>e  encountered,  even  before  any  use  could  be  made  of  the  suc- 
cess, (if  such  the  result  chanced  to  be,)  of  his  two  preceding  ef- 
forts. The  words  of  his  classical  authors  remained  in  the  same  or- 
der of  arrangement  in  which  the  writers  had  placed  them  ;  and 
that  order  was  often  wholly  different  from  the  customary  construc- 
tion of  the  scholar's  vernacular  language.      To   the   original 
speaker  or  writer,  this  tnrersum,  as  it  is  called,  occasioned  no 
embarrassment,  because  it  coincided  with  his  habitual  manner 
of  thinking  and  speaking.     His  ear  seized  the  slightest  impres- 
sion which  indicated  a  grammatical  structure,  referred  it  to  its 
proper  purpose  ;  and  thus  at  the  end  of  the  longest  and  most 
intricate  period,  his  mind  readily  comprehended  the  relation  of 
the'  parts,  and  the  meaning  of  the  whole.     Not  so  with  the  in- 
experienced youth,  condemned  to  a  long  apprenticeship  under 
those  merciless  task-masters,  grammar  and  dictionary.     To  kii 
mind,  one  arrangement  was  as  natural  as  another,  in  reference 
to  the  language  which  he  was  learning ;  and,  consequently,. he 
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had  no  guide  to  the  analytical  structure,  no  key  to  the  combined, 
literal  meaning  of  his  sentences.  His  task  resembled  what  is 
sometimes  practised  in  assemblages  of  full  grown  children, 
where  from  the  letters  of  several  alphabets,  written  on  separate 
scraps  of  paper,  one  individual  selects  such,  as,  when  rightly 
joined,  form  some  word  or  phrase,  which  he  has  in  mind,  and 
gives  them  to  another  person  to  discover  what  word  was  intend- 
ed. To  a  belle  or  beau  in  a  tea  party,  whose  stock  of  common 
place  is  exhausted,  the  devotion  of  half  an  hour  to  guessing 
haw  to  sptUy  may  deserve  no  very  serious  reproof,  but  rather 
commendation.  To  the  school  boy,  however,  whose  every  mo- 
ment is  invaluable,  and  whose  respectability  and  happiness  in 
life,  are  to  depend  on  the  reality,  and  solidity  of  his  early  ac- 
quisitions, the  wasting  of  half  a  dozen  years  in  a  similar  process 
ofguessingy  becomes  a  solemn  and  momentous  consideration. 

The  fourth  cause  of  perplexity  was  the  want  of  directions  for 
supplying  ellipses.  The  embarrassment  occasioned  by  those 
abbreviated  expressions  which  prevail  in  every  language,  is  well 
known,  even  to  those  who  study  only  their  native  tonge.  But 
when  these  contracted  forms  of  speech  are  encountered  in  a 
foreign  language,  the  difficulty  is  incalculably  greater  ;  because 
neither  the  abridged  expression  is  known  by  practice,  nor  the 
structure  of  the  uncontracted  phrase  by  analogy.  To  all  these 
difficulties,  might  be  added  the  figurcUive  sense  in  which  words 
and  phrases  are  oden  employed,  and  which  it  requires  an  ex- 
tensive knowledge  of  arts,  scienpes,  manners  and  customs,  to 
render  intelligible. 

Du  Marsais  did  not  come  to  the  examination  and  removal  of 
these  difficulties,  with  those  lights  only,  which  his  own  under- 
standing could  furnish.  He  appears  to  have  read  attentively 
the  works  of  the  ancient  grammarians,  and  the  speculations  of 
Locke  and  other  philosophers  ; — to  have  imbibed  all  that  was 
roost  essential  to  a  clear  understanding  of  their  principles,  and 
with  the  aid  of  experience  to  have  applied  his  knowledge  of 
the  human  understanding  to  the  formation  of  a  system  for  teach- 
ing languages,  which  we  think  is  destined  to  become  universal. 
He  did  not,  as  Dugald  Stewart  seems  to  intimate,*  propose  to 
leave  out  of  his  course  of  instruction,  a  critical  acquaintance 
with  grammatical  minuHce,  His  language  is, — ^  This  method 
has  two  parts,  practice  and  reasoning  ;  (  "  routine  et  raison  ;  "  ) 
that  is,  the  second  part  consists  in  giving  reasons  for  what  has 

*  ElemenU  of  Philosophy,— Americau  edition,  vol  III.  p.  209,  note. 
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been  learned  at  first  by  practice.  In  the  common  methods, 
Latin  is  taught  in  a  manner  scarcely  more  rational  than  that  of 
him  ivbo  should  undertake  to  teach  a  child  to  speak  his  mother 
tongue,  merely  by  explaining  the  mechanical  structure  and  ope- 
rations of  the  organs  of  speech.' 

In  acquiring  the  Latin  language,  we  must  learn,— 

1 .  T'he  signification  of  Latin  words. 

2.  Xhe  Latin  inversion  or  transposition  of  words,  which  are 
not  placed  in  the  natural  order  of  our  own  language. 

3.  The  ellipses,  or  expressions  in  which  some  words  are  un- 
derstood. 

4.  The  Latinisms,  or  modes  of  expression  peculiar  to  the 
Latin  tongue. 

The  above  particulars  constitute  what  Du  Marsais  calls  ^  rou- 
tine.' All  these  points  are  to  be  made  clear,  and  a  stock  of 
words  obtained,  by  using  Latin  authors  reduced  to  the  natural 
constructive  order,  with  all  ellipses,  supplied,  furnished  with  a 
literal  interlinear  version,  together  with  a  more  free  translation 
where  the  idiom  requires  it.  But  he  by  no  means  leaves  the 
subject  of  language  when  the  student  has  acquired,  through 
interlinear  tJer«ion,  a  knowledge  of  these  preliminary  matters. 

*  When  the  pupil  has  been  for  some  time  exercised  upon  the 
"  routine,**  above  explained,  he  is  taught  the  mechanism  of  Latin 
construction,  by  making,  if  we  may  so  express  it,  an  anatomical 
dissection,  of  every  sentence,  and  giving  a  just  and  clear  under- 
standing of  all  the  parts  of  speech,  according  to  the  principles  of 
rational  grammar. 

'  At  an  early  period  of  his  preliminary  practice,  and  as  soon  as 
the  pupil  has  begun  to  remark  the  different  terminations  which 
words  receive  according  to  difierent  situations,  he  is  taught  the 
names  commonly  given  to  the  several  terminations  of  the  same 
word.  The  purpose  of  their  invention  and  application,  is  made 
known  to  him ; — that  is,  he  is  taught  to  decline  and  conjugate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  is,  by  insensible  degrees,  made  practically 
acquainted  with  the  preliminaries  of  syntax* 

As  to  the  composition  of  themes, — ^Du  Marsais  by  no  means 
rejected  this  exercise  from  his  course  of  instruction  ;  but  it 
formed,  with  him,  a  part  much  less  conspicuous,  than  with  most 
of  his  cotemporaries.  He  recommended  that  the  language  to 
be  translated  into  Latin,  should  be  that  which  had  been  pre- 
viously translated /ram  it.  In  this  we  recognize  the  principle 
of  double  translations  so  strongly  recommended  by  Ascharo, 
Locke,  and  others. 
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Du  Marsaifl  applied  his  sjatem  only  to  the  Latin  ;  but  our 
readers  will  perceive,  that  if  we  substitute  the  word  Greek  for 
Latio  in  all  that  has  been  stated  above,  the  principles  which  be 
recognized  will  be  found  equally  applicable. 

Much  more  is  the  prcLcHcal  method  applicable  to  the  teaching 
of  modem  languages.  Indeed  the  best  feature  of  that  system 
which  is  now,  under  another  name,  gaining  some  favour  in 
England,  (though  it  obtained  but  a  very  equivocal  approbation 
in  this  country,)  are  all  to  be  found  in  the  works  of  Du  Marsais. 
To  verify  this  assertion  and  to  exemplify  the  principles  of  our 
author,  we  shall  extract  a  short  passage  from  the  Prologue  of 
Phffidrus,  arranged  and  translated  as  it  stands  in  the  volume 
before  us  ;  and  shall  then  subjoin  a  passage  from  the  edition  of 
the  first  two  books  of  Voltaire's  Charles  XII.  noticed  in  a  re- 
cent number  of  our  Journal. 

Tezte.     iEsopus  auctor  quam  materiam  repperit 
Hanc  ego  polivi  versibus  senariis. 
Duplex  libelli  dos  est,  quod  risum  movet, 
£t  quod  prudenti  vitam  consilio  monet. 

Traduction.  Esope  est  le  premier  auteur  de  ces  fables,  et  je 
n'ai  fait  que  leur  prater  Tagrement  de  la  po'esie.  Ce  petit  livre  a 
deux  avantages,  il  amuse,  et  il  instruiu  On  rit  de  voir  que  les 
b^tes  parlent  entr'  elles,  et  on  tire  de  leurs  discours  et  de  leurs  ex- 
emples,  des  avis  salutaires  pour  la  conduit  de  la  vie. 

Construction  selon  V  ordre  de  la  syntaxe  simple. 
Ego  (Phsedrus)  polivi  (cum)  versibus  senariis  (hanc)  materiam 
Moi    Phedre   faipoU  acec    des  vers    sinaires    cetie      matiere 

de  six  pieds  le  sujet 

quam  iEsopus         auctor  repperit.  Dos  hujus 

qu*  .  Esope  auteur         a  trouv^e.     La  dot         de  ce 

tnvent^e.  L'avantage 

libelli      est   duplex    (propter)  illud  negotium  (secdndilm)  quod 
petit  livre  est   double  a  cause  de  cette     chose,  selon    la  quelle 

(hie      libellus)      movet      risum     et     (propter  illud  secundum) 
ce      petit  livre    excite      le  rire     et    d,  cause  de  ce 

quod        monet  vitam        k        consilio        prudenti. 

que        il  avertit  la  vie      par    un  conseil      prudent.. 

il  instruit 

il  aprend  a  vivre 

The  following  sentences  taken  from  the  beginning  of  the  sec- 
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ond  book,  exemplifies  the  arrangement  in  the  history  of  Charles 
XII. 

Trois        puissans      rois      menagoient      ainsi      Tenfance      do 
three         powerful     kings     threatened       thus  the  childhood    of 
three       powerful      kings     threatened     thus     the    cMldhood    of 
Charles      Douze.         Les      bruits      de     ces    preparatiis    con- 
Charles    Twelve.        The     noises      of  these  preparations    dis- 
ChcarJes    the    Twelfth.       The    rumours     of    their  preparations 
Btemoient    la    Swede,     et    alarmoient    le     counseiJ. 
mayed       the  Sweden,  and  alarmed      the     council. 
struck  Sweden  with  constemationy  and  alarmed  the  council. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  extract  the  construction  of  the 
two  languages  is  so  nearly  alike,  that  no  device  is  needed  to 
make  the  French   intelligible  to  a  person  who  understands  the 
'Bnglish.     But  this  is  not  always  true  of  the  French  and  Engli^, 
and  in  some  cases  even  the  second  translation  would  hardly 
render  the  precise  sense  of  the  words  intelligible.     We  think| 
therefore,  that  the  plan  adopted  by  Mr.  Bolmar,  of  marking  the 
constructive  order  by  figures^  is  to  be  preferred,  not  only  as  it 
saves  the  necessity  of  a  second  translation,  which  must  be,  to  a 
very  great   extent,  an  exact,  and  we  may  add,  a  vain  repeti- 
tion of  the  first,  but  also  because  it  renders  the  sense,  on  the 
whole,   more   clear.     We  say  more  clear^  because,  as  to  c/e- 
ganccj  that  is  out  of  the  question,  in  a  translation  as  literal  as 
the  second  line  in  this  interlinear  version  ;  it  would  also  be  out 
of  place  at  this  period  of  the  student's  advancement.     For  it 
roust  be  remembered,  that  he  is  studying  a  foreign  language, 
not  cultivating  the  elegancies  of  his  own. 

We  next  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of  Mr.  Bolmar's  keys, 
remarking  that  the  figures  standing  before  parenthesis  refer  to 
the  foot  of  the  page  ;  while  all  the  rest  indicate  the  order  of 
words  in  the  constructiony  and  that  English  words  marked  with 
asterisks  are  to  be  omitted. 

Calypso    ne    pouvait    se    consoler    du    depart     d'    Ulysses; 

S  1  4  3 

Calypso  not  could  herself  ♦to  console  of  the  departure  of  Ulysses 
Dans    sa    doleur     elle    se     trouvait     malheureuse     d'      etre 

In        her      grief     she    herself    found      unhappy     (of  to  be) 
immortal.      Sa     grotte     ne    resonnait    plus    de    son    chant 

SI  3  3 

immortal.    Her    grotto    no    resounded  more  (of)  her  singing 

1  9  3 

•  for— In  being— with. 
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\es     njmphes     que      la     servaient     n'osaient      lui      paHer. 

S  I  8  5  4 

the    nymphs      who  her  Waited  upon  not  dared  to  her  *to  speak. 

Key  to  Ttlem,  p.  1. 

Mr.  Bolmar  following  the  example  of  Du  Marsais,  furnishes 
his  pupil  with  a  separate  volume  for  the  recitation  room,  with 
nothing  but  the  pure  text  of  the  original  on  which  to  rely  for 
the  performance  of  his  task.  From  this  he  must  make  his  ana- 
lytical construction,  give  the  precise  signification  of  words,  sup- 
ply ellipses,  omit  redundancies,  and  make  all  the  requisite  sub- 
stitutions. All  these  things  the  key,  if  properly  used,  will  ea- 
able  him  to  do.  It  will  not,  however,  enable  him  to  accomplish 
all  these  things,  without  much  application  ;  so  that  all  the  pre- 
tences, which  the  opponents  of  this  system  have  raised,  about 
its  tendency  to  foster  indolence,  will  be  found  utterly  ground- 
less. We  grant  that  if  the  exercises  assigned  to  be  learned  hj 
the  key  were  to  be  no  longer  than  could  be  well  prepared,  hy 
the  aid  of  the  dictionary  and  grammar  only,  the  pupil  might 
find  much  more  time  for  his  other  studies,  than  while  following 
the  old  method.  The  obvious  remedy  against  idleness,  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  lessons,  until  all  the  time  allotted  to  the 
exercise  is  found  to  be  filled  up.  If  you  teach  one  scholar  by 
the  key,  and  another  by  dictionary  and  grammar,  the  two  must, 
for  more  than  one  obvious  reason,  not  be  placed  in  the  same 
class  ;  but  if  all  be  furnished  with  keys  and  the  master  under- 
stands his  duty,  there  will  manifestly  be  no  necessity  of  leaving 
a  moment  unoccupied.  There  will,  we  admit,  be  less  exercise 
of  thumb  and  finger,  less  wear  and  tear  of  school  books,  on  the 
system  now  recommended,  than  on  that  which  has  heretofore 
prevailed.  But  let  not  our  worthy  gentlemen  of  the  trade  be 
alarmed,  for  we  do  not  assert,  nor  do  we  believe,  that  there  will 
be  less  demand  for  books  ;  on  the  contrary  we  anticipate  a 
great  addition  to  the  number  of  those  who  pursue  the  study  of 
languages. 

We  are  aware  of  the  timidity  and  distrust  with  which  some 
very  respectable  people  will  open  the  volumes  whose  titles  we 
have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article.  They  have  so  often 
heard  it  asserted,  and  have  by  habit  become  so  much  accustom- 
ed to  admit,  that  every  thing  in  the  shape  of  a  iranslaiion^  must 
be  kept  out  of  the  student's  reach,  that  it  will  require  no  little 
effort  to  eradicate  this  notion,  and  to  substitute  in  its  place  the 
opinion  which  has  been  maintained  by  numbers  of  the  greatest 
philosophers,  and  most  accomplished  teachers  in  Europe,  for 
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tira  laat  two  hundred  years.  The  idea  of  an  taterlafiesr  wermon 
will,  moreover,  be  connected  in  their  minds,  with  a  recotWiios 
of  the  quackery  which  pretended  to  teach  the  French  tapfof 
to  persons  of  whatever  capacity,  in  faiiif'eight  U$9am,  But  hf  m^ 
specting  the  two  heysy  observing  the  amount  of  their  coDtents,  sad 
remembering  that  these  are  intended  only  to  introduce  the  pupil 
to  a  knowledge  of  the  facU  of  the  language,  which  are  afief- 
wards  to  constitute  the  basis  of  his  grammatical  analysis^— 
they  may  easily  assure  themselves,  that  Mr.  Bolmar  makes  oo 
such  absurd  pretensions.  Nor  does  he  advance  the  assertion^ 
which  every  man's  experience  contradicts, — that  each  word  has 
one  soUy  undeviaixng  meaning.  Still,  as  in  every  language,  each 
word  has  its  origtna/  or  principal  signification,  he  appears  to  have 
studied  to  preserve,  as  far  as  possible,  this  primary  sense  ;  an- 
nexing, however,  in  his  notes  the  proper  English  words,  wherev« 
er  secondary  or  figurative  meanings  in  the  original  demand  cor- 
responding translations. 

The  objection,  so  often  repeated,  that  tramlaiion»  make  scholan 
lazyy  is  fully  obviated  by  the  manner  in  which  the  key  and  the 
pure  text  are  severally  used.  We  permit  Mr.  Bolmar  to  give 
his  ^  directions '  in  his  own  words. 

*  With  the  aid  of  this  key,  the  pupil  is  to  prepare  the  lesson  as* 
signed  to  him  in  his  French  Telemachus,  so  as  to  be  able,  when 
called  upon,  to  give  his  teacher,  first  a  literal  translation  of  each 
word,  and  secondly,  a  fi'ee  translation,  or  translation  of  ideas  of 
each  sentence.  In  preparing  the  translation  of  idecis,  the  pupil 
must  bear  in  mind; — 

'  That  an  asterisk  *  is  placed  before  words  which  are  to  be  left 
out.  That  a  parenthesis  (  )  embraces  the  English  expressions, 
which,  in  order  to  give  a  tolerable  translation  of  ideas,  of  the 
French,  must  be  changed  into  those  English  expressions  at  the 
bottom  of  the  same  page,  which  are  indicated  by  the  numbers 
placed  outside  of  the  parenthesis. 

*  That  the  numbers,  placed  before  a  word  or  words,  in  a  pa- 
renthesis, and  those  placed  before  words,  not  in  parenthesis,  s1k)w 
the  order  of  the  words  according  to  the  English  instruction;  and, 

'  That  sometimes,  in  order  to  complete  the  sense  of  a  sentence, 
k  has  been  necessary  to  add  some  English  word ;  in  that  case  it 
stands  without  any  French  word  over  it.' 

We  would  suggest,  as  an  improvement  of  this  plan,  that  the 
words  iubatiitUed  should  be  placed  in  a  line  with  those  for  which 
they  are  used,  rather  than  at  the  foot  of  the  page. 
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We  hope  we  shall  not  be  thought  to  deviate  too  far  from  the 
dignity  of  our  crafl,  if  we  cooclude  this  article  by  relating  an 
incident,  for  the  actual  occurrence  of  which  we  can  offer  as 
voucher  an  ancient  manuscript  too  much  defaced  to  allow  its  date 
to  be  accurately  deciphered  ;  but  which,  we  have  strong  rea- 
sons to  suspect,  is  of  the  same  age  as  the  ^  Old  Play,'  so  often 
quoted  by  Sir  Walter  Scott. 

About  the  year  16 —  a  French  priest,  who  had  resided  some 
time,  as  a  missionary,  among  the  Iroquois  Indians,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Canada,  and  from  practice  had  learned  their  language, 
became  particularly  attached  to  a  young  chief  of  that  nation  ; 
and  in  order  to  repay  the  simple  hospitality  of  his  entertainer, 
engaged  to  convey  him  to  France,  and  acquaint  him  with  the 
wonders  of  its  metropolis. 

The  priest  had  been  educated  in  all  the  scholastic  rigour  of 
his  time,  and  thought,  of  course,  that  his  instruction  of  the  savage 
must  be  commenced  secundum  artem.  He  therefore  employed 
himself  during  the  whole  voyage  in  writing  out,  revising,  cor- 
recting, and  copying,  a  long  string  of  most  accurate  and  logical 
definitions  of  the  various  objects  which  he  intended  to  exhibit 
and  explain  to  his  red  companion.  A  country,  a  town,  a  street, 
a  lane,  an  alley,  a  church,  a  convent,  a  palace,  a  museum,  a 
college,  a  restaurateur,  a  comedy,  an  opera,  a  ballet  j  ali  these 
and  at  least  a  thousand  other  objects  with  which  he  was  him- 
self familiar,  were  defined  with  all  the  exactness  which  the  Iro- 
quois language  allowed.  Not  a  few  of  the  more  abstruse  and 
technical  terms,  were,  however  necessarily  in  French^  or  other 
European  languages. 

The  coast  of  *  beautiful  France  '  was  at  length  perceived,and 
the  young  warrior  was  indulging  the  fond  anticipation  of 
soon  enjoying  a  sight  of  the  far  famed  queen  of  cities.  What 
was  his  disappointment,  therefore,  when  set  on  shore  at  Havre, 
to  find  himself  placed  in  an  obscure  dwelling  on  the  borders  of 
the  town,  where  he  was  told  he  must  remain  until  he  had  com- 
mitted to  memory  all  the  definitions  which  his  guide  had  provid- 
ed !  At  first  he  applied  himself  with  alacrity,  in  hopes  of  being 
speedily  admitted  to  the  promised  gratification.  Finding,  how- 
ever, that  little  progress  was  made  in  his  task,  and  that  he  gain- 
ed no  ideas  from  this  mass  of  verbiage,  his  natural  inclina- 
tion got  the  better  of  his  curiosity,  and  he  relaxed  into  indolence. 
His  conductor  flattered,  exhorted,  expostulated  ; — telling  him 
that  every  thing  here  was  learned  in  this  way,  and  that  he  must 
not  expect  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  things  before  he  knew  their 
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mames  and  defiaitioiis, — watce  the  learned  doctors  of  the  Sor* 
bonne  would  dinpproTe  that  tmdhod  : — ^Hiis  argument,  howerer, 
bad  hot  httle  weight  with  the  son  of  nature.  He  soon  grew 
looody  and  sullen ;  eTincing  symptonis  of  strong  disgust,  some- 
times exhibiting  a  disposition  to  vent  his  displeasure  on  the  per- 
son of  his  guardian,  and  a  still  stronger  inclination  to  consign  to 
the  flames,  the  manuscript  containing  the  hated  jargon,  which, 
be  found,  was  likely  to  furnish  his  sole  employment  for  at  least 
m  year.  Seeing  such  reluctance,  on  the  part  of  hia  prot^g^y  to 
persevere  in  this  painful  toil,  the  priest  recollecting  the  manner 
in  which  he  had  himself  acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  Iroquois 
language  and  customs,  at  length  resolved,  in  defiance  of  the  di- 
dactic principles  of  hb  Alma  MaicTy  to  convey  his  pupil  immo- 
miately  to  the  city,  and  show  him  things  themselves,  instead  of 
tormenting  him  longer  with  mere  verbal  descriptions.  Arrived 
in  Paris,  he  exhibited  its  wondrous  magnificence,  its  social 
haunts,  and  its  ever  varying  amusements.  The  curiosities  of 
that  world  in  miniature,  were  constantly  opening  to  the  astonish- 
ed and  delighted  senses  of  the  chief,  a  wider  and  wider  field  for 
contemplation.  The  gloom  of  discontent  soon  disappeared  from 
his  brow.  The  acquisition  of  knowledge  was  mingled  with  all 
his  pleasures  and  occupations ;  so  that,  instead  of  spending  a 
year  in  conning  over  unintelligible  words  and  propositions,  he, 
in  the  course  of  one  month,  became  perfectly  acquainted  with 
ten  times  as  many  things  as  the  priest  had  thought  of  defining. 

The  learned  doctors  met  in  conclave  and  seriously  debated 
whether  they  should  publicly  reprimand  the  priest  who  had  al- 
lowed so  flagrant  a  violation  of  the  leges  didac(ic<t  established 
by  their  ancient  college.  One  of  their  number,  more  rigid  than 
the  rest,  even  hinted  that  the  offender  deserved  condign  pun- 
ishment ;  alleging  that,  if,  in  one  case,  things  were  allowed  to 
be  studied  before  their  definitions  had  been  committed  to  mem- 
ory, the  example  would  become  contagious,  and  men  would 
soon  arrive  at  the  enormity  of  commencing  the  study  of  language 
before  that  of  grammar  ;  and  he  cited  Melancthon  to  prove 
that  the  man  who  should  be  guilty  of  such  a  practical  heresy, 
would  be  a  fit  subject  for  the  gibbet. 

Another  learned  professor  shrewdly  remarked,  that  the  change 
which  his  friend  had  deprecated  might  possibly  occur,  but  that 
so  long  as  the  influence  of  moliastic  institutions  remained,  the 
prejudice  to  which  he  alluded  was  not  likely  to  gain  any  impor- 
tant ascendency,  and  that  the  less  noise  they  made  about  it  the 
better.    This  opinion  was  finally  acceded  to.     In  the  mean  time. 
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tbe  American  prosecuted  his  inquiries,  became  a  proficient  in 
the  language  of  the  country,  and  at  length  having  gratified  his 
curiosity,  returned  home  enriched  with  information  for  the 
amusement  of  his  family,  and  for  the  instruction  and  improve- 
ment of  his  nation. 


Elements  of  Chemialry  for  the  use  <f  Schools  and  Academies,  hy 
Andrkw  Ftfe,  Licciwrer  on  Chemistry  to  the  Edmbwrgh  School 
of  Arts*  TVUh  AddUiona  and  Alterations  by  John  TV,  WAster, 
M,  D,  Erving  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Harvard  University. 
Boston.    Richardson  and  Lord.     1827.     12mo.  pp.  394. 

Among  the  various  perplexities  connected  with  the  business  of 
teaching  that  is  not  the  least,  which  attends  the  selection  of 
books  to  be  used  by  the  pupils.  Such  is  the  zeal  for  improve- 
ment, and  so  ready  are  people  to  take  new  things  for  an  improve- 
ment, that  he  who  refuses  to  introduce  every  new  book  promis- 
ing to  be  better  than  an  old  must  incur  the  risk  of  being  thrown 
into  the  rear  ground  of  his  fellows.  Yet  who  that  is  accustom- 
ed to  hear  the  complaints  of  parents  and  others  about  changes 
and  expenses,  will  not  have  some  qualms  about  introducing 
every  new  work  that  is  offered  ?  Add  to  this,  who  will  under- 
take the  office  of  umpire,  balance  the  pretending  claims,  and  de- 
cide which  book  may  and  ought  to  be  used  ?  In  no  depart- 
ment, perhaps,  have  these  perplexities  been  multiplied  to  a 
greater  extent  than  in  those  of  natural  science  and  naiwral  history. 
To  cheapen,  and  reduce  to  the  level  of  the  humblest  capacity, 
as  well  as  bring  to  the  door  of  every  individual,  one  would  sup- 
pose had  been  the  aim  of  authors  and  publishers  of  books  on 
these  subjects  in  these  improving  times.  And  to  such  an  ex- 
tent has  the  system  been  carried  that  if  men  are  not  philoso- 
phers and  naturalists,  the  fault  must  be  charged  to  some  other 
cause  than  the  want  of  books  adapted  to  every  degree  of  capacity 
— ^for  from  the  A  B  C  of  science,  up  to  highest  point  to  which 
genius  has  reached,  there  is  scarcely  a  conceivable  space,  for 
the  filling  of  which,  some  book  has  not  been  prepared. 

The  annunciation  of  a  new  work  on  a  subject,  about  which 
treatises  almost  countless  in  number  have  been  written,  may  seem 
to  come  with  an  ill  grace,  when  there  are  so  many  good  ones  al- 
ready in  existence.  Books  on  chemistry  have  been  multiplied 
till  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  tell  the  amount.     And  if  the  ad- 
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vaoce  of  the  sci^M^  is  to  be  estimated  by  the  books  that  are 
published,  one  may  sit  down  in  despair  of  keeping  pace  with  the 
progress  so  rapid  are  its  strides.  While,  however,  it  is  not  of 
course  true  that  the  appearance  of  a  new  book  is  a  proof  of 
such  an  advance  in  the  science  as  fomui  a  necessity  for  a  pob* 
Hcation,  yet  it  does  not  follow  because  there  are  already  many 
in  existence  that  there  is  no  occasion  for  another,  particularly 
if  designed  for  academUs  and  wtermediaU  $chooli.  We  say  for 
academies,  for  why  should  they  not  have  their  peculiar  books 
•8  well  as  colleges  and  universities  ?  If  they  are  to  occupy  a 
place  in  the  scale  of  institutions  for  education,  they  ought  to  be 
furnished  with  the  means,  and  among  these,  a  class  of  books 
suited  to  their  wants  is  certainly  not  to  be  overlooked. 

The  book  whose  title  we  have  announced  is  intended  for  in- 
stitutions of  this  description,  and  also  as  a  sort  of  manual  for  such 
as  are  engaged  in  manufacturing.  That  such  a  book  was  need- 
ed will  not  be  doubted  by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
our  intermediate  schools,  and  with  the  public  feeling  in  relation 
to  the  course  of  studies  to  be  pursued.  Though  there  are  many 
books  written  professedly  for  the  use  of  such  schools,  yet  a 
plain,  practical,  treatise,  embracing  the  most  important  princi- 
ples of  the  science,  with  their  application  to  the  purposes  of  life, 
was  no  where  to  be  found  within  a  compass  suited  to  their  state. 
Though  many  attempts  have  been  made,  and  though  in  many  of 
these  attempts,  the  authors  deserve  credit  for  their  exertions, 
yet  it  cannot  be  denied  that  there  was  room  for  improvement. 

The  work  under  consideration  makes  its  appearance  under 
circumstances  that  give  it  a  just  claim  to  attention.  It  was 
originally  published  by  a  lecturer  in  a  distinguished  institution 
of  the  city  of  Eklinburgh,  and  has  been  republished  in  this  coun- 
try by  a  gentleman  deservedly  eminent  in  science  and  a  profes- 
sor in  our  most  distinguished  university.  Originally  prepared 
for  a  mechanic  imiibdiony  it  needed  some  alteration  to  adapt  it 
to  the  state  of  our  intermediate  schools.  These  alterations,  it 
has  been  the  aim  of  the  American  editor  to  make,  and  with 
these,  the  book  is  offered  to  the  public. 

In  offering  our  opinion  of  its  merits,  we  do  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  it  deserves  high  commendation.  We  do  not  claim  that  it 
is  perfect,  but  if  it  has  faults,  it  has  many  counter-balancing  ex« 
ceUences.  Owing  to  its  being  prepared  for  the  object  mention- 
ed above,  it  has  not  so  much  of  the  scientific  dress  as  might  be 
expected  in  a  work  designed  particularly  for  schools,  nor  are 
all  the  subjects  introduced  that  are  to  be  found  in  some  of 
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the  latter  works,  or  which  appertain  properly  to  the  acieace. 
The  writer's  aim  seems  to  have  beeD,  not  to  attempt  to  say  all 
that  might  be  said,  but  what  ho  deemed  most  important.  Such 
parts  of  the  science  as  can  be  most  readily  turned  to  account 
have  been  introduced,  while  those  which  serve  chiefly  to  gratify 
curiosity  are  but  slightly  noticed.  The  article  on  caloric  ;  that 
on  bleaching  with  chlorine  ;  the  manufacture  of  glass  and  earth- 
en ware,  together  with  tanning  leather,  and  dyeiog  cloth  are  ex- 
plained in  such  a  manner  as  must  aflbrd  satisfaction  to  every 
reader.  There  is  ahio  a  good  description  of  many  important 
articles  of  chemical  apparatus,  and  of  some,  that  have  never 
been  introduced  into  the  smaller  books.  Among  the  additions 
made  by  Dr.  Webster,  we  would  notice  the  sections  on  affinity, 
and  the  nomenclature  of  modem  chemistry  which  are  well  ex- 
plained ;  and  there  are  various  operations  connected  with  the 
arts  that  are  well  illustrated  both  in  the  theoretic  and  the  prac- 
tical part.  For  ourselves  we  could  have  wished  to  see  the  sci- 
ence spread  out  in  a  more  formal  manner  on  the  plan  adopted 
by  Mr.  Brande,  and  we  are  disposed  to  think  that  such  a  method 
might  have  been  adopted  with  benefit  both  to  the  scholar  and 
the  artisan.  Some  parts  might  have  been  abridged  ;  some 
things  might  have  been  struck  out,  and  others  added  so  that 
there  would  have  been  a  gain  without  swelling  the  book  to  an 
inconvenient  size.  Had  there  been  also  a  reference  to  more 
experiments,  we  think  it  would  have  been  a  useful  addition. 
But,  on  the  whole,  we  regard  the  book  as  a  valuable  acquisition 
to  the  chemical  student,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  rank  it  among 
the  best  of  those  that  have  been  prepared  to  be  used  in  our  in- 
termediate schools. 

The  standing  and  character  of  the  gentleman  who  has  pub- 
lished this  edition,  are  a  guaranty  to  the  public  that  it  is  not  a 
work  of  mere  pompous  profession.  The  service  he  has  on  a 
former  occasion  done  for  our  colleges,  in  publishing  an  improved 
edition  of  Brando's  Manual,*  entitles  him  to  the  thanks  of  all 
who  have  occasion  to  teach,  or  who  wish  to  learn  something  of 
the  science.  The  present  attempt  to  accommodate  intermediate 
schools,  deserves  equal  approbation,  and  we  trust  will  be  duly 
appreciated.  We  have  written  our  remarks  not  for  the  sake  of 
finding  fault,  nor  for  the  sake  of  unqualified  approbation.  Hav- 
ing had  occasion  to  use  the  book,  we  have  found  it  both  instruc- 
tive and  interesting.    And  we  do  believe  that  every  instructor 

*  Reviewed  at  p.  564  of  vol.  I. — Ed, 
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who  proposes  to  teach  this  science  in  his  school  will  be 
gratified  in  examining  this  book.  If  we  mistake  not,  he 
will  find  it  a  valuable  substitute  for  almost  any  other  that  has 
been  used  in  academies  or  similar  schools.  It  is  a  book  which 
comes  opportunely  at  this  time  for  the  manufacturer,  and  it  is 
one  ^vhich  every  person  connected  with  the  chemical  part  of 
manufacturing  will  find  of  great  service  in  his  business. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

^The  new  ammgement  of  the  contents  of  our  work  will  render  it  convenient 
to  place  those  articles  which  relate  to  common  and  primary  schools  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  each  Number ;  while  those  which  relate  to  collegiate  or  intermedi- 
ate institutions,  such  as  academies  &c.  will  follow  the  Reviews.    This  division 
of  the  various  stages  of  education  will  be  favourable,  we  think,  to  correct  and 
systematic  information  regarding  seminaries  of  every  description,  whether  pub- 
lic or  private.     We  are  happy  to  commence  this  arrangement  with  an  article 
so  deserving  of  attention  as  the  ibllowing.     It  presents  the  prospectus  of  one  of 
the  numerous  private  efibrts  recently  made  for  the  advancement  of  what  may 
be  called  superior  education,  as  embracing  a  higher  range  of  studies  than  has 
been  usual  at  academies  and  nmilar  schools.    The  sentiments  expressed  in  this 
prospectus  are,  as  our  readers  will  perceive,  those  of  one  familiar  with  the  busi- 
ness of  education,  and  with  the  dispositions  and  wants  of  the  young.     We  need 
not  particularize  those  ideas,  which,  in  this  and  many  other  documents  con- 
nected with  the  progress  of  education,  indicate  the  rising  demand  for  good  in- 
struction in  whatever  is  likely  to  be  useful  in  life.     We  prefer  leaving  the 
prospectus  to  address  itself  in  its  own  language  to  such  as  peruse  it,  and  would 
only  express  a  hope  that  the  judicious  care  tor  health  and  happiness,  which  if 
manifest  in  tlus  instance,  may  operate  extensively  with  the  enect  of  good  ex- 
ample.] 

BROOKLINE  GYMNASIUM. 
From  the  Protpeetua. 
Believing  the  existence  of  several  irresponsible  tribunals  in  a  school  to  be  in- 
compatible with  the  good  government  and  greatest  improvement  of  its  mem- 
bers, it  is  the  intention  of  the  instructor  to  employ  no  assistants  except  in  the 
modern  languages — ^he  can,  therefore,  of  necessity  .receive  but  a  limited  number. 
As  it  is  intended  that  the  physical  recources  shall  be  developed  at  the  same 
time  with  those  of  the  mind,  the  enclosures  have  been  made  to  embrace  sev- 
eral acres  of  land,  which  are  to  be  occupied  chiefly  as  a  play-ground  and  by 
apparatus  for  gymnastic  exercises.  It  is  unnecessary;  at  this  day,  to  discuss 
the  necessity  of  regular  exercise  to  the  health.  It  is  too  late  to  tell  us  that 
children  find  sufficient  exercise  in  their  plays,  without  any  systematic  course 
of  instruction.  And,  indeed,  setting  aside  the  fact  that  but  few  of  the  muscles 
Are  calied  into  action  in  the  ordinary  sports  of  children,  gymnastics  is  believed 
to  be  very  important  in  its  effects  on  the  mind.  There  is  no  stronger  motive  to 
exertion  than  the  conviction  of  gradual  and  constant  improvement,  whether  in 
relation  to  the  body  or  the  mind,  and  a  conviction  also,  tnat  this  improvement 
has  been  the  result  of  repeated  efibrte.  In  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium, 
the  boy  feels  every  day  an  increase  of  physical  strength — he  has  palpable  evi- 
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denc«  that  he  can  do  more  than  he  could  the  preceding  day,  and  he  feeU  at- 
•uied  that  what  he  cannot  maiter  to  day,  will,  by  repeated  eflbrts,  be  entirely 
In  his  power  tomorrow.  The  same  reasoning,  and  the  same  conchisions  hie 
will  naturally  and  necessarily  cairy  with  him  in  his  mental  eflbits  ;  and  k 
needs  but  little  argument  to  show  that  the  mind  which  is  thus  convinced  of 
its  own  powers,  of  its  constantly  increasing  recources,  must  make  a  proportkm- 
ate  advancement 

Besides,  it  is  essential  to  the  happiness  as  well  as  to  the  greatest  improre- 
ment  of  pupils,  that  all  distance,  au  reserve,  on  their  part  should  be  removed — 
that  they  snould  rather  look  upon  their  instructer,  as  one  who  is  deeply  inter- 
ested in  their  improvement  and  happiness,  than  as  one  who  is  appointed  mere> 
ly  to  listen  to  their  repetitions  of  a  formal  lesson.  By  constantly  associatii^ 
with  him  on  fiuniUar  tenns,  in  exercises,  which,  in  themselves,  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  promote  cheerfulness  of  n>irits  and  land  feelings,  tiiey  gradually  learn  to 
connect  him  with  the  recollection  of  scenes  which  have  a&Med  them  pleas- 
ure, and  thus  insensibly  to  regard  liim  and  themselves  as  sustaining  toward 
each  other  the  relation  of  parent  and  children,  with  a  mutual  obligation  to  res- 
pect  each  other's  feelings  and  promote  each  other's  good. 

In  pursuance  of  these  views  a  building  has  been  erected  in  which  gym- 
nastic apparatus  has  been  fitted  up,  and  in  which  the  boys  will  fbltow  a  regular 
course  ol  exercises,  every  day,  under  the  immediate  direction  of  the  instruc- 
ter. 

A  piece  of  ground  has  been  set  apart  expressly  for  a  play-ground  where  those 
games  which  combine  healthful  exercise  and  amusement  will  always  be  en- 
couraged. Frequent^bathing,  too,  »  deemed  essential  to  health — a  room  for 
this  purpose  has,  accordingly,  been  provided,  to  which  access  will  be  permitted 
as  ouen  as  shall  be  thought  expedient  An  apartment  is  also  reserved  to  be 
occupied  as  a  reading-room  and  library — ^which  will  be  a  room  of  general  resort 
for  the  boys  when  not  engaged  in  scho(rf  or  at  their  out-door  exercises,  and  in 
which  win  be  deposited  a  collection  of  books  for  general  readine,  selected  with 
express  reference  to  the  wants  of  boys  of  different  ages  and  different  degrees  of 
advancement 

As  respects  the  covemment  of  his  school,  the  instructer  intends  that  it  shall 
be  parental — he  will  appeal  to  his  pupils'  reason  rather  dian  to  their  fears — ^will 
be  guided  by  a  knowtedee  of  each  boy's  peculiar  temper  and  susceptibility  of 
impressions,  rather  than  by  a  code  of  laws,  which  shall  award,  in  all  cases,  pre- 
established  penalties  to  prescribed  offences.  Corporal  punii^ent,  it  is  be- 
lieved, may  be  entirely  dispensed  with,  and  a  parental  influence  substituted  for 
the  distant  severity  of  the  master.  Let  every  boy  be  made  to  feel,  that  on  his 
own  conduct  depends  the  estimation  in  which  he  is  heM  by  his  instructer  and 
his  classmates,  and  there  can  be  little  danger  of  his  allowing  himself  to  sacri- 
fice it 

The  course  of  instruction  will  involve  a  Iraowledge  of  every  thing  necessary 
for  the  preparation  of  boys  for  college  or  for  the  counting  room,  including  the 
higher  branches  of  mathematics  and  their  applications,  and  the  modern  languag- 
es— in  this  latter  department  the  instructer  will  be  assisted  by  native  teacners. 
Those  who  commence,  at  this  school,  the  study  of  the  languages,  whether 
ancient  or  modem,  will  begin  with  the  use  of  literal  interlineal  transla- 
tions, and  after  having  well  fixed  in  the  mind  the  signification  of  most  of  the 
common  words  of  the  language,  will  study  its  construction  by  the  use  of  the 
grammar. 

Apparatus  will  be  provided  for  experiments  in  natural  phUosophy  and  chem- 
istry, of  which  sciences  the  most  important  principles  will  be  communicated  in 
fiuniliar  lectures,  to  all  who  are  sufficiently  advanced  to  profit  by  them. 

In  all  branches  of  leamini;  the  instruction  will  be  as  practical  as  possible. 
The  instructer  will  not  consider  his  duty  as  performed  by  listening  two  or  three 
times  a  day  to  the  conning  of  an  appointed  task.  He  will,  in  all  possible  cases, 
dispense  with  the  use  of  text  books,  and  give  instruction  orally,  believing  that 
what  is  communicated  by  the  teacher,  and  illustrated  in  such  simple  terms  as  a 
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knowledgfe  of  the  difficultiefl  of  the  subject,  end  the  ctpteHlet  of  Ue  biereii 
Bay  suggest,  will  be  listened  to  with  more  interest  and  sdvantege  than  the  loo 
often  dry  and  abstruse  speculations  of  authors — not  that  authors  of  hterary  nd 
scientific  works  and  compilers  of  school  books  have  not  communicated  their 
ideas  clearly,  but  because  young  minds,  in  order  to  understand  a  subject  ftilly 
and  distinctly,  require  that  it  should  be  held  up  to  them  in  a  variety  of  lights— 
that  principles,  in  order  to  make  a  lasting  impression,  should  be  many  times  re* 
peated  and  illustrated  in  the  most  familiar  terms.  This  is  particularly  practica- 
ble in  Arithmetic,  and  some  of  the  higher  branches  of  Mathematics,  on  account 
of  the  admirable  facilities  which  inductive  reasoning  has  of  late  been  made  to 
furnish  in  this  department  Learners  have  heretofore  been  required  to  com- 
mit  to  memory  certain  general  principles,  without  knowingwhence  they  were 
deduced,  and  then  to  apply  them  mechanically  to  particular  cases.  This  meth* 
od  will  be  entirely  rejected.  Particular  examples  are  to  be  proposed  to  learn* 
ers,  and  they  are  then  to  be  allowed  to  iqllow  their  own  reason  to  legidmate 
conclusions— conclusions  which  they  perceive  to  be  unavoidable  and  certain. 
These  deductions  are  no  more  nor  less  than  die  general  principles  or  rules  widi 
which  the  old  system  sets  out 

Those  pupils  who  form  a  part  of  his  family  are  to  be  under  the  care  of  the 
iiMiructer  at  all  hours.  Parents  may  be  assured  that  their  children  are  not  to 
be  dismissed  after  the  regular  exercises  of  the  day,  as  of  no  further  interest  to 
bim — they  are  to  be  watched  over  at  their  plays  and  recreaUons,  as  well  as  at 
their  severer  studies— are  to  be  guided  in  their  general  reading — are  not  to  be 
indulged  for  tlie  sake  of  quieting  their  importimities,  nor  to  be  denied  any  In- 
nocent indulgences  for  the  sake  of  teaching  them  a  blind  acquiescence  in  tihe 
absolute  authority  ofa  master.  On  the  contrary,  the  instructer  will  endeavour, 
by  participating  in  whatever  concerns  them,  to  make  them  feel  that  what  sives 
tbem  pleasure  will  always  interest  himself— to  show  them  that  the  rehition 
they  sustain  towards  him  involves  not  only  the  acquisition  of  a  knowledge  of 
books,  but  a  Imowledge  of  the  world — the  knowledge  and  the  practice  of  what 
is  manly  and  generous  in  conduct  and  character. 

There  will  be  two  vacations  in  the  year,  one^inMay  and  June,  and  the  other 
in  September,  each  of  three  weeks. 

Terms,  $200  per  annum  for  Instruction,  Board,  Washing,  and  Mending.-— 
Bedstead,  bed,  vnd  bedding,  to  be  furnished  by  the  parents. 

L.  V.  HUBBARD. 

BrookUne,  JiprU  1st,  1828. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  OP  BUFFALO,   NBW-TORK. 
Extracts  from  tfie  Prospectus. 

That  die  science  of  Education,  wiUiin  ttie  last  half  century,  has  received 
astonishing  great  improvements,  every  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will 
readily  allow : — and  amons  the  most  important  of  diese  improvements,  none 
liftve  shown  so  conspicuouSy— have  tended  so  effectually  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge generally— to  call  out  the  latent  energy  of  the  youthful  mind,  and  to  pro- 
duce that  ardent  ambidon  and  laudable  emulation  so  particularly  desirable 
among  all  classes  of  scholars,  as  the  method  of  Monitorial  or  Mutual  Instruc* 
tUm.  This  mode  of  instruction,  we  venture  to  assert,  is  the  only  one  wldch  is 
philosophically  adapted  to  die  budding  talents  of  die  youdiful  genius,  aad 
while  we  are  sanguine  in  the  avowal  S(  our  belief,  we  are  fiilly  convinced,  tliat 
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by  thii  mode,  iostnicdoD  can  be  more  Aoroushly  and  efiectively  conveyed, 
and  education  more  easily  diflfiued  and  generally  disseminated  among  the  great 
mass  of  scholars,  than  can  possibly  be  otherwise  effected  by  any  known  meth- 
od.   Our  mode  of  instruction,  therefore,  will  be  MonitoiiaL 

As  to  the  anticipated  extent  of  erudition  to  be  here  acquired,  we  intend,  in 
our  plan,  to  commence  our  instructions  with  the  Alphabet,  and  the  rudimentaof 
Language,  and  to  pursue  a  course  of  Literature,  through  the  higher  walks  of 
Philology  and  Belles-Lettres;  and  to  communicate  a  uiorough  Knowledge  of 
the  most  refined  Modem  and  Living  Languages,  as  well  as  those  of  ancieot 
Greece  and  Rome. 

Our  contemplated  plan,  respecting  Science,  embraces  the  first  notions  of 
numbers,  and  the  first  mental  and  mechanical  operations  of  their  representa- 
tives, figures ;  proceeds  progressively  through  the  various  branches ;  extends 
through  the  higher  Mathematics,  and  to  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  the 
principles  of  Natural  and  Experimental  Philosophy.  The  general  outline  of 
our  course  here  proposed,  is  embraced  in  three  departments,  which  we  term  In- 
troductory, Junior,  and  Senior. 

We  do  not  indulge,  however,  in  the  expectation  that  every  scholar  who  is 
admitted  a  member  of  (he  High  School,  will  go  through  a  regular  course ;  nor 
is  any  particular  term  assigned  as  the  minimum  for  admission  ;  but  each  wiD 
be  admitted  according  to  the  wishes  of  parents  or  ipardians ;  and  to  those  more 
advanced  students,  who  have  little  time  to  prepare  kh*  entering  on  the  active 
pursuits  and  business  of  life,  we  wish  to  render  our  High  School,  a  Techno- 
logical Institute,  from  whence  the  pupil  might  be  transferred  to  the  busy 
scenes  of  the  world,  actually  fitted  fi>r  that  sphere  in  which  he  is  destined  to 
move. 

The  branch  of  the  High  School  for  the  education  of  Gii4s,  is  graduated  into 
the  same  number  of  departments ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  solid  and  usefiil  branch- 
es, and  the  advantages  in  the  Senior  Department,  of  the  lectures  in  Chemistry, 
Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Natural  Philosophy,  &c.,  they  will  have  opportu- 
nities, according  to  the  patronage  of  the  Institution,  of  improving  themselves  in 
Drawing,  Painting,  Music,  and  other  ornamental  branches  necessary  to  com- 
plete Female  Education. 

The  funds  necessary  for  erecting  suitable  buUdings,  during  the  ensuing  sea- 
son, are  already  subscribed ;  in  the  meantime,  as  a  temporary  resort,  con- 
veiUent  rooms  are  procured,  and  furnished,  in  which  the  undertaking  is  com- 
menced; and,  from  the  healthy  and  eligible  location  of  our  village,  the  great 
wantof  Scientific  and  Literary  Institutions  in  the  surrounding  country;  the 
moderate  charge  for  tuition  ;  the  known  reputation  of  the  Principal,  Mr.  Jona- 
than Dodge,  and  the  confidence  in  his  appointment  of  able  Professors  and  assis- 
tant Teachers ;  we  anticipate  no  small  share  of  that  liberal  patronage,  which 
an  enlightened  public  is  wont  to  bestow. 

Bufilo,  JV.  F.  Feb.  1,  1829. 

Josiah  Trowbridge,  Reuben  B.  Heacock,Heman  B.  Potter,  Thomas  C.  Love, 
John  G.  Camp,  William  Hodge,  Henry  Kip,  Ebcnezer  Johnson,  Joseph  Stock- 
ing, John  B.  Hicks,  Barent  I.  Staats,  William  Ketchum,  George  Colt,  Elijah 
D.  Efner,  Abner  Bryant,  Trustees  of  the  Buffalo  High  School,  Association. 

Extracts  from  the  By-Laws  of  (he  Buffalo  High  School  Association. 

Section  8.  Registers  shall  be  kept  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  in 
which  shall  be  entered  the  names  of  all  the  scholars,  the  date  of  their  admis- 
sion, department,  promotion,  and  discharge  from  school. 

Section  4.  The  Principal  is  to  appoint  and  employ  such  professors,  or  asss- 
tant  teachers,  in  the  several  departments,  as  may  be  deemed  necessary  for  the 
good  reputation  and  rapid  advancement  of  the  school — warranted  by  the  pecu- 
niary prosperity  of  the  Institution. 

Section. 6.  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Natural  History,  Natural 
PhUotfophy,  Astronomy,  and  otiiier  Sciences,  will  be  delivered  at  the  High 
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School,  which  the  scholars  hi  the  senior  department  may  attend,  free  of  ex- 
pense. 

Section  6.  An  annual  public  examination  of  the  High  School,  shall  take 
pla<^e  by  the  direction  and  arrangement  of  the  Principal,  under  the  auspices  of 
tbe  board  of  Trustees. 

Section  8.  The  exercises  of  each  department  of  the  High  School  shall  com- 
mence with  reading  a  chapter,  or  part  thereof,  from  the  sacred  scriptures,  but 
no  catechism  or  instruction  in  the  peculiar  tenets  ofany  particular  religious  de- 
nomination whatever,  shall  be  introduced  or  used  in  the  High  School. 

Section  10.  Regular  attendance  of  the  scholars  will  be  insisted  on,  and  re- 
cords kept,  under  direction  of  the  Principal,  of  the  attendance  or  absence  of  each 
throughout  the  term  or  session. 

Section  14.  The  Buffalo  High  School  shall  be  in  session  the  amount  of  forty 
four  weeks  in  each  year,  and  may  be  divided  into  two  sessions  or  four  quarters, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Principal. 

Section  15.  An  extia  charge,  from  the  term  prices  hereafter  mentioned,  may 
be  made,  for  the  French,  Spanish,  German,  or  Italian  language  :  and  in  the  Fe- 
male department,  for  Music,  Drawing,  Painting,  Lace  or  fine  Needle  Work. 
Section  17.  The  course  of  Instruction,  shall  be  as  follows: — 
Introdttctory  Department,  Alphabet;  Spelling;  Reading;  Writing  on 
Slates ;  first  notions  of  Drawing  and  of  Numbers ;  Elements  of  Arithmetic, 
mental  and  mechanical  as  far  as  through  the  fiirst  four  rules ;  Elementary 
branches  of  Grammar  and  Geography;  some  branches  of  Natural  History; 
Gymnastics  ;  and  whatever  else  may  be  deemed  proper  or  important. 

Junior  Department.  Former  studies  continued ;  Writing,  on  Paper ;  Gram- 
mar ;  Geography,  principally  by  Maps  ;  Arithmetic  through  Proportion ;  Elc- 
cution ;  continuance  oi  Natural  History;  Linear  Drawing;  use  of  the  Globes; 
Gymnastics ;  and  other  branches,  if  deemed  expedient. 

Senuyf  Depcuiment.  Former  studies  completed;  Reading;  Spelling  by 
dictation ;  Writing ;  ornamental  Penmanship ;  Arithmetic  complete,  with  aU 
the  ra/tono/^  of  its  principles  ;  Grammar  and  Geography  complete  ;  projectkm 
and  delineation  of  Maps ;  Book- Keeping ;  Algebra ;  Geometry ;  Linear  Draw- 
ing and  descriptive  Greometry ;  plane  and  spherical  Trigonometiy ;  Astronomy ; 
Mensuration ;  Navigation  ;  Surveying,  with  a  course  of  Civil  and  topographi- 
cal Engineering ;  Conic  Sections ;  Dialling;  Latin,  Greek,  French,  and  Span- 
ish languages ;  Ancient  Geography ;  Antiquities  ;  History ;  Elocution  ;  dom- 
position  ;  Chemistry  ;  Mineralogy ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Gymnastics ;  with 
such  other  branches  of  science  or  language  as  may  be  required ;  and  in  the 
Female  department,  Fine  and  Ornamental  Needle  Work ;  Music ;  Drawing, 
and  Painting. 

Section  18.  The  payment  of  the  price  of  Tuition  shall  be  made  to  the  Prin- 
cipal in  advance,  and  on  the  admission  of  any  scholar  after  the  commencement 
of  a  term,  the  tuition  shall  be  calculated  and  paid  to  the  next  regular  term 
day. 

Section  19.  The  price  of  tuition,  except  as  specified  in  the  16th  section  of 
this  article,  shall  not  be  varied  from  the  following  rates  . — Introductosy  De- 
partment $3;  Junior  $5;  Senior  $7;  Fuel  in  the  Jun for  and  Senior  De- 
partments, 25  cents— Pens  and  Ink  in  the  Junior  and  Senior  departments,  37 1-2 
cents  per  quarter. 


MOUNT   PLEASANT   CLASSICAL    INSTITUTION,    AMHERST,   MASS. 

[The  followmg  account  of  this  flourishing  school  is  taken  from  an  Exposition 
of  the  plan  of  instruction  and  discipline  &c.  The  views  of  education  expressed 
in  this  interesting  paper  have  been  formed  with  much  judicious  caution,  and, 
with  a  very  evident  regard  to  the  feelings  and  the  character  of  youth.    The 
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•eheme  ofioftnietioBis  liberal  and  elevated  in  its  arraii|peme]its ;  andtkwe 
who  have  olanned  it  have  commenced  their  undertaking  wiA  no  ordinary  de 
gree  of  zeal,  and  with  a  very  flattering  success.] 

Ix  a  Prospectus  issued  in  January  1827,  were  briefly  exhibited  the  design 
and  plan  of  tnis  Institution.  The  classes  in  the  various  departments  were  or- 
ganized on  the  1st  of  June,  and  the  chapel  dedicated  on  the  following  Sabbath. 
The  number  of  Instnicters  is  at  present  nine, — of  pupils,  many  of  whom  havt 
entered  on  a  course  of  study  embracing  several  years,  tixty-eight. 

As  at  the  <  InsUtut  d*  Education*  at  flofwyl,  Switzerland,  and  the  Academic 
■  and  Commercial  Gymnasia  of  Germany,  boys  are  received  at  a  very  early  age. 
Those  at  present  with  us  are  from  the  age  oifowr  to  »ixUen, — are  members  of 
one  little  community,  of  one  family,  in  which,  so  far  as  possible,  the  law  €f 
l&P€t  exercised  in  a  constant  supervision  extending  to  every-day  thought  and 
action,  is  made  to  supersede  the  necessity  of  a  severer  police.  On  this  subject* 
lest  we  should  seem  to  speak  of  an  ideal  state  of  things,  we  invite  the  stiictest 
scrutiny. 

It  may  not  be  irrevelant  to  remark  in  a  single  word,  that  the  object  of  thii 
Institution  is  to  combine  the  highest  advantages  of  public  and  private  educa- 
tion by  a  liberal,  and  necessarily  expensive  provision  of  instruction  in  the  vari- 
ous departlnents  of  Ancient  and  Modem  Learning,  Commercial  Theory,  &c.— 
by  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  physical  culture  in  the  Gymnasium,  and 
that  moral  and  religious  influence  which  contributes  to  fit  man  ibr  the  high 
purposes  of  existence. 

Our  business  is  to  giid  the  human  spirit  for  the  warfare  of  life,  to  develope 
and  direct  its  sterner  and  nobler  energies, — to  *  plant  germs  whose  fruit  is  for 
eternity.* 

The  history  of  our  little  commonwealth,  ^whUe  it  has  always  kept  before  us 
the  fact,  that  we  have  to  do  with  the  elements  of  human  nature,  has  corroborat- 
ed an  opinkm  which  we  have  longt^erished,  that,  since  the  character  receives 
its  impress,  in  a  very  great  degree,  from  the  circumstances  and  influences  un- 
der which  it  is  formed,  if  a  community,  secluded  from  the  contagion  of  indolent 
and  vicious  example,  be  pervaded  by  a  pure  and  elevated  sense  of  right,  and  a 
chastened  and  well  directed  enthusiasm,  it  will  exhibit  very  much  of  the  excel- 
lent and  lovely  of  character.  And  here  we  would  be  distinetly  understood  as 
opening  for  our  text-book  the  Christian  scriptures— as  knowing  and  teaching 
no  other  morality  than  that  of  the  Bible.  The  practical  business  of  education, 
contemplating  as  it  does,  the  developement  and  culture  of  the  intellect,  of  the 
moral  affections,  of  the  physical  nature  of  man,  looks  only  on  the  title  page  of 
the  volume,  when  it  forgets  his  higher  destinies.  The  mst  impulse  given  to  the 
human  soul  should  recognize  the  spirit  of  the  Chrigtian  Philoiopky  ;  the  sim* 
pleprinciplesof  the  science  of  Heaven  should  suggest  Uie  earliest  motives  of 
action  ;  the  serious,  yet  rational  and  cheerful  piety  of  the  Bible,  during  the 
whole  period  of  Education,  should  be  regarded  as  £e  crowning  grace  of  char- 
acter;  and  this  we  maintain  is  most  entirely  consbtent  with  a  refined  and  cher- 
ished t^te  for  intellectual  pleasures.  The  mind  which  has  been  nurtured  in 
the  chastening  and  purifying  atmosphere  oi  truth,  may  not  indeed  bend  in  idol- 
atrous worship  at  the  altar  of  the  old  philosophy,  nor  chant  its  morning  and 
evening  song  in  the  temple  of  Grecian  beauty ;  but  so  long  as  the  principles  of 
beauty,  the  modifications  of  emotion  and  sentiment  and  the  laws  which  gov- 
ern our  intellectuah  operations  remain  the  same,  it  will  never  cease  to  admire 
the  gifted  genius  of  other  ages  and  nations,  embodicMi  in  the  treasures  of  classic 
literature. 

In  intellectual  culture  we  deem  the  philosophy  of  Bacon  that  of  common 
sense — thus  proceeding  from  particulars  to  generals — advancing  from  element- 
ary p^nciples  through  tne  luminous  path  of  truth,  the  mind,  accustomed  fiom 
the  vividness  and  clearness  of  its  own  perceptions,  to  an  intimate  and  entire  ac- 
ouaintance  with  its  powers,  learns  to  confide  with  safety  in  its  own  operations. 
It  should  be  the  business  of  this  culture  to  acquaint  the  mind  with  itself->4o 
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liiqittrt  <  (n>(ckBa«  of  iofestigatkm,  pttieoce  of  retetr^  fte  pMPM- W 
irttfa  difficultiec— accuracy  of  tbourht  and  clearDeai  ofifiwaing — la 
judgment,  refine  the  taste,  instil  delicacy  of  feeling,  virid  perception  of 
beauty  and  moral  excellence* — in  a  word,  to  place  all  the  Realties  of  tbe 
lect  ander  the  control  of  a  well  regulated  attention.  E^ery  tSon  of  inatraciMHi 
should,  we  conceive,  have  a  beaiini:,  more  or  leas  direct,  upon  these  remllB. 
The  mind  will  then  take  care  of  itself— limiting  its  pupilage,  not  by  the  csact- 
ments  of  the  Senatus  Academicus,  hot  hy  the  boundaries  of  human  life — its  ef> 
forts,  not  by  the  known  boundaries  of  human  science,  but  by  the  wide  ranee  of 
pcMsibility.  Happily  the  mind  is  so  constituted,  that  in  acquiring  this  ael^coa- 
tFol  it  furnishes  itself  with  rich  and  various  knowledge. 

The  Gymnasium,  which,  from  the  period  of  the  Grecian  and  Roman  Palso- 
trae  to  the  times  of  Mercurialis  and  Jahn,  had  hardly  been  a  subfect  of  speculn- 
tion,  has  come  at  length  to  claim  its  appropriate  place  in  the  burineas  of  edu- 
cation. Nothing,  we  conceive,  can  be  more  evident  to  common  sense  reflec- 
tion, than  thatthe  equilibrium  of  all  the  powers,  trhich  the  very  constitutiao 
of  our  nature  suggests  as  of  the  last  importance  in  the  formation  of  character, 
must  be  sacrificed,  without  an  eariv,  systematic  and  oontined  course  of  phya- 
cal  culture.  Of  this  we  are  most  fully  convinced.  The  lessons  of  our  Gym- 
nastic grounds,  therefore,  under  the  direction  of  a  Master,  are,  during  nearly 
tbe  whole  year,  as  regular  as  those  of  the  class  rooms.  From  this  course  we 
have  already  realized  the  most  beneficial  results,  in  every  case  of  debilitated 
constitution. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  we  think,  that  the  Government  of  such  a  community, 
with  its  own  public  sentiment,  and  it  own  atmosphere  of  moral  feelin|;,  should 
be,  in  its  srand  features,  strictly  parental.  No  other,  than  the  guardian  spirit 
of  parentu  influence,  extending  its  vigilant,  yet  afiectiooate  supervision  to  the 
whole  history  of  sentiment  and  action, — blending  its  holier  sympathies  at  the 
altar  of  the  common  Father — ^yet  sustaining  its  own  prerogative  by  a  mild,  but 
unwavering  decision,  that  is  rather  felt  than  communicated  by  language,  can 
successfiilly  regulate  and  chasten  the  elastic  and  buoyant  temperament  of  youth. 
There  is  an  avenue  to  *  the  heart's  deep  fount  of  feeling*  which  we  endeavour 
to  make  familiar— for  it  opens  *  the  treasures  of  the  snow' — and  the  first  char- 
acters drawn  there  should  be — affection— <luty. 

A  strictly  parental  government,  will,  however,  if  the  fomily  be  numerooa, 
exercise  discretion  in  reference  to  the  details  of  its  executive.  In  the  exercise 
of  Mich  discretion,  the  nature  of  circumstances — and  the  operation  of  the  laws 
and  motives  of  human  action  under  given  circumstances  will  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

The  genius  of  the  free  institutions  of  this  country  developes  the  republican 
principles  of  our  nature  at  a  very  early  period  oflife.  It  were  erroneous  how- 
ever to  conclude,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  American  youth,  therefore,  are  In 
all  respects  competent  to  govern  themselves ;  or  on  the  other,  that  it  offerB  no 
violence  to  these  principles,  to  subject  them  entirely  to  despotic  power.  We 
would  draw  neither  concluskm  ;  but  firom  the  fact,  since  we  conceive  it  such, 
receive  a  practical  suggestion, — making  our  fiist  object  to  produce  and  sustain 
a  correct  tone  of  public  sentiment— then  to  introduce — always  under  modlfica- 
tkms  perfectly  understood — the  republican  spirit  only  so  far  as  manifestly  con- 
tributes to  the  best  good.  This,  it  may  be  allowed  us,  perhaps,  to  say  we  thhik 
we  have  done. 

As  every  feature  of  our  executive  details  b  perfectly  simple,  we  introduce 
them  here  rather  as  an  illustration  of  the  preceding  remarks.  From  the  whole 
body  a  Class  of  Honor  is  formed,  consisting  only  of  those  who  are  distinguished 
by  unexceptionable  deportment,  ft  Just  sense  of  right,  and  unimpeached  moral 
courage.  These  are  consequently  for  the  most  part  from  the  Senior  boys.  They 
are  proposed,  from  time  to  time,  by  ourselves,  as  we  deem  them  eligible,  and 
are  received  or  rejected  by  their  fellows,  according  to  their  estimation  of  their 
qualifications.    From  this  <  Class  of  Honor,'  thus  constituted,  an  oflender  is,  at 
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our  diacredoD,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  offence/  allowed  to  elect  bisju- 
ly  of  twelve.  These  are  assembled,  (one  of  us  always  prending  and  condact- 
ing  the  examination) — the  evidence,  or  which  is  moie  common,  if  the  charge  be 
well  grounded,  the  frank  avowal  of  the  accused,  is  heard— opportunity  taken, 
while  the  individual  is  present,  for  remarks  upon  the  nature  of  the  offence,  the 
▼erdict  rendered — and  if  guilty,  the  punishment  awarded.  The  ri^t  is  always 
retained  by  us  of  mitigating  me  verdict,  or  of  pardon.  The  result  nas  been  m 
every  instance,  thmien  these  sessions  have  been  of  tare  occurrence,  most  satis- 
fiictory.  The  individual  sees  in  the  verdict,  when  punished,  the  frown  of  pub- 
lic sentiment — the  strong  expression  of  offended  right,  which  cannot  fail  to  be 
understood  and  felt.  It  will  have  been  perceived,  however,  that  while  we 
have  entire  confidence  in  the  operation  oi  these  principles,  thus  modified,  we 
regard  the  happiest  feature  of  such  a  government  the  precautionary  and  con- 
trolling influence  of  the  Law  of  Love. 

On  the  subject  of  motives,  we  have  already  intimated,  that  the  highest  das 
is  to  be  derived  from  our  hie;hest  and  most  sacred  relations ; — the  next  in  order, 
as  we  conceive,  are  those  arising  from  the  filial  relation.  Allied  to  this  class  is 
that  which  has  to  do  with  the  public  sentiment. 

In  respect  to  the  first — the  one  pervading  impression  of  an  omniscient  and 
omnipresent  Deity  as  inculcated  by  the  breathing  eloquence  of  nature— 4he 
*  line  upon  line,'  read  out  at  the  altar  of  our  morning  and  evening  solemnities 
— the  faithful  and  affectionate  preaching  of  tlie  word — the  *  ^umen  iuUtt* 
which  should  appear  over  the  classic  desk — all  should  conspire  to  excite  the 
highest  efforts  of  intellect,  while  they  form  the  heart  to  whatever  is  exalted 
aira  refined  in  sentiment — pure  and  ennobling  in  christianized  human  sympa- 
thy. 

The  two  latter  classes  of  motives,  we  conceive,  are  also  of  great  importance 
— those  derived  fi'om  the  filial  relation — and  those  which  arise  from  the  relation 
sustained  to  the  community.  Hence  a  system  which  shall  bring  •listinctly  be- 
fore the  eye  of  the  parent  and  instructers ; — which  shall  at  periodical  seasons 
present  to  the  body  of  pupils,  an  exact  transcript  of  daily  individual  history,  both 
as  to  conduct  and  recitation,  rarely  fails  powerfully  to  influence  the  will.  This 
we  realize  in  our  system  of  weekly  reports. 

The  whole  number  of  boys,  according  to  the  relative  situation  of  their  dor- 
mitories, for  purposes  of  inspection,  is  divided  into  five  sections.  Over  each  is 
S laced  a  Prefect,  whose  duty  it  is  to  notice  any  departure  fi^m  established 
tws  of  correct  deportment  The  report  of  each,  dating  its  first  items  on  Fri- 
day evening,  closes  the  week  on  the  following  Friday  afternoon.  An  abstract  of 
the  whole  is  presented  on  Friday  evening,  at  the  Meeting  of  Instructers,  by  the 
Auditor  of  Reports.  At  this  meeting,  the  Reports  fix»m  the  several  departments 
of  instruction  are  presented  by  the  gentlemen  sustaining  these  departments. 
The  whole,  after  careful  examination,  are  referred  to  the  close  of  the  class  duties 
at  12  o'clock  on  the  following  day,  (Saturday,)  when  all  the'pupils  are  assem- 
bled in  the  chapel  for  the  hearing  of  Reports  and  a  familiar  lecture,  upon  con- 
duct, manners,  fiic.  At  this  session,  occupying  usually  an  hour  and  a  half,  the 
abstracts  of  the  reports  are  publicly  read,  and  when  necessary,  commented  upon. 
After  being  thus  disposed  of,  they  are  passed  into  volumes  prepared  for  the  pur- 
pose, and  always  accessible  to  parents  and  friends.  Parents  are  expected  to 
request  from  their  sons  faithful  abstracts  from  these  reports  always  made  under 
the  direction  of  the  Clerk.f 

*  Only  the  few  more  serious  offences  are  thus  referred— others  always  de- 
cided at  once  by  ourselves. 

t  The  principle  on  which  the  class  Report  is  made,  should  be  fully  in  the 
possession  of  parents. — A  maximum,  3,  is  fixed  npon,  representing  the  most 
perfect  recitation  or  exercise  which  it  is  in  Uie  power  of  the  best  tsdents  of  tho 
sections,  tlic  stage  of  advancement  being  considered,  to  exhibit.  The  degree 
of  imperfection  is  represented  by  fractional  deductions — thus,  2. 9. 2.  6. 
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There  are  other  motives,  to  which,  in  a  very  few  cases,  we  have  occasioD  to 
resort.  When  the  current  of  moral  feeling  has  been  poisoned,  and  the  intellec- 
tual furniture  wrecked  by  previous  injudicious  management,  die  higher  incen- 
tives to  exertion  MX  of  effect.  In  such  cases,  (which  happily  have  been  with 
as  rare,)  we  are  willing  patiently  to  range  the  whole  world  of  means  and  mo- 
tives, excluding  only  those  of  a  strictly  severe  corporal  nature.  If,  titer  a  short 
period  these  are  unsuccessful,  our  only  course  is  diinussion.  The  principle, 
that  the  many  should  not  be  corrupted  by  the  individual,  forbids  that  we  should 
continue  a  boy  of  this  character  for  a  long  experiment  The  most  powerful  of 
mil  influences  in  such  cases,  is  strong  public  sentiment,  reprobating  every  spe- 
criesof  vice  in  mental  or  moral  habit. 

While  we  sincerely  commiserate  the  parent  who  is  afflicted  with  such  a  son, 
vre  feel  obliged  to  be  understood,  as  rejecting  every  application  of  this  kind — as 
requiring  the  most  undoubted  testimonials  bom  the  instructers  from  whose 
hands  candidates  for  admission  come  to  us — with  a  frank  statement  of  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  habits  from  parents  and  guardians  themselves. 

[The  whole  pamphlet  from  which  the  preceding  paragraphs  are  extracted, 
abounds  in  useful  thoughts  on  education ;  and  we  regret  the  impossibility  of 
transcribing  it  throughout,  in  our  present  number.  We  shall  return  to  it,  bow- 
er, at  our  next  opportunity. — It  is  documents,  we  think,  such  as  this  and  the 
two  which  precede  it,  that  afford  the  most  satisfying  evidence  of  the  progress  of 
general  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  education,  as  a  most  efficient  means  of  pro- 
moting human  happiness.] 


NOTICES. 

WORKS    IN  THE  DSPABTMElfT  OF   SOUCATIOIT. 

Johnson's  English  Dictionary,  as  improved  hy  Todd  and  abridg- 
ed by  Chalmers  ;  with  Walker's  pronouncing  Dictionary,  com- 
bined. To  which  is  added  Walker's  Key  to  the  Classical  Pronun- 
ciation of  Greek,  Latin,  and  Scripture  Proper  Names.  Boston. 
Charles  Ewer  and  T.  Harrington  Carter.  1828.  18mo.  pp. 
1156. 

We  have,  at  present,  barely  space  to  mention  this  valuable  work.^  It  com- 
mends itself  to  extensive  patronage  and  general  use,  by  the  sanction  of  the 
eminent  names  which  it  bears  upon  its  tide  ;  and  to  the  American  public  it 
comes  with  the  additional  recommendation  of  the  editorial  care  of  Mr.  J.  E. 
Worcester. 

This  Dictionary  seems  to  us  decidedly  the  most  useful  and  satisfactory  that 
has  yet  been  offered,  for  general  use,  in  our  language.  It  combines  advantages 
too  numerous  to  be  adequately  mentioned  in  the  room  we  can  afford  in  our 

} present  number,  but  to  which  we  shall  take  occasion  to  revert,  in  detail,  at  a 
uture  opportunity.  We  are  glad  to  observe  that  a  school  edition  of  this  work 
is  in  preparation,  corresponding  no  doubt,  in  merit,  to  the  larger  dictionary, 
DOW  under  notice.  We  would  leave  this  work  with  the  expression  of  our 
hope  that  all  teachers  who  give  instruction  in  the  English  language,  will  avail 
diemselves  of  its  aid. 
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Phiedri  Fabule  Expurgats.  Accedunt  Traetatas  de  Vena 
lambico,  Notuls  AnglicaB,  et  Qusest tones.  In  usum  Scholse  B09- 
toniensis.  Bostonis ;  Sumptibus  Hilliard^  Gray,  Little,  et  Wil- 
kins.     1827.     12oio.    pp.  130. 

To  teachers  who  vahie  the  assistance  of  neat  and  accurate  editions  of  tibe 
books  used  in  classical  instruction,  this  little  volume  will  he  very  acceptable. 
It  forms  another  useful  contribution  to  the  improvement  of  education  in  the 
department  in  which  the  school  from  which  it  proceeds  is  so  justly  eminent 
By  the  labours  of  Mr.  Gould,  the  Principal  of  that  seminary,  and  his  assistant, 
Mr.  Leverett,  oreparatory  education  has  received  the  aid  of  several  excellent 
books,  among  wnich  our  readers  will  recollect,  as  mentioned  in  former  notices, 
a  revised  edition  of  Adams*  Grammar,  an  improved  Ovid  and  Liber  Primus. 
Besides  which  is  a  valuable  edition  of  Virgil,  and  a  Juvenal  now  in  press. 

It  would,  we  think,  be  a  great  benefit  to  classical  schools  generally,  if  simi- 
lar editions  of  all  the  preparatory  authors  were  to  foUow  the  mx^  already  pub« 
Ushed.  With  a  few  honourable  exceptions,  the  common  editions  of  these 
works  tie  in  a  very  bad  condition  both  as  to  text  and  typography. 

BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

Lore  of  Admiration,  or  Mary's  Vist  to  B .    A  Moral  Tale. 

Bj  a  Lady.    New  Haven.    A.  H.  Maltby.     1828.     18mo.    pp. 
160. 

This  volume  belongs  properly  to  the  class  of  minor  religious  novels,  and  will 
fidl  more  properly  under  the  notice  of  the  religious  periodicals  of  the  day, 
than  of  a  work  devoted  to  die  general  object  of  education.  We  may  take  the 
opportunity,  however,  to  say  that  it  is  neatly  executed,  is  written  with  evident 
talent,  and  aims  at  a  good  moral  lesson. 

A  History  of  the  Rings  and  Queens  of  France,  with  Engravings 
representing  them  in  their  Costumes.  Translated  from  the 
French.    Boston.    Samuel  G.  Goodrich.     1828.    pp.  140. 

This  interesting  book  forms  a  kind  of  bk>graphical  chronology,  applied  to  the 
history  of  France.  It  is  intended  for  young  oiildren,  to  whom  chronology  is  a 
drystudy  without  the  assistance  of  biography. 

The  engraviiM;s  which  are  generally  executed  with  excellent  taste  and  a 
spirited  expressfon,  form  a  very  useful  part  of  the  work.  They  are  intended 
to  give  a  definitive  notion  of  the  costume  of  the  successive  sovereigns,  as  will 
he  understood  by  reference  to  p.  188,  where  the  progress  of  fashion  is  defineat* 
ed  in  a  very  expressive  style.  The  work  is  not,  of  course,  intended  to  furnish 
a  full  history  of  France,  but  a  selection  of  the  most  striking  and  important 
events,  as  connected  with  the  lives  and  actions  of  the  monarcl^  It  resembles, 
in&is  respect,  Scott's  Tales  of  a  Grandfather,  but  is  more  brief  in  its  Incidents 
as  it  is  designed  chiefly  for  chronological  purposes  ;  while  much  general  infor- 
mation connected  with  the  progress  of  society^,  is  dven  in  separate  chapters, 
which  cannot  &il  to  j^rove  very  instructive  as  well  as  entertaining  to  young 
readers. 
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▲DTANTA0E8  OF  GENERAL  EDUCATION. 

[From  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of 
ENibUc  Instruction,  to  the  Legislature  of  Maryland,  Dec.  1827.] 

^  The  best  aermce  that  can  be  rendered  to  a  country  y  next  to  giving 
ii  Uberttfy  lie$  in  diffusing  the  mental  improvemeniy  et^taUy  essential  0 
the  preservation  and  enjoyment  of  the  blessing.^ 

Such  are  the  words  of  the  sage  of  Montpelier,  addressed  to 
the  writer  of  this  report,  and  no  freeman  who  is  qualified  to  pre- 
serve and  enjoy  his  proper  title  will  attempt  to  impugn  the  great  / 
truth  which  they  assert ;  and  to  pursue  the  language  of  another       y 
patriot,  and  distinguished  philanthropist  and  orator,  in  reference 
to  the  means  which  human  wisdom  can  devise  for  augmenting 
the    public  virtue   and  intelligence,  it  may  be  truly  said  that, 
these,  powerful  agents  summon  to  their  aid  all  those  internal 
improvements,  which  cheapening,  expediting,  and  facilitating 
the  transmission  of  every  species  of  moral,  political,  and  social 
intelligence,  whether  by  books,  letters,  or  friendly  communion, 
supply  wings  to  knowledge,  and  winnow  its  healthful  influence 
over  all  the  dwellings  and  pursuits  of  man — ^guiding  and  quick- 
ening the  operations  of  laborious  industry,  and  ingenious  art — so- 
lacing the  rest  of  wearied  diligence  ;  supplying  with  thought  the 
vacuity  of  suspended  action  ;   instructing   and  delighting  the 
leisure  of  accumulated  wealth  ;  detecting  the  artifices  of  polit- 
ical intrigue  ;  confounding  the  schemes  of  profligate  ambition  ; 
animating  the  patriot's  hope,  and  nerving  the  hero's  arm — and 
we  must  all  admit  that  the  most  important  end  of  education  in 
this  Union  is  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  among  the  great  body 
of  the  people.     This  truth  is  engrafted  upon  the  political  con- 
stitutions of  some  of  our  states,  and  practically  manifested  by 
their  laws.     And   when  we  compute  how  large  a   portion   of 
our  happiness  depends  on  the  wisdom  and  stability  of  our  pecu- 

*  Articles  in  this  department  will  henceforward  be  arrasged  so  is  to  occupy 
the  latter  part  of  every  Number. — Ed, 
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liar  legislatioD,  we  caoDot  but  feel  the  deepest  solicitude  for  the 
common  spread  of  this  blessing. 

The  beneficial  effects  of  a  systematic  course  of  education  in 
New- York,  from  which  in  fact  our  system  is  mainly  drawn,  are 
happily  portrayed  in  a  recent  message  of  the  distinguished 
governor  of  that  state — he  says,  in  substance,  that  the  first  duty 
of  government,  and  the  surest  evidence  of  good  government  is 
the  encouragement  of  literature — it  is  the  precursor  and  protect- 
or of  free  institutions  under  which  we  may  confide  as  the  con- 
servative power,  that  will  watch  over  our  liberties  and  guard 
them  against  fraud,  intrigue,  corruption,  and  violence. — A  good 
system  of  common  education  may  be  considered  as  the  ^  paUo' 
dium  of  ourfreedomy^  for  no  apprehension  of  its  subversion  can 
be  entertained  as  long  as  the  great  body  of  the  people  are  en- 
lightened. 

In  further  support  of  this  opinion,  and  to  prove  that  independ- 
ent of  political  considerations,  the  public  economy  is  concerned 
in  the  encouragement  and  maintenance  of  this  interest,  the  fol- 
lowing facts  are  presented. 

1.  That  all  the  official  reports  of  New-England,  New-York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  testify  that  the  cost  of  education  has  been 
reduced  by  the  operation  of  modern  improvements,  such  as  those 
herein  proposed,  to  one  fiflh  of  what  it  was  under  the  old  sys- 
tem of  private  schools. 

2.  That  those  reports  do  further  prove  that  the  high  qualifi- 
cations and  industry  of  teachers,  which  are  secured  in  propor- 
tion to  the  certainty  of  well  requited  employment,  and  their  re- 
sponsibility to  the  public,  insure  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  du- 
ties and  a  corresponding  improvement  in  their  scholars. 

3.  That  there  has  been  an  interesting  improvement  in  the 
moral  character  of  the  people  wherever  the  system  of  public 
schools  has  had  a  fair  experiment. 

The  Superintendent  cannot  omit  a  passing  remark  upon  an 
objection,  or  rather  an  imaginary  difficulty,  which  has  been 
raised  by  some  in  opposition  to  the  primary  schools — it  is  the 
supposed  impracticability  of  procuring  an  adequate  supply  of 
qualified  teachers.  To  this  it  is  deemed  sufficient  to  answer, 
that,  beginning  with  the  materials  at  present  in  the  state,  in 
progression  those  materials  will  ameliorate  ;  and  in  fine,  the  re- 
quired means  will  be  guaranteed  and  insured  from  the  natural 
effect  of  its  operation.  And,  in  addition  to  this  resource,  the 
act  for  the  dissemination  of  literature,  may  be  viewed  as  an 
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important  auxiliary  ;  and,  in  process  of  time,  the  establishment 
of  a  central  school  for  teachers,  with  branches  in  the  several 
counties,  may  be  considered  as  indispensable  to  the  greatest 
practical  extension  of  its  benefits. 


IMPROVEMENT   OF    COMMON    EDUCATION. 

[From  a  pamphlet  containing  the  Revised  Statute  relative  to 
Common  -Schools  in  the  State  of  New-York.]    . 

Onb  of  the  principal  reasons  why  the  standard  of  education 
in  the  common  schools  has  not  been  more  elevated,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  unwillingness  on  the  part  of  the  school  districts,  to 
make    adequate  compensation  to  teachers  of  approved  talents 
and   qualifications.     How  ebe  does  it  happen,  that  at  a  time 
when  the  merchant  is  overstocked  with  clerks,  and  the  profes- 
sions of  law  and  of  medicine  are  thronged  with  students  ;  there 
IB  such    a  lamentable  deficiency  in  the  number  of  those  who 
have  the  inclination  and  the  ability,  to  engage  in  the  business 
of  instruction  ?     Is  it  not  to  be  ascribed  to  the  more  liberal  en* 
couragement  ofibred  by  other  employments,  compared  with  the 
compensation  of  school  teachers  ?    Institutions  for  the  forma- 
tion of  instructors  are  desirable  ;  but  the  education  of  teachers 
would   be  unavailing,  unless  the  districts  could  appreciate  the 
importance  of  afibrding  such  compensation  as  would  command 
their  services.     There  could  be  no  other  guaranty,  that  those 
who  were  educated  for  the  purpose,  would  engage  in  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching.     Other  causes  may  have  their  influence  ;  but 
the  seat  of  the  difficulty  may  be  traced  to  the  disinclination  in 
the  districts,  to  make  adequate  compensation  for  the  requhred 
talents  and  services.     This  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact,  that 
those  districts  which  adopt  a  liberal  course,  have  able  teachers 
and  good  schools.     The  business  of  education  should  be  com- 
mitted to  the  best  talents  in  the  country  ;  and  it  is  in  vain  to 
^    think  of  procuring  the  choicest  fruits  without  pacing  the  market 
price.     The  monthly  wages  of  the  teachers  of  district  schools, 
^e  frequently  one  third  less  than  the  amount  paid  to  experi- 
enced clerks,  or  journeymen  mechanics  in  the  same  vicinity  ; 
and  what  is  still  more  discouraging  to  the  teacher,  he  finds  em- 
ployment not  more  than  half  the  year.     In  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things,  many  of  the  common  schools  are  kept  by  per- 
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SODS  who  resort  to  the  occupation  as  a  temporary  expedient,  to 
aid  them  in  acquiring  some  other  profession.  They  are  with- 
out the  experience,  which  is  so  important  to  an  instructer  of 
youth,  and  can  have  very  little  ambition  to  establish  a  reputa- 
tion in  an  employment  to  which  they  have  resorted  for  tempo- 
rary purposes.  It  is  desirable  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  dis- 
trict should  feel  a  deeper  interest,  and  give  more  attention  to 
the  schools,  where  the  characters  of  their  children  are  in  some 
measure  to  be  formed.  Duty  as  well  as  interest  prompt  them 
to  such  a  course.  If  under  the  charge  of  an  able  instructer,  a 
child  can  be  advanced  as  far  at  twelve  years  of  age,  as  is 
usual  in  the  ordinary  mode  at  eighteen  ;  then  there  is  a  clear 
saving  of  six  years,  to  bo  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  addition- 
al knowledge,  or  applied  to  the  service  of  the  parent.  It  is  ev- 
ident that  such  results  are  attainable,  under  the  improved  sys- 
tems, and  the  best  instructors  ;  and  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to 
adopt  such  improvements  as  have  been  tested  and  sanctioned 
by  experience.  Notwithstanding  the  rapid  advances  which  this 
state  has  made  in  population,  in  wealth,  in  agriculture,  manu- 
factures and  internal  improvements  ;  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that 
the  mode  of  instruction  in  the  mass  of  the  common  schools,  has 
remained  almost  stationary.  This  remark  is  not  applied  dis- 
paragingly, but  in  reference  to  the  state  of  common  schoob, 
compared  with  that  elevated  character  which  it  is  desirable 
they  should  attain. 

The  course  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  ought  to 
be  adapted  to  the  business  of  life,  and  to  the  actual  duties 
which  may  devolve  upon  the  persons  instructed.  In  a  govern- 
ment where  every  citizen  has  a  voice  in  deciding  the  most  im- 
portant questions,  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  every  person 
should  be  able  to  read  and  write,  but  that  he  should  be  well  in- 
structed in  the  rights,  privileges,  and  duties  of  a  citizen.  In- 
struction should  be  coextensive  with  universal  suffrage.  An 
unenlightened  mind  is  not  recognized  by  the  genius  of  a  repub- 
lican government.  The  constitution  of  Peru  (South  America), 
provides  that  afler  the  year  1 840,  no  one  shall  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  citizenship,  who  is  not  able  to  read  and  write.  This 
is  a  much  more  rational  qualification  for  voting  than  the  free- 
hold test,  which  has  recently  been  abolished  in  this  state,  fki 
addition  to  becoming  acquainted  with  the  history  of  his  own 
town,  county,  state,  and  nation  ;  the  scholar  should  be  made 
acquainted  with  the  laws  relating  to  the  <  duties  and  privi- 
leges of  towns' — the  manner  in   which  the  business  of  the 
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county  is  transacted,  and  the  organization  and  powers  of  the 
government.  As  soon  as  a  young  man  enters  upon  active  life, 
he  is  called  upon  to  discharge  the  various  duties  of  a  citizen, 
and  the  necessary  instruction  to  qualify  him  for  an  intelligent 
discharge  of  duties,  so  important  to  himself  and  his  country, 
should  form  a  part  of  his  education. 

It  is  important  that  the  rising  generation  should  he  well  in- 
structed in  the  history  of  their  own  country.     Those  who  are 
to  be  the  future  guardians  of  our  free  government,  should  be 
made  acquainted  with  the  toil  and  suffering,  which  it  cost  to  es- 
tablish the  liberties  which  they  enjoy.     In  perpetuating  the  ex* 
ample  which  our  country  offers  to  the  world,  thai  man  is  capable 
(ff  self-government y  it  is  vitally  important  that  the  means  should 
be  afiforded  in  the  common  schools,  of  acquiring  a  sound  know- 
ledge of  the  principles  and  acts  of  the  revolution — of  the  cause 
and   consequence  of  independence.     A  history,  every  incident 
of  which  has  a  tendency  to  inspire  a  reverence  for  the  institu- 
tions of  our  country,  ought  to  be  '  familiar  as  household  words,' 
to  those,  on  whose  intelligence  and  patriotism,  the  future  hopes 
of  the  republic  are  based. 

A.  C.  FLAGG, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 


MONITORIAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[An  unusual  degree  of  attention  has  of  late  been  excited  on 
this  subject  in  the  cify  of  Boston.  Within  a  few  years,  the 
monitorial  system  has  been  introduced  in  several  private  schools, 
and  more  recently  in  some  of  those  which,  as  public  schools, 
fall  under  the  cognizance  of  the  School  Committee.  The  re- 
sult has  been  very  satisfactory  to  many  members  of  that  Board  ; 
as,  in  relation  particularly  to  the  primary  schools,  may  be  ob- 
served from  the  Report  on  the  trial  made  of  the  monitorial 
method  in  those  schools,  which  is  presented  in  detail  in  the  last 
No.  of  the  Journal  of  Education. 

A  sub-committee,  however,  of  the  school  committee,  appoint- 
ed to  consider  the  state  of  the  High  School  for  Girls,  thought  it 
expedient  that,  in  lieu  of  that  institution,  an  arrangement  should 
be  made  by  which  the  girls  at  the  public  schools  might  attend 
for  a  longer  period,  and  apply  themselves  to  higher  branches  of 
education   at   their   respective  schools.*      To  render   such  a 

*  See  IntelligeDce  in  Journal  of  Education,  No.  26.  p.  124. 
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change  more  easy  and  more  beoeBcial,  it  was  proposed  by  the 
sob-committee  that  several  very  considerable  alterations  should 
be  made  on  the  whole  system  of  the  public  schools  of  the  city. 
The  primary  schools  were  to  be  diminished  in  number ;  and 
the  lowest  or  youngest  class  was  to  return  from  the  *■  grammar' 
to  the  primary  schools  ;  and,  as  auxiliary  to  these  measures,  it 
was  proposed  to  introduce  the  monitorial  system  into  all  the 
public  schools  of  the  city. 

Much  excitement  of  the  public  mind  was  produced  by  the  ar« 
rangements  proposed,  which  many  deemed  injurious  in  their 
tendency  in  regard  to  the  school  system  of  the  city,  and  to  the 
character  of  instruction  in  the  schools  individually.  The  merits 
of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  became  implicated  in  the 
general  question  ;  and  no  slight  opposition  was  made  to  its  in- 
troduction. Many  objections  to  it  were  urged  with  various 
ability  in  several  of  the  newspapers  ;  and  when  the  subject 
came  before  the  whole  school  committee,  it  was  deemed  impru> 
dent  to  attempt  any  further  change  than  that  of  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  two  of  the  ^  grammar '  schools  by  way 
of  experiment. 

The  controversy  on  the  subject  of  mutual  instruction,  which 
has  for  some  time  lain  comparatively  dormant,  has  been  in  this 
way  revived  ;  and  as  it  is  one  of  great  moment  to  common 
schools  generally,  and  as  we  would  not  obtrude  our  own  opin- 
ion on  this  topic,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  of  others  who  think 
differently,  we  intend  to  lay  before  our  readers  as  satisfactory 
a  view  as  we  can  give  of  the  arguments  on  each  side  of  the 
question. 

In  our  present  number,  we  can  go  no  farther  than  to  make 
the  following  extracts  from  the  Report  in  favour  of  the  new 
method.  In  our  next,  we  shall  give  the  objections  to  it,  as  of- 
fered by  some  of  those  who  are  opposed  to  it.] 

Your  sub-committee  have  turned  their  attention  to  that  an- 
cient system,  on  which  these  schools  are  now  for  the  most  part, 
taught,  and  also  to  that  other  system,  called  the  ^  monitorial,' 
adopted  elsewhere,  in  Europe  and  America,  and  with  unex- 
ampled success,  in  connexion  with  the  experience,  and  the 
opinions  entertained  concerning  it  in  this  city  and  the  practi- 
cability and  the  means  of  introducing  it  into  our  schools. 

That  a  wish  has  long  been  entertained  by  many  of  our  in- 
telligent citizens,  to  have  it  thus  introduced,  and  that  its  intro- 
duction has  met  with  obstacles,  hitherto  insurmountable,  is  well 
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known.  It  is  proper,  therefore,  that  the  advantages  to  be  ex- 
pected from  the  monitorial  system  should  be  distinctly  stated, 
and  tbe  practical  difficulties,  in  the  way  of  its  introduction,  ex- 
amined, and  if  possible  obviated. 

Tlie  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system  in  comparison  with 
the    old  system,  may  briefly  be  thus  stated.     To  the  student  it 
makes  learning  less  irksome,  by  simplifying  and  facilitating  his 
progress,  it  gives  to  instruction  more  interest,  by  alternation 
and    variety  of  exercise,  in  which  physical  and  intellectual  ac- 
tion are  combined  ;  it  keeps  attention  awake  and  interested,  by 
permitting  no  moment  of  idleness  or  listlessness  ;  its  efiects  on 
the  habits,  character,  and  intelligence  of  youth  are  highly  benefi- 
cial ;  -disposing  their  minds  to  industry,  to  readiness  of  atten- 
tion ,  and  to  subordination,  thereby  creating  in  early  life  a  love  of 
order,  preparation  for  business,  and  acquaintance  with  the  rela- 
tive obligations  and  duties  both  of  pupil  and  instructor. 

To    the  master  also,  it  renders  teaching  less  irksome  and 
more  interesting,  giving  an  air  of  sprightliness  and  vivacity  to 
his    duties,   exciting   the   principles   of  emulation   among  his 
scholars,  aiding  him  by  the  number  of  assistants  he  can  thus 
employ,  and,  by  relieving  him  from  the  constant  necessity  of 
direct   supervision  of  every  individual,  capacitates  him  to  con- 
centrate his  mind  and  efibrts  on  points  and  objects  of  the  most 
importance,  difficulty,  and  responsibility.    To  all  which  it  may  be 
added,  though  a  consideration  less  important,  yet  not  to  be  over- 
looked, that  it  is  an  immense  saving  both  of  time  and  money, 
in  consequence  of  the  far  greater  numbers  which  can  be  taught, 
as  well  by  this  mode,  as  a  smaller  number  can  be  by  the  former. 
It  will  be  sufficient  under  this  head,  to  state  that  in  New- 
York  three  masters,  in  three  distinct  schools,  teach  fifteen  hun- 
dred and  forty  seven  boys,  being  an  average  of  upwards  of  five 
hundred  each.     In  our  schools,  the  same  number  of  boys  would 
require  seven  schools  and  fifteen  instructers.     In  New- York  a 
single  female  teaches  a  school  on  this  principle,  of  four  hun- 
dred.    In  our  schools  the  average  number  to  an  instructress  is 
fifty  six.     The  success  and  progressive  advancement  in  those 
schools,  is  asserted  by  men  deemed  competent  judges,  to  be 
not  less  than  ours.     Without  predicating  any   proposition  on 
this  statement,  it  is  referred  to  as  a  fact,  asserted  by  an  authori- 
ty deemed  competent. 

The  general  advantage  of  the  monitorial  or  mutual  instruc 
lion  system,  your  sub-committee  deem  to  be  no  longer  hypo- 
theticair    They  consider  it  settled  to  be  a  great  improvement, 
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by  abundant  experience,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  so 
justified  by  the  known  constitution  of  the  human  mind  and  prin- 
ciples of  human  action  as  to  be  absolutely  unquestionable.  In- 
deed, many  of  its  peculiar  principles  and  modes  ha^e  been 
adopted,  and  are  now  acted  upon,  more  or  less,  in  all  our  pub- 
lic schools. 

It  ought  to  be  stated,  to  the  credit  of  the  grammar  and  writ- 
ing roasters  of  this  metropolis,  that  they  have  been  as  little  ac- 
tuated by  the  doubt  and  fears,  inseparable  from  their  situation, 
as  was,  perhaps,  possible. 

As  they  have  known  for  a  long  time,  that  a  strong  opinion 
existed  in  the  city  among  very  intelligent  citizens  in  favour  of 
the  monitorial  system,  many,  if  not  all  of  them  have  gradually 
introduced  some  of  its  principles  and  modes  into  the  discipline 
of  their  schools,  as  far  as  they  have  respectively  deemed  expe- 
dient, or  as  far  perhaps,  as  from  their  particular  circumstances 
was  practicable. 

Your  sub-committee,  are  of  opinion  that  while  on  the  one 
hand  it  is  the  imperious  duty  of  the  school  committee  to  proceed 
forthwith  in  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  and  mutual  instruc- 
tion principle  into  our  grammar  and  writing  schools,  yet  on  the 
other  that  it  should  be  done  gradually  and  systematically,  in  one 
school  after  another,  as  fast  as,  and  no  faster  than  local  accom- 
modations for  that  mode  of  instruction  are  provided,  and  that 
the  numbers  required  of  each  master  to  teach  should,  in  the 
first  years,  be  less  than  the  whole  number  of  his  present  school, 
in  case  he  so  desire  ;  or,  on  his  request,  that  an  usher  should 
be  allowed  him  until  by  familiarity  he  gain  confidence  in  the 
system,  and  in  its  power. 

Your  sub-committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  two  schools,  into 
which  forthwith,  and  without  delay,  it  ought  to  be  introduced, 
are  the  Boylston  and  the  Bowdoin  schools ;  and  for  reasons 
very  obvious. 

In  the  former  the  system  has  been  already  in  a  great  meas- 
ure introduced.  During  the  past  year  Mr.  Fox,  the  master,  has 
taught  both  the  male  and  female  part  of  that  school,  amounting 
to  more  than  two  hundred  each,  without  the  aid  of  an  usher, 
and  has  applied  the  monitorial  principle  as  fully  as  the  want  of 
accommodation  in  the  school  room  would  permit.  His  success 
has  been  complete  ;  satisfactory  to  the  committee  of  that  school ; 
to  his  pupils  ;  and  to  himself.  In  this  single  instance  he  has 
saved  to  the  city  the  salary  of  an  usher,  amounting  to  six  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  although  the  children  in  the  vicinity  of  Broad 
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Street  J  of  which  hfa  school  is  chiefly  composed,  do  not  present 
the  best  materials  for  instruction,  yet  it  is  believed,  his  scholars 
will  compare  in  the  several  branches  with  those  of  any  othef 
school. 

Mr.  Emerson,  the  writing  master,  is  also  one  of  our  most  effi- 
cient and  intelligent  instructers,  and  it  is  understood  is  not  un* 
willing  to  cooperate  in  introducing  gradually  the  new  system,  up- 
on the  principles  above  alluded  to,  of  accommodating  the  degree 
of  requisition,  in  point  of  numbers  to  be  instructed,  to  the  res- 
pective opinions  of  the  masters,  concerning  the  capacity  of  the 
system,  and  their  practical  acquaintance  with  it. 

As  there  b  a  room  now  unoccupied  in  the  Boylston  school 
house,  each  of  their  present  school  rooms  may  be  successively 
prepared  for  the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system,  without 
any  derangement  of  the  exercises  of  either  school,  and  before 
the  females  return  to  it,  in  April. 

Similar  reasons  apply  to  the  selection  of  the  Bowdoin  for  the 
other  school,  which  shall  take  the  lead  to  be  prepared  for  the 
introduction  of  this  system.  This  has  also  now  an  unoccupied 
school  room,  which  enables  an  immediate  alteration  of  the  res- 
pective school  rooms,  to  take  place  before  April,  without  inter- 
fering with  the  exercises  of  the  schools.  Besides,  both  the  mas- 
ted of  the  Bowdoin  schools  are  among  our  most  efficient  in- 
structers^ and  not  unwilling  to  cooperate  with  the  city,  in  this 
design 


REVIEW. 

First  Pnncipla  <f  Engliik  Spelling  and  ReaAng,  by  Caleb  H. 
Snow,M.  D.  Boston.  James Loring.  1838.  pp.  72;.  ste- 
reotype. 

In  a  late  Number  of  the  Journal  we  gave  a  brief  notice 
of  this  work,  such  as  our  limits  would  permit.  As  it  is  i^ 
manual  which  will  probably  come  into  extensive  use,  we  revert 
to  it  at  present  for  the  purpose  of  making  our  readers  more 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  plan  and  arrangement,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  of  making  a  few  suggestions  relating  to  methods 
of  instruction  at  this  elementary  stage  of  the  learner's  progress. 
.  It  b  a  leading  opinion  with  us,  in  reference  to  the  manage- 
ment of  the  infant  mind,  that  it  should  be  made  to  see  a  connex- 
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ion  between  the  subject  of  its  preceding  aad  its  present  stodtes^ 
and  to  feel  that  it  is  continually  receiving  assistance  from  its 
past  acquisitionsy'bj  which  the  more  easily  to  accomplish  its 
present  objectis.  A  sense  of  this  mutual  dependence  of  to  day 
and  to  morrow  is  calculated  to  give  the  kind  of  animation  and 
interest  in  our  pursuits,  which  is  most  likely  to  make  them  use- 
ful to  us.  The  plan  of  the  Fint  PrmcipUs  is  in  strict  conformity 
with  these  ideas.  The  author,  we  understand,  was  convinced 
that  children  would  read  more  easily  words  in  their  Testament 
which  they  had  learnt  in  their  aptUuig  (esaom,  and  was  also  well 
persuaded  that  such  as  may  acquire  the  habit  of  reading  the 
various  style  of  the  different  sacred  penmen,  with  accuracy, 
would  be  little  liable  to  stammer  when  put  to  other  reading  les- 
sons. He  therefore  set  about  the  task  of  selecting  all  the 
words  of  the  New  Testament,  and  arranging  them  in  the  order 
suited  to  his  purpose.  And  for  the  accommodation  of  younger 
children,  to  whom  it  is  inexpedient  to  hand  a  book  so  large,  he 
has  added  a  portion  of  reading  lessons  adapted  to  their  age. 

The  spellings  are  divided  into  forty  three  lessons,  including 
the  alphabet,  which  constitutes  the  first.  Each  lesson  b  mark- 
ed by  its  proper  number,  both  in  figures  and  in  letters, — thus, 
XXXII.  Thhiy  second  Le$$on.  S%  This  plan  may  serve  to 
familiarize  the  learner  with  his  figures  and  letters  for  numbers, 
which  is  no  less  a  useful  than  pleasing  portion  of  juvenile  ac- 
quirements. We  think  our  first  perceptions  of  superk>rity 
or  inferiority  of  talent,  at  school,  were  connected  with  the  reci- 
tation of  those  lessons  in  the  Child* b  Companion. 

The  alphabet  is  presented  in  a  variety  of  forms,  the  first  of 
which  occupying  one  page,  gives  the  capital  letters  in  one 
column,  and  the  corresponding  small  letters  in  a  parallel  col- 
umn, at  sufficient  distance  to  form  distinct  resting  point j  for  the 
eye,^which  is  led  from  the  one  to  the  other  by  a  line  of  dots. 
The  apparent  waste  of  space  is  more  than  compensated  to  the 
learner,  by  the  greater  facility  with  which  he  may  fix  upon  the 
individual  letters.  The  propriety  of  teaching  a  child  the  alpha- 
bet first  in  the  established  order  of  the  letters  has  been  doubted 
by  some,  fearing  that  it  would  be  learned  only  by  rote  ;  to  us  it 
appears  important  that  this  order  should  be  made  familiar,  even 
if  it  be  before  a  single  letter  can  be  distinguished.  The  force 
of  association  is  soon  felt  by  the  memory  ;  the  child  will  recol- 
lect that  such  a  letter  stands  in  such  a  place  in  the  column  ;  if 
when  he  is  advanced  to  the  second  page  where  a  table  of  sim- 
ilar letters  is  inserted,  he  fails  to  give  a  right  name  to  the  let- 
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tersy  he  should  be  turaed  back  to  his  first  page,  and  see  its  pro- 
totype ;  which  if  he  cannot  name  at  once,  he  should  be  led  to 
it  from  A  downwards.* 

The  JtaUc  letters,!  ^  called,  are  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
capital  and  small  letters  in  union,  beginning  with  Az  and  end- 
ing with  Za,  We  have  all  witnessed  Ihe  pleasure  of  some 
promising  child  on  being  able  to  repeat  his  alphabet  backwards : 
such  things  are  small,  but  so  is  a  drop  of  water  or  a  particle  of 
quicksilver.  Another  table  follows,  in  which  the  small  italics 
are  arranged  according  to  their  powers,  in  fine  lines,  first  the 
vowels,  then  the  semivowels,  mutes,  liquids,  and  double  conso- 
nants, in  their  turn.  Being  once  fixed  in  the  memory,  time 
will  not  eradicate  it  ;-and  the  child  will  feel  the  advantage  of  it, 
when  he  enters  upon  the  threshold  of  his  grammar. 

In  the  lesson  of  words  of  two  letters  there  is  a  deviation  from 
the  common  routine  of  other  spelling  books.  The  two  sounds 
of  the  two  letters  are  brought  in  apposition,  to  show  the  learner 
at  once  the  changes  of  which  they  are  susceptible  ;  and  the 
capitals  and  small  letters  are  duly  intermixed,  to  familiari2:e  him 
with  both  :  thus,  we  have  Ahj  Ba^  Eby  Be,  &.c.  instead  of  a6, 
efc,  ibj  06,  ti6.  A  single  inspection  of  this  lesson,  we  believe, 
will  convince  instructers  of  the  preference  due  to  this  plan  ; 
and  if  it  is  in  reality  better,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  for  the 
use  of  children,  it  ought  to  be  adopted. 

The  third  lesson  consists  of  the  words  of  three  letters,  found 
in  the  New  Testament.  They  are  arranged  in  fourteen  sec- 
tions, according  to  their  vowel  sounds.  To  avoid  confusion, 
most  of  those  words  which  are  sounded  alike  or  nearly  alike, 
and  variously  spelled,  are  omitted  here,  and  inserted  in  an  appro- 
priate table  at  the  close  of  the  book.  The  main  point  in  early 
spelling  lessons  is  to  create  a  habit  of  accuracy  in  the  young 
learner,  and  to  furnish  him  with  some  criterion  by  which  he 
may  correct  his  own  errors.  On  this  account,  perhaps,  all  such 
words  would  better  have  been  omitted  ;  but  on  reflection  it  will 
soon  appear  that  so  many  of  our  monosyllables  are  in  that  pre- 
dicament, as  to  leave  the  examples  too  few  to  answer  the  pur- 
pose of  presenting  the  learner  in  due  time  with  the  words  he 
would  encounter  in  his  readings.  Hence  are  introduced  here 
such  as  occur  in  the  New  Testament  only  in  one  form,  such  as 
(cur,  arkf  6oy,  &c. 

*  This  fiuniliarity  with  the  order  of  the  alphabet  is  found  of  special  service 
in  after  life,  when  we  are  called  to  the  use  of  dictionaries. 

f  Though  occupying  an  early  page,  these  letters  should  not  be  taught  so 
early  as  to  perplex  the  infant  mind  with  too  many  objects  at  once. 
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Thefovrth  k$$<m  exemplifies  the  short  and  long  sounds  of  the 
▼owels  as  produced  by  the  final  e  ;  thus  kat^  htUe^  nr,  nre,  ke. 
and  ihej^  contains  examples  of  the  double  letters,  so  called  ; 
WByfety  lety  folly  fuUj  &c.  Then  follow  in  successive  lessons  the 
words  of  four,  ^vey  six,  and  seyen  letters,  each  arranged  accord- 
ing to  the  Yowel  sounds. 

(to  as  GowTiifvaD.) 


INTELLIGENCE. 

COMMON   EDUCATION   IN  MARTLUO). 

[In  the  legfolttive  session  of  December,  1826,  an  act  was  passed,  to**provid« 
for  the  Public  Instruction  of  Youth  in  Primary  Schools,  throughout  the  State..** 
The  date  of  this  important  event,  will  doubtless  be  often  reverted  to,  as  an 
epoch  of  vast  moment  in  the  histonr  of  Maryland.  To  intelligent  and  philan- 
thropic minds,  a  regular  providon  for  public  instrucdon,  is  the  most  raluable  of 
all  internal  improvements.    The  citizens  of  Maryland,  in  all  future  time, 

f>robably,  will  reap  a  substantial  and  durable  advanta^  from  this  act  The  ob- 
ect  of  our  present  article,  is  to  furnish  our  readers  with  a  sketch  of  its  more 
mportant  provisions,  drawn  from  the  First  Annual  Report  of  the  Superinten- 
dent of  Public  Instruction,  the  same  document  from  which  the  article  on  Pri- 
mary Education  in  Maryland,  was  transcribed  at  p.  145  of  last  No.  of  the  Jour- 
nal, and  from  which  the  article  commencing  at  p.  141  of  our  present  number,  is 
taken.] 

The  first  and  second  sections  of  the  act  relate  to  the  office  and  duties  of  the 
Superintendent,*  which  are  chiefly  Uie  following :  to  digest  and  prepare  a  plan 
or  plans  for  Uie  public  instruction  ot  Youth,  throughout  the  state  ;t — to  organ- 
ize and  improve  such  system  as  may  be  adopted,  and  such  revenues  as  may, 
from  time  to  time,  be  assigned  to  the  objects  of  the  institution ; — to  prepare  and 
report  estimates  and  expenditures; — to  superintend  the  collection  of  the  reve- 
nues appropriated  as  above. 

The  third  section  requires  of  the  justices  of  the  levy  court  in  each  of  the  sev- 
eral counties,  in  the  month  of  April,  or  at  any  special  meeting,  for  that  purpose 
to  be  called,  to  appoint  nine  commissioners  of  primary  schools,  for  their  coun- 
ty ;  and  also  a  suitable  number  of  discreet  persons,  not  exceeding  eighteen, 
who,  together,  with  the  commissioners,  shall  be  inspectors  of  the  said  schools. 

The  fifth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  commissioners  to  divide  their  coun- 
ties into  a  suitable  and  convenient  number  of  school  districts,  and  to  alter  and 
regulate  the  same  as  prseciibed  in  a  subsequent  part  of  the  said  act ;  and  im- 
mediately thereafter  to  describe  and  number  the  same,  and  to  deliver  the  de- 
scription and  number  thereof  to  the  clerk  of  the  county,  whois  required  to  re- 
ceive and  record  the  same. 

The  eighth  section  refers  to  the  organization  of  the  school  districts,  the  elec- 

*  The  efficiency  given  to  the  system  of  common  education,  by  putting  it  un- 
der the  charge  of  a  Superintendent,  may  be  farther  ascertained  by  reference  to 
the  excellent  results  obtained  by  this  arrangement  in  the  state  of  New- York. 
See  intelligence  relating  to  common  schools  in  the  State  of  New-York — given 
in  last  number  of  the  Journal. 

t  Of  the  able  manner  in  which  this  duty  has  been  discharged,  by  the  pres- 
ent superintendent,  our  readers  canjudge,  after  perusing  the  interesting  sketch 
•fa  primary  school  system,  above  mentioned. — ^£d. 
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tkm  of  a  clerk,  trustees,  tnd  collector— 4iid  tfie  voting  ofm  tax  on  the  resident 
inhabitants  for  the  purchase  of  a  site  for  the  school  house,  and  to  *<  build,  Iceep 
in  repair,  and  furnish  such  school-house  with  necejMury  fuel,  boolES,  stadoaary 
and  appendages." 

The  fourteenth  section  requires  of  the  trustees  a  semi-annual  report,  on  or 
before  the  first  days  of  April  and  October  in  each  year,  to  be  made  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  commissioners  of  primary  schools  for  the  county,  which  report 
shall  specify  the  length  of  tfane  a  school  has  been  kept  in  such  dirtrict :  the 
amount  of  monies  received  by  them ;  the  manner  fai  which  the  same  has  been 
expended  by  them ;  and,  as  near  as  may  be  the  number  of  white  cliildren  tausht 
in  such  district,  and  the  number  of  white  children  residing  therein,  between  ttie 
age  of  five  and  fifteen  years. 

The  seventeenth  section  makes  it  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  to  examine  all 
persons  who  shall  ofler  as  candidates  for  the  teaching  of  primary  schools  in  their 
counties  respectively :  and  in  such  examination,  that  diey  shall  enquire,  ascer- 
tain and  inform  themselves  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  of  their  character  and 
qualifications ;  and  grant  certificates,  as  therein  prescribed,  to  such  as  may  be 
found  worthy. 

The  eighteenth  section  empowen  the  inspectors  to  annul  any  certificate  giv- 
en by  them  or  their  predecessors,  under  certain  provisions  ;  and  enacts  a  for- 
feiture for  empfoving  a  teacher  without  the  proper  certificate. 

The  nineteenth  section  requires  of  the  in4>ectors  to  visit  tlie  sdioob  within 
their  counties,  once  at  least  in  every  quarter,  and  ofiener,  if  tfaey  shall  deem  it 
necessary — ^to  examine  into  the  state  and  condition  of  such  schools,  both  as  res- 
pects the  proficiency  of  the  scholars,  and  the  good  order  and  reg^ularity  of  Uie 
schools ;  and  to  give  advice  and  direction  to  the  trustees  ami  teachers  as  to  the 
government  tiiereof,  and  the  oouise  of  studies  to  be  pursued  therein. 

COMMON    SCHOOLS    IN   RHODE-ISLAND. 

FVom  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  schools  in  this  State,  published  in  the  R. 
I.  American,  it  appears  that  the  subject  of  educating  youth  b  exciting  a 
very  lively  interest.  Exclusive  of  the  schools  of  different  *  grades'  in  the  town  of 
Providence,  which  are  probably  about  100,  there  are  in  the  other  towns  in 
Rhode  Island  over  300.  Some  of  them,  however,  are  not  regularly  kept  aD 
the  year.  Hie  Legislature  has  passed  a  law  for  the  encouragement  and  sup- 
port of  free  schools,  that  the  children  of  the  poor  may  not  rise  into  life  wholly 
uneducated.  The  annual  sum  of  $10,000  is  to  be  apportioned  among  the  towns, 
according  to  the  number  of  population  under  16  years.  There  are  81  towns  in 
the  State ;  and  the  supposed  number  of  children  necessary  to  be  educated  is 
86,843. 


STATE    OP   EDUCATION    IN   NEW-JERSEY. 

It  is  a  truth,  mournful  but  undeniable,  that  there  are  many  thousands  of 
grown  persons  in  this  state,  who  cannot  read,  and  many  thousands  of  children 
Siat  receive  no  education. 

In  proof  of  this  assertion,  we  would  simply  refer  to  the  data  which  the  re- 
ports from  the  counties  of  Sussex  Warren,  Cumberland,  and  Cape  May  have 
furnished.  In  these  four  counties,  possessing  a  population  of  49,685  at  the  last 
census,  there  are  2^06  adults  unable  to  read,  and  2,241  children  that  have  not 
adequate  means  of  instruction.  Now  if  we  assume  these  data  as  the  ground  of 
an  estimation  of  the  whole  state,  they  will  give  us  the  appalling  result  of  nearly 
fourteen  thousand  five  hundred  adult  persons  who  cannot  rend,  and  more  than 
twelve  thousand  children,  most  of  whom  receive  no  education  at  all. 

Report  of  the  JiTew-Jertejf  Bihlt  SMicCy. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  ^t  legislative  measures  will  be  speedily  adopted  to  re- 
move such  a  reproach  to  the  state,  and  such  a  hindrance  to  its  best  interesti. 
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Aduh School  Union/  73S Mhoob,  7300  te^shen,  and  40/19  achoUiv;  tU  of 
which  were  transferred  to  the  <  American  Sunday  School  Union.' 

Total  Tei. 

Tears.  Schools.  Teachers.        Scholars.  Ii  SchoL 

In  May  1825  there  were  1150  11,205  82.697  M,09S 

**       1826    •*  Siai  19,298  185,208 

•*      1827    **  9600  24,807  174,191  198,498 

Increase  in  2  years  104,506 
Atthis  present  time,  the  *  American  Sunday  School  Union,'  gives  employ- 
laent  to  fourteen  printing  presses,  and  prints  on  an  average  482^  18mo.  paces 
a  day.  In  its  several  departments  diere  are  about  150  persons  engared,  ezcTu- 
flive  of  paper  makers.  The  issues  from  the  Depository,  during  the  first  half  of 
the  ibuilh  year,  beginning  in  May  last,  amounted  to  $26,254,  and  the  receipts 
lor  books  to  $20,111. 

There  at  least  2,500,000  children,  between  the  ages  of  fire  and  fourteen,  In  / 
the  United  States  alone.  Of  this  number,  250,000  are  receiving  the  benefits  of  / 
Sunday  school  instruction. 


IfOTICES. 

Sequel  to  the  Analytical  Reader ;  in  which  the  original  design 
is  extended  so  as  to  embrace  an  Explanation  of  Phrases  and  Fig- 
urative Language.  By  Samuel  Putnam.  Portland.  Shirley  and 
Hyde.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  300. 

The  book,  to  which  this  volume  forms  the  sequel,  we  have  mentioned  more 
tiian  once  in  the  Journal ;  and  have  expressed  our  opinion  that  teachers  would 
find  it  serviceable  in  aiding  their  exertions  to  render  the  daily  reading  lessons  of 
their  schools  intelligible  and  useful.  Fortunately  ibr  the  youn^,  there  are  many 
excellent  Readers,  with  which  every  school  may  now  be  suppued ;  all  of  which 
aim  at  something  more  than  merely  to  furnish  the  requisite  sentences  and  par- 
agraphs for  the  practice  of  reading,  and  generally  convey  much  useful  informa- 
tion. Among  these,  the  Analytic^  Reader  and  its  Sequel  are  peculiarly  enti- 
tled to  rank  as  eminently  valuable,  for  the  copious  exercise  which  ihey  aflbrd 
ibr  tiie  cultivation  of  an  early  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  phraseology  of  the 
English  language.  This  important  point  in  education,  has,  we  fear,  been  too 
much  overlooked  ;  and  we  are  gratined  with  the  appearance  ofthe  present  vol- 
ume as  an  indication  of  an  increasing  attention  to  good  instruction  in  our  native 
tongue. 

Ihe  plan  of  the  work  is  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface  to  the  Seouel. 

•  We  have  confined  the  text  of  nearly  all  our  selections  to  the  left  band  page, 
thus  reserving  one  half  of  the  space  to  the  various  objects  which  we  will  now 
proceed  to  d€»ignate. 

<  One  prominent  purpose,  to  which  we  have  devoted  the  right  hand  page, 
is  definitions.  All  the  words,  which  were  attended  with  any  difficuly,  we  have 
transfeired  to  this  page,  and  appended  to  them  their  meaninff.  In  this  way  no 
recurrence  will  be  necessary  to  the  pages  of  a  dictionary.  The  words  are  ex- 
plained according  to  their  connexion,  ^id  thereby  shaded  of  meaning  elicited, 
which  the  dictionary  woukl  not  contain.  In  many  instances,  cc»mbinations  of 
words,  or  phrases,  are  defined  by  corresponding  words  or  phrases.  And 
sometimes,  when  the  original  term  was  easily  understood,  a  more  difficult  sy* 
nonymous  phrase  has  been  inserted,  in  order  that  the  pupU  might  acquire  a 
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larger  oompaM  of  knguige  and  phraaeoloer,  and,  esp^cUAy,  diat  he  mi^  ac- 
curately understand  the  various  Idioms  ofhis  mother  too^e. 

*  In  some  cases  where  a  word  has  a  variety  of  significations,  perhaps  of  con- 
trary import,  the  whole  number  has  been  attached.  This,  it  is  thought,  will 
be  a  profitable  exercise  to  the  powers  of  comparison  and  judgment  It  wiH 
cultivate  the  important  habit  of  discrimination,  while  it  brings  into  view,  in 
tome  measure,  the  copiousness  and  extent  of  the  Elnflish  language. 

'  The  system  of  questioning  is  intended  to  aid  Doth  the  teacher  and  the 
icholar.  The  teacher  is  furnished  with  hints  and  queries,  which  he  will  par- 
sue  at  pleasure.  The  scholar  may  find  questions  beyond  his  ability  to  answer, 
or  some  answers  not  perfectly  satisfactory.  These  doubts  may  lead  him  to  in* 
quire  of  the  teacher,  and  thereby  a  most  important  object  will  be  gained.  If 
he  is  excited  to  ask  half  a  dozen  questions,  it  will  be  of  more  permanent  benefit 
to  him,  than  as  many  pages  of  explanations  from  his  instructer. 

*  The  most  difficult  words  in  orthography  are  also  transferred  to  the  right  hand 
page.  Elxperience  has  convinced  us,  ^at  spelling  ought  always  to  accompany 
reading,  llie  scholar  should  learn  to  spell  the  word  as  he  sees  it,  in  the  con* 
nexion  in  which  he  will  ever  afterwards  see  it  He  should  be  taught  to  con- 
nect the  form  with  the  meaning,  rather  than  to  associate  in  his  mind  k)ng  col- 
umns of  words,  which  have  no  connexion  except  in  sound.' 

The  National  Spelling  Book  and  Pronouncing  Tutor ;  contain- 
ing Rudiments  of  Orthc^raphy  and  Pronunciation  on  an  improved 
plan,  by  which  the  Sound  of  every  Syllable  is  distinctly  shown  ac«> 
cording  to  Walker's  Principles  of  English  Orthoepy  ;  with  pro- 

eessive  Reading  Lessons,  designed  for  the  use  of  Schools  in  the 
nited  States.  By  B.  D.  Emerson,  Principal  of  the  Adams  Gram- 
mar School.  Boston.  Richardson  and  I^ord.  1828.  12mo. 
pp.  168. 

This  Spelling  Booa  bears  every  mark  of  having  been  compiled  with  strict 
reference  to  the  actual  purpose^)  of  instruction.  Great  pains  have  evidently 
been  taken  to  render  it  highly  superior  in  character,  and  worthy  of  becom 
ing  a  national  work.  SpesJking  comparatively  of  this  book,  the  author  seems 
to  us  to  have  been  successful  in  all  that  he  has  undertaken.  He  has,  by  a  strict 
adherence  to  Walker,  thoroughly  prepared  the  pupil  hr  the  use  of  the  common 
dictionary ;  and  by  rigidly  preserving  the  orthography  of  Johnson,  has  given  a 
degree  of  classical  character  to  elementary  instruction  in  the  English  language* 

The  notation  adopted  is  that  of  Walker,  with  one  or  two  valuable  additions, 
which  render  the  system  more  complete.  In  another  edition,  however,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  a  sixth  sound  marked  for  the  letter  O— we  mean  that 
which  occurs  in  lovCt  done,  one,  nothing,  &c. 

The  chief  improvements  claimed  by  Mr.  Emerson,  are  the  following :  1. 
**  That  this  spelling-book  precisely  pomts  out  the  pronunciation  of  each  syUable 
in  every  word  acconding  to  Walker's  Principles  of  Orthoepy ; — 2.  That  it  docs 
this  on  a  plan  easily  comprehended  by  the  learner,  and  without  encumbering 
each  word  with  numerous  characters  or  figures ; — 8.  That  it  contains  more 
matter,  on  the  same  number  of  pages,  and  in  the  same  liberal  type ; — I.  That 
the  arrangement  is  better  suited  to  the  progressive  improvement  of  learners,  and 
peculiarly  adapted  to  the  exercises  of  monitorial  teachmg.' 

Valuable,  however,  as  this  book  is,  we  think  that  it  would  have  been  much 
improvedby  an  arrangement  similar  to  that  of  the  Franklin  Primer,  in  which 
the  spelling  lessons  are  extracted  from  the  pieces  for  reading. 
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EUROPEAN   UNIVEB8ITIES. 

[The  foHowiDg  article,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  extracted 
from  Johoston's  work  on  public  edacation  ia  France,  from 
which  was  transcribed  the  article  in  our  lail  namber,  under  the 
title  of  '  Origin  of  Colleges.'  In  tracing  the  history  of  the 
university  of  Paris,  some  of  the  causes  of  temporary  decline  in 
the  prosperity  of  that  institution,  lead  the  author  to  mention  the 
origin  and  growth  of  similar  literary  establishments  in  other 
parts  of  France,  and  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  As  these 
topics  are  in  strict  connexion  with  one  great  object  of  this 
Journal, — that  of  recording  important  facts  relating  to  educa- 
tion,— we  gladly  embrace  the  opportunity  of  laying  them  before 
our  readers.] 

This  great  and  important  body,  (the  university  of  Paris,) 
the  focus  of  science  and  learning,  to  which  students  crowded 
from  every  part  of  the  civilized  world,  varied  much  in  the  de- 
gree of  celebrity  it  enjoyed  at  different  epochs  of  its  history. 
During  times  when  the  kingdom  and  capital  were  torn  by 
foreign  wars  and  domestic  broils,  when  the  monarch,  instead 
of  being  able  to  aid  its  progress,  found  occupation  enough  in 
defending  his  own  rights  against  rebellious  subjects,  it  is  very 
easy  to  conceive  that  the  university  must  have  suffered.  One 
great  cause  of  the  prosperity  which  it  enjoyed,  was  the  nature 
of  its  constitution,  which  was  essentially  secular  ;  the  regular 
orders  which  it  was  forced  to  admit  into  its  body  having  always 
been  received  under  considerable  restrictions.  The  benefits 
accruing  from  this  system  are  evident ;  the  regular  clergy,  tied 
down  and  subservient  to  a  particular  body  unconnected  with 
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the   university,   had  two  difierent  interests  to  manage,  which 
must  have  frequently  clashed  with  each  other  ;  and  the  general 
interest  of  the  university  being  the  feeblest,  could  not  fail  to 
give  way  before  the  particular  interest  of  the  religious  class  to 
which  they  belonged.     The  secular  clergy,  on  the  contrary, 
free  from  every  tie  but  those  of  religion  and  their  country,  had 
no  object  to  divide  or  distract  their  attention  from  the  interests 
or  common  good  of  the  institution  to  which  they  were  attached.* 
But  though  foreio^  and  domestic  wars  might  have  influenced 
this  prosperous  state  of  the  university,  a  great  portion  of  its 
misfortunes  arose  from  its  own  body  ;  the  licentious  manners  of 
the- students,  their  constant  brawls  with  the  citizens,  and  their 
frequent  dissensions  among  themselves,  were  so  many  causes 
of  disturbance,  which  forced  the  government  at  times  to  adopt 
measures  of  coercion,  to  put  down  a  spirit  that  was  in  danger 
of  being  carried  so  far  as  to  injure  the  royal  prerogative  and 
the  comfort   of  the  citizens.     The  first  quarrel,   that    nearly 
caused  the  destruction  of  the  university  and  the  total  dispersion 
of  those  who  attended  it,  was  this  : — Some  students  had  been 
drinking  in  one  of  the  suburbs  of  Paris  ;  heated  with  wine,  tbey 
quarrelled  with  their  host  ;  words  were  soon  followed  by  blows, 
and  for  the  time  the  students  were  repulsed.     Returning   to 
Paris,  they  strengthened  their  numbers,  and  having  armed  them- 
selves, proceeded  once  more  to  the  house  of  the  wine-dealer, 
and  slew  or  put  to  flight  the  inmates.     Not  content  with  this 
vengeance,  they  fell  upon  many  of  the  unoffending  neighbours, 
and  maltreated  them  in  such  a  manner  that  some  were  left  for 
dead.     The  city  authorities  instantly  repaired  to  the  bishop  of 
Paris,  and  to  the  pope^s  legate,  who  was  then  in  the  capital ; 
these  two  churchmen  hastened  to  the  queen,  represented  to  her 
the  outrage,  and  entreated  her  not  to  let  it  go  unpunished. 
Queen  Blanche,  then  regent  of  the  kingdom,  gave  instant  or- 
ders to  the  city  officers  and  a  troop  of  mercenaries  to  seize 
without  distinction  all  persons  implicated   in  the  disturbance. 
They  hastened  to  put  her  command  into  execution,  and  enonun- 
tered  before  the  town  a  crowd  of  students  engaged  in  games  of 
amusement,  and  quite  innocent  of  the  outrage  committed  by 
their  comrades*     Without  taking  time  to  consider  whether  they 
were  the  guilty  persons,  the  adherents  of  the  queen  attacked 
them,  wounded  many  of  their  number,  and  killed  two  priests, 
the  one  a  Fleming,  the  other  a  Norman.     No  sooner  was  the 
mischief  known,  than  the  doctors  and  masters  of  the  universi- 

*  Crevier,  I.  6. 
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ty  hastened  to  the  queen  and  the  pope's  legate  with  demands 
of  satisfaction.  The  queen  refused  to  listen  to  them,  and  ap-^ 
proved  highly  of  what  had  been  done.  Upon  receiving  so  un- 
gracious an  answer,  the  greater  number  both  of  masters  and 
scholars  proceeded  to  quit  Paris,  and  spread  themselves  over 
other  -countries.  The  bishop  and  pope's  legate  issued  bulls 
of  excommunication  against  all  who  did  not  return  to  Paris ; 
but  Pope  Gregory  IX.  annulled  these  bulls,  and  wrote  himself 
to  the  king,  queen,  and  many  of  the  clergy,  recommending  an 
adjustment  of  differences,  and  a  peaceable  understanding  be- 
tween the  government  and  the  students.  St  Louis,  grieved  at 
the  evil  which  the  hasty  conduct  of  the  queen  had  caused,  and 
anxious  to  restore  to  his  capital  the  celebrity  it  had  lost  by  the 
dispersion  of  the  school,  used  all  his  endeavours  to  fulfil  the 
pope's  wishes,  but  it  was  some  time  before  they  were  crowned 
with  success  ;  and  those  that  did  return,  did  it  only  upon  the 
pledge  of  receiving  full  satisfaction.  As  the  bishop  of  Paris 
and  his  chancellor  were  the  most  active  agents  in  this  affair, 
the  pope  satisfied  the  aggrieved  parties  by  restricting,  in  many 
points,  the  jurisdiction  of  those  dignitaries  over  the  university, 
— a  point  that  could  not  but  be  very  agreeable  to  that  body,  as 
there  always  existed  a  great  feeling  of  jealousy  of  the  powers 
possessed  by  these  churchmen,  who  were  inclined  to  grasp  at 
a  universal  and  despotic  management  of  its  affairs.* 

For  the  present,  then,  the  total  ruin  of  the  Parisian  school  wat 
prevented  ;  still,  however,  it  received  a  severe  blow  ;  for,  from 
being  the  only  seat  of  learning  in  France,  it  was  now  veakened 
by  the  formation  of  many  other  schools,  which,  in  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  rose  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  reputation. 
The  year  12^9  must  thus  be  considered  as  an  epoch  of  very 
great  interest.  The  masters  and  students  who  had  lefl  Paris 
founded  independent  establishments  in  Angers,  Poitiers,  Or- 
leans, Rheims,  Toulouse,  and  many  other  towns,  which,  accord- 
ing  to  the  patronage  they  received  from  the  popes  or  French 
kings,  obtained  at  a  later  or  earlier  period  the  titles  and  privi- 
leges of  universities.  At  this  time  also,  King  Henry  II.  of 
England,  anxious  to  benefit  as  far  as  he  could  his  own  subjects, 
held  forth  such  inducements  as  caused  many  of  the  most  cele- 
brated teachers  to  repair  to  that  country.  By  an  express  edict, 
he  granted  to  all  who  should  settle  in  an  English'  university, 
privileges  of  the  highest  order';  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that  the 
first  dawn  of  the  celebrity  since  enjoyed  by  the  schools  of  Ox* 

*  Meiners,  I.  218. 
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ford  and  Cambridge  had  Us  rise  in  this  partial  degradation  and 
disperstoQ  of  the  university  of  Paris. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  thirteenth  century,  and  before 
this  unfortunate  occurrence,  the  university  was  in  the  roost 
flourishing  condition  ;  the  number  of  students  that  crowded  to  it 
from  all  quarters  of  Europe  was  quite  unexampled ;  to  give  any 
precise  idea  of  what  the  number  might  have  been  at  its  greatest 
height  is  almost  impossible,  from  the  confusion  and  exaggera- 
tion prevailing  in  different  works  upon  the  subject ;  but  that  it 
was  very  considerable  we  may  infer  from  the  bustle  in  the  city 
by  the  presence  of  the  students,  and  the  subsequent  compara- 
tive state  of  desertion  in  which  it  is  said  to  have  remained  when 
they  quitted  it,  although  we  may  not  give  credit  to  those  au- 
thors who  would  make  the  calculation  amount  to  ten,  twenty, 
or  thirty  thousand.* 

But  after  the  dispute  with  Queen  Blanche,  the  Parisian 
school  no  longer  occupied  the  same  rank.  Other  schools  sprung 
up,  encouraged  by  its  desertion,  and  promoted  by  those  with 
whom  it  was  an  object  to  prevent  science  from  falling  into 
oblivion.  Many  of  these,  indeed,  existed  but  for  a  time,  and 
when  the  teachers  that  had  given  them  a  temporary  celebrity 
died,  fell  back  into  bbscurity  ;  but  some  of  them  did  reach  a 
pitch  of  renown,  and  had  received  privileges,  that  enabled  them 
to  become  rivals,  and  no  contemptible  rivals,  to  the  parent 
school.  Thus,  during  the  course  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
were  founded  the  famous  universities  of  Toulouse,  Salamanca, 
Padua,  Montpelier,  Oxford,  and  Cambridge.  Alarmed  at  the 
increase  and  progress  of  other  schools,  the  university  of  Paris 
used  its  utmost  influence  with  the  kings  of  France  and  the 
pope,  to  put  a  check  to  their  extension  in  France,  under  the 
plea  of  their  interfering  with  its  privileges  ;  these  requests,  how- 
ever, were  not  much  attended  to,  and  universities  continued  to 
be  founded  both  in  France  and  elsewhere,  according  to  the  par- 
tialities or  caprices  of  temporal  sovereigns,  and  of  the  head  of 
the  church.  During  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the 
number  of  aniversities  founded  in  Europe  is  quite  incredible. 

•  The  i^at  uncertainty  in  which  we  must  remain  with  regard  to  the  real 
numbers  of  reridents  in  the  older  universities  may  be  prov^  from  Ais  cir- 
cumstance, that,  of  the  writers  who  have  given  an  account  of  the  university 
of  Prague,  some  malce  the  number  of  students,  who  attended  it  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  fifteenth  century,  as  liieh  as  44,000,  others  86,000,  or  24,000, 
and  others  as  low  as  6000  and  4400.  The  last  calculation  certainly  is  tli^ 
most  likely  to  be  near  the  truth. — Voigt.  p.  82.    Meiners,  I.  296. 
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The  following  list  gives  the  date  of  foundation  of  some  of  the 
most  celebrated  : — 


Pisa, 

1338 

Valladolid, 

.    1346 

Prague, 

1348 

Pavia. 

.    1861 

Vienna, 

1365 

Heidelberg, 

.    1887 

JErfurt,     . 

1392 

I^jpsic,      , 

.    1409 

ValenUa, 

.         1410 

St  Andrews, 

.        .    1411 

Glasgow, 
Greifewald, 

1464 

.    1456 

Freyberg, 

1467 

Sar^ossa, 

.    1474 

Tubingen, 

.         .        1477 

Aberdeen,   . 

.    1477 

1479 

Alcala,       . 

.    1499 

The  very  unsettled  state  of  the  kingdom  of  France  favoured 
much  the  prosperity  of  these  new  establishments.     A  series  of 
wars,  foreign  and  domestic,  kept  up  a  constant  state  of  efferves- 
cence in  the  minds  of  the  Parisians  ;  and  the  government,  occu- 
pied in  consolidating  its  own  precarious  power,  and  in  annoying 
its  enemies,  was  in  no  condition  to  give  due  attention  to  the 
progress  of  learning,  or  the  Hterary  instruction  of  its  subjects  : 
but,  notwithstanding  all  these  disadvantages,  the  university  of 
Paris,  by  means  principally  of  its  numerous  colleges,  many  of 
which  were  excellently  conducted,  though  it  lost  a  great  pro- 
portion of  its  students,  kept  up  a  degree  of  respectability  and 
celebrity  that  gave  it  a  great  and  preponderating  influence  over 
the  afiairs  of  Europe. 


POPULAR  AND   LIBERAL   EDUCATION   COMBINED. 

[In  the  following  sentiments  on  a  liberal  course  of  popular 
education,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  find  much  to  approve  as 
sound  in  theory  and  useful  in  application.     We  regret  the  im- 
possibility of  transcribing  the  whole  pamphlet  from  which  our 
present  article  is  taken,  and  must  be  satisfied  with  recommend- 
ing it  to  the  attentive  perusal  of  those  of  our  readers  into  whose 
hands  it  raay'fall.    It  is  entitled  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County 
High  School  on  Temple  Hill,  Geneseo,  (New  York.)    We  may 
observe,  in  passing,  that  the  institution  from  which  this  publication 
is  issued,  seems  fully  to  realize  the  expectations  of  the  enlight- 
ened individuals  to  whose  exertions  it  owes  its  existence,  and 
the  hopes  of  those  on  whose  efforts  in  instruction  its  character 
is  dependent. 
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The  plan  of  this  seminary,  and  the  daily  routine  of  its  exer- 
cises, we  shall  present  at  our  first  opportunity.  In  the  mean- 
time, a  brief  notice  of  the  school  may  be  found  by  reverting  to 
page  700  of  volume  II.] 

We  hear  a  great  deal  said  about  adapting  the  coune  of  study 
to  the  situation  the  pupil  is  designed  to  JUL  The  idea  which  lies  at 
the  foundation  of  this  doctrine  is  certainly  correct.  Whatever 
be  the  place  an  individual  occupies  in  life,  he  should  doubtless  be 
prepared  to  discharge  its  duties  by  the  culture  of  his  early  years. 
But  when  the  theory  is  carried  out  into  the  practical  details, 
like  all  other  speculations,  it  leads  to  many  erroneous  conclu- 
sions. In  its  extension  and  application  the  process  of  nature 
becomes  reversed.  When  you  say  your  son  is  destined  to  any 
particular  occupation  or  station  in  society,  it  may  be  inquired, 
By  whom  ?  Shall  parents  decree  their  offspring  to  this  or  that 
post  in  life  ?  Can  parents  or  any  other  human  beings  point  out 
the  bounding  line,  and  say  to  genius  and  industry,  '  thus  far 
shalt  thou  come,  and  no  farther  ? '  Must  the  want  of  fortune 
of  necessity  preclude  a  loAy  intellect  from  reaching  the  object 
of  its  aspirations  ?  Does  poverty,  in  our  country,  condemn  its 
victim  to  inevitable  obscurity  ?  In  answer  to  these  questions 
we  might  triumphantly  refer  to  those  great  names  who  have 
risen  to  honour,  wealth,  and  rank,  from  the  humblest  origin  ; 
who  have,  in  spite  of  poverty,  in  the  face  of  opposition,  strug- 
gled in  their  upward  career,  and  attained  a  proud  preeminence 
in  their  country,  and  in  the  world.  Shall  the  mind,  then,  be 
made  to  bend  itself  to  some  fancied  condition,  which  fate  has 
decreed  ?  Or  shall  not,  rather,  the  powers  of  intellect  be  left  to 
work  out  their  own  good  fortune  ?  This  we  think  the  best  and 
happiest  course  ;  and  it  is  the  opposite  to  this  which  we  com- 
plain of,  as  a  perversion  of  the  natural  order  of  things.  In 
America,  we  acknowledge  no  artificial  distinctions  of  society. 
We  pride  ourselves  upon  that  equality  of  rights  and  privileges 
that  brings  to  a  level  the  whole  community,  except  so  far  as 
virtue  and  intelligence  are  concerned.  We  acknowledge  no 
aristocracy  but  the  natural  aristocracy  of  worth  and  talents. 
Let  worth  and  talents,  then,  be  brought  to  light.  Let  them 
receive  all  the  advantages  that  learning  and  culture  can  confer  ; 
and  then  let  them  be  raised  to  the  high  places  of  society,  what- 
ever be  the  condition,  as  it  respects  the  gifts  of  fortune,  from 
which  they  are  drawn.  There  should  be  no  castes  in  the  consti- 
tution of  an  American  community.     The  child  should  not  be 
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compelled  to  follow  his  father's  footsteps,  unless  his  talents  and 
disposition  lead  him  into  them.  So  far  as  we  act  in  accordance 
with  this  principle,  our  practice  will  harmonize  with  the  theory 
of  our  free  institutions.  From  these  remarks  we  would  deduce 
an  argument  in  favour  of  a  couf  se  of  general  study,  for  all  young 
men,  whether  rich  or  poor.  We  entertain  no  fears  of  unfitting 
a  youth  for  his  station  by  imparting  to  his  mind  the  polish  of 
literary  culture  to  any  degree.  Knowledge  never  assumes  the 
form  of  a  destroying  demon,  even  when  clothed  in  the  habili- 
inents  of  poverty.  No  state  or  condition  can  be  imagined 
wherein  a  man  would  not  be  all  the  better  for  a-  well  trained 
intellect.  Call  out  the  mental  energies,  and  develope  them  to 
full  perfection,  by  any  process  of  discipline  ;  and  you  give  the 
best  preparation  for  active  duty  an  intelligent  being  can  possibly 
receive.  We  approve,  therefore,  of  chaining  the  mind  down  to 
no  narrow  course  ;  we  wish  it  to  have  ample  room  for  the 
unfolding  of  its  mighty  powers. 

No  man  of  reflection  will  ever  doubt  the  utility  of  an 
acquaintance  with  the  exact  and  physical  sciences.  To  attain  a 
knowledge  of  the  former,  requires  the  pure  exercise  of  reason, 
the  noblest  power  of  man.  Its  conclusions  are  irresistibly  cer- 
tain ;  a  quality  which  can  be  predicated  of  no  other  branches 
of  human  knowledge.  Its  reasonings  lead  to  truths  which  are 
in  their  nature  eternal ;  and  the  processes  by  which  they  are 
attained,  are  the  most  satisfactory  efforts  of  the  human  intellect. 
Who  shall  then  pretend  to  say  that  such  pursuits  should  not  be 
laid  open  to  all  ?  Who  will  believe  that  attempts  at  perfection 
in  mere  mechanical  exertion,  deserve  a  higher  place  in  the 
education  of  a  rational  being  ?  Who  will  assert  that  the  inter- 
ests of  society  will  be  more  happily  promoted  by  making  the 
exertions  of  pure  intellect  an  object  of  leas  importance  than  the 
mere  efforts  of  ingenuity  ?  To  write  an  elegant  and  rapid  hand 
is  certainly  a  desirable  and  useful  accomplishment.  But  who 
will  compare  its  value  to  the  noble  gift  of  sound  and  f<ircible 
reasoning  ?  The  physical  sciences  have  received  important 
improvements  by  the  application  of  mathematical  aids.  Yet,  in 
themselves  considered,  how*  interesting  are  the  objects  they 
present  to  our  minds  !  To  trace  by  the  process  of  induction  the 
laws  that  govern  the  universe,  to  arrive  by  reasoning  from  the 
simplest  facts  at  the  most  important  and  comprehensive  conclu- 
sions, to  discover  the  qualities  of  matter  by  a  keen  analysis,  to 
detect  the  chain  of  causes  and  effect,  by  observing  combinations 
elosely  and  accurately,  open  to  the  powers  of  the  intellect,  a 
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field  as  extensive,  as  brilliant,  as  full  of  glory,  as  can  well  be 
imagined.  Such  studies,  then,  in  a  liberal  and  philosophical 
education,  will  receive  no  little  attention^  It  matters  not  whether 
the  pupil  be  rich  or  poor,  of  high  or  low  degree,  he  has  aa 
unanswerable  claim  to  be  initikted  into  the  wonders  of  the 
universe. 

The  study  of  the  modem  langttageSy  is  of  daily  increasing 
importance.  Our  growing  intercourse  with  foreign  nations 
makes  it  a  desirable  object  to  know  their  languages.  The 
French,  a  li^nguage  celebrated  for  its  adaptation  to  the  purposes 
of  social  life,  and  more  generally  understood  than  any  other, 
ought  to  be  familiar  to  every  well  informed  merchant.  It  is  not 
asserted  that  a  merchant  cannot  justly  and  skilfully  discharge 
the  duties  that  devolve  upon  him,  without  it.  This  would  be  to 
impeach  the  mercantile  character  of  many  of  our  most  valuable 
men.  But  it  i$  asserted  that  the  convenience  of  such  a  knowl- 
edge as  would  ensure  an  easy  comprehension  of  common 
writers,  and  the  ordinary  language  of  business  correspondence, 
compared  with  the  time  and  trouble  necessary  to  its  attainment, 
has  the  weight  of  a  powerful  argument  in  its  favour.  Our  re- 
publican neighbours  in  the  south  have  already  drawn  the  atten- 
tion of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to  the  study  of  Spanish. 
The  mere  facility  of  commercial  intercourse  is  enough  to  con- 
vince us  that  a  knowledge  of  this-  language  would  be  highly 
useful  to  every  man  of  enterprise.  The  Italian  possesses  such 
boundless  treasures  of  literature,  that  we  cannot  help  advocating 
the  study  of  this  tongue,  even  for  men  who  are  destined  to  active 
life.  In  a  view  of  the  objects  of  living  that  comprehends  pecu- 
niary gain  and  physical  comfort  alone,  the  arguments  that  may 
be  brought  forward  in  favour  of  this  elegant  pursuit,  we  are 
aware,  will  find  no  place.  But  we  know  from  the  examples  of 
great  and  illustrious  men,  that  the  most  absorbing  avocations  of 
business  are  not  incompatible  with  an  extensive  cultivation  of 
elegant  literature.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  a  sound  philosophy  that 
the  length  of  life  is  not  to  be  estimated  •  by  the  number  of  days 
and  months  and  years  that  have  expired,  but  by  the  succession 
of  thoughts  that  have  occupied  the  mind.  One  man,  therefore, 
may  live  more  in  ten  years,  than  another  in  three  score  and  ten« 
And  do  not  the  most  crowded  employments  leave  some  leisure 
hours,  in  which  a  jnan  may  free  himself  from  the  cares  and 
fatigues  of  business,  and  yield  his  mind  to  the  pursuits  of  agreea- 
ble letters  ?  We  would  not  look  upon  wealth  as  the  sole  or 
most  important  means  of  securing  happiness ;  for  this  conviction 
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ivould  be  in  the  face  of  daily  testimoay.  In  estimating,  there- 
foTBy  the  utility,  the  plttiuy  practical  utiliiy  of  a  branch  of  study, 
we  must  not  guide  ourselves  by  a  calculation  of  percentage. 
£very  source  of  pure  and  rational  pleasure  deserves  the  con- 
sideration of  an  intelligent  being.  Besides  the  importance  of 
languages  in  a  business  view  of  the  subject,  these  reflections 
ofier  themselves  in  support  of  the  propriety  of  cultivating  any 
l*i^guage  adorned  with  an  interesting  and  valuable  literature,  as 
a  source  of  improvement  and  innocent  pleasure. 

Ciasncal  kamingj  as  a  knowledge  of  Grecian  and  Roman 
literature  has  been  called,  by  way  of  distinction,  has  of  late 
years  occupied  the  attention  in  no  small  degree,  of  writers  and 
thinkers  on  the  subject  of  education.  We  regret  the  spirit  with 
which  this  branch  of  knowledge  has  been  assailed.  We  cannot 
impugn  the  motives  which  have  led  to  the  late  attacks  on  clas- 
sical studies ;  for  on  a  subject  of  literary  and  philosophical 
discussion,  the  supposition  that  improper  motives  exist,  involves 
a  practical  absurdity.  But  we  fear,  lest  this  '  spirit  of  reform ' 
in  its  zeal  to  destroy  the  tares,  will  root  up  the  wheat  also. 
The  question  has  been  entered  into  with  all  the  warmth  of 
political  asperity.  While  the  one  party  has  greatly  exaggerated 
the  value  of  ancient  literature,  the  other  has  denounced  it  in 
terms  which  calm  truth  and  rational  philosophy  can  never 
sanction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  high  rank  assigned 
to  the  ancient  masters  in  the  earliest  universities  of  Europe,  has 
led  to  an  unreasonable  estimation  of  their  merits  throughout  the 
literary  world.  We  would  not  force  the  study  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  upon  all,  for  compulsion  never  made  a  fine  classical 
scholar.  But  we  can  have  no  sympathy  with  those  literary 
radicals,  who  would  banish  from  our  halls  of  learning  and  con- 
sign to  everlasting  oblivion,  the  splendid  monuments  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  genius.  And  though  it  is  in  our  opinion,  very  far 
from  being  true  that  ancient  literature  is  superior  to  that  of 
modern  ages  ;  though  the  inconceivable  advances  which  the 
human  mind  has  made  in  every  species  of  knowledge  since  the 
brightest  days  of  the  ancient  world,  have  given  to  its  efibrts  and 
labours  an  energy  and  diffusive  utility  that  then  were  never 
dreamed  of;  yet  would  we  go  to  the  literary  stores  of  Greece 
and  Rome  to  learn  the  character  and  feelings  of  a  remote  age  ; 
to  trace  the  effects  of  different  ethics  and  different  religions  on ' 
the  human  mind  ;  to  watch  the  progress  of  intellect,  from  the 
first  dawning  of  civilization,  to  the  highest  splendor  which  the 
unaided  powers  of  man  can  attain  ;  and  finally,  to  learn  the 
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iDfltnictive  lesson,  that  the  brightest  fotellect,  unaided  by  revela- 
tion,  must  grope  in  comparative  darkness.  On  such  grounds 
we  rest  the  defence  of  classica)  learning.  In  this  point  of  vieir, 
we  consider  it  stamped  with  an  interest  which  time  can  nerer 
obliterate. 

The  improvement  of  lifb  means  much  more  than  is  generalif 
conveyed  to  the  mind  by  such  an  expression.  It  means  the 
use  which  an  honest  man  devotes  it  to,  of  accomplishing  some 
great  and  good  purpose.  When  the  feelings  of  the  heart  and 
the  energies  of  the  intellect  are  warmly  engaged  in  forwarding 
the  best  interests  of  humanity,  not  a  moment  passes  without 
leaving  its  memorial  behind  :  not  a  moment  is  surrendered  to 
that  foe  of  human  happiness,  the  ennui  of  indolence.  Each 
hour  is  sacredly  employed  in  deeds  of  goodness,  or  the  improve- 
ment of  the  mind.  The  language  of  reason,  then,  reads  to  us 
a  solemn  lesson  on  the  importance  of  training  the  youthful  mind 
to  such  invaluable  habits.  Let  the  most  glowing  pages  of  learn- 
ing be  thrown  open  for  the  study  of  the  young  ;  let  the  beauties 
of  literature  be  spread  before  their  eager  imagination,  and  free 
access  given  to  its  most  exquisite  enjoyments ;  let  their  best 
feelings  be  enlisted  in  the  pursuit  of  moral  and  intellectual 
culture ;  point  out  the  superiority  of  happiness  consisting  in 
virtue  and  learning,  to  the  degrading^  allurements  of  vice ; 
awaken  and  stimulate  the  natural  spirit  of  improvement,  and 
describe  the  roost  abundant  sources  of  pure,  refined,  ani  exalted 
pleasure  ;  let  habits  of  study  be  formed  that  shall  last  through 
life  ;  let  a  fondness  for  books  be  acquired,  that  shal^  make  them 
pleasant  companions  in  solitude,*  a  solace  in  adversity,  and  an 
ornament  in  prosperity  ;  and  then  a  great  work  will  be  accon»- 
plished  towards  the  elevation  of  the  public  mind,  the  improve- 
ment of  moral  feeling,  and  the  purificatioa  of  individual  and 
Rational  character. 


raAOTtCAL   INSTRUCTION   IN  OXOGRAFHT  AND   ASTBONOMT. 

Sbrne  accowU  rftke  Elementary  Oh$ervaU>ry  erecUd  ai  the  Cincm- 
tuUi  Femak  Academy. 

[For  the  following  interesting  and  highly  valuable  article  we 
are  indebted  to  Mr  Locke,  of  the  institution  mentioned  above. 
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^Ilie  apparatus  here  described  differs  essentialljr  from  the  con- 
trivaoces  usually  employed  to  illustrate  the  scieDce  of  astrono- 
my ;  many  of  which,  though  pretending  to  display  the  whole 
visible  hemisphere,  are  so  diminutive  that  they  have  often  very 
little  effect  but  to  render  narrow  and  mechanical  the  early  con- 
eeptions  of  the  mind  regarding  this  noblest  of  studies.     Mr 
ILiOcke,  does  not  profess  to  fetch  the  whole  expanse  of  heaven 
into  the  compass  of  a  few  inches,  or  make  a  parade  of  his 
mechanism  as  the  only  sure  and  easy  way  to  a  complete  know- 
ledge of  astronomy.     His  ingenious  but  modest  invention  is 
meant  only  to  give  definite  ideas  of  elementary  terms  and  simple 
pbrenomena.    It  occupies  the  true  ground  of  a  practical  expedient 
in  teaching,  and  while  it  renders  its  subject  more  familiar  to  the 
nuiid  of  the  pupil,  leaves  free  scope  for  his  future  advance- 
ment.] 

Geography  is  deservedly  made  an  object  of  considerable  at- 
tention in  many  of  our  common  schools,  and  in  all  academies 
of  a  higher  order.     The  present  state  of  the  science  renders  it 
necessary  that  every  student  should  have  some  previous  know- 
ledge of  tutronomyy  to  comprehend  its  principles,    Theproblems 
of  day  and  night,  heat  and  cold,  months,  years,  seasons,  cli- 
mates, &.C.  can  never  be  solved  in  the  pupil's  mind,  without 
that  knowledge  which  is  afibrded  by  astronomy.     Hence  a  con- 
cise system  of  astronomy  is  often  given  as  an  introduction  to  a 
geographical  treatise  ;  and  hence  teachers  very  judiciously  at- 
tempt to  impart  to  their  pupils  some  idea  of  the  stars   and 
planets,  previous  to  a  course  of  study  in  geography.     But,  for 
want  of  proper  means,  they  of^en  fail  to  impress  the  mind  with 
a  real  knowledge  of  the  subject.     The  first  step  should,  in  my 
opinion,  be  to  give  an  idea  of  the  simple  phenomena  of  the  heav- 
ens, without  any  theory  of  the  real  causes  of  those  phenomena. 
For  this  purpose,  the  pupil  should  be  induced  to  make  observa- 
tions and  actually  to  see  that  the  stars  move,  that  they  come  to 
any  particular  point  in  the  heavens,  about  four  minutes  earlier 
every  successive  night,  that  the  sun  does  not  cross  the  meridian 
in  the  same  place  every  day,  but  is  getting  higher  and  higher, 
or  lower  and  lower,  &.c.  &c.    After  the  learner  has  formed  clear 
and  strong  conceptions  of  such  simple  phenomena  generally,  he 
should  be  taught  the  real  motions  which  produce  them.     This, 
we  see,  has  been  the  natural  progress  of  the  science  of  astrono- 
my.    The  shepherd  astronomers  of  the  east,  as  they  encamped 
in  the  open  air,  under  a  sky  always  clear,  could  not  but  see  and 
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admire  the  'rolling  sphere.'  They  became  familiar  with  the 
minutiffi  of  the  apparent  or  angular  mottooa.  As  do  caleodar 
or  predicted  calculations  of  time  were  used,  the  larger  periods 
were  measured  by  astronomical  movements,  ascertained  by  im- 
mediate observation.  The  beginning  of  a  new  month  was 
known  by  the  lirst  appearance  of  the  new  moon.  The  time  of 
the  feast  of  the  new  moon,  among  the  Jews,  was  ascertained  by 
persons  placed  on  the  hills  of  Palestine  about  Jerusalem,  who 
watched  the  disappearance  of  the  old  moon  and  the  appearance 
of  the  new,  and  made  report  to  the  high  priest.  Thus,  the 
conunon  business  and  religious  rites  of  the  ancients  compelled 
them  to  make  constant  and  accurate  observations.  The  modems 
have  from  these  observations  deduced  the  real  motions  which 
cause  all  the  wonderful  appearances  of  the  heavens,  and  are 
enabled  to  predict  their  times  and  periods. 

The  simple  phenomena  or  apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly 
bodies,  in  which  the  earth  or  rather  the  eye  of  the  observer  is 
taken  as  the  relative  centre,  is  the  astronomy  of  our  senses. 

The  impression  that  the  sun  rises  and  sets  strikes  the  senses 
and  imagination  of  every  person,  how  well  soever  he  may  be 
acquainted  with  the  true  solar  system.  It  was  the  astronomy 
of  the  ancients,  and  is  the  astronomy  -of  the  Bible.  It  is  still, 
and  always  will  be  the  astronomy  of  the  unlearned,  as  well  as 
of  the  navigator  and  geographer.  But  to  come  more  immedi- 
ately to  our  subject, — I  have  always  instructed  my  geographi- 
cal classes  more  or  less  in  astronomy,  and  have  used  as  auxiliary 
instruments  a  pair  of  globes  and  an  inclinable  orrery.*  But 
after  enabling  my  pupils  to  perform  the  common  problems  on 
the  globes  and  orrery,  I  have  often  had  the  mortiBcation  to  Bnd 
them  at  a  loss  to  apply  their  knowledge  to  the  heavenly  bodies. 
I  was  made  to  perceive  that  a  knowledge  of  the  globes  and  or- 
rery was  one  thing,  and  a  real  knowledge  of  astronomy  was  aD- 
other.  To  obviate  this  difficulty  by  bringing  my  pupils  to  a 
study  of  the  '  original,'  I  constructed  what  I'  call  an  Elementary 
Observatory,  which  is  described  as  follows. 

•  This  orrery  was  invented  by  myself,  and  made  by  A.  Willard,  Boston, 
and  can  be  inclined  and  adjusted  to  any  latitude  90  as  to  have  aH  the  planetn 
of  the  instrument,  at  any  hour  of  the  day  and  any  season  of  the  year,  corres- 
pond to  the  planets  in  nature  which  they  represent.  Thus,  at  noon  the  body 
representing  the  sun  in  the  orrery  will  be  seen  south  of  that  representing  the 
earth,  and  at  its  true  altitude  above  the  horizon.  It  can  be  so  adjusted  as  to 
show  either  the  real  or  apparent  motions,  and  how  the  former  causes  the 
latter. 
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I^escription. — ^This  instrumeiit  is  in  short  the  saperior  half  of  a 
lar^e  armillary  sphere,  placed  fitatioaary  about  four  and  a  half 
feet  above  a  circular  platform,  with  all  of  its  circles  placed  so  as 
to  correspond  to  the  circles  of  the  heavens  which  they  represent. 
It  must  be  so  large  that  the  observers  can  be  accommodated  in- 
side of  it ;  say  from  Ave  to  twenty  feet  diameter.  The  observer 
Bits  ivjth  his  eye  at  the  centre  of  the  sphere,  where  he  sees  the 
planetary  bodies  passing  in  their  ordinary  course,  over  the  va- 
rious circles,  all  of  which  are  graduated  on  the  inside  for  the 
purpose.  The  sight-hole  at  the  centre  is  in  a  piece  which  turns 
on  a  universal  joint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  present  to  any  point 
of  the  hemisphere. 

Mj  own  observatory  is  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  and  placed  on 
the  top  of  my  academy  building,  like  a  cupola.  But  any  open 
situation  as  a  garden  would  be  suitable.  I  am  inclined  to  re- 
commend a  diameter  of  about  four  or  five  feet  instead  of  twenty, 
because  the  observer  can  reach  the  graduated  circles  of  one  of 
the  former  size,  and  point  out  the  degree  of  any  phenomenon 
while  his  eye  remained  at  the  centre.  It  is  also  more  easily 
constructed.  ^ 

CoTtstruclum, — Build  a  circular  platform  as  large  as  the  in- 
tended horizontal  circle,  and  erect  about  eight  posts  at  the  cir- 
cumference, four  or  five  feet  high.     On  the  tops  of  these  posts 
place  the  horizontal  circle  which,  as  well  as  the  other  principal 
circles,  should  be  made  of  felloes  or  arcs  of  wood,  about  thirty 
degrees  each,  screwed  together  double,  so  as  to  '  break  joints.' 
Cach  single  arc  should  be  about  three  inches  deep  and  three 
fourths  of  an  inch  thick,  so  as  to  make  the  circle  Xhree  inches 
deep  and  one  and  a  half  thick.     The  horizon  being  graduated 
and  levelled,  erect  a  semicircle  upon  it  vertically,  as  nearly  in. 
the  plane  of  the  meridian  as  possible,  and  of  course  standing  on 
the  north  and  south  points  of  the  horizon  ;  this  will  represent 
the  twelve  o^lock  meridian.    Place  a  second  semicircle  with  its 
ends  on  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  incline  it 
so  much  from  the  zenith',  south,  as  the  latitude  of  the  place, 
where  let  it  interlock  with  the  meridian  semicircle.     This  will  be 
in  the  plane  of  the  equator.     Let  a  third  semicircle  pass  from 
east  to  west  interlocking  with  the  meridian  at  the  pole  or  so 
VDany  degrees  above  the  horizon  as  the  latitude  of  the  place  ; 
this  will  represent  the  six  o*clock  meridian.     Half  way  from  east 
to  the  twelve  o*cloch  meridian  let   another  circular  arc  interlock 
with  the  equator ;  this  will  represent  the  mine  o^clock  meridian. 
Halfway  between  the  twelve  o'clock  meridian  and  the  west 
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point  of  the  horizon,  let  another  circular  arc  interlock  with  the 
equator  ;  this  will  represent  the  three  o^clock  meridian.  To  these 
may  he  applied  the  smaller  circles,  >iz.  the  IropicM  and  the 
polar  circley  which  may  be  made  lighter.  The  intermediate  me- 
ridians may  be  made  of  thin  strips  bent  over  the  other  circles, 
which  serve  as  a  frame  to  support  them.  Observe  to  construct 
the  whole  so  that  the  face-side  of  every  circle  shall  be  in  the 
true  place  of  that  circle  in  the  sphere.  This  face-side  should 
be  the  eastern  side  of  each  meridian,  and  the  upper  sides  of  the 
equator  and  horizon.  AAer  the  whole  is  erected,  it  should  be 
adjusted  by  the  passage  of  the  polar  star  over  the  six  o'clock 
meridian,  which  should  be  at  one  and  three  fidhs  degrees  from 
the  pole  on  each  side.  If  it  be  correctly  adjusted  to  the  lati- 
tude, the  same  star  will  cross  the  twelve  o'clock  meridian  at 
the  same  distance  above  and  below  the  pole.  The  machinery 
at  the  centre  which  supports  the  sight-hole  requires  particular 
description.  It  consists  of  an  iron  axis  about  one  foot  long  and 
three  fourths  of  an  inch  diameter,  turned  in  a  lathe  cylindrically 
at  each  end  to  run  in  boxes,  an  oval  fork  screwed  to  the  end  of  it, 
and  a  cross  piece  between  th^ends  of  the  fork.  The  oval  fork 
is  about  eight  by  ten  inches  (large  enough  to  put  one's  head 
through,)  made  of  flat  iron,  bent  like  the  capital  letter  U.  At 
the  middle  of  the  bend  it  is  fastened  to  the  iron  axes,  and  the 
upper  ends  are  drawn  within  three  inches  of  each  other.  Be- 
tween these  ends  is  the  cross  piece,  having  the  sight-hole  in  the 
middle,  and  turning  on  pivots,  which  pass  through  the  ends  of 
the  forks.  This  axis  is  supported  on  frame  work  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  in  the  axis  of  the  sphere  south  of,  or  below 
the  centre,  with  the  sight-hole  in  the  cross  piece  precisely  at  the 
centre,  and  adjusted  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sight-hole  will  not 
be  moved  from  its  point  by  turning  either  the  axis  or  the  cross 
piece.  It  will  be  seen  that,  by  these  two  motions,  the  sight- 
hole  can  be  presented  to  any  point.  The  post  supporting  this 
abort  axis  should  stand  about  ten  inches  south  of  the  centre  of 
the  platform,  leaving  the  centre  clear  for  zenith  observations. 
A  terrestrial  globe  of  nine  inches,  should  be  fitted  to  an  axis  pre- 
cisely like  that  to  which  the  fork  is  fastened.  And  when  used 
should  be  substituted  in  the  same  place.  This  globe,  by  means 
of  its  illuminated  and  shaded  side,  when  the  sun  is  shining  will 
exhibit  all  of  the  phenomena  of  the  seasons,  and  of  day  and 
night.  Some  knowledge  of  spherics  is  necessary  in  the  con- 
struction of  such  an  observatory ;  for  the  circles  of  common 
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globes  mre  too  imperfect  to  be  taken  as  models.    The  lengths 
of  the  Tarious  parts  must  therefore  be  obtained  by  calculation. 

Ukz, — It  is  not  expected  that  a  wooden  observatory  can  be 
so  coostnicted  as  to  answer  the  higher  and  more  accurate  pur- 
poses of  astronomy.  But  as  it  can  be  easily  made  to  come 
wkhin  the  one  eighth  of  a  degree  of  accuracy,  it  will  answer 
perfectly  to  demonstrate  the  demenU  rfoiironomy  to  a  beginner ; 
liesce  we  hare  called  it  the  '  EUmeniary  ObserTatory.'  To  a 
beginner  it  has  this  advantage  orer  more  accurate  instrumental 
that  it  is  the  most  simple  contriTance  possible. 

It  is  evident  that  when  the  eye  of  an  observer  is  at  the  cen- 
tre of  tbis  sphere  he  can,  by  means  of  the  graduated  ciroleS| 
measure  all  of  the  angular  distances  and  motions  of  the  heaven- 
ly bodies.  The  sun  will  be  seen  to  come  to  the  face-side  of 
each  meridian  every  hour  ;  the  moon  will  occupy  more  than  an 
hour  in  passing  througb  the  same  space.  The  stars  of  Orion's 
belt  will  be  seen  to  pass  all  round  behind  the  equator,  and  the 
'  seven  stars,'  behind  the  tropic  of  cancer.  The  declination  of 
the  sun  or  any  other  body  will  be  seen  every  time  it  crosses  a 
meridian.  The  polar  star  will  be  seen  to  describe  a  circle 
three  and  one  fifth  degrees  diameter  about  t&e  pole  as  a  cen- 
tre, &LC.  &.C. 

These  are  some  of  the  observations  which  a  tyro  is  enabled 
by  the  assistance  of  a  good  watch  or  clock  to  make  ;  but  as  the 
heavens,  by  rolling  over  this  sphere,  perform  almost  everj 
problem  of  celestial  astronomy,  I  shall  not  attempt  to  partica- 
larize. 

The  Elementary  Observatory  is  also  of  important  use  in 
teaching  spherics.  All  of  the  analogies  of  the  sines,  cosines, 
tangents,  &.c.  which  ordinarily  are  imagined  inside  of  a  com- 
mon globe,  may  here  be  exhibited  in  fact  by  means  of  lines  of 
twine  stretched  inside  of  the  sphere  in  their  proper  situations. 

I  have  communicated  this  account  with  the  hope  that  so  sim- 
ple a  contrivance  might  be  erected  at  some  of  the  permanent 
schools.  Nor  would  it  be  a  useless  appendage  to  our  colleges. 
A  few  ingenious  young  men  might  erect  one  themselves  at  any 
academy  or  school.  To  calculate  its  various  parts  would  afford 
them  a  good  exercise  in  spherics,  * 
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STATE  OF  rOFULAR  INSTRUCTION. 

Primary  Schools, 

[Ths  splendid  provision  for  scientific  instruction  at  the  Rojal 
CoUege  of  France,  mentioned  in  a  note  on  page  198  of  our  last 
Dumber,  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  the  destitute  condition  of 
some  places,  in  regard  to  primary  and  common  schools,  as  indi- 
cated in  the  following  circular.  For  several  reasons  we  have 
preferred  translating  this  paper  at  length,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  unimportant  restrictions  relative  to  contributions  towards  the 
fund  required  for  the  school.  An  abstract  would,  we  thought,  be 
less  satisfactory,  whether  as  regards  an  accurate  representation 
of  the  actual  state  of  common  education  in  France,  or  the 
extensive  and  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  Society  for  Elementary 
Instruction,  which  is  labouring  with  great  zeal  and  perseverance 
to  make  up  for  that  great  national  want,  the  absence  of  a  regular 
public  provision  for  the  ^oeral  dissemination  of  instruction. 
The  document  here  presented  is  certainly  a  cheering  evidence 
that  the  great  caifse  of  popular  improvement  is  not  altogether 
neglected  in  France  ;  but  it  furnishes  at  the  same  time  a  melan- 
choly proof,  that  the  great  privilege  of  even  an  ordinary  education 
is  yet  inaccessible  to  large  portions  of  society,  in  countries  justly 
celebrated  for  high  advancement  in  science  and  literature,  and 
for  munificent  establishments  of  learning. 

The  following  article  is  translated  from  the  September  number 
of  the  French  Journal  of  Education,  the  latest  received,  and  for 
the  transmission  of  which,  together  with  the  other  numbers  of 
the  year,  we  are  under  obligations  to  the  kindness  of  Professor 
Goodrich  of  Yale  College.]^ 

Several  benevolent  persons  have  formed  a  project  for  re- 
establishing a  large  school  for  mutual  instruction  in  the  city  of 
Sancerre.  In  pursuance  of  this  design,  they  have  published 
the  following  prospectus.  We  republish  it  here,  because  it 
appears  to  us  of  a  nature  to  stimulate  the  zeal  of  the  friends  of 
^pular  instruction  in  other  places. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  city  of  Sancerre  possessed  a  primary 
school  regulated  upon  the  system  of  mutual  instruction.  This 
interesting  establishment,  whose  good  effects  must  have  been 
felt,  failed  from  causes  analogous  to  those  which,  to  the  great 
detriment  of  the  poorer  classes,  brought  destruction  upon  a 
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multitude  of  schools  of  the  same  kind.*  Some  benevolent  per- 
sons both  of  the  city  and  the  environs,  Vhose  organs  we  here 
venture  to  be,  have  conceived  a  project  of  reviving  this  school, 
upon  wider  and  more  secure  foundations. 

-  How  is  it  possible  we  should  not  be  struck  with  the  destitute 
condition  of  the  city  of  Sancerre,  owing  to  the  almoai  absolute 
-veant  of  instruction  which  prevails  ?  Its  population  and  that  of 
tlie  whole  jurisdiction,  deprived  of  the  advantages  procured  by 
commerce  and  industry,  are  mostly  composed  of  vinedressers, 
whom  toilsome  labour  hardly  rescues  from  misery.  Their 
children,  and  even  those  of  many  inhabitants  in  easier  circum- 
stances, remain  plunged  in  a  deplorable  state  of  ignorance, 
which  stifles  every  germ  of  prosperity  and  moral  amelioration. 

-  'While  in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland  the  smallest 
villages  have  a  good  school,  there  are  in  the  centre  of  France 
cities  and  places  of  importance  utterly  destitute  of  them. 

Such  a  state  of  things  would  strongly  accuse  the  inefficiency 
of  all  those  whom  their  rank  enables  to  contribute  to  the  public 
good,  if  the  laudable  intentions  by  which  most  of  them  are  ani- 
mated, were  not  manifested  in  more  than  one  circumstance.  It 
is  for  want  of  union  that  good  does  not  operate  in*  a  country 
which  contains  all  its  elements.  The  establishment  of  a  good 
primary  school  in  Sancerre,  would  be  of  high  importance :  it 
would  serve  for  a  model  and  seminary  to  all  those  which  the  zeal 
of  communities  and  of  private  individuals,  hereafler  awakened 
upon  this  great  object  of  public  utility,  would  not  fail  to  produce 
in  the  neighbourhood.  What  may  not  be  done  by  the  union  of 
all  good  people,  directed  towards  so  generous  an  end !  We 
have  a  noble  example  in  the  services  rendered  for  twelve  years 
back,  by  the  society  formed  at  Paris  for  the  improvement  of 
elementary  instruction  ;  that  society,  which  has  been  honoured 
by  having  for  its  President  the  noble  Duke  De  La  Rochefoucauld. 
It  has  founded  numerous  schools,  in  which  thousands  of  children 
receive  gratuitous  instruction  ;  and  it  has  preserved  the  precious 
deposit  of  that  method  of  mutual  instruction,  whose  superiority 
over  every  other  is  now  undoubted.  The  spirit  of  party  has 
only  too  often,  on  both  sides,  injured  so  noble  a  cause  j*  but  we 

*  The  allusion  here  made  is  to  the  circumstance  that  the  society  meets  with 
its  most  eflfectiye  supporters  among  the  Protestants,  and  the  liberal  parly  in 
political  affiiirs,  while  its  more  active  opponents  have  been  of  what  are  some- 
tiroes  called  tUtra  principles,  both  in  respect  of  religion  and  politics.  The 
enemies  of  the  society  gained,  at  one  time,  an  extensive  triumph,  and  succeeded 
in  embarrasshig  or  preventing  its  operations,  especially  in  the  less  considertble 
towns,  as  hinted  at  in  the  commencing  paragraph  of  the  circular.    Happily  the 
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here  address  ourselves  to  all  men  worthy  of  confidencey  though 
of  various  opinions — to  all  friends  of  their  country.  Who  has 
not  a  personal  interest  in  seeing  formed  around  bim  good  work- 
men, intelligent  husbandmen,  and  especially  good  citizens  and 
honest  people  ?  Instruction  alone,  aided  by  religious  sentiments, 
is  capable  of  producing  these  beneficent  results. 

Firmly  convinced  tbat  of  all  ways  of  being  useful  to  our 
country,  the  most  efficacious,  the  most  lasting,  the  only  one 
perhaps  which  is  always  practicable,  is  to  diffuse  instruction 
among  the  people.  ,  We  confidently  appeal,  gentlemen,  to  your 
patriotism,  to  induce  you  to  join  the  society  which  is  going  to  be 
formed  for  the  foundation  of  a  large  primary  school  in  Sancerre. 
The  instruction  will  comprise  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and 
practical  geometry,  or  linear  drawing.  A  hundred  and  fiAy  sub- 
scriptions, each  of  the  moderate  sum  of  twenty  francs  a  year, 
are  necessary  for  the  salary  of  the  master,  the  preservation  of 
the  site,  of  which  we  have  reason  to  hope  the  city  will  dispose 
in  our  favour,  and  the  expense  of  materials  and  rewards.  As  to 
the  expenses  of  the  first  establishment,  the  making  of  benches 
and  circles,  the  purchasing  of  slates,  tables,  &c.,  they  will  be 
provided  from  the  private  donations  of  some  of  the  subscribers. 

The  project  which  occupies  our  attention,  has  already  attract- 
ed that  of  the  local  authorities,  which  are  always  disposed  to 
favour  the  public  good,  and  whose  benevolent  spirit  is  so  hon- 
ourably known.  It  has  also  obtained  the  suflTrage  of  several 
persons  influential  through  the  just  esteem  in  which  they  are 
held.  Every  thing  seems  then  to  predict  its  complete  success  : 
it  is  secured  if  the  principal  proprietors,  the  enlightened  men 
who  hold  dear  the  honour  and  prosperity  of  their  country,  lend  us 
their  support.  The  electors  especially  ought  to  set  the  example. 
Invested  by  the  charter  with  the  noble  privilege  of  choosing  the 
organs  of  public  opinion,  legal  representatives  of  the  intelligence 
of  the  country,  it  principally  belongs  to  them  to  justify  their 
commission  by  a  greater  devotion  to  the  public  affairs,  a  more 
lively  interest  in  the  wants  of  their  fellow  citizens. 

The  primary  school  with  which  it  is  contemplated  to  endow 
the  city  of  Sancerre,  will  not  be  one  of  those  ephemeral  estab- 
lishments produced  in  a  moment  of  enthusiasm,  and  which  the 
least  obstacle,  the  least  coldness  on  the  part  of  the  subscribers, 

jealousies  of  party  spirit  are  fast  subsiding;  and  the  efforts  of  patriotism  and 
philanthropy  are  beUer  understood  on  both  aides,  and  operate  with  less 
hindrance  from  difference  of  opinion  on  subjects  not  immediately  connected 
with  education.  Ed. 
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soon  crushes.    Let  us  create  for  it  permanent  resources ;  let  us 
make  for  it, — from  the  example  of  the  hospitals,  and  the  schools 
oF    Brethren  of  the  Christian   Doctrine,  whose  praiseworthy 
devotion  and  services  none  appreciate  better  than  ourseWes,-* 
a.  true  foundation.'   To  obtain  this  stability  so  indispensable,  we 
propose  that  the  subscriptions  should  be  made  for  a  certain 
number  of  years,  five  for  instance.    At  the  end  of  this  term,  the 
useful  results  of  a  good  school  begin  to  be  generally  felt ;  the 
good  produced  is  evident'to  the  most  prejudiced  ;  and  the  estab- 
lishinent  is  sheltered  from  all  danger.     What  proprietor  in  easy 
circumstances  would  fear  to  engage  for  five  years  in  so  good  a 
"^nrork  ?   Does  he  not  engage  for  the  same  length  of  time  in  other 
associations,  such  as  securities  against  fire,  hail,  &c.      If  to 
banish  these  scourges  he  imposes  upon  himself  a  slight  sacrifice, 
Thrill  he  not  make  one  to  destroy  the  ignorance  which  is,  with 
regard  to  social  order,  the  most  fatal  of  all  scourges  ?    The 
method  of  mutual  instruction  is  so  economical,  that,  from  calcu- 
lations based  upon  the  experience  of  the  schools  of  Paris,  twenty 
francs  are  sufficient  to  give  instruction  to  three  poor  children 
for  a  year.     Who  will  not  be  eager  to  do  so  much  good  at  so 
little  expense  ? 

The  subscription  is  opened,  to  date  from  this  day.  The 
annual  contribution  of  twenty  francs  is  the  minimum  of  those 
which  will  constitute  members  of  the  association ;  but  we  are 
certain  that  a  large  number  of  persons  intend  to  proportion  their 
donations  to  the  fortune  they  enjoy. 

As  every  association  of  more  than  twenty  persons  ought, 
according  to  law,  to  be  specially  authorized  by  the  government, 
we  propose,  in  order  to  avoid  every  objection,  instead  of  general 
meetings,  a  council  of  administration,  which  shall  by  right  con- 
sist of  twenty  of  the  largest  subscribers,  commencing  on  the  first 
of  January  of  each  year.  In  case  of  competition  between  two 
or  more  subscribers,  the  senior  contributors  shall  have  the  vote. 
As  soon  as  we  shall  have  united  a  hundred,  the  council  of 
administration  will,  first,  ofi^er  a  master  to  be  approved  by  the 
civil  and  religious  authorities,  and,  secondly,  all  means  of  pro- 
cedure for  immediately  opening  the  school.  Every  year,  the 
council  shall  aecount  to  the  subscribers  for  the  employment  of 
the  funds,  by  a  printed  circular. 
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SUGOMTIOlfS  TO  FARINTS  ON  FKBCALE  BOUCATION. 

AccampUskmentt. 

[Thk  following  judicious  observations  are  extracted  from 
Domestic  Elducation,  by  a  Mother,— a  work  mentioned  at  page 
564  of  volume  II.  The  author's  remarks  apply  more  directly 
to  society  and  education  in  England  ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the 
work,  many  valuable  hints  are  occasionally  dropped,  which  admit 
of  universal  application  to  the  instruction  of  the  female  sex.^ 

Dancing.  It  is  difficult  for  rational  observers  to  consider 
dancing  in  any  other  light  than  as  an  amusement ;  yet  great 
pains  seem  to  be  taken  to  render  it  a  study  demanding  much 
close  and  serious  attention.  Healthy  children,  accustomed  to 
enjoy  the  free  use  of  their  limbs  in  the  open  air,  will  want  little 
tuition  to  become  good  dancers — will  not  need  collars,  stocks, 
remonstrances,  and  reproofs,  to  teach  them  to  hold  up  their 
heads  and  turn  out  their  toes.  By  running,  jumping,  skipping 
in  gardens  and  fields,  and  moving  their  feet  and  their  heads 
without  restraint,  and  looking  freely  about  them  up  to  trees  and 
stars,  and  around  to  flowers  and  play-fellows,  they  will  too  often 
stretch  the  sinews  of  their  legs,  and  bend  the  joints  of  their 
ancles,  and  draw  up  their  necks  and  heads,  to  run  the  risk  of 
moving  heavily  and  clumsily,  and  of  carrying  themselves  un- 
gracefully. 

As,  however,  in  civilized  countries,  certain  movements  con- 
stitute the  grace  and  elegance  of  dancing,  children  had  better 
be  early  taught  the  most  common  steps  in  vogue.  A  twelve- 
month of  tuition,  say  from  seven  to  eight,  will  suffice  to  give 
the  prompt  little  pupils  a  good  notion  of  time  and  regulated 
motion.  Af^er  that,  they  may  go  on  dancing  to  their  mother's 
pianoforte,  whenever  she  pipases  to  indulge  them  with  a  country 
dance  or  Scotch  reel,  and  be  as  merry  and  'as  graceful  as  they 
please.  At  twelve  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  another  year  or 
two  of  tuition  may  fit  them  to  join  in  the  dances  then  in  vogue. 
As  the  fashion  is  continually  changing,  this  instruction  to  the 
girl  just  budding  into  the  young  woman  may  be  useful  and 
agreeable. 

But  if  dancing  has  one  preeminent  charm,  it  is  the  charm  of 
artlessness.  Can  this  charm  exist,  if  the  dancer's  thoughts  are 
absorbed  in  the  desire  of  self  exhibition  ?  No  :  then  let  not  self 
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exhibitioii  ibr  one  instant  creep  into  the  mind  of  the  young 
dancer.  By  conrersation,  by  example,  by  eyery  possible  medium, 
inculcate  that  we  dance  to  amuse  ourselves,  not  to  exhibit  our- 
selres.  Do  not  even  let  us  praise  a  child,  without  remembering 
this  aim.  Let  us  not  say,  ^  You  dance  prettily ; '  let  us  say, 
^  You  dance  very  merrily.'  Let  not  the  fond  mother  exclaim, 
'  Come,  let  me  see  you  dance  ^'  but,  ^Come,  will  you  have  a 
dance  ? ' 

It  is  this  principle  that  reconciles  us  to  the  disuse  of  that 
most  elegant  movement,  the  slow  minuet ;  for  can  there  be  a 
more  positive  self  exhibition  than  that  of  standing  up  to  dance  a 
minuet?  If  dancing  is  a  mirthful  recreation,  how  can  it  be 
enjoyed  with  the  gravity  of  a  funeral. march,  and  to  the  time  of 
a  funeral  dirge  ?  Or  how  can  a  solitary  pair  expect  to  taste  it 
in  all  its  hilarity  ?  Surely  only  in  festive  bands  can  it  be 
thoroughly  relished  ;  for  then  sociability  gives  zest  to  the  amuse- 
ment, the  smile  of  glee  flies  contagious  through  the  group,  an 
awkward  movement  adds  but  to  the  general  gaiety,  and  the  act 
itself  is  found  a  sufficient  gratification  without  the  aid  of  applause 
from  flattering  spectators. 

Music.  The  acquirement  of  this  art,  or  rather  the  attempt  to 
acquire  it,  by  all  classes  of  young  women,  is  a  folly  that  has  in 
some  degree  been  laughed  out  of  fashion.     The  daughters  of 
shopkeepers,  and   farmers,  and   poor  gentry,  are   no  longer 
(without  exception)  taught  to  play  on  the  pianoforte ;  a  more 
rational  system  of  education  is  beginning  to  pervade  all  ranks 
of  society,  and  mothers  are  now  very  generally  heard  to  assert 
their  pretensions  to  common  sense,  by  declaring  their  girls  shall 
only  learn  what  is  adapted  to  their  'stations  and  abilities.     One 
mischievous  sentiment  yet  remains  to  be  expunged,  the  common 
declaration  that  children  should  only  learn  what  their  genius 
directly  and  peculiarly  marks  out,  as  a  natural  impulse.     '  I  do 
not  intend  that  my  daughters  should  be  taught  music  and  draw- 
ing, unless  they  show  a  decided  genius  for  it,'  is  an  assertion 
that  is  perpetually  heard.    Many  writers  of  acknowledged  ability 
have   successfully  proved,  that  such   peculiarity  of  talent  is 
rarely,  if  ever,  possessed  ;  and  how  few  of  those  volubly  talking 
of  genius,  could  give  any  description  of  their  conception  of  it, 
if  indeed  they  possess  any  conception  of  it;  were  parents 
primarily  to  reflect  what  are  the  rational  motives  which  urge 
their  rendering  their  children  accomplished,  they  would  not 
need  to  harass  themselves  with  any  metaphysical  disquisitions 
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on  the  subject ;  with  or  without  a  genius,  their  children  could 
be  made  to  acquire  whateTer  they  would  desire. 

It  ought  indeed  to  be  ever  present  to  the  minds  of  parents 
and  instructors,  that  the  right  aim  of  education  is  to  produce 
happy  and  useful  members  of  society  ;  whatever  tends  to  pro- 
mote that  end  is  valuable,  all  else  is  worthless. 

The  wealthy  classes  of  society  have  abundance  of  leisure  ;  if 
that  leisure  is  without  occupation,  much  misery,  it  may  be  much 
error,  selfish  and  social,  is  propagated  and  diffused.  To  avoid 
as  much  as  possible  this  misery  and  this  error,  employment 
ought  to  be  provided  for  the  anticipated  leisure,  and  as  the 
wealthy  can  choose  their  occupation,  not  only  various  but 
agreeable  employments  ought  to  be  placed  within  their  reach  ; 
hence,  the  study  of  the  languages,  the  arts  of  music  and  draw- 
ing, seem  almost  necessary  to  the  felicity  of  the  rich,  since, 
without  their  aid,  the  worst  enemy  of  man,  indolence,  would 
curse  them  with  its  torpor,  or  with  the  vacant  leisure,  which,  in 
active  minds,  gives  birth  to  foolish  and  vicious  thoughts. 

Men  of  all  classes  have  duties  and  pleasures,  independent  of 
the  elegant  accomplishments,  but  as  women  should  look  for  their 
joys  chiefly  at  home,  they  must  have  resources  for  domestic  and 
lonely  enjoyment.  Without  therefore  talking  of  genius  or  taste, 
mothers  must  simply  consider  what  chance  of  future  leisure  they 
may  anticipate  for  their  daughters  ;  as  wives  or  single  women, 
the  probability  of  living  on  a  small  income  will  suggest  the  full 
occupation  of  life,  by  the  right  discharge  of  every  domestic  duty  ; 
for  those,  therefore,  who  have  small  fortunes,  or  are  likely  to 
marry  in  an  humble  walk  of  life,  it  is  worse  than  useless,  it  is 
injurious,  to  waste  time  on  the  acquirements  of  drawing  and 
music.  The  hours  so  devoted  would  be  much  more  profitably 
spent  in  the  attainment  of  the  useful  branches  of  education — 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework. 

Let  not  mothers  harass  themselves  with  the  objection  that 
their  daughters  may  marry,  or  become  wealthy,  beyond  sober 
calculation.  Such  chances  are  rare,  and,  when  occurring,  a 
knowledge  of  the  useful  arts  will  go  much  towards  finding 
agreeable  and  rational  occupation.  How  many  young  women, 
who  are  considered  adepts  in  music  and  painting,  from  prefer- 
ence occupy  their  leisure  with  their  needles.  This  should  not 
surprise  us,  when  we  reflect  on  the  endless  variety  of  elegant 
and  useful  labours  the  needle  can  supply. 

Where  an  inherited  handsome  independence  is  possessed,  it 
18  wise  assuredly  to  have  girls  taught  accomplishments,  that,  to 
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married  or  single  women,  maj  prove  gracefhl  tnd  appropriate  i 
to  mothers,  as  giving  the  power  of  iosimctiog,  or  beUer  soper- 
iniending  the  instmclion  of  their  children — to  single  women,  as 
bestowing  the  means  of  pleasingly  occupying  leisure.  It  canaoi 
be  too  often  repeated,  that  the  more  resources  a  woman  has  for 
domestic  and  lonely  employment,  the  more  she  will  love  her 
borne,  the  less  she  will  be  disposed  to  enter  into  habits  of  dissi- 
pation and  extravagance. 

It  seems,  then,  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  whether  or  not 
our  daughters  ought  to  learn  music.  The  next  point  to  be 
determined  is,  how  shall  it  be  best  attained  ?  For,  if  we  desire  it 
to  be  practised,  we  must  take  care  that  it  is  acquired  to  soase 
degree  of  excellence.  Few  people  choose  to  do  often  what 
tbey  cannot  do  well. 

Now  it  seems  that  music  may  be  deemed  a  mechanical  art, 
an  art  that  cannot  be  attained  to  any  perlection  without  long 
and  incessant  practice.  Can  this  length  of  practice  be  crowded 
into  a  few  devoted  years  ?  We  think  not,  for  it  is  a  very  pro- 
gressive art,  and  early  application  best  fits  the  hand  for  its  most 
delicate  exhibition.  The  pliant  fingers  of  childhood  much  more 
easily  adapt  themselves  to  the  movement  and  ever  changing 
position,  than  the  less  flexible  joints  of  the  adult.  Hence,  there- 
fore, if  this  charming  art  is  to  be  taught,  the  younger  the  pupil 
is  initiated  into  its  rudiments  the  better.  Some  instructers  assert 
that  nature  marks  the  period  when  the  child  may  be  placed  be* 
fore  the  pianoforte  ;  namely,  when  its  little  hand  can  extend  to 
an  octave.  But  b  this  a  judicious  suggestion  ?  How  diflerent 
18  the  size  of  the  hand  in  different  children  of  the  same  age  ; 
one  can  stretch  over  eight  keys  at  the  age  of  seven,  whereas 
another  cannot  at  nine.  The  mental  expansion,  the  power  of 
understanding  instruction,  seems  a  better  criterion  ;  for  what  m 
understood  by  the  head,  if  not  instantly  performed  by  the  hand, 
will  urge  to  more  earnest  efibrts  of  attention  and  application* 
The  head  may  improve  the  hand  ;  the  hand  wiU  not  so  certainly 
improve  the  head. 

If  the  age  of  Jseven  is  recommended  as  a  good  period  for 
commencing  lessons  in  music,  let  not  the  skilful  arithmetician 
hastily  begin  to  calculate  the  probable  number  of  hours  to  be 
devoted  to  this  pursuit,  and  sigh  at  the  immense  sum  total. 
Upon  the  broad  priociple,  that  the  attention  of  pupils  ought  never 
to  be  wearied,  be  the  art  or  science  they  study  what  it  may,  a 
very  short  lesson  in  music  is  recommended ;  but  it  must  be  a 
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dailj  lesson.*  For  the  first  six  months,  one  quarter  of  an  hour ; 
for  the  second  six  months,  half  an  hour ;  alter  the  first  year, 
two  hours  daily  :  this  arrangement  has  heen  tried,  and  has  suc- 
ceeded beyond  the  hopes  of  the  projector. 

For  the  first  year  it  is  not  advisable  for  the  young  pupil  to 
practise  alone,  since  many  bad  habits  in  the  manner  of  sitting, 
moving  the  hands,  &.C.,  may  be  thereby  acquired,  as  also  play- 
ing in  false  time  ;  but,  after  the  first  year,  the  labours  of  the 
instructer  may  be  greatly  diminished,  by  the  pupil  practising 
half  of  the  hour  alone,  and  the  other  half  with  the  preceptor. 

One  of  the  present  modish  plans  of  teaching  music,  is  for  the 
pupil  to  be  engaged,  for  one  year,  in  solely  learning  to  rtad 
mmnc  ,-  where  this  plan  is  adopted,  the  tuition  of  the  art  may  very 
well  commence  at  six  years  old ;  experience  can  alone  determine 
how  far  this  is  the  better  plan  ;  it  is  not  easy  to  comprehend  its 
advantages.  For  of  what  avail  is  the  theory  of  music,  without 
the  power  of  putting  that  theory  in  practice  ;  instrumental  music 
is  not  an  abstract  art,  it  is  a  positive  mechanical  operation  ;  let 
a  child  read  music  ever  so  well,  she  knows  little  of  it,  unless  she 
can  play  the  notes  as  readily  as  she  can  read  them  ;  afler  she 
has  learnt  to  read,  she  must  learn  to  play  ;  afler  she  has  toiled 
to  understand  the  marks  on  the  book,  she  must  toil  to  understand 
how  those  marks  relate  to  the  ivory  keys  of  her  pianoforte  ;  she 
first  attains  the  theory,  and  has  afterwards  to  reduce  it  to  prac- 
tice ;  on  this  plan  she  serves  two  apprenticeships  to  the  art. 
Were  it  not  better  to  make  one  initiation  suffice  ?  to  let  reading 
the  notes  and  teaching  the  keys  be  taught  together  ?  Would 
not  time  and  labour  be  thereby  saved  ?  Would  not  a  dry  and 
wearying  study,  be  converted  into  a  cheerful,  pleasing  amuse- 
ment ?  These  are  questions  to  be  answered  by  experience. 
If  it  be  proved  that  the  twelvemonth's  initiatory  reading,  enturet 
a  more  excellent  exhibition  of  this  accomplishment,  it  is  a  course 
most  worthy  to  be  pursued. 

It  were  well,  as  a  first  music  lesson,  to  open  the  pianoforte, 
and  give  the  pupil  some  idea  of  its  internal  mechanism ; 
some  conception  may,  at  the  same  time,  be  instilled  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  sound  is  propagated  and  hushed,  rendering  loud 
and  soft,  &c.  In  teaching  any  art  or  science,  too  much  pains 
cannot  be  taken  to  give  its  fundamental  rules  and  principles ; 

*  Sundays  of  course  excepted;  for,  in  spite  of  the  high  autibority  of  *  Prac- 
tical Education,*  we  never  desire  to  see  Sunday  loaded  with  worldngday  duties. 
We  would  ever  wish  to  see  it  a  holy  day,  and  a  holiday. 
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to  be  well  grounded  is  much  more  eseenlial  than  is  generalljr 
supposed  ;  for  afler  excellence  is  thereby  more  likelj  to  ensue, 
and  even  moderate  proficiency  thereby  rendered  more  valua- 
ble. 

There  is  a  golden  rule  in  Practical  Education,  that  every  moth- 
er should  study, — '  whatever  young  women  learn,  let  them  be 
taught  accurately.'  '  The  knowledge  of  the  general  principles  of 
any  science  is  very  different  from  $uperficial  knowledge  of  the 
science  ;  perhaps,  from  not  attending  to  this  distinction,  or  from 
not  understanding  it,  many  have  failed  in  female  education.'— 
Chapter  on  Female  AccomplishmenU, 

There  are  several  excellent  introductory  works  to  aid  a  moth- 
er in  teaching  the  elements  of  music  ; — the  ^  Guida  Musica'  of 
Hook,  though  old  fashioned,  has  been  found  very  efficient. 

It  has  proved  very  beneficial  to  write  down,  on  small  pieces 
of  paper,  the  different  portions  of  the  gamut,  one  portion  to  be 
learnt  at  a  time  ;  thus,  the  names  of  the  five  treble  lines  may 
form  one  lesson  ;  the  four  treble  spaces  another  ;  then  the  five 
bass  lines  ;  and  next,  the  four  bass  spaces  ;  and  so  on,  till  all 
the  names  of  the  notes  are  learnt  to  be  read  in  the  books,  and 
their  places  on  the  instrument  pointed  out  ;  as  thus,  *  Treble 
Cliff:'— 

First  line,  E. 
Second  line,  G. 
Third  line,  B. 
Fourth  line,  D. 
Fifth  line,  F, 

It  is  a  common  complaint  that  pupils  are  disposed  to  look  dawn 
on  their  fingers,  and  are  with  difficulty  brought  to  look  up  on 
their  books.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  By  repeatedly  sound- 
ing the  different  keys,  their  relative  places  on  the  instrument 
can  only  be  known  ;  some  time  must  be  required  to  gain  this 
knowledge  *,  until  it  is  gained,  how  can  a  child  ascertain  where- 
abouts she  is  to  place  her  finger  to  strike  a  certain  note?  Let 
not,  then,  instructers  harass  themselves  and  their  pupils  with 
premature  attempts  to  do,  what  time  and  practice  can  alone  ena- 
ble them  to  do ;  much  wrangling  and  vexation  may  be  thus 
avoided.  At  the  end  of  a  twelvemonth,*  (but  seldom  before,) 
children  begin  to  know  the  places  of  the  keys,  and  can  look  at 
their  books  whilst  they  play. 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  even  adults,  and  persons  advanced  in  life,  rei 
some  months'  tuition,  ere  they  can  read  music  as  tbey  play  it 
VOL.  III. ^NO.  IV.  36 
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The  study  of  music  maj  be  divided  into  four  parts^  or  progre»- 
sive  steps  : — 

First,  to  know  the  notes  in  the  book  and  on  the  instrument. 

Second,  to  sound  ever/  note  in  the  piece. 

Third,  to  plaj  in  time. 

Fourth,  to  pla/  with  execution  and  taste. 

Each  of  these  steps  must  be  attained  in  the  order  they  are  not- 
td,  and  each  well  attained  before  the  following  one  b  attempt- 
ed. Most  especially  should  children  be  informed,  that  every 
note  of  the  piece  they  are  practbing,  must  be  sounded,  or  no 
degree  of  excellence  can  be  attained?  Is  this  observation  suf- 
ficiently inculcated? 

It  is  generally  recommended  to  practise  the  third  and  fourth 
fingers  ;  those  fingers,  being  little  used  in  other  mechanical  op- 
erations, are  usually  weak  and  untractable.  In  playing,  they 
are  oAen  called  into  action,  and  therefore  must  be  strengthened 
by  use  for  the  probable  demand. 

Care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupil  sits  in  a  good  posture  at 
the  pianofotte,  and  this  not  upon  the  principle  of  avoiding  un- 
genteel  and  unfashionable  attitudes,  but  upon  the  more  rational 
principle  of  avoiding  a  much  more  important  evil,  the  risk  of 
growing  crooked.  It  is  the  incurring  of  this  deplorable  calami- 
ty that  precludes  very  young  girls  learning  to  play  on  the  harp  ; 
the  position  demanded  for  the  touching  of  that  instrument  usual- 
ly producing  some  degree  of  deformity  in  growing  children.  It 
ought,  therefore,  never  to  be  attempted  until  girb  have  ceased 
to  grow. 

Above  every  other  consideration,  the  greatest  pains  should  be 
taken  to  inspire  a  right  motive  for  the  acquirement  of  music  as 
an  accomplishment — proper  feelings  to  attend  its  exhibition. 
By  most  human  beings  it  is  considered  as  the  most  delightful 
art ;  for  its  own  charms  let  it  be  cultivated,  for  its  power  of 
pleasing  let  it  be  displayed.  Impress  strongly  on  the  young 
mind  that  it  is  for  the  pleasure  her  performance  bestowsy  not  for 
the  applause  she  receives,  that  she  ought  to  be  anxious  ; — that 
it  is  not  how  well  she  plays,  but  how  much  she  gratifies,  that  is 
of  consequence.  It  has  been  elsewhere  said  that  <  the  performer 
who  can  be  thinking  of  the  applause  of  listeners,  instead  of  the 
harmony  of  her  performance,  may  fancy  herself  possessed  of 
science  and  of  taste,  but  can  have  little  ofthe  true  musical  tact.' 
Some  parents  object  to  boys  learning  music,  as  a  knowledge 
of  this  art  may  draw  the  attention  from  more  useful  studies, 
and  lead  the  pupil  into  pernicious  society.     Music  has,  howev- 
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^Ty  been  found  to  be  an  amusement  that  has  presented  agreea- 
l>le  home  resources  for  young  men,  and  has  assisted  to  withdraw 
them  from  love  of  public  gaieties  aad  indiscriminate  society. 
Circumstances  must,  therefore,  determine  when  music  is  a  de- 
sirable attainment  for  youths. 

Let  it  be  carefully  instilled  into  pupils  of  either  sex,  that  a 
moderate  knowledge  of  music,  with  accuracy  and  taste,  produ- 
ces more  gratification  to  the  listener,  as  well  as  to  the  perform- 
er, than  the  greatest  brilliancy  of  touch  and  rapidity  of  execu- 
tion without  taste  and  accuracy.  A  girl  of  very  moderate  mu- 
sical talent  may  play  and  sing  to  please  relatives  and  friends, 
the  only  persons  she  ought  to  desire  for  auditors. 


REVIEW. 


Report  of  a  Svb'CommUUe  of  the  School  Committee^  ruommending 
voriotis  Improvements  in  the  System  of  Instruction  m  the  Grammar 
and  TVriting  Schools  of  ihas  City.  Boston.  Nathan  Hale. 
1828.     8vo.     pp.  37. 

Review  t^the  Mayor^s  Report^  on  the  subject  of  Schools^  so  far  as 
it  relaies  to  the  High  School  for  Girls.     By  E.  Bailet,  late  Masr, 
ter  of  that   School.     Boston.     Bowles  &  Dearborn.     1828. 
8vo.     pp.  54. 

Our  object  in  mentioning  these  publications,  is  to  take  a  con- 
venient opportunity  of  saying  a  few  words  on  the  merits  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  The  readers  of  the  Journal  do  not 
need  to  be  reminded  that,  from  the  commencement  of  the  work, 
much  space  in  our  pages  has  been  occupied  with  accounts  of  this 
system,  and  with  intelligence  of  its  progress  in  most  countries 
where  popular  education  attracts  any  considerable  share  of  pub- 
lic attention.  By  referring,  however,  to  previous  articles  on  this 
subject,  it  will  be  found  that,  while  the  opinions  expressed  in 
these  are  generally  in  favour  of  the  monitorial  method,  it  was 
deemed  necessary  to  suggest  the  dangers  arising  from  a  hasty, 
unreserved,  or  mechanical  adoption  of  it.*    Recent  circum- 

*  See,  in  particular,  the  Introduction  to  this  vol.  of  the  Journal^  wd  the  Re« 
trospect  at  the  close  of  the  second. 
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stances  connected  with  public  instruction  in  the  city  of  Bostoa, 
have  given  a  fresh  interest  to  this  subject ;  and  as  local  ex- 
citement has  mingled  with  the  question  relative  to  the  new  sys- 
tem, a  full  and  candid  consideration  of  its  claims  would  at  pres- 
ent be  peculiarly  valuable  to  the  interests  of  education,  in  our 
own  vicinityi  if  not  in  other  places.  Whether  it  is  possible  for 
us,  with  what  are  thought  to  be  our  partialities  for  the  system, 
to  present  a  fair  view  of  the  case,  our  readers  must  decide.  We 
would  only  premise  that  in  the  following  statements  we  shall  ad- 
here as  closely  as  possible  to  authenticated  facts,  and  to  a  freo 
exposition  of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  the  meth- 
od in  question. 

Before  entering  on  the  peculiar  features  of  this  system  of  in- 
struction, it  may  not  be  useless  to  revert  for  a  few  moments  to 
the  circumstances  in  which  it  originated.  To  trace  distinctly 
and  satisfactorily  its  actual  commencement  would  be  by  no 
means  an  easy  thing  ;  since  it  would  be  to  state  the  exact  time 
at  which  teachers  first  resorted  to  the  aid  of  their  older  and  bet- 
ter scholars  in  teaching  the  less  advanced,  or  to  tell  the  first 
instance  in  which  assistance  was  derived  from  the  use  of  ^a 
usher. 

In  a  document  originally  submitted  to  the  French  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction,  the  merit  of  devising  the  new  system, 
as  it  is  not  unfrequently  called,  is  claimed  for  a  French  teacher 
of  the  name  of  Paulet,  who,  it  seems,  used  it  with  great  success 
^in  a  very  numerous  school,  taught  long  before  the  European  pub- 
lic had  heard  of  the  name  of  Bell  or  Lancaster.  Mutual  in- 
struction, however,  as  a  systematic  aid  to  education,  had  not 
been  formally  acknowledged  previous  to  the  philanthropic  efforts 
of  Dr  Bell  in  Madras,  who,  in  the  schools  which  he  established 
there,  borrowed  several  useful  methods  from  the  existing  modes 
of  teaching  in  the  native  schools  of  the  East.  Whether  Joseph 
Lancaster  derived  the  elements  of  his  system  from  the  reported  ex- 
ertions of  I>r  Bell,  or  was  originally  impelled  by  his  own  naindonly, 
from  a  benevolent  desire  to  extend  the  beneits  of  instruction  to 
the  large  number  of  destitute  childreB  in  the  vicinity  of  his  school, 
was  a  point  long  controverted  in  England,  and  with  more  heat  and 
animosity  than  a  plain  question  o£  facts  ought  to  have  excited. 
Passing  thi^  point,  however,  we  come  to  the  unexampled  and 
rapid  spread  of  what  becanie  generally  known  under  the  name 
ofthe  Lancasterian  system,  throughout  England,  end  in  sone 
parts  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  The  diffusion  of  the  system  in 
other  cofintries  took  piace  chie6y  through  the  benevolent  exer- 
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tiooa  of  individaals  or  societies  fjiendlj  to  general  improTemeot 
among  the  people. 

The  next  stage  of  the  history  of  mutoal  instruction,  leads  as 
to  the  formation  of  the  British  and  Foreign  School  Society,  es- 
tablished for  the  express  purpose  of  employing  the  new  method 
in  the  extensive  dissemination  of  instruction  among  the  people 
of  the  British  empire.  This  noble  institution  still  carries  on  its 
benevolent  operations  in  every  considerable  town  in  England,  in 
many  parts  of  Ireland,  and  in  the  numerous  foreign  dependencies 
of  the  nation. 

The  influence  of  the  Church  gave  rise  to  the  National  School 
Society,  designed  chiefly  for  the  benefit  of  children  whose  par- 
ents were  of  the  episcopal  communion,  but  not  excluding  those 
of  dissenters,  who,  however,  generally  prefer  the  schools  of  the 
other  society,  as  less  embarrassed  by  peculiar  religious  influ- 
ence or  restriction.  The  schools  of  this  society  are  likewise  all 
taught  on  the  system  of  mutual  instiuction.  It  was  as  an  adro- 
cate  for  this  society  that  Mr  Brougham  first  took  ground  in 
the  great  cause  of  popular  improvement  by  means  of  general 
education.  The  National  Schools  form  something  like  a  *■  pa- 
rochial system'  for  the  Church  of  England  ;  aod  the  number  of 
scholars,  already  immense,  is  rapidly  increasing  every  year. 

On  the  continent  of  Europe,  the  new  system  prevails  exten- 
sively, under  the  auspices  of  benevolent  societies,  or  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  particular  countries.  In  France,  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction  supports  a  large  number  of  schools,  which 
are  continually  operating  as  models  in  most  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  the  improvement  and  increase  of  which  the  French 
Journal  of  Education  is  almost  exclusively  devoted.  There  is 
at  present  a  fair  prospect  that,  within  a  few  years,  every  vicinity 
in  the  more  populous  parts  of  that  country  will  be  furnished  with 
schools,  through  the  indefatigable  labours  of  that  excellent  socio* 
ty.  In  the  Netherlands,  the  monitorial  system  is  adopted 
throughout  the  country,  and  is  carried  to  a  high  pitch  of  mental 
as  well  as  mechanical  improveonent.  In  Prussia,  also,  the  coun- 
tenance of  the  government  is  extended  to  general  education  on 
this  plan  ;  and  in  penmark,  where  public  instruction  falls  under 
the  cognizance  o*  an  appropriate  officer,  the  vast  majority  of  the 
schools  is  on  this  method,  although  the  adoption  of  it  is  a  thing 
altogether  voluntary  on  the  part  of  the  teachers. 
/  In  the  United  States,  the  most  extensive  experiment  of  mu- 
/tual  instruction  has  been  made  in  the  city  of  New- York.  In 
I  other  places  also  it  has  been  tried  in  public  schools,  and  partiou- 
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Isrly  in  Philadelphia,  Albany,  aad  several  other  considerable  cit« 
ies,  as  well  as  in  schools  in  various  places,  supported  by  private 
individuals  or  by  associated  subscribers.  It  has  been  introduced  , 
to  some  extent,  in  the  public  schools  of  Boston  ;  though  the 
adoption  of  it  is  left  to  the  judgment  and  choice  of  the  instruc- 
ters.  In  private  schools,  also,  it  has  been  attempted  in  a  few 
instances,  though  without  much  satisfaction  to  the  teachers  ;  if 
we  except  the  school  of  a  gentleman  extensively  known  as  an 
early  advocate  of  the  system,  and  as  a  very  successful  instrac- 
ter. 

In  this  sketch  of  the  history  of  mutual  instruction,  we  have 
been  necessarily  very  brief  The  documents  from  which  we 
have  drawn  our  information  are  to  be  found  either  in  previous 
numbers  of  our  own  Journal,  in  those  of  the  ^  Journal  d'  Ekluca- 
tion,'  or,  in  the  annual  publications  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society.  Even  this  hasty  abstract,  however,  we  should 
not  have  attempted  but  from  a  conviction  that  many  of  the  best 
informed  even  of  our  teachers  are  not  aware  of  the  extent  of 
mutual  instruction,  as  a  method  at  thb  time  in  actual  use  in  sev- 
eral countries,  justly  esteemed  the  most  enlightened  tn  Europe, 
and  where  it  never  could  have  gained  its  present  estimation, 
had  it  been,  as  some  among  us  maintain,  a  systematic  piece  of 
quackery  or  imposture,  or  a  mere  mechanical  contrivance  for 
cheapening  instruction. 

The  questions,  however,  to  which  chiefly  we  would  at  present 
invite  the  attention  of  our  readers,  are.  What  are  the  peculiar 
features  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction — what  are  its  de- 
fects and  what  are  its  excellences — Is  it  applicable  to  Ameri- 
can schools,  generally,  and  in  particular,  to  the  common  schools 
of  New  England. 

The  characteristic  feature  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction, 
is,  strictly,  the  mere  circumstance  of  the  employment  of  the 
more  advanced  scholars  of  a  school  in  the  business  of  teaching. 
The  age  and  ability  of  the  pupils  who  are  constituted  monitors, 
cannot  of  course  be  fixed  ;  as  these  are  nessarily  dependent  on 
the  comparative  or  average  condition  of  the  particular  school  in 
which  the  system  is  adopted.  Another  variRl[>le  point  is  the  ex- 
tent to  which  a  monitor  is  permitted  or  required  to  teach, — 
whether  the  office  is  made  to  extend  to  the  bare  hearing  of  a 
memory  lesson,  such  as  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  inflections  in 
in  grammar,  or  embraces  the  more  responsible  task  of  explana- 
tion and  general  intellectual  superintendence,  as  in  teaching  the 
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ground  rules  oT  arithmetic,  or  the  general  principles  of  gram- 
mar. ^^ 

A  third  particular  which  is  also  different  in  different  schools, 
and  one  of  very  great  importance,  is  the  moral  power,  or,  in 
plain  terms,  the  authority  with  which  the  monitors  are  intrusted, 
and  consequently  the  degree  of  age  and  character  implied  as  a 
requisite  qualification  for  the  office. 

In  all  of  the  points  just  mentioned,  all  schools  and  other  sem-^ 
inaries  admit,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  of  the  application  of 
the  arguments  for  or  against  mutual  instruction.  In  the  best  or- 
dered colleges  it  will  sometimes  happen  that  a  tutor  is  found  in 
charge  of  a  class  or  division  in  which  are  many  students  older 
than  himself,  and  perhaps  a  few  quite  as  well  versed  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  the  studies  which  he  superintends.  In  the  most  re- 
putable schools,  likewise,  the  usher  is  not  always  superior,  eith- 
er in  years  or  in  acquirements,  to  some  of  the  boys  whom  he 
teaches.  The  chances  of  incompetency  on  the  part  of  a  moni- 
tor are  no  doubt  greater  in  most  instances  ;  as  he  is  confessedly 
a  pupil  himself,  and  only  selected  for  ability  in  one  or  a  few 
branches.  This  circumstance,  however,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten, is,  in  many  monitorial  schools,  entirely  obviated  ;  the 
monitors  being,  without  exception,  at  a  sufficient  distance  as  to 
years,  capacity,  and  attainments,  from  the  classes  which  they 
instruct.  For  proof  of  this  we  can  refer  many  of  our  readers  to 
their  own  recollection  of  the  instruction  of  several  of  the  classes 
of  the  Boston  high  school  for  girls. 

The  extent  of  instruction  committed  to  the  care  of  monitors, 
and  the  extent  of  the  master's  supervision,  would  also  need  in  ev- 
ery instance  to  be  clearly  and  exactly  defined,  before  any  thing 
more  than  merely  a  presumptive  argument  can  be  founded  on  the 
safety  or  the  danger  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  limits  of  a  monitor's  authority,  varying,  in  diffisrent 
schools,  from  an  admonitory  caution  to  a  mark  of  demerit,  or 
perhaps  an  impatient  tap  of  the  monitor's  wand,  render  it  nuga- 
tory io  expatiate  either  on  the  laxness  or  the  despotism  of  the 
monitorial  method*  On  this  and  the  other  topics  just  mention- 
ed we  must,  if  we  argue  at  all,  particularize  certain  schools,  and 
the  administration  of  individuals,  both  in  regard  to  instruction 
and  discipline.  But,  as  our  readers  are  sufficiently  aware,  this 
would  be  to  leave  the  ground  of  the  merits  of  a  system,  and  de- 
scend to  a  question  of  personal  application. 

The  advafiiagea  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  as  stated 
by  its  advocates,  are  chiefly  the  following  : — 
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1st.  Ecanomr^  (f  time.  It  is  unnecessary  to  remind  our  read- 
ers thaty  on  the  common  plan,  the  whole  amouqt^of  actual  bea« 
efit  which  a  scholar  receives  is,  (when  the  school  happens  to  be 
numerous,)  a  few  minutes'  personal  attention  from  the  teacher, 
and  the  silent  and  perhaps  unaided  preparation  of  the  lesson  of 
another  hour,  and  sometimes  the  stud/  at  home  demanded  for 
the  recitation  of  the  lesson  of  next  day.  Now  it  must  be  freely 
conceded,  that,  when  the  teacher  is  efficient  and  the  pupil  is 
faithful,  much  is  really  effected  in  this  way.  But  the  imperfec- 
tion of  character,  so  prevalent  among  children,  usually  presents 
a  very  different  result.  An  attentive  observer  in  a  school-room 
will  commonly  perceive  the  evils  of  unemployed  time  and  ener* 
gy  working  their  way  into  the  spirit  of  the  scholars,  and  wearing 
down  the  mind  of  the  teacher.  The  class  actually  engaged  in 
reciting  to  the  master  are  attentive  and  alert  ;  but  the  rest  are 
partly  idle,  or  but  half  occupied,  or  perhaps  indulging  their  ani- 
mal spirits  in  unobserved  infringements  of  order.  Employment 
is  perhaps  prescribed  which  ouglU  to  occupy  the  classes  seated 
at  their  desks  ;  but  the  superintending  eye  and  care  of  the  mas- 
ter are  needed  to  inspire  energy  and  diligence.  This  needful 
supervision,  however,  the  master  is  prevented  from  giving,  by 
the  attention  required  for  the  lesson  to  which  he  is  listening  ;  and 
all  his  attempts  to  do  the  duty  of  two  persons,  by  attending  to 
both  of  these  things  at  once,  must  not  only  entail  uneasiness  and 
anxiety  on  himself,  but  fail,  to  some  extent,  in  both  objects.  We 
do  not  wish  to  enter  on  all  the  evils  arising  from  this  state  of 
matters  in  particular  cases,  actual  or  supposed.  But  nobody,  we 
think,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  vast  amount  of  valuable  time  squan- 
dered at  school,  during  the  time  scholars  are  not  saying,  and 
perhaps  not  even  pretending  to  learn,  their  lessons.  The  best 
regulated  schools  we  have  ever  seen  in  other  countries  or  in 
this,  appropriate  but  a  very  trivial  portion  oftime  to  the  actual  bus- 
iness of  tuition  ;  if  the  calculation  is  founded  on  the  benefit  of 
individuals.  We  need  not  dwell  on  the  defects,  in  this  respect, 
of  schools  abroad  ;  in  which,  perhaps,  the  inflection  of  a  single 
noun,  or  the  repetition  of  a  single  rule  of  syntax,  furnishes  em- 
ployment for  two  or  more  hours  of  a  day  ;  and  where  each  schol* 
ar,  after  having  performed  his  few  moments'  duty  of  recitation, 
sits  in  absolute  idleness,  during  most  of  the  school  time.  We 
would  pass  at  once  to  our  own  schools,  and  select  the  best  taught 
perhaps,  in  the  wholecountry,  we  mean  the  Latin  school  of 
Boston,  which  furnishes  an  undisputed  example  of  unusual  suc- 
cess in  the  common  method  of  teaching.     In  the  lower  forma  of 
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this  school  are  found  a  number  of  joung  boys,  withdrawn,  in  not 
a  few  instances,  prematurely,  from  their  common  education,  and 
receiving  no  compensation  for  this  disadvantage,  but  a  lesson  or 
two  from  the  Latin  grammar,  dismissed,  however,  at  a  given 
hour  for  the  purpose  of  attending  to  the  writing  and  other  les- 
sons, for  which  every  individual  could  have  found  ample  time, 
during  hb  unoccupied  moments  professedly  given  to  Latin.  We 
may  pass  next  to  the  primary  schools,  and  the  rather  as  these 
have  been  represented  as  furnished  with  a  superfluity  of  teach- 
ers. A  school  of  this  order  in  Boston,  usually  contains  from  Bf- 
ty  to  sixty  scholars.  Let  an  observer  enter  any  of  these  not 
taught  on  the  monitorial  plan,  and  he  will  see  five  or  ten  of  the 
children  around  the  teacher,  receiving  her  more  immediate  at* 
tention,  and  all  the  rest  more  or  less  orderly  according  to  the 
dispositions  of  the  children,  and  the  efficiency  of  the  instructor, 
but  mostly  idle  and  languid,  save  from  an  occasional  check  from 
the  teacher's  voice  or  hand.  A  calculation  of  the  time  assigned 
to  the  actual  instruction  of  each  scholar,  (the  whole  school-time 
being  six  hours  in  a  day,)  will  give  precisely  six  minutes  as  the 
fair  average. 

These  evils,  however,  are  inseparable  from  every  attempt  to 
instruct  and  govern  fifty  scholars  by  the  unaided  efforts  of  one 
person.  No  blame  can  be  imputed  to  any  thing  but  the  system  ; 
and  we  have  selected  the  best  schools  we  know,  on  purpose,  as 
fair  specimens  of  the  best  condition  of  instruction  on  the  com- 
mon plan. 

The  advantage,  then,  said  to  be  derived  from  the  employment 
of  monitors,  is  that  of  full  and  constant  employment  for  all  the 
classes  of  a  school,  by  the  opportunity  afforded  for  immediate  or 
constant  recitation,  without  the  necessity  of  waiting  till  the  teacher 
is  disengaged  from  one  class  before  another  can  be  heard.  Here, 
however,  we  may  premise  two  things,  perhaps  sufficiently  obvi- 
ous, that  unless  the  monitors  are  competent,  the  benefit  supposed 
falls  to  the  ground  ;  and  if  the  school  is  small  enough  to  make 
but  one  or  two  classes,  the  aid  afforded  is  superfluous. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  advocate  for  mutual  instruction  main- 
tains that  teaching  by  incompelerU  monitors  is  not  what  he  wish- 
es or  argues  for,  and  that  the  question  relative  to  the  monitorial 
system  is  not  whether  it  is  better  than  the  adequate  instruction 
of  a  master  with  a  small  number  of  scholars,  but  whether  it  is 
better  than  his  attempts  to  teach  so  large  a  number  that  perhaps 
the  majority  of  his  scholars  are  always  unemployed,  or  at  least 
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80  little  employed  that  their  exertion  has  but  a  slight  effect  on 
their  improvement. 

A  second  consideration  advanced  in  favour  of  mutual  iottmo* 
tion,  is  the  camtarU  employmetU  arising  from  its  arrangements, 
and  its  consequent  tendency  to  cultivate  mental  activity,  a  habit 
not  less  conducive  to  intellectual  than  to  moral  improvement. 
Besides  which,  no  inconsiderable  benefit  accrues  from  the  ani- 
mation and  cheerfulness  inspired  by  free  and  constant  action. 
The  long  periods  during  which  children  usually  sit  motionless, 
as  is  the  case  on  the  common  plan  of  school  management,  im 
equally  disadvantageous  to  mind  and  body,  and  communicates, 
especially  to  young  children,  an  irksome  feeling  inseparably  as- 
sociated with  the  circumstance  of  being  in  school.  The  seden- 
tary posture  and  the  silent  application  of  the  miod,  are  alike  un- 
natural to  childhood,  and  always  generate  a  degree  of  mental 
dulness,  which  operates  to  the  disadvantage  of  instruction  and 
of  voluntary  exertion  of  mind.  Judicious  care,  it  is  true,  often 
mitigates  these  evils,  and  diminishes  their  ultimate  efiects. 
Still,  a  disadvantage  exists,  which  is  obviated  entirely  by  the  ac* 
tion  of  the  monitorial  system.  Here,  again,  an  unanswerable 
objection  may  be  offered  to  the  plea  for  mutual  instruction.  The 
number  of  teachers  in  a  school  may  be  such  as  to  afford  complete 
occupation  to  all  the  scholars  ;  and  this  is  the  case  particularly  in 
those  schools  in  which  the  business  of  instruction  is  divided  into 
different  branches,  assigning  each  or  but  a  few  to  one  teacher,  and 
consequently  affording  every  class  the  opportunity  of  passing  to 
a  new  lesson  or  exercise,  the  moment  that  one  is  finished.  In 
this  instance,  the  classes  are  constantly  under  the  care  of  the 
best  of  monilorSy  competent  ad%dt  teachers. 

The  combined  operation  of  the  two  advantages  which  have 
been  mentioned,  as  claimed  for  the  monitorial  plan,  produces 
very  naturally  a  third,  a  comparatively  rapid  progress  in  educa- 
tion. By  such  progress  the  advocates  of  the  new  method  do  not, 
of  course,  mean  one  which  is  more  rapid  chiefly  by  appearing 
so,  or  which  is  so  in  consequence  of  being  more  superficial  than 
other  methods.  A  greater  amount  of  time  is  called  into  the  ser- 
vice of  education  by  the  greater  number  of  teachers  ;  and  a 
large  extent  of  ground  is  traversed  by  a  more  constant  move- 
ment in  mental  exercise.  That  this  advantage  is  not  a  supposed 
one  merely  we  have  the  testimony  of  observers  in  the  numerous 
schools  of  mutual  instruction  in  England,  France,  and  other 
countries,  not  to  mention  our  own.  The  documents  transcribed 
or  translated  in  the  successive  numbers  of  this  Journal,  afford 
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tiiEimerous  testimonies  on  this  point.  Once  more,  however,  it  must, 
we  think,  be  conceded  that  this  great  advantage  in  education 
will  be  best  secured  by  multiplying  the  number  of  grown  up 
teachers  ;  and  if  it  were  practicable  to  furnish  every  school  with 
aeveral  instructers  instead  of  one,  there  would  evidently  be  no 
need  of  recourse  to  mutual  instruction  or  any  other  expedient 
for  facilitating  individual  exertion.  As  most  schools,  however, 
are  actually  situated,  the  argument  of  the  advocates  of  the  new 
system,  though  it  may  lose  value  when  applied  to  the  higher  de- 
partments of  instruction  in  populous  cities,  becomes  deeply  im- 
portant in  relation  to  common  education,  whether  in  cities  or  in 
country  districts. 

A  fourth  argument,  and  one  of  considerable  moment  in  regard 
to  the  interests  of  education,  is  that  the  employment  of  moniion 
prepares  matiy  of  the  pupils  of  every  school  for  becomir^y  in  duesea- 
soHj  icell  quaiyied  teachers.  The  want  of  good  instructers  is  still 
extensively  felt  in  many  parts  of  the  United  States  ;  and  the 
rapid  progress  of  popular  opinion  on  the  value  of  good  educa- 
tion, is  constantly  preparing  room  for  candidates  who  can  pre- 
sent the  proper  guaranties  for  ability  to  teach  in  a  superior  man- 
ner. Notwithstanding  all  these  inducements,  however,  there  is 
not  as  yet  in  the  whole  country  a  single  *  competent  institution 
for  giving  a  professional  education  to  teachers,  if  we  except  the 
seminary  established  by  Mr  Carter  at  Lancaster,  in  Massachu- 
setts. As  a  useful  expedient,  therefore,  for  the  practical  pre- 
paration of  instructers,  monitorial  teaching  claims  the  notice  of 
the  community.  From  the  earliest  date  of  competent  progress 
in  every  branch  of  science,  the  pupil  of  a  monitorial  school  be- 
comes himself  a  teacher,  and  assumes  the  responsibility  and  the 
duties  which  are  perhaps  to  occupy  his  after  life.  An  early  and 
valuable  familiarity  with  the  details  of  school  management,  is 
thus  acquired,  which  enable  the  individual  to  pass,  at  a  proper 
age,  to  the  more  arduous  station  of  the  charge  of  a  whole  school. 
The  advantages  thus  obtained,  however,  are  chiefly  of  a  practi- 
cal or  even  a  mechanical  kind  :  they  regard  the  routine  of  ex- 
ercise, rather  than  an  enlarged  power  over  the  mind,  or  a  great- 
er facility  in  understanding  and  developing  its  resources.  The 
best  use,  perhaps,  of  the  monitorial  method  would  be  that  of  em- 
ploying it  for  the  benefit  of  those  among  the  older  and  better 
scholars  of  the  public  schools,  who  actually  were  designed  for 
the  business  of  teaching,  or  who  were  willing  to  devote  them- 
selves, for  a  proper  length  of  time,  to  the  labour  necessary  for 
the  acquisition  of  experience  and  skill  in  instruction.     To  this 
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practical  prcparatkm  a  higher  course  of  atadj  and  of  atrict^ 
personal  applicadon  might  he  added,  at  proper  seminaries,  ac- 
cording to  the  abilities  or  the  amhition  of  the  candidate. — ^A.  cer- 
tificate mentioning  the  particular  school  in  which  an  applicant 
had  taught  as  a  monitor,  the  length  of  time  during  which  he  bad 
been  thus  employed,  the  success  of  his  attempts  at  inatmctioa, 
and  his  own  moral  qualifications,  would  be  something  yastlj  bai- 
ter than  the  present  preposterous  plan  of  trying  to  ascertain  fron 
the  lips  of  the  applicant  what  can  appear  satisfactorily  nowhere 
but  in  the  school-room.  In  this  way,  too,  a  professional  spirit 
would  be  created  among  teachers,  without  which  very  little  caa 
ever  be  hoped  for,  in  the  way  of  extensive  improvement,  aad 
especially  in  common  education. 

A  fifth  consideration,  and  one  never  to  be  overlooked  in  ar- 
rangements for  public  education,  whether  these  are  made  at  the 
common  expense  of  a  community,  or  by  the  philanthropic  exer- 
tions of  private  individuals,  or  of  societies  formed  for  the  pur* 
pose.  lf\'e  allude  to  economy  in  the  exptndiiMre  if  money.  This  im 
an  argument,  we  are  well  aware,  which  every  friend  to  educa- 
tion and  to  general  improvement  will  wish  to  see  used  with  great 
caution.  And  wherever  a  disposition  is  felt  to  adopt  a  liberal 
though  expensive  course  of  education,  it  demands  a  cordial  ap- 
probation, and  more  especially  if  the  expense  incurred  falls  on  a 
whole  community  equally.  In  this  case,  the  argument  for  econmn- 
ical  methods  of  instruction  is  set  aside  by  the  generous  spirh  of 
those  at  whose  cost  education  is  conducted,  and  who  are  of 
course  the  proper  party  to  determine  such  a  question. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that  the  older 
and  more  expensive  system  is  not  therefore  the  better,  and  that 
if  one  teacher  is  required  to  instruct  more  scholars  than  an  indi- 
vidual can,  to  advantage,  (which  in  most  of  our  public  schools  is 
actually  the  state  of  things,)  the  monitorial  plan  or  any  similar 
one,  even  under  many  disadvantages^  may  prove  a  better  one,  by 
the  more  constant  employment  of  the  pupils  ;  and  instead  of  ^  pay- 
ing the  better  price  for  the  better  article,'  the  community  may 
be  doing  the  very  reverse,  under  a  fancied  notion  of  liberality. 

Pursuing  our  subject  in  the  manner  proposed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  this  article,  we  come  next  to  consider  the  d%$advani9ge$ 
alleged  against  the  system  of  mutual  instruction. 

The  first  of  these  usually  advanced,  is  the  incompetency  ofAe 
jMipUt  employed  ae  momion.  This  sweeping  charge  we  have  in- 
cidentally taken  notice  of  already.  The  system  of  mutual  in- 
struction as  such  admits  of  no  arrangement  by  which  a  scholar 
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is  to  become  a  monitor  till  he  is  well  qualified  for  the  office.  If 
in  any  school  an  exception  to  this  rule  exists,  the  blame  ought  to 
be  with  the  master  and  not  with  the  system  he  professes  to  adopt. 
But  the  question  is  sometimes  put  in  this  form — Can  a  boy  or  a 
^irl  ever  be  found  adequate  to  the  responsible  task  of  teaching  ? 
The  answer  is  obvious — whatever  he  or  she  happens  to  under- 
stand. It  is  a  question  of  degrees.  Cannot  a  boy  of  eight  or 
ten  teach  a  young  child  the  alphabet,  or  spelling,  or  reading,  or 
the  tables  in  arithmetic,  or  the  ground  rules,  and  more  especial- 
ly if  the  master  shows  him  how  to  do  it,  and  assists  and  superin- 
tends him  ?  How  soon  does  the  right  age  for  the  office  of  teach- 
ing begin  ? — is  at  ten,  or  twelve,  or  fifteen,  or  twenty,  or  not  till 
later  still  ?  These  are  questions  of  circumstances  and  of  expedi- 
ency in  individual  instances,  and  can  never  be  determined  in  a 
general  conclusion.  The  question,  however,  is  sometimes  put  in 
another  form — Can  a  monitor  ever  teach  so  well  as  an  adult  in- 
structor ?  Were  this  the  state  of  the  argument,  absolutely,  eve- 
ry body  would  reply  in  the  negative.  But  to  give  any  force  to 
this  question,  we  must  put  the  cases  on  a  true  level.  A  moni- 
tor is  required  to  teach  but  one  class  a  time,  and  a  class  of  per- 
haps but  ^ve  or  ten  at  the  utmost ;  while  a  teacher  is  expected 
to  teach  fifty  or  a  hundred  scholars,  in  perhaps  a  dozen  difierent 
classes,  and  must  assume  the  care  of  all,  and  sustain  it  constantly. 
The  question,  then,  to  be  fairly  put,  should  embrace  all  these 
modifications,  and  after  all  is  to  be  satisfactorily  determined,  on- 
ly by  an  actual  comparison,  and  not  by  any  general  presumption, 
however  plausible.  Some  of  the  most  eminent  teachers  in  Eu- 
rope, and  a  few  in  this  country,  have,  after  years  of  fair  exper- 
iment, reported  in  favour  of  the  new  method.  And  in  the  two 
known  instances  in  this  country  in  which  an  opposite  result  was 
obtained,  there  were  more  than  one  very  competent  teacher  in 
each  school ;  and  the  adoption  of  the  monitorial  system  was  su- 
perfluous. 

A  more  serious  objection  to  monitorial  teaching  is,  that  ii  is 
applicable  chiefly  to  the  more  mechanical  exercises  of  inslructioHy  and 
that  where  a  wide  range  of  thought  and  a  considerable  fluency 
of  expression  are  required,  to  render  a  difficult  subject  intelligi- 
ble and  interesting,  it  is  inadequate  to  the  communication  of 
knowledge.  This  is  true  chiefly  of  the  higher  branches  of  study, 
however,  and  has  very  little  concern  with  the  business  of 
common  schools;  and,  after  all,  monitoral  teaching  does  a 
great  deal,  if  it  relieves  the  teacher  of  the  burden  of  the  more 
mechanical  parts  of  instruction  and  recitation,  and  leaves  him 
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free  to  render  hb  services  where  they  are  most  needed — in  thft 
more  intellectual  departments  of  his  business.  This  is  exactljr 
the  use  made  of  the  system  in  the  Edinburgh  High  School,  with 
so  much  success. 

Another  and  a  more  formidable  objection  still  is,  that  momion 
camwty  owing  to  the  immatwrUy  ofAeir  oum  ckardcterSy  possess  tkd 
^Oeady  and  pervading  authority  which  is  needed  m  teaching,  Tha 
argument  would  be  unanswerable,  were  monitors  entrusted  with 
an  arbitrary  control ;  and  in  some  schools,  perhaps,  a  proper 
limit  may  not  have  been  applied  to  their  jurisdiction.  This  ne- 
glect, however,  is  a  personal  fault  of  the  teacher,  and  not  of  the 
system.  An  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  monitor,  is  always 
permitted  and  attended  to  in  monitorial  schools  rightly  taught 
Remissness  in  the  fuoctions  of  the  monitor  is  also  sufficiently 
provided  for  by  the  vigilance  of  the  class,  if  comparative  rank  is 
used  as  an  incitement  to  exertion;  or  by  the  supervision  of  the 
instructor,  who,  if  he  manages  rightly,  reserves  his  own  attention 
free  for  the  general  inspection  and  superintendence  of  the  whole 
school,  through  a  vigilant  observance  of  the  monitors. 

Notwithstanding  these  preventives,  however,  it  is  said  that 
occasional  connivance  or  occasional  impatience,  on  the  part  of 
the  monitors  will  sometimes  interfere  with  a  steady  and  impartial 
discharge  of  duty  ;  that  the  <  little  brief  authority '  will  be  met  with 
petulance  on  the  part  of  its  subjects  ;  thatt  the  spirit  of  disregard 
and  defiance  will  creep  in  between  the  temporary  teacher  and 
his  pupils  ;  and  that  an  unfavourable  moral  influence  wUl  thus 
communicate  itself  to  the  dispositions  of  the  young.  If  these . 
things  are  so,  they  suggest  perhaps,  in  the  first  place,  the  re- 
striction of  the  monitor's  power,  and,  in  the  next,  the  selection 
of  monitors  from  pupils  of  sufficient  age  and  steadiness  of  mind, 
as  recommended  in  a  former  part  of  this  article, — but  not  neces- 
sarily the  abolition  or  rejection  of  the  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion. 

Another  complaint  oAen  made  against  the  system  is,  that  it 
deranges  ^  order  j  and  duturbs  the  stiUness  of  a  school.  This  may 
be  the  apparent  result  to  the  eye  of  an  observer  who  does  not 
understand  the  operation  of  the  monitorial  plan,  or  who  contrasts 
it  with  the  method  prevailing  in  schools  as  commonly  taught.  - 
All  the  classes  in  a  school  of  mutual  ipstruction  are  in  employ- 
ment at  the  same  moment  ;  but  all  their  occupations  are  con- 
ducted with  a  great  degree  of  exactness  and  order  :  it  is  the 
number  of  classes  in  exercise  that  causes  a  temporary  confusion 
to  the  eye  of  a  spectator.    The  case  is  nearly  the  same  as  in  a 
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buBj  hive,  where  amidst  apparent  coofusion  all  ia  regularity  and 
sjstem,  becaase  each  individual  or  class  of  the  whole  multitude 
is  wholly  and  intensely  occupied  with  its  own  work.  Silence 
cannot  be  constantly  maintained  on  a  plan  which  prescribes  con- 
stant employment  for  all.  But  noise,  if  it  be  but  the  result  of 
interest  and  occupation,  is  by  no  means  an  evil.  The  best  reg« 
ulated  Sunday  schools  afford  full  proof  of  this  :  they  are  taught 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  neither  the  sacredness  of  the  employ- 
ment, nor  the  instruction  of  the  scholars,  is  found  to  be  in  the 
least  diminished  by  the  buzz  of  earnest  voices  in  the  exercises  of 
the  various  classes. 

Mutual  itutruciiony  it  is  said,  ia  necessarily  superficial.  It  is 
chiefly  of  a  mechanical  character.  It  prescribes  much  recita- 
tion and  little  or  no  study.  This  is  another  of  those  objections 
which  is  founded  on  superficial  views  of  the  system.  In  elemen- 
tary lessons,  it  is  true,  oral  repetition  is  employed,  as  the  chief 
means  of  producing  impressions  on  the  memory.  This,  howev- 
er, is  perhaps  an  advantage.  During  the  early  part  of  educa- 
tion, the  imagination  and  the  senses  not  less  than  the  understand- 
ing should  be  called  in  to  the  aid  of  the  memory.  The  silent 
and  close  application  of  the  mind  should  come  on  gradually,  be- 
ginning at  later  stages  of  progress,  and  harmonizing  better  with 
the  development  of  the  juvenile  intellect.  Mutual  instruction 
does  nothing  to  hinder  solitary  application  and  profound  thought, 
when  the  mind  is  able  for  them.  Besides  the  evil  is  sufficiently 
guarded  against  by  the  very  nature  of  the  case.  Any  subject 
or  exercise  requiring  strict  mental  exertion  cannot  be  mastered 
by  oral  recitation  :  it  must  be  conquered  by  thought  and  research; 
there  is  no  danger  of  its  being  attempted  in  the  way  of  mere 
simultaneous  repetition. 

Our  present  limits  prevent  us  from  entering  more  fully,  at 
present,  into  this  interesting  subject.  We  have  attempted  a  fair 
exposition  of  the  history  and  the  leading  characteristics  of  the 
system  of  mutual  instruction.  A  slight  review  of  the  subject 
will  suffice  to  shew  that  this  method,  like  most  others,  is  got)d  or 
bad  as  it  is  applied,  and  that  in  the  hands  of  one  teacher  it  may  ef- 
fect much  improvement,  while  in  those  of  another  it  proves  abor- 
tive and  injurious.  It  requires  a  peculiar  vigilance  and  activity 
in  the  teacher  ;  and  without  these  it  will  degenerate  into  worth- 
less routine  and  parade.  Properly  superintended,  however,  it 
may  accelerate  instruction  very  much,  and  communicate  a  spirit 
and  action  to  school  exercise  which  may  not  only  impart  an  in- 
terest to  education,  but  give  a  salutary  impulse  to  the  mind. 
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Under  due  restrictions,  then,  we  sliould  be  happy  to  see  tlia 
monitorial  method  generally  adopted,  and  especially  in  cominon 
and  primary  schools  ;  as  it  is  peculiarly  suited  to  promote  the 
improvement  of  instruction,  where  large  numbers  are  taught,  and 
most  of  these  schools  stand  in  need  of  the  application  of  Boam 
means  of  accelerating  the  elementary  stages  of  education,  ao  as 
to  leave  room  for  at  least  a  portion  of  general  knowledge  and 
useful  science,  as  a  part  of  the  acquisitions  made  in  earl/  life. 
If  the  new  system,  however,  is  to  be  extensively,  adopted,  it 
should  commence  its  operation  in  the  primary  schools,  that  it  may 
early  become  familiar  to  children,  and  that  no  time  may  be  lost 
by  remaining  stationary  during  the  introduction  of  a  method  the 
very  novelty  of  which  is  apt  to  embarrass  for  some  time  the 
movements  both  of  the  pupils  and  the 'teacher.     Carried  regu- 
larly upwards  from  the  lirst  exercises  of  the  schools,  it  would  be 
natural  and  easy,  because  habitual ;  and  all  the  evils  usually  at« 
tending  abrupt  changes  would  be  avoided. 

The  pupils  selected  for  monitors,  however,  should,  as  men- 
tioned before,  be  chosen  with  great  caution,  and  should  always 
be  of  age  sufficient  to  produce  a  proper  degree  of  respect,  and  of 
character  sufficiently  mature  to  feel  their  responsibleness  and  act  ■ 
upon  it  with  fidelity  and  effect.  A  valuable  service  would  in 
this  way  be  rendered  to  the  community,  in  a  supply  of  well  qual- 
ified candidates  for  the  business  of  instruction. 

Of  the  pamphlets  mentioned  at  the  head  of  this  article  we  have 
not  room  to  say  much  ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  quote  largely  from 
them.  The  substance  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  first 
mentioned  we  transcribed  in  our  last ;  and  the  pamphlet  of  Mr 
Bailey  is  devoted  chiefly  to  considerations  connected  with  official 
management  in  relation  to  the  High  School  for  Girls  during  the 
time  he  so  successfully  discharged  the  important  office  of  its  in- 
struction. To  the  effi)rts  of  this  gentleman  in  that  institution 
the  city  and  the  country  at  large  stand  indebted  for  perhaps  the 
finest  model  school  ever  exhibited  on  the  plan  of  mutual  instruc- 
tion ;  and  yet,  as  may  be  observed  from  occasional  bints  drop- 
ped in  his  pamphlet,  he  is  by  no  means  an  enthusiastic  advocate 
for  the  unqualified  adoption  of  monitorial  instruction.  That  this 
method,  rightly  understood  and  administered,  is  excellent,  his 
own  success  gave  the  most  satisfying  proof;  and  that  it  needs 
a  pretty  copious  assistance  from  personal  vigilance,  and  a  con- 
stant use  of  restrictions  and  counteracting  measures,  he  expli- 
citly mentions  when  adverting  to  the  merits  of  the  system  in  re- 
lation to  common  schools. 
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MOUNT  PLEASANT   CLASSICAL   INSTITUTION,   ABIHEB8T,   MASS. 

[Resumed  from  last  Number.] 

Departments  ofJnsiruetian  and  AppropriaHon  of  Time, 

SiNCK  some  of  the  youth  under  our  care,  are  qualifying  themselves  (or  the 
diflerent  classes  of  the  College,  or  University  course,  some  commencing  with 
us  at  a  very  early  period,  and  pursuing  an  extensive  and  liberal  course  with 
reference  to  professional  life,  and  others,  at  a  later  period,  preparing  for  com- 
mercial or  agricultural  pursuits,  our  arrangements  of  study  are  intended  to  have 
regard  to  the  specific  objects  in  view. 

In  addition  to  our  present  means  of  instruction  in  the  department  of  Mod- 
em Literature,  two  other  Professors  from  Europe  are  expected  in  the  ensuing 
Spring. 

In  the  provisions  which  have  been  made,  and  those  which  are  still  to  be  re- 
alized, in  this  department,  we  wish  to  be  fully  understood  as  in  no  sense  de- 
preciating the  importance  of  Classic  learning.  We  make  no  objection  to — ^we 
rather  admire, — the  enthusiasm  of  the  profewional  man,  who  carries  his  pock- 
et editions  of  the  embodied  genius  of  antiquity  as  he  cherishes  the  remembran- 
ces of  childhood.  The  scholar  should  find  mmself  at  home  in  the  whole  range 
of  classic  association.  We  hold  it  a  sound  maxim  of  human  policy,  however, 
that,  in  education  as  in  conmierce  and  politics,  a  constant  regard  should  be  had 
to  the  progressive  history  of  mind.  The  two  last  centuries  have  thrown  a  flood 
of  light  upon  its  march.  Nations  which  were  not — are.  Languages,  which 
two  centuries  ago  possessed  hardly  a  legendary  literature,  are  Income  the  re- 
positories of  new  worids  of  Jhought  The  character  of  the  political  and  com- 
mercial intercourse  of  nations  is  also  changed.  These  facts,  while  they  deduct 
nothing  fitnn  the  sterling  value  of  the  legacy  sent  down  to  us  by  the  gifted 

2>irits  of  earlier  times— >yet,  enlarging  and  enriching,  as  they  do,  the  whole 
eld,  a  rational  inference  certainly  is, — that,  (while  intellectual  discipline  should 
be  constantly  kept  in  view  as  of  paramount  importance,)  only  such  parts  of  the 
field  should  be  occupied,  as  will  best  furnish  the  individual  for  the  career  to 
which  he  is  destined. 

On  the  relative  importance  of  the  Elementary  Department  we  apprehend 
there  exists,  to  some  extent,  a  mistake ; — a  consequence  of  which  is,  that  the 
first  years  of  life  are  often  worse  than  lost  From  the  nature  of  the  human 
mind,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  it  requires  even  a  more  skilful  hand,  to  adjust 
and  keep  in  successful  operation,  machinery  so  delicate,  aiding  in  the  discove- 
ry of  its  principles,  and  familiarizing  their  use,  than  does  the  application  of  prin- 
ciples already  discovered,  and  the  direction  of  powers  already  familiar.  We 
are  happy  in  having  secured  for  this  department  a  gentleman  of  long  and  famil- 
iar acquaintance  with  the  practical  science  of  mind,  from  the  earliest  periods 
of  its  development 

In  the  Conmierdal  Department,  the  design  b  to  pursue  such  a  course  of  El- 
ementary and  Mathematical  studies,  of  French,  Spanish,  and  EngUsh  reading, 
Bhetoric,  and  Penmanship  at  the  desk  of  the  business  room,  in  book-keeping, ' 
and  transcribing  and  drawing  up  business  forms,  as  may,  at  the  age  or  six- 
teen or  seventeen,  introduce  youth  to  clerkships  in  extensive  commercial 
hoosef. 

In  the  acquisition  of  Languages  we  conceive  the  best  facilities  to  be  those 
which  aflbrd  opportunity  for  reading,  writing,  and  ^aking  with  native  teach- 
ers,—having  as  much  reQud,  as  is  consistent  with  circumstances,  to  the  natu- 
ral method — a  constant  reference  to  the  best  Lexicons,  and  Grammars,  and  ha- 
bitual critical  reviewing. 
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The  first  lessons  in  the  Greek  Department,  are  on  the  Modem  Greek  pro- 
nunciation.* Having  become  somewhat  familiar  with  the  alphabet,  and  the 
more  strikine  peculiarities  of  the  pronunciation,  the  classes  enter  upon  the 
Grammar,  (Oiatof  Prof.  Bambas  is  principally  used — with  Goodrich's  and  Bat- 
man's as  they  advance,^-coramittine  to  memory  the  parts  of  speech,  and  fiuiul- 
iarizfang  their  accidents  by  writing  them  upon  tiie  black  boardM,  always  with 
the  written  character  of  the  present  Greeks,  in  which  they  have  lessons  fiom 
the  instructer  (himself  a  Greek.)  Familiar  examples,  by  way  of  illustrating 
and  fixing  in  memory  the  principles,  are  given  by  dictation  and  written  by  the 
pupil — these  are  extended,  as  he  proceeds,  and  constitute  the  first  essays  at 
translation. t  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  is,  at  present,  the  first  book  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  classes.  Pronunciation,  with  the  theory  of  the  accents  as  a  part 
of  the  orthography  of  the  language,  b  never  lost  sight  of.  After  the  firstpage* 
of  Jacob's  Reader  are  tlioroughly  possessed,  the  pupil  is  introduced,  to  JEso^'m 
Fables,  (Cory's  Edition) — the  remainine  part  of  Jacob's  Excerpta, — Xeno- 
phon's  Cyropcedia  and  Anabasis — and  Basilius'  Encyclopedia,  a  woik  in  four 
vols,  cmbracnig  the  rarest  selections  from  the  range  of  Gieek  literature.  Dor- 
^Dg  the  whole  course  (which  it  will  be  perceivedis  accommodated  specially  to 
tiiosc  who  commence  at  an  early  age,  and  remain  for  a  considerable  period,^ 
the  exercises  in  writing  are  continued  with  declamations  from  the  Orators.  A 
less  extensive  course  is  pursued  by  those  who  commence  the  Latin  first,  and 
whose  circumstances  allow  them  less  time  for  classical  pursuits.  The  books 
required  by  the  Colleges,  for  which  they  are  designed,  are  read. 

In  the  department  of  Latin,  the  same  general  course  is  pursued  with  refer- 
ence to  those  designed  for  the  college  classes.  The  earlier  exercises  are  ren- 
dered as  simple  as  practicable.  Af^r  the  introductory  lessons  in  translating 
and  parsing  (principally  from  dictation,')  the  exercises  ofthe  first  p^iges  of  Fisk's 
Adams'  Grammar,  and  Jacob's  Latin  Reader  are  read.  To  these  succeed  Gnt" 
cae  Historis  Epitome,  Burman's  Phaedri  Fabule,  with  English  notes.— Corne- 
lius Nepos,  Gould's  Selections  from  Ovid, — Sallust,  Cicero,  Virgil,  &c.  and  ex- 
ercises m  double  translation,  in  writing  Latin  with  Dana's  Latin  Tutor.  F<v 
those  who  have  leisure  to  pursue  an  extensive  course,  selections  are  made  from 
the  range  of  the  Roman  Classics.  In  this,  as  in  all  the  departments,  fi^equent 
revisions  are  made. 

In  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy,  the  extensive  course  of  reading, 
(principally  from  the  French)  pursued  at  the  National  Academy  at  W^ 
Point,  is  adopted.  The  gentleman  sustaining  this  department  is  froni  that  In- 
stitution. 

In  Botany  and  Natural  History,  occasional  familiar  Lectures  are  expected 
from  M.  Rostan,  late  Professor  of  Natural  History  and  Botany  at  Marseilles. 

Arrancements  have  also  been  made  for  a  regular  course  in  Chemistry. 

In  Belles  Lettres  and  Oratory, — Intellectual  and  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Civil 
Polity,  the  course  is  such  as  will  be  accommodated  to  the  circumstances  of 
the  classes  as  they  advance.  Finding  no  occasion  to  depart  from  the  spirit  of 
the  Roman  School   (though  wc   regard  the  purest  and  most  impressive  elo- 

♦  While  we  have  all  due  respect  fortlie  English  pronunpiation  of  the  Greek,  as  favouria^  the 
quantities  and  harmony  of  iho  ancient  verso,  for  the  fcaniorcnwn  as  that  of  the  German  virto- 
OBO,  who  could  bear  no  iweetness  in  the  harmonies  of  the  ftilian,  unlewi  it  were  breathed  in  tho 
music  of  his  mother  tongue  ;  while  at  tlio  same  t  ime  we  would  not  contest  the  point  with  the  Era^- 
fniafif  thoush  (on  the  authority  of  Wolsteiu.)  *  Erasmus  had  himself  no  faith  in  it.'  havtof  writ- 
ten his  DiaToge  (aa  Vossius  assures  us)  under  the  influence  of  a  humorous  trick  played  upon  him 
by  a  Greek: — were  there  no  other  arguments  bofore  us  than  thowj  ■,— that  the  Greek  continued 
to  bo  a  living  langua^e^  spoken  andtaught  at  ( Constant inopln  and  elsewhere,  by /eantcd  iutf*M 
OreckSf  with  the  native  pronunciation,  until  the  middle  oftho  15th  century  ,-Ahat  there  hvr« 
•ince,  until  the  present  time,  continued  a  body,  though  small,  of  Qreek  X.tf«raii,—- and  that  a 
•trong probability  now  exists  that  our  intercourse  with  Greece,  aa  a  nation,  will  render  a  knowl- 
odgo  oftho  pronunciation  of  the  language  of  practical  value  to  the  scholar,  M-e  should  not  hesi- 
tate to  adopt  it.  The  classes,  however,  before  leaving  this  defVtnKmt,  are  thoroughly  tangM 
the  pronunciation  common  in  this  coimtry. 

t  At  this  stage  we  have  need  of  a  tmaU  and  ■implo  work  (now  in  progrott)  as  aaiutroducliaa 
to  tho  first  ezercites  of  Jacob's  Reader. 
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quenee,  that  of  nature,)  our  sections  during  part  of  the  year,  have  daily  exer- 
cises in  the  Oratorical  Room.  Original  themes  and  translations  are  read  week- 
ly at  the  desk,  hy  the  senior  boys.  The  younger  are  exercised  early  in  writing 
letters,  and  in  translating  from  the  languages  with  which  they  are  occupied. 
A  course  of  reading  from  fiie  choicest  English  classics,  with  rhetorical  analysis 
is  designed  for  the  more  advanced  sections. 

In  the  appropriation  of  time  for  study  and  relaxation,  we  are  accustomed  to 
have  reference  to  that  principle  of  our  nature,  wMch,  especially  in  childhood 
and  early  youth,  requires  succession  and  alternation  of  pursuits— observing  al- 
ways not  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  a  variety.  In  all  these  arrangements 
the  most  exact  punctuality  and  order  are  insisted  upon,  as  having  a  direct  and 
powerful  influence  on  the  subsequent  character. 

The  musters  during  each  day  are  five.  The  whole  number  being  divided 
into  decades,  a  Prefect  b  assigned  to  each, — a  Registrar  to  the  whole.  At  the 
moment  the  bell  ceases  to  ring,  the  Regbtrar  pronounces  the  wordpktce.  Each 
Pnefect  in  order,  (beginning  with  the  first,)  having  ascertained,  at  a  glance,  the 
absentees  if  any,  from  his  section,  at  once  repeats  aloud  their  names  with  the 
number  of  the  section,— the  Registrar  checkmg  them  in  his  roll.  Thus,  in  half 
a  minute  after  the  bell  ceases,  all  are  ready  for  the  business  in  hand.  No  boy 
is  allowed  to  enter  the  ranks  upon  the  muster  grounds,  after  the  word  Place  is 
pronounced,  but  is  reported  and  recorded  absent  These  reports,  it  should  be 
remarked,  which  also  take  cognizance  of  every  irregularity,  are  referred  to  the 
Meeting  of  Xnstructers,  read  at  the  Saturday  lecture,  and  transferred  to  the 
volumes. 

In  summer,  the  rooming  bell  for  rising  is  heard  at  half  past  4  o'clock,  allow- 
ing half  an  hour  for  washing,  and  other  personal  attentions.  At  5  the  bell  as- 
sembles the  sections  with  their  Prafects  and  Master  of  Gymnastics,  on  the  mus- 
ter grounds.  The  hour  is  occupied  in  the  various  exercises  and  games  of  the 
Gymnasium.  At  6,  they  proceed,  in  order,  to  the  class  rooms,  where  they  are 
occupied  until  7 — the  hour  of  breakfast.  From  breakfast  they  repair  to  the 
chapel  for  worship — after  which  they  are  upon  the  play  grounds,  under  our 
general  inspection,  until  8, — ^at  this  hour,  they  are  assembled  in  the  class  rooms, 
and  engaged  in  study  and  recitation  till  12 — with  an  intermission  of  fifteen  min- 
utes— apart  of  which  is  occupied  in  the  muscular  exercises  of  the  arms,  &c. 
The  hour  from  12  to  1,  except  during  the  excessive  heat  of  summer,  is  passed 
in  the  gymnastic  games  of  the  grove.  At  1,  they  repair,  in  sections,  to  the 
wash  rooms — at  half  past  1 ,  in  order,  to  the  dining  hall.  From  dinner  until  half 
past  2,  they  are  again  upon  the  play  grounds.  At  this  hour  they  resume  their 
studies  and  recitations  in  the  several  departments,  where  they  remain  till  half 
past  6,  from  which  time  till  half  past  7,  they  are  upon  the  gymnastic  grounds, 
or  as  is  usually  the  case  during  two  or  three  days  of  the  week,  occupied  a  part 
of  the  time  in  bathing.  Half  past  7  is  the  hour  of  the  evening  meal,  after  which 
worship  is  attended  in  chapel— at  8  the  small  boys  retire- the  senior  boys  study 
till  9,  when  all  retire. 

Utrms  fye. — ^Havine  enlarged  the  original  plan  of  the  Institution,  and  conse- 
quently the  number  of  Professors ;  assuming,  as  we  do,  the  whole  care  of  pro- 
curing apparel.  Books,  Stationary,  &c.  which  are  invariably  charged  at  cost ; 
sustaining  necessarily  large  expenses  in  the  arrangements  made  to  procure  for 
the  Library,  the  rarest  books  in  the  several  Languages  taught, — for  apparatus 
&c. — and  having  concluded,  for  the  more  successful  accomplbhment  of  our  de- 
•igns  as  a  family,  to  limit  our  number  beyond  alteration  to  one  hundred,^  we 
are  obliged  to  add  fitly  dollars  to  the  original  terms. 

The  annual  charge  is  therefore  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars,  one  half  pay- 

♦  On  this  latter  consideration  alono.  wo  are  happy  in  having  had  the  assurance  of  manjr  par- 
eats,  whoM  ions  are  with  as,  that  thii  measnre  would  he  perfectly  gatiifactory.  lo  addition  to 
oor  prosent  number  (68)  the  names  of  fifteen  have  bcea  entered. 
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able  semi-annittlly  in  advance. '  TUs  charge  includes  taitioo,boeidynM»i,  for- 
niture,  fuel,  lights,  mending,  and  washing. 

For  apparel,  books,  stationary  &c.  an  amount  of  from  ten  to  forty  dclhrSy  ac- 
cording to  the  distance  of  the  Parent  or  Guanfian,  is  always  expected  to  be  in 
advance.  Students,  within  the  limited  number,--from  the  ages  of  firar  to  six- 
teen, are  received  durine  any  part  of  the  sessions. 

Small  Monies  intended  for  the  incidental  expenditures  of  die  Students,  are, 
in  all  cases,  to  be  passed  to  die  credit  of  the  parent  or  guardian, — |iven  alway* 

"*    ":  fui   '  ■    " 


at  our  discretion — entered  in  a  Pass-Book  (umished  to  each,  and  charged  ia 
account 

The  vacatioiis  are  two  in  each  year ;  the  one  continues  two  weeks  from  die 
first  of  April,  the  other  three  weeks  from  the  first  Thursday  in  August. 

Students  may  remain  at  the  Institution  during  the  vacations, — cnaking  short 
excursions  with  those  of  the  Instructors  who  remain ;— or  travel,  with  odiers. 
No  addidonal  expense  is  incurred  to  those  who  travel,  except  dic^  own  hOby 
which  are  under  the  inspection  of  the  gentlemen  with  whom  they  tnveL 

The  Annual  Examinatton,  occupying  fitun  six  to  ten  dxyt,  coounences  on  die 
20di  of  May.  The  regular  course  of  studies  is  resumed  on  the  third  day  follow- 
ing the  close  of  the  examination. 

As  the  Government  of  the  Institution  is  stricdy  supervisory,  the  Principals 
or  their  .associates  remaining  in  constant  and  familiar  intercourse  with  the  stu- 
dents, both  during  their  studies  and  diversions, — the  pupils  never,  except  in 
special  cases,  leave  the  family  but  in  their  company. 

Particular  attention  is  paid  to  the  formation  of  courteous  and  gentlemanly 
manners.  In  the  charge  of  the  smaller  boys,  e^iecially,  and  to  aoonsiderable 
extent  those  of  every  age,  afiecticmate  and  assiduous  maternal  attentions  are 
regarded  as  of  first  importance. 

The  simple  uniform  worn  at  the  Institution  may  always  be  better  procured, 
or  at  least,  made  on  the  ground. 

Students,  are,  in  no  case,  received  for  a  term  less  than  one  year. 

OFFICERS  OF  THE   SCHOOL. 

Chauncey  Colton,  Francis  Fellowes,. Principals;  John  Casmr.  Rostan,  De- 
partment of  Modem  Languages ;  Calvin  Colton,  Chaplain, — and  Department 
of  Intellectual  and  Moral  PhUosophy ;  Chauncey  Pomeroy,  Elementary  Eng- 
'lish  and  Commercial  Department ;  Chauncey  Colton,  Belles  Lettres  and  Ora- 
tory ;  F.  Fellowes,  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  and  Literature ;  Gregory  Per- 
dicari.  Ancient  and  Modem  Greek  Language ;  W.  P.  N.  Fitzgerald,  Mathe- 
matics, Natural  Philosophy,  and  Drawing ;  Sidney  L.  Johnson,  Latin  Lan- 
guage ;  George  Montague,  Assistant  in  the  Commercial  Department,  and 


INSTITUTE   AT  FLUSHING,   LONG   ISLAND. 

[The  account  of  this  seminary,  from  which  we  have  extracted  the  <  plan  of 
instraction,'  is  entitied  *Tbe  application  of  Christianitv  to  Education.'  It  is  a 
spirited  and  sensible  pamphlet,  containing  many  excellent  thoughts  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education.  We  should  have  been  glad  to  draw  more  largely  from  its 
contents,  had  our  limits  permitted.  Among  the  various  excellences  of  the  fol- 
lowing plan  we  would  mention,  as  well  deserving  a  diligent  attention,  die  pe- 
culiar modification  of  mutual  instruction  which  the  author  has  adopted.  This 
we  think  a  valuable  practical  improvement  in  education :  it  aflbrds  a  good  il- 
lustration of  the  arrangement  suggested  at  p.  291  of  our  present  number.] 
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Plan  of  Mstruetion. 

Tbe  plan  o&i^hich  it  is  proposed  to  carry  the  foregoing  principles  into  practice. 
Is  to  form  ahoosehold,*  (as  is  now  usual  in  the  most  respectable  seminaries,)  con- 
ibtinr  of  the  Principal,  the  Governess,  the  Teachers,  tbe  Tutors,  and  the  Pu- 
pils ;  oy  stating  the  different  duties  of  whom,  an  idea  will  best  be  given  of  the 
manner  in  which  things  will  be  conducted. 

lite  PrmeqHil  t  wul  devote  himself  to  the  management  and  immediate  in- 
spection of  the  whole  concern ;  to  which  he  will  endeavour  to  ^ve,  not  so  much 
me  ordinary  aspect  of  a  school,  as  that  of  a  friendly  commumty  associated  for 
tbe  mutual  improvement  of  its  members.  Hence  it  will  be  his  aim  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  education,  in  the  various  occupations  and  amusements  of  the  pu^ 
pib,  hardly  less  than  in  their  stated  studies,  and  by  a  frank  and  affectionate  de- 
meanour, to  convince  them  that  he  is  mindful  of  their  present  innocent  enjoy- 
ment, as  well  as  studious  of  their  permanent  welfare.  Since  he  embarks  in 
the  undertaking  with  little  expectation  of  personal  emolument,  widi  considera- 
ble pecuniary  nsk,  and  as  success  must  be  the  purchase  of  his  own  exertions, 
tbe  public  have  every  reasonable  security  for  his  faithful  discharge  of  a  trust, 
which,  the  prospect  of  usefulness  alone  has  induced  him  to  assume. 

Hie  Oovemess  will  have  a  motherly  care  over  the  juvenile  family,  and  su- 
perintend the  domestic  arrangements.^ 

2r&f  Teaehen  will  act  as  assistants  to  the  principal  in  the  duties  of  discipline 
and  instruction.  As  the  cultivation  of  religious  principle  wiU  be  constantly 
kept  in  view,  no  one  will  be  employed  in  the  capacity  of  a  teacher  whose  exam- 
ple would  at  aU  interfere  with  die  furtherance  of  that  object.  There  will  be 
one  teacher  for  the  Latin  and  Greek,  another  for  the  Spanish  and  French  lan- 
guages, a  third  for  mathematics,  natural  science,  &.c  Belle  Lettres  studies 
being  tiie  department  of  the  principal. 

T%e  Tutors, — ^These  will  be  lads  not  under  seventeen  years  of  age ;  consid- 
erably advanced  in  the  various  studies  to  be  pursued.  For  their  services  as  tu- 
tors or  monitors  in  the  modified  system  of  mutual  instruction  which  will  be  car- 
ried on,  they  will  receive  their  support  and  the  completion  of  their  education, 
gratuitously.  One  of  these  will  be  appointed  over  every  nine  pupils,  as  their 
mstructer  in  cerUin  studies,  under  the  eye  of  a  teacher,  and  to  act  as  a  ^ardi- 
sn  or  elderly  companion  to  them  at  all  times — reference  being  had  in  this  con- 
nexion of  the  tutors  with  their  classes  to  the  respective  ages,  tempers,  and  ac- 
quirements of  both  parties.  As  only  the  most  exemplary  youth  will  be  thus 
dlstiognished — as  it  wlU  be  their  immediate  interest  to  (tischarge  their  duties 
fiiithfully,  (for no  longer  than  they  do  so  will  they  be  retained,) — as. they  will 
be  greatly  in  advance  of  those  over  whom  they  are  placed,  both  in  years  and 
in  learning — and  as  they  will  be  in  the  confidence  of  the  principal,  as  well  asof 
tiie  scholars,  it  is  easy  to  perceive  how,  with  such  assistants,  a  monitorial  sys- 
tem can  be  conducted  with  ereat  efficiency.  If  tbe  Lancasterian  method  as 
practised*  in  the  High  SchooU  succeeds,  this  certainly  must,  where  the  moni- 
tors will  be  of  a  hi^ier  description  and  have  stronger  inducements  to  attend 
properlv  to  their  business.  fUpedally  in  commumcating  a  right  tone  of  feel- 
mgto  the  ^oung  community,  in  nipping  disorder  in  the  oud,  and  in  applying 
those  maxims  of  moral  education  which  have  been  detailed,  great  advantages 
will  be  derived  from  a  body  of  tutors  having  their  interests  identified  with  those 
of  tiie  establishment,  and  acting  conscientiously  frompious  principle — for  this 
latter,  as  will  appear  from  the  sequel, is  supposed.    The  business  of  the  Insti- 

*  The  baUding  ia  111  feet  in  fVont,  and  48  in  depth  }  three  •toriea  high,  besidei  the  basement  \ 
haring  a  Recitation  Hall,  Dormitories,  Lecture  Koonu,  Dining  Room,  &«.,  all  on  an  extensive 
•caJe.  As  it  has  been  erected  for  the  purpose,  every  desirable  accommodation  is  orovided.  At- 
tached to  it  are  upwards  of  six  acres  of  land,  so  that  the  pupils  will  have  every  advantage  in  the 
way  of  exercise,  gardening,  4c«..  without  kAving  tbe  bounds. 

iRev.  William  Augustus  Muhlenberg. 
This  sUtion  will  be  filled  by  a  lady  every  way  qualified  for  it,  from  whom  the  pupils 
meet  with  as  much  maternal  kindness  and  attention,  as  they  would  be  likely  to  find  any 
where  abroad. 
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tute  will  be  so  arranged  is  to  shre  them  eufBdeot  time  for  die  prosecutioo  of 
their  own  studies.  They  will  have  ao  apartment  for  themselves,  and  will  re- 
cite only  to  the  Principal  or  the  teachers.  Of  course  they  will  be  allowed  do 
discretionary  authority  over  their  classes ;  and  to  give  instructioii  only  as  for  as 
they  are  perfectly  qualified  to  do  so.* 

The  Pupils  will  be  divided  into  classes  of  nine  or  a  less  number,  in  order 
that  by  so  minute  a  subdivision,  each  individual  may  find  his  proper  rank.  Al- 
diough  they  will  receive  their  instruction  chiefly  through  the  medium  of  the 
tutors,  yet  it  will  be  under  the  constant  superintendence  of  the  higher  teach- 
ers, who,  frequently,  perhaps  daily,  will  examine  the  classes  themselves.  Be- 
tides, they  will  attend  lectures  on  those  branches  of  knowle<ige  which  can  be 
best  communicated  in  that  way,  and  be  questioned  by  the  lecturer 

They  will  wear  a  plain  uniform,  to  prevent  vain  competition  in  dress. 

They  will  board  at  commons  and  lodge  in  single  beds,  in  spacious  and  airy 
dormitories,  together  with  (he  tutors.  ^Ine  whole  of  the  afternoon,  fitHn  dinner 
to  supper,  they  will  be  obliged  to  spend  in  healthful  exercise.  By  means  ol 
early  rising  thus  much  leisure  can  be  afibrded. 

They  will  be  always  within  the  bounds  of  the  Institute,  and,  as  foras  is  deem- 
ed proper,  under  the  eye  of  their  instructers. 

Their  relic^ous  studies  besides  the  Bible,  will  be  in  such  works  as  Porteiu^ 
Evidences  of  Christianity,  Homes'  Abridgment  of  his  Introduction,  Archbi^iop 
Seeker's  Lectures  on  the  Church  Catecmsm,  Gastrell's  Christian  Institutes, 
Jones  on  the  Trinity,  &c. ;  and,  as  practical  books  for  those  of  a  proper  age, 
Doddridge's  Rise  and  Progress,  Mason  on  Self  Knowledge,  Scougal's  life  of  God 
in  the  Soul  of  Man,  &c.  Besides  a  course  of  fomiliar  lectures  adapted  e^>e- 
cially  to  the  years  of  the  juvenile  hearers. 

Their  secular  studies  will  comprise  all  the  branches  of  a  thorough  English 
Education,  including  Mathematics,  Natural  History,  and  Philosophy,  as  far  as 
they  can  be  advantageously  pursued,  Vocal  Music ;  Instrumental  Music  and 
Drawing,  when,  for  either  of  them  there  is  decided  talent.  The  Latin  and 
Greek,  or  Spanish  and  French  languages,  according  as  the  pupil  is  destined  for 
the  counting  room,  or  the  college.  The  cla^jsical  course  may  be  continued  un- 
til it  is  equivalent  for  a  collegiate  one  ;  as  it  will  be  in  the  case  of  the  tutors,  with 
whom  the  pupils,  after  they  are  sufficiently  advanced,  may  study  and  recite 
only  to  the  principal  and  higher  teacher.  No  pains  will  be  spared  to  make  well 
ffrounded  scholars  in  the  dead  languages.  When  a  boy  is  likely  to  be  no  more 
Sian  a  smatterer,  with  his  parents'  ^consent,  his  attention  wiU  be  directed  to 
flomething  else. 

*  The  Laneaiterian  system  as  generally  conducted,  is  derecthre  in  the  character  of  its  raooi- 
tors,  who,  fVom  their  frequent  equality  in  age  with  those  thej  teach,  and  their  trifling  advanee 
beyond  them  in  learning,  are  always  more  or  less  incapable  of  their  duty.  This  coovictioa  is 
the  result  of  exporionce.  In  1*22  the  author  succeedotf  in  getting  a  public  school,  on  the  moni- 
torial system,  established  by  law,  in  the  city  of  Lancaster,  Pcnn.  Naturally  anxious  for  its 
•Qcoess,  be  gave  it  a  large  portion  of  his  time  and  attention.  With  the  oo-operati<m  of  the  in- 
telligent teacher  of  the  mole  department.  Mr  Alexander  Varian,  various  modifications  of  iha 
Ijancasterian  system  were  devised  and  aaoptod.  None  however  proved  satisfactory,  the  evil  of 
inefficient  monitors  remaining,  until  the  course  was  adopted  of  formiag  a  company  of  select 
monitors,  to  whom  the  name  of  tuUr$  was  given  to  avoid  confounding  their  office  with  the  old 
one.  From  the  former  monitors  and  elsewhere,  a  number  of  deserving  lads  were  sought  out.  A 
contract  was  made  with  their  parents  that  for  their  services  as  assistants  in  the  school,  they 
■hoald  receive  instruction  from  the'  teacher,  in  such  higher  branches  of  English  education  as  they 
were  fit  for.  The  contract  was  entered  into  for  one  year,  in  the  course  of  which  the  experiment 
was  found  to  succeed  perfectly,  f^ch  of  tho  tutors  kept  his  own  class,  allowing  none  of  the 
others  to  interfere  with  it.  Thus  he  had  a  definite  responsibility,  and  as  the  result  of  his  labour 
could  be  seen,  an  honourable  stimulus  to  industry.  By  moans  or  assistant  monitors  and  other 
e<vitrivances,  they  had  rafficiont  time  for  their  own  learning,  which  by  common  consent  was  al- 
lowed to  be  greater  than  it  had  been  in  previous  schools,  where  they  had  no  other  duties  than 
their  studies.  As  to  the  improvement  of  tho  schohirs  generally,  it  was  incomparably  beyomi 
that  under  tho  old  arrangement.  The  plan  is  still  pursued  with  the  same  success  in  lAncaster, 
and  at  the  suggestion  of  Robiets  Vaux,  Esq.,  whoso  opinion  on  subjects  of  public  usefolneis 
is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  weight,  it  has  been  introduced  into  some  of  the  principal  moo- 
itorial  schools  of  Philadelphia. 
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In  a  word,  the  pupils  will  be  the  children  of  a  family  regulated  solely  with  a 
▼lew  to  their  improvement,  in  religion,  learning,  and  manners. 

The  author  anticipates  but  one  objection  to  his  system — that  which  will  be 
styled  its  sectarianism.  If  by  this  is  meant,  that  it  will  promote  among  its  sub- 
jects an  attachment  to  the  principles  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  the 
charge  is  admitted.  As  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  having  a  course  of  religious 
instruction  under  his  control,  he  naturally  expects,  that  such  more  or  less  will 
be  the  e^ct  It  cannot  be  otherwise.  His  duty  in  this  respect  will  be  the 
same  in  the  school,  as  it  is  in  the  pulpit.  In  interweaving  Christianity  with  ed- 
ucation, of  course  the  former  will  be  exhibited,  as  it  appears  in  those  institu- 
tions which  he  believes  to  be  entirely  scriptural,  and  which  he  is  solemnly 
bound  to  support.  But,  if  by  sectarianism  be  meant  any  approach  to  that  spir- 
it which  identifies  the  pale  of  salvation  with  the  boundary  of  a  certain  church ; 
or  to  that,  which  does  not  distinguish  between  essentials  and  nonessentials,  as 
the  objects  of  zeal,  in  a  particular  form  of  Christianity ;  or  to  that  which  does 
not  recognize  in  the  principles  of  truth  and  virtue,  a  bond  of  union  superior  to 
that  of  any  visible  forms;  in  a  word,  if  it  be  bigotry,  he  disclaims  it  It  is  not 
the  spirit  of  his  church.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  brighest  ornaments  of  that 
church.  It  is  not  the  spirit  of  the  gospel.  He  adopts  me  trite  maxim  of  a  fa- 
ther, <  In  rebus  necessariis,  unitas ;  in  non  necessariis,  libertas ;  in  omnibus, 
chaiitas.* 


NOTICES. 


WORKS   IS   THE  DEPARTMENT  OF   EDUCATION. 

Elements  of  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  with  Historical 
Charts.  By  J.  E.  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition. 
Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.  1828.  12mo.  pp. 
309. 

An  Historical  Atlas,  containing  Charts  of  General  History,  Sa- 
cred History,  Ancient  Chronology,  Sovereigns  of  Europe,  Mod- 
ern Chronology,  Historical  Charts  of  England  and  France,  Charts 
of  American  History,  Charts  of  Biography  and  Mythology.  By  J. 
E.  Worcester,  A.  A.  L.  S.  H.  S.  Third  Edition,  Boston.  Hil- 
liard, Gray,  Little,  dt  Wilkins.  Cambridge.  Hilliard,  Metcalf, 
&  Co.     1828. 

Questions  adapted  to  the  Third  Edition  of  Worcester's  Elements 
of  History.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &^Wilkins.  1828. 
12mo.  pp.  60. 

Of  the  Elements  and.  the  Atlas  mentioned  above  we  had  occasion  to  ex- 
press our  opinion  on  the  appearance  of  the  first  edition.  We  still  think  these 
books  the  best  adapted  of  any  of  the  kind  to  the  uses  of  a  general  history  for 
schools  and  academies.    They  are  more  complete,  more  exact,  and  better  suit- 
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edtoaid  tbe  boiineiiof  praetkal  tnstnictiim,  than  any  of  the  ooni|^^ 
it  was  customary  to  use. 

Tbe  present  edition  pooeases  the  adrantagefl  of  a  careful  revuioDy  a  few  al- 
teratioQs  in  arrangement,  and  an  additional  quantity  of  matter.  The  Atlas 
has  also  received  considerable  improvement,  and  in  particular  the  valuable  ac- 
cession of  a  chart  of  sacred  history. 

Before  leaving  these  works,  we  would  mention  the  volume  of  questions, as  a^ 
fording  a  useful  aid  to  both  teacher  and  scholar,  as  fitted  to  guide  the  appficatioa 
of  tbe  learner,  and  give  accuracy  to  his  knowledge  of  history,  while  it  redeems 
much  time,  and  supersedes  the  necessity  of  a  vast  deal  of  labour  to  the  instmC' 
ter. — ^To  teachers,  who  make  use  of  the  E^yitome  of  this  work  with  youi^  schol- 
ars or  in  common  schools,  the  Elements  and  the  Atlas  will  proVe  very  service- 
able, bv  presenting  more  enlarged  views  of  tbe  subject  of  instruction,  and  ena- 
bling the  teacher  to  explain  more  satisfitctorily  the  lessons  from  the  smaller 
work. 

It  would  we  think  be  an  advantage  to  instmcters,  generally,  as  well  as  to 
the  more  ^isent  classes  of  students,  if,  in  subsequent  editions,  Mr  Worcester 
would  add  to  his  work  a  pretty  full  list  of  references  to  good  authors  and  stand- 
ard works  on  history,  so  as  to  direct  the  minds  of  those  who  make  use  of  the 
Elements  to  the  sources  of  full  and  authentic  information  relating  to  at  least  the 
more  important  events  introduced  in  that  work.  Something  eflectoal  would 
thus  be  done  towards  promoting  the  spirit  of  investigation,  one  great  object  in 
the  mental  influences  of  the  study  of  history ;  and  a  valuable  assistance  would 
be  afforded  towards  the  improvement  of  actual  instruction  as  imparted  by  tbe 
teacher. 

•  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN. 

A  Visit  to  the  Sea-side.  In  two  Parts.  Boston.  Bowies  ^ 
Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  286. 

This  story  is  written  with  uncommon  talent,  and  is  finely  adapted  to  impart 
a  silent  and  gradual  improvement  of  disposition  to  its  young  readers.  All  un- 
due excitement  of  feeling  and  imaginatkm  seems  to  be  carefully  avoided  ;  and 
the  interest  of  the  production  lies  chiefly  in  the  probabilihr  of  the  events,  and 
the  exceedingly  natural  and  happy  manner  in  which  the  characters  are  deiia- 
eated. 

It  is  very  seldom  that  we  find  a  book  which  we  can  without  hesitation  putin- 
io  the  hands  of  children.  In  the  present  instance  we  can  do  more.  Tbe  so- 
thor  of  this  excellent  story  seems  to  understand  the  nature  of  children  so 
thoroughly,  to  sympathize  so  fully  with  their  happiness,  and  to  entertain  so 
enlightened  views  of  their  improvement,  that,  in  presenting  them  her  book,  we 
intrwiuce  them  to  a  friend  whose  conversation  is  sure  to  instruct  and  captivats 
them,  and  to  leave  impresdons  equally  agreeable  and  useful. 

Helen  and  Maria.  Part  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Green,  ^  Co. 
1828.     18rao.  pp.  14. 

There  is  a  very  interesting  simplicity  of  thought  and  expression,  and  an  un- 
usual felicity  of  moral  sentiment,  throughout  this  little  story.  Its  eflect  is  in 
fine  unison  with  the  serenity  of  nature  and  the  tranquillity  of  innocence,  and 
cannot  fail  to  remain  in  the  mind,  and  exert  a  happy  influence  on  flie  chanc- 
ter  of  itB  readers. 
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POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

[From  the  Prospectus  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education.] 

We  have  engaged,  in  publishing  our  prospectus,  to  present 
at  the  end  of  this  periodical  work  a  picture  of  human  knowledge, 
and  we  now  think  it  our  duty  to  explain  the  plan  upon  which  we 
intend  to  regulate  our  proceedings,  and  the  end  for  which  we 
undertake  this  work. 

It  would  doubtless  be  absurd  to  wish  to  make  all  men  learned 
and  erudite,  but  it  is  just  and  useful  to  the  general  interest  of  socie- 
ty, to  offer  to  every  member  of  it  the  light  which  may  direct  them 
in  the  different  careers  which  their  various  birth  and  fortune  call 
them  to  follow.     Ignorance  can  never  be  a  blessing  :  instruc- 
tion proportioned  to  the  wants  of  each  individual  can  never  be 
an  evil.     Every  resource  is  offered  to  those  who  wish  to  make 
researches  in  the  different  branches  of  knowledge  which  the 
genius  of  man  has  conquered  ;    but  they  are   almost  entirely 
wanting  to  those  who  only  seek  general  knowledge,  for  the  wants 
or  for  the  pleasures  of  life.     It  is  this  void  which  exists  in  our 
library  of  instruction  that  we  would  endeavour  to   fill.      We 
shall  not  then  confine  ourselves  entirely  to  purely  scientific  de- 
tails ;  but  there  are  few  sciences  which  have  not  their  use  ;  for 
it  is  necessity,  much  more  than  curiosity,  which  has  been  the 
prime  mover  of  the  researches  of  the  human  mind.     It  is  to  this 
point  alone  that  we  shall  confine  ourselves ;  thus,  to  proceed 
methodically,  after  having  offered  to  the  earliest  age  the  sources 
of  elementary  instruction  which  will  aid  in  the  development  of 
its  rising  intelligence,  we  shall  present  to  the  child,  then  to  the 
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young  man  advancing  into  life  the  picture  of  Tarioos  knowledge, 
the  utility  of  which  his  mind  and  heart  must  acknowledge  at 
every  oew  step  in  his  career. 

Geography,  history,  mathematical  and  physical  sciences,  the 
different  branches  of  natural  history,  reduced  to  their  general 
principles,  and  considered  in  the  point  of  view  which  philosophy 
most  regards,  that  of  general  utility,  will  alternately,  in  our 
work  pay  their  tribute  to  the  rising  generation,  and  bend  to  the 
level  of  its  intelligence  until  it  can  rise  to  their  height. 

There  surely  is  not  a  man,  in  whatever  condition  Providence 
may  have  placed  him,  or  whatever  may  be  the  profession  he 
embraces,  who  will  not  one  day  congratulate  himself  for  having 
acquired  a  tinge  of  these  different  branches  of  knowledge. 
Some  will  be  directly  useful  to  him  in  his  profession  ;  others 
will  add  to  the  pleasures  of  his  life,  or  soften  its  pains.  What 
merchant,  navigator  or  traveller  has  not  feh  the  necessity  of 
knowing  a  little  geography  ?  How  many  mothers  have  regretted 
not  being  able  to  trace  upon  a  map  the  steps  of  their  sons  in  the 
midst  of  dangers  or  on  distant  voyages  ;  and  not  being  able  to 
represent  to  themselves  the  distance  which  separated  them,  the 
climate  under  which  they  lived,  the  manners  of  the  people 
among  whom  they  dwelt. 

In  what  age  can  history  have  an  object  of  greater  or  more 
general  utility,  than  in  that  which  is  one  day  to  fill  the  most  in- 
structive or  most  terrible  of  its  pages  ? 

To  what  industrious  pursuit  are  geometry  and  mechanics 
in  their  general  principles,  entirely  foreign  ?  And  if  we  consider 
the  numerous  applications  of  chemistry  and  physics  to  the  arts 
and  manufactures,  to  what  class  of  men  will  they  be  found  en- 
tirely useless  ? 

It  is  to  natural  history  that  the  physical  history  of  man  be- 
longs ;  and  it  is  that  which  furnishes  him  with  the  most  valuable 
knowledge  and  means  for  the  support  and  prolongation  of  his 
existence.  In  short,  could  botany  and  the  most  useful  of  the 
arts,  agriculture,  find  men  indifferent  to  the  benefits,  whose  fer- 
tile sources  they  open  and  make  known  ? 

Such  are,  in  a  few  words,  some  of  the  considerations  which 
made  us  devise  the  plan  which  we  have  announced,  and  in 
the  execution  of  which  we  are  zealously  occupied — for  offering 
to  childhood  and  youth  the  means  of  acquiring  early  a  general 
idea  of  all  the  knowledge  which  the  human  mind  has  succeeded 
in  conquering  from  nature  and  from  time. 
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EFFECTS   OF    EDUCATION. 

[The  followiDg  paragraphs  are  extracted  from  <  The  Effects  of 
Ekiucation  upon  a  Country  Village.  An  Address  delivered  be- 
fore the  Brighton  School  Fund  Corporation,  March  30,  1828* 
6j  6.  W.  Blagden,  Pastor  of  the  Evangelical  Congregational 
Society,  Brighton,  Mass.'  We  regret  that  this  valuable  pro- 
duction came  to  hand  so  late  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  us  at 
present  to  do  any  thing  more  than  merely  mention  it,  with  our 
most  earnest  recommendation  to  all  our  readers,  whether  pa- 
rents or  teachers,  and  indeed  to  all  who  take  any  interest  in  the 
best  prosperity  of  their  country.] 

In  the  first  place,  education  teaches  the  inhabitants  of  a  vil- 
lage to  avail  themselves  of  their  present j  natural  advantages. 

When  Sir  Isaac  Newton  beheld  an  apple  fall  from  a  tree,  he 
beheld  nothing  more  than  thousands  of  his  countrymen  were 
witnessing  almost  every  day«  Why  was  it,  that  the  apple,  thus 
seen  by  him  in  common  with  such  multitudes,  was  so  differently 
improved  by  its  respective  beholders  ?  Why  did  his  fellow  men 
unconcernedly  behold  the  same  phenomenon  occurring  perhaps 
day  by  day,  without  any  other  reflection  than  that  an  apple  had 
fiillen  to  the  ground ;  while  he,  commencing  with  that  simple 
fiaict,  advanced  link  by  link  in  a  chain  of  inferences,  resulting 
from  the  operation  of  cause  and  eflect,  until,  with  almost  divine 
intuition,  he  could  comprehend  and  demonstrate  the  motion  of 
worlds  ?  It  was  because  Newton  possessed  a  mind,  naturally 
strong  indeed,  but  greatly  improved  by  education.  It  was  this 
which  enabled  him  to  make  the  fall  of  an  apple  the  commence- 
ment of  a  theory  which  astonished  the  world.  Look  at  that 
farmer  ;  why  are  his  grounds  so  clean  and  well  culAvated,  com- 
pared with  those  of  his  fellow-husbandmen?  Why  are  his 
fences  good,  and  his  barns  full,  and  his  trees  thrifly  ?  It  is  be- 
cause he  has  obtained  from  books,  or  from  experience,  or  from 
both,  a  fund  of  practical  knowledge.  The  same  truth  holds 
good  as  well  of  collective  bodies  of  men,  as  of  particular  indi- 
viduals. Why  does  that  little  village,  situated  on  one  of  the 
most  barren  and  rocky  tracts  of  land  in  New-England,  exceed 
in  neatness,  and  fertility,  and  every  domestic  comfort,  the 
Cherokee  town,  situated  perhaps  in  one  of  the  richest  and 
healthiest  districts  of  Georgia  ?  It  is  because  the  minds  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  one,  are  so  superior  to  the  minds  of  those 
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who  occupy  the  other.  Eklucation  has  created  the  difierence. 
The  christians,  who  dwell  in  the  one,  have  used  their  present 
natural  advantages,  although  comparatively  inferior,  to  &r  bet- 
ter effect,  than  the  savages  who  dwell  in  the  other.  And  why 
is  it,  that  you  behold  so  marked  a  difference,  as  is  often  seen 
between  two  neighboring  villages  in  the  same  State.  Why  is 
one  neat,  temperate,  influential, — with  no  paupers  supported  by 
the  parish,  except  such  as  are  old  and  infirm,  and  therefore  una- 
ble to  support  themselves ;  while  the  other  is  unadorned,  unim- 
proved, immoral,  intemperate,  without  influence,  and  stni^;ling 
with  taxes  to  support  its  own  poor  ?  It  is  because  infonnatiott, 
moral  and  intellectual,  is  spread  over  the  mass  of  population  in 
the  one,  while  ignorance,  moral  and  intelleolual,  is  brcMHling 
over  the  people  of  the  other. 

The  country  village  in  which  education  prevails,  will  display 
to  you  its  effects,  wherever  you  may  tread  within  its  precincts  ; 
just  as  we  have  already  seen  it  to  be  the  case,  with  a  well  in- 
formed, individual  farmer.     Every  stream,  every  hillock,  ereiy 
rock  within  it,  that  is  at  all  capable  of  any  improvement,  will  be 
turned  to  some  immediate  and  profitable  use.     Its  inhabitants 
will  feel  it  to  be  their  duty,  not  only  to  man,  but  to  Grod,  to  avail 
themselves  of  every  natural  advantage.    Thus,  go  where  you 
will,  in  places  where  Christianity  has  blessed  society  by  her  hal- 
lowed presence,  and  education,  which  always  walks  hand  in 
hand  with  her  sister  piety,  has  reared  her  schools  and  her  sem- 
inaries of  learning,  and  you  shall  see  the  barren  waste  literally 
becoming  a  fruitful  field  ;  the  sails  of  commerce  flapping  in  the 
breeze  ;  the  band  of  industry  laying  diligent  hold  of  every  nat- 
ural advantage  within  its  reach.    Wherever  these  inseparable 
companions  bend  their  beautiful  footsteps,  flowers  of  industry 
spring  up  and  flourish  around  them.     The  poor  man's  cottage 
assumes  a  Hew  air  of  neatness ;  his  children,  once  perhaps, 
ragged  and  filthy,  are  clothed  and  clean ;  the  garden  of  the 
sluggard  is  tilled  and  flourishing  ;  the  cup  of  the  intemperate  is 
cast  to  the  ground,  and  broken  to  atoms ;  the  once  poor,  and 
unimproved,  and  uninviting  village,  becomes  rich,  and  cultivated, 
and  pleasant, — the  abode  of  happiness,  and  peace,  and  plenty. 
Education  renders  the  inhabitants  of  a  village  domestic. 
The  mind  of  man  is  active  ;  it  must  be  constantly  employed ; 
and  the  consequence  is,  that  it  is  ever  searching  after  novelty. 
The  educated  man,  seated  by  the  fireside,  and  surrounded  by  a 
smiling  and  happy  family,  satiates  this  thirst  for  novelty,  by  re- 
ceiving the  new  ideas  continually  presented  to  his  mind  by  the 
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book  which  he  is  reading,  or  the  meditations  which  he  is  indulg- 
ing ;  and  when  his  heart  requires  to  be  soothed  by  the  inter- 
course of  social  life,  he  finds  it  in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  or  in 
occasional  interviews  with  friends,  who  can  appreciate  the  oc- 
cupations in  which  he  delights,  and  the  scenes  in  which  he  loves 
to  mingle.     Seldom,  if  ever,  do  you  find  this  to  be  the  case  with 
him  who  is  ignorant.  ^  Occasionally,  indeed,  you  may  find  an 
unlettered  individual  amid  the  mass  of  his  fellow  beings,  who, 
from  torpor  of  mind,  or  of  body,  or  perhaps  of  both,  desires  to 
keep  within  the  boundaries  of  his  own  abode,  without  making 
frequent  excursions  to  the  company  of  others.     But  as  a  gen- 
eral fact,  ignorance  still  retains  all  the  natural  activity  of  mind, 
which  we  have  just  seen  to  be  the  attendant  of  knowledge.  But 
ignorance  can  never  satisfy  this  thirst  for  novelty,  at  the  same 
streams.     Ignorance  cannot  love  to  read  ;  it  is  equally  averse 
to  meditation ;  nor  does  it  love  to  remain  long  in  the  same  cir- 
cumstances, surrounded  by  the  same  objects,  and  the  same  per- 
sons.    The  mind  thirsts,  as  we  have  seen,  for  novelty,  and  it 
will  have  it.    The  consequence  is,  that  in  an  ignorant  commu- 
nity, you  witness  but  little  of  the  comfort  and  pleasure  of  do- 
mestic life.    In  such  a  community,  men  love  to  gather  them- 
selves in  public  places,  and  to  be  away  from  home.    There  is 
not  novelty  enough  there,  to  gratify  the  insatiable  curiosity  of 
the  human  mind,  and  nature  forces  them  to  be  absent. 

In  a  reading  community,  this  is  seldom,  if  ever,  the  case  with 
individuals,  and  never  with  the  general  mass ;  for,  to  well  in- 
formed minds,  retirement,  and  meditation,  and  books  present 
more  pleasing  variety ;  and  with  an  ancient  philosopher,  they 
feel  never  less  alone,  than  when  alone. 

It  is  easy  to  see,  then,  what  a  mighty  difference  must  be  made 
by  education,  upon  the  domestic  habits  of  a  country  village. 
We  have  only  to  look  at  facts : — where  are  the  social  afiections 
most  cultivated  ? — ^Where  are  families  most  constantly  found 
together  around  the  fireside, — at  home  ?  Where  is  woman 
most  exalted,  and  the  wife  most  happy  in  the  domestic  attention 
of  her  husband,  and  the  children  most  improved  by  constant  and 
fieuniliar  intercourse  with  their  parents  ?  Who  does  not  know, 
and  who  will  not  acknowledge,  that  it  is  in  the  well  educated 
village  ?  On  the  contrary  : — where  is  it,  that  you  witness  the 
most  frequent  meetings  for  revelry  and  dissipation  ? — ^Where  do 
you  find  the  father  of  a  family  seldom  at  home,  and  the  mother 
often  sitting  in  loneliness,  and  the  children  often  vagrants  from 
their  father's  house  ? — Where  are  the  evenings  most  commonly 
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lost  in  idle  conversatioD,  if  they  are  not  spent  in  the  haunts  of 
intemperance  and  vice  ? — ^Where,  I  ask,  if  it  be  not  in  a  village 
where  useful  books  are  seldom  read,  and  where  solid  learning 
is  in  little,  or  in  no  repute  ? 


DUTIES  OF   A  TEACHBR. 

[From  a  View  of  the  Livingston  County  High  School^  Grene- 
seo,  New-York.] 

Let  no  man  place  himself  in  the  chair  of  instruction,  unless 
be  is  willing  to  submit  to  a  life  of  unceasing  labor  and  responsi- 
bility«     Notwithstanding  the  honorable  and  useful  nature  of  his 
employments,  his  path  is  encompassed  with  numerous  difficul- 
ties.   He  must  deal  with  dispositions  as  different  as  light  and 
darkness ;  he  must  adapt  himself  to  the  peculiar  moral  and  in- 
tellectual qualities  of  each  individual  under  his  care ;  he  must 
become  in  a  sense,  '  all  things  to  all  men,'  or  his  instructions 
will  be  inefiectual.     Such  a  range  of  duty  requires  a  cast  of 
moral  and  intellectual  character  not  often  met  with  in  the  ordinary 
circles  of  society.    No  narrow  attachment  to  system,  no  bigot- 
ed adherence  to  technical  forms,  no  inveterate  prejudices,  no 
reverence  for  time-hallowed  errors,  no  submissive  obedience  to 
opinions  propped  only  by  the  authority  of  great  names,  ought 
to  find  a  place  in  the  mind  of  him  who  would  discharge  with 
happiness  to  himself,  and  advantage  to  others,  the  laborious  and 
important  office  of  training  the  minds  of  the  young.     Nothing 
but   an  earnest  desire  to  disentangle  truth   from   error,  will 
enable  him  to  address  himself  effectually  to  a  variety  of  intel- 
lects.   An  entire  willingness  to  follow  the  path  of  holy  truth, 
wherever  she  may  lead,  a  resolute  perseverance  to  concentrate 
upon  this  grand  object  the  scattered  rays  of  light  that  beam  from 
every  source  of  knowledge,  will  alone  fit  him  to  meet  success- 
fully the  different  intellectual  wants  which  he  is  required  to  un- 
derstand.    He  must  commune  directly  with  mind ;  with  mind 
not  always  in  a  highly  cultivated  condition,  but  often  sunk  in 
ignorance,  and  perverted  by  prejudice  :  he  must  not  only  guide 
the  rapid  course  of  awakened  genius,  but  call  forth  the  slumber- 
ing energies  that  lie  concealed  benenth  apparent  stupidity.  How 
various  then  should  be  his  modes  of  address  !    how  accurate  his 
knowledge  of  different  motives  on  different  characters  ?  and,  it 
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may  be  added,  how  absurd  would  it  be  for  him  to  cling  with  ob- 
stinacy to  any  system,  however  strong  by  authority  and  venera- 
ble by  age.  We  look  upon  intellectual  freedom,  though  the 
gift  is  a  rare  one  indeed,  as  the  best  qualification  of  an  instruc- 
tor. We  conceive  it  a  matter  of  deep  importance  that  he  should 
yield  his  dearest,  his  most  fondly  cherished  prejudices  to  the 
voice  of  reason  ;  or  rather,  we  believe  it  to  be  his  duty  to  ex- 
tricate himself,  as  far  as  possible,  from  their  thraldom  before  he 
assumes  the  responsibilities  of  his  station. 

A  man  who  expects  entire  freedom  from  prejudice,  and  uni- 
versal correctness  of  reasoning  in  any  community,  expects  too 
much  from  human  nature.  There  will  always  be  wrong  and 
narrow  views  afloat,  which  must  be  tenderly  yet  manfully  en- 
countered. So  far  as  a  liberal  and  generous  course  of  education 
prevails,  just  so  far  will  these  obstacles  be  happily  removed. 
Scantiness  of  information  and  limited  ideas  of  the  nature  and  ex- 
tent of  human  intellect,  the  perverted  notions  of  the  social  du- 
ties, an  overweening  persuasion  of  the  importance  of  some  things, 
and  an  unjust  depreciation  of  the  value  of  others,  have  ever 
tainted  the  springs  of  public  sentiment,  and  will  long  continue 
to  nerve  the  arm  of  error  against  the  course  of  improvement. 
Those  whose  views  have  never  been  enlarged  by  a  course  of 
intellectual  discipline  are  unable  to  comprehend  the  utility  of 
certain  branches  of  knowledge,  which  may,  notwithstanding,  be 
highly  important  to  develope  and  strengthen  the  mental  ener- 
gies, to  give  firmness  to  reason  and  maturity  to  judgment.  But 
are  the  interests  of  education  to  be  sacrificed  because  these  men 
cannot  comprehend  them  ?  Certainly  not.  The  opposition  that 
springs  from  such  a  source,  and  the  frivolous  objections  that  are 
raised  by  such  feelings,  must  be  answered  mildly,  yet  with  an 
unyielding  adherence  to  the  plain  dictates  of  sense  and  reason. 
Even  then,  the  enlightened  instructor  must  not  expect  to  es- 
cape the  censures  of  ignorance  and  self-will.  His  motives  will 
be  impeached,  his  judgment  assailed,  and  perhaps  his  character 
charged  with  the  very  faults  it  is  his  most  earnest  desire  to  cor- 
rect. But  if  he  has  engaged  in  the  cause  with  a  proper  feeling 
of  its  responsible  duties,  and  a  sincere  purpose  of  discharging 
them  justly  and  magnanimously,  he  may  safely  entrust  his  vin- 
dication to  the  cultivated  minds  of  the  few,  and  the  increasing 
intelligence  of  the  many. 
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HINT  TO  PARENTS. 

The  early  instruction  imbibed  from  a  parent's  life,  has  the 
strongest  influence  in  forming  the  future  character.  Before  the 
mind  is  mature  enough  to  think  for  itself,  we  look  to  those  whom 
nature  has  constituted  our  guardians,  to  correct  and  sanction 
our  opinions.  In  this  way  the  parental  authority  gains  a  hold 
upon  the  mind  of  children,  that  never  can  be  annihilated.  And 
happy  indeed  would  it  be  if  the  result  were  always  the  formation 
of  a  noble  and  manly  character.  Intelligent  and  well  educated 
parents  exert  a  glorious  and  beneficial  power  ;  but  those  who 
are  darkened  by  ignorance,  and  chained  by  prejudice,  transmit 
their  intellectual  qualities,  as  well  as  personal  features,  to  their 
unfortunate  descendants.  When  an  instructor  has  to  deal  with 
the  children  of  such  parents,  he  has  a  double  difficulty  to  en- 
counter. He  must  meet  the  ignorance  and  obstinacy  of  the  one, 
and  give  a  right  direction  to  the  perverted  powers  of  the  other. 
And  after  he  has  laboured  with  all  the  assiduity  of  an  almost  self- 
sacrificing  zeal,  he  must  consider  it  an  instance  of  rare  feUcity 
to  escape  a  torrent  of  bitter  invective.  How  many  worthy  in- 
structors have  had  their  peace  assailed  by  the  unjust  reproaches 
of  discontented  parents?  How  many  parents  have  seen  cause  of 
deep  and  hearty  repentance  that  they  ever  lent  a  credulous  ear 
to  the  complaints  of  boyish  pettishness?  Have  you  a  son?  Be- 
ware how  you  make  the  idle  efiusions  of  an  irritated  temper,  the 
ground  of  serious  accusation  against  his  intellectual  guide.  Aa 
you  value  the  consciousness  of  having  discharged  your  duty,  as 
you  regard  the  future  respectability  of  your  child;  as  you  would 
have  him  improve  the  precious  hours  of  youth  in  gaining  those 
acqukitions  that  are  to  make  him  a  worthy  and  useful  member 
of  society;  beware  of  giving  your  parental  countenance  to  his 
frivolous  complaints.  Are  you  a  mother  ? — As  you  wish  your 
son  to  fulfil  the  bright  hopes  of  maternal  affection,  as  you  wish 
him  to  become  the  boast  and  support  of  your  life,  the  pride  of 
your  family,  the  ornament  of  society,  beware  of  sufiering  your 
solicitude  to  betray  you  into  unjust  censures  on  the  apparent 
severity  of  an  instructor,  whose  duty  leads  him  to  apply  a  whole- 
some discipline  to  your  darling  child. — lb. 
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[In  our  last  number  we  had  occasion  to  mention  the  great  op- 
position manifested  to  the  proposed  plan  for  introducing  the 
monitorial  system  into  the  grammar  and  writing  schools  of  the 
city  of  Boston.  From  the  Report  which  embodied  the  plan  we 
made  several  extracts,  relating  more  immediately  to  the  change 
recommended,  and  presenting  of  course,  a  favourable  view  of 
the  monitorial  method.  We  expressed,  it  will  also  be  recollect- 
ed, our  mtention  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  fair  view  of  the  ob- 
jections made  to  this  method  ;  being  desirous  that  its  disadvan- 
tages as  well  as  its  excellences  might  be  thoroughly  understood, 
and  that  they  might  be  foreseen,  where  teachers  who  had  not 
the  aid  of  previous  experience  in  its  use,  were  desirous  of 
introducing  it. 

The  following  paragraphs  are  part  of  a  very  able  and  inter- 
esting article  originally  inserted  in  the  Boston  Advertiser.] 

The  report  of  the  sub-committee,  proposing  to  iDtroduce  the  monitoria]  sys- 
tem into  our  public  schools,  seems  to  have  attracted  general  attention,  and  va- 
rious communications  upon  the  subject  have  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  all  ot 
whicii,  we  believe,  without  exception,  have  been  opposed  to  the  adteratioo. 
For  arguments  in  its  favour,  we  must  therefore  look  to  the  report  itself. 

It  seems  that  the  sub-committee  of  the  schools  were  directed  *  to  consider  the 
subject  of  the  high  school  for  girls,  whether  it  shaU  be  continued,  whether 
girls  can  be  permitted  to  remain  throughout  the  year  at  the  grammar  schools, 
or  their  time  of  continuance  advantageously  extended.*  Under  this  authority, 
the  committee  have  taken  it  upon  themselves  to  make  a  report,  proposing  an 
entire  revolution  in  our  whole  system  of  ^ho(d  instruction — a  system,  which 
has  stood  the  test  of  experience — which  has  gradually  accommodated  itself  to 
the  varying  circumstances  of  the  community,  incorporating  in  itself  improve- 
ments as  they  became  necessary,  and  viewed  as  a  whole,  exhibiting,  probably, 
the  most  complete  course  of  instruction  at  the  public  expense,  which  can  be 
ibund  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

The  school  committee,  however,  did  not  accept  the  report  of  the  sub-com- 
I  mittee,  but  passed  a  vote,  recommending  the  introduction  of  the  new  system 
I  into  two  of  our  grammar  schools,  as  an  experiment.  An  attempt  has  been 
made  to  prevail  on  the  committee  of  the  primary  schools,  to  recommend  its  in- 
troduction into  the  schools  under  Oieir  care  ;  but,  as  we  understand,  without 
eflfect,  a  large  majority  of  that  body,  being  utterly  opposed  to  it.  A  committee 
of  the  common  council  have  reported  in  favour  of  an  appropriation,  to  defray  the 
expense  of  the  proposed  change  in  the  two  grammar  schools  above  mentioned. 
'  We  hope  this  appropriation  wUlnot  be  made,  and  that  in  no  ibrm  whatever,  will 
the  introduction  of  the  monitorial  system  into  our  public  schools,  be  counte- 
nanced by  the  city  authorities.  It  is  not  the  evil  consequent  upon  a  mere  ex- 
periment in  one  or  two  schools,  that  we  dread,  but,  it  is  the  doing  any  thing, 
which  wiU  tend,  in  any  way,  to  &cilitate  the  general  introduction  of  the  sys- 
tem. Under  peculiar  circumstances  it  might  appear,  that  great  improvement 
had  been  made  in  a  given  instance,  owing  to  the  superior  qualifications  of  the 
master,  the  zeid  and  attention  of  committees,  Uie  excitement  of  novelty,  &c., 
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but,  on  applying  the  system  to  the  whole  city,  permanently,  a  very  different 
;  result  would  m  obtained.    Besides,  a  great  deal  of  what  appeared  to  be  in- 
-  structioo,  would  not  be  real,  or  useful ;  the  knowledge  would  be  mechanically 
'  acquired,  and  partially  understood, — ^the  great  end  of  instruction,  the  strengdAen- 
;  ing  and  invigorating  of  the  mind,  and  the  improvement  of  all  the  faculties,  would 
not  be  attained.    But  there  is  a  charm  in  novelty,  and  display — a  di^ositioo 
to  believe  in  new  theories  of  instruction,  and  sometunes  an  actual  improvement 
in  consecpienee  of  great  excitement,  beyond  what  could  have  been  imagined. 
We  have  had  masters  here,  who  proposed  to  teach  French  in  a  fortnight ;  and 
scholars,  who  appeared  to  have  learned  it  in  tiiis  short  time.    We  have  also  had 
grammar  taught  by  machinery — ^writing,  by  particular  positions  of  the  hand  and 
arm, — Arithmetic,  without  tint  use  of  figures,  and,  so  on,  through  all  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  knowledge  and  science.    But,  after  all,  every  one  must  ad- 
mit,  that  all  valuable  know&lge  is  gradually,  and  laboriously  acquired ;  the  ef- 
fect of  long  continued  attention,  application,  and  habit.    The  late  high  school 
for  girls  is  referred  to,  as  an  illustration  of  the  success  of  this  system.    To  this 
we  reply,  that  the  success  of  this  school  lay  in  the  teacher,  and  in  the  circum- 
stance of  his  school  being  a  selection  of  the  best  scholars  in  the  city ;  and,  this 
was  not  a  monitorial  school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.    The  teach- 
er of  this  school  heard  all,  or  nearly  all  the  lessons  himself, — he  did  not  trust  to 
the  monitors — ^he  was  himself  the  all  in  all ;  and  what  does  he  now  do  ?  with 
a  private  school,  and  only  eighty  scholars,  he  has  three  able  teachers  to  assist 
him.    Is  this  monitorial,  upon  the  plan  of  the  committee  ?    In  a  limited  sense, 
every  school  b  monitorial ;  scholars  are  selected  to  give  occasional  aid  ;  moni- 
tors are  appointed  for  certain  purposes  ;  and  this  is  Tound  to  be  useful,  both  to 
the  scholars  and  the  masters.    But,  then,  this  extends  no  further  than  the  di- 
rect personal  tupervision  of  the  instructer  can  reach — there  it  stops.     So  it  has 
always  been,  and  it  is  most  certain,  that  if  the  evils  had  not  been  found  greater 
than  the  advantages,  the  system  would  long  ago  have  been  extended.    We 
proceed  briefly  to  notice  some  parts  of  the  report  of  the  sub-committee.    They 
speak  of  the  advantages  of  the  monitorial  system,  as  <  no  longer  hypothetical.* 
'  Its  unexampled  success,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  and  its  accordance  with 
the  known  constitution  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  principles  of  human  ao-^ 
tion,  is  such  as  to  render  its  superiority  unquestionable.*    Having  setUed  this 
point  to  their  satisfaction,  by  assuming  sdl  their  facts,  the  committee  proceed  to 
remark,  that  the  only  subjects  necessary  to  be  discussed,  are,  <  the  obstacles 
which  prevent  its  complete  introduction  immediately.'    Here,  then,  in  about 
twenty  lines,  is  contained  all  the  information  the  committee  have  afforded  us, 
as  to  the  advantages  of  this  system,  which  in  the  report,  is  said  to  simplify  and 
facilitate  instruction, — ^to  *  keep  the  attention  awake — disposing  the  mind  to  in- 
dustry— to  easy  subordination, — to  love  of  order,  and  producing  effects  highly 
benencial  on  the  character,  habits,  and  intelligence  <^our  youm.'    In  proof  of 
this,  we  are  referred  to  the  success  of  the  schools  in  New- York,  and  this  city, 
and  also  generally,  in  different  parts  of  Europe ;  and  its  superior  cheapness  is 
often  mentioned.    And  here,  it  appears  to  us,  mistakes  in  point  of  fact,  exist  in 
that  part  of  the  report,  which  relates  to  the  monitorial  system.    How  has  it 
succeeded  in  Europe  ?    It  has  succeeded  only  in  those  cases,  where  the  object 
^as  to  confer  a  very  limited  degree  of  instruction,  at  the  least  possible  expense^ 
to  those  entirely  ignorant ;  and  is  only  adopted  under  any  other  circumstances, 
with  great  limitations.    It  will  be  found  on  examination,  to  be  principally  in 
use  in  the  most  unenlightened  and  uneducated  parts  of  Europe,  as  a  means  of 
ffiving  a  degree  of  knowledge,  preferable  only  to  total  ignorance.    In  New- 
York,  there  are  about  12000  children  who  attend  no  school  whatever.    It  is  not 
strange,  then,  that  any  thing  which  has  the  appearance  of  instruction,  should 
there  be  considered  as  success.    But,  in  a  late  address  of  the  Trustees  of  the 
Sciiool  Society  of  New- York,  among  whom  are  some  of  the  first  men  in  the 
state, — the  success  of  these  schools  is  not  once  alluded  to;  on  the  contrary,  the 
state  of  their  public  schoob  is  greatiy  lamented,  ^d  the  present  system  w  the 
schools  in  Boston,  is  held  up  for  imitation,  as  being  superior  to  any  thing  of  the 
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Idnd  in  the  country ;  and  U  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  al&ough  in  the  address 
of  the  same  trustees  in  1826,  much  is  said  of  the  monitorial  part  of  their  system, 
yet,  in  the  address  above  alluded  to,  they  are  wholly  silent  on  the  subject    We 
have  also  seen  letters  lamenting  the  condition  of  their  schools,  and  have  con- 
versed with  gentlemen  who  have  visited  the  New-York  monitorial  schools,  so 
highly  praised  by  the  sub-committee,  who  speak  of  them,  and  of  the  best  schools 
in  that  city  on  the  monitorial  plan,  as  exhibiting  results  which  would  here  be 
considered  a  total  failure.    But,  even  in  these  instances,  and  with  this  tow  de-  . 
gree  of  attainment,  assistant  instructers  have  been  found  necessary,  and  are  in-  | 
creasing  in  number  in  the  New- York  schools ; — and  we  are  informed  that  in  the  , 
High  l^hool,  (Dr  Griscom's,)  there  is  a  teacher  to  every  66  boys.  ^ 

[The  writer  of  the  above  article,  we  are  sorry  to  ebserve, 
does  not  seem  well  acquainted  either  with  the  system  of  mutual 
instruction,  or  with  the  actual  state  of  those  schools,  even  in 
Boston,  in  which  it  has  been  introduced.  That  this  is  the  case 
will  appear  from  a  view  of  the  following  facts.* 

There  is  an  entire  mistake  in  regard  to  the  state  of  the 
primary  schools.  The  monitorial  plan  is  actually  adopted  in  a 
great  number  of  them  :  the  further  introduction  of  it  is, — ac* 
cording  to  a  Report  on  this  subject,  unanimously  accepted, — to 
proceed  as  fast  as  circumstances  will  authorize  it.*  A  more  ab- 
rupt introduction  of  the  new  method  was,  indeed,  objected  to, 
but  under  peculiar  and  unfavourable  circumstances,  not  exactly 
connected  with  the  actual  merits  of  the  question. 

Several  other  misstatements  are  also  worth  adverting  to;  one 
of  which  is,  that  the  monitorial  method  is  always  and  necessari- 
ly superficial.  This  allegation  is  not  more  true  of  the  new 
mode  of  teaching  than  it  is  of  the  old.  By  some  of  the  most 
eminent  teachers  in  Europe  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  is 
preferred  for  its  efficiency.  It  is  found  an  excellent  instrument ; 
and  if,  in  some  instances,  it  is  superficially  used,  the  blame  lies 
with  the  agent,  and  not  with  the  means. 

Another  striking  mistake  of  the  writer  of  the  article  transcrib- 
ed, is,  that  the  Boston  High  School  for  Girls  was  not  a  moni- 
torial school,  in  the  general  acceptation  of  the  term.  The 
teacher  himself,  then,  must  have  been  deceived ;  so  must  the 
school  committee,  and  the  great  number  of  visitants  from  other 
places,  who  came  to  this  city,  in  not  a  few  instances,  for  the 
very  purpose  of  seeing  what  a  good  monitorial  school  is.  If  its 
excellence  as  a  school  made  it  not  a  monitorial  school  in  the 
common  acceptation  of  the  term,  the  merits  of  every  very  good 
school  on  the  common  plan,  might,  with  equal  force,  be  pleaded 
as  a  reason  for  not  ranking  it  with  schools  of  that  description. 

*  See  Journal  of  Education  No.  27,  p.  134—144. 
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The  teacher  of  the  high  school  for  girls  was  most  assidaouslj 
attentive  to  his  duties.  He  proved  himself  a  competent  instruct- 
er  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  His  scholars,  too,  were  admir- 
ably prepared  to  receive  the  benefits  of  any  good  system  of  in* 
struction.  They  had  been  well  grounded  in  their  elementary 
education  ;  and  they  were  themselves  the  best  scholars,  gener- 
ally, of  their  respective  schools.  But  if  the  high  school  for  girls 
was  not  properly  a  monitorial  school,  then  there  is  no  such 
thing  in  existence  in  America  or  in  Europe.  And  we  may  in- 
quire, in  passing,  whether,  excellent  as  the  teacher  and  the 
scholars  confessedly  were,'  any  system  which  was  merely  me- 
chanical or  superficial  could  have  produced  the  results  obtained 
in  that  school.  The  truth,  we  believe,  will  be  found  to  be,  that 
that  seminary  was  a  fair  specimen  of  a  good  monitorial  school. 

The  author  of  the  article  quoted,  has  fallen  into  another  mis- 
take regarding  the  extent  of  the  system.     He  considers  it  as 
confined,  in  Europe,  to  lower  schools,  and  to  a  few  places. 
Nothing  could  be  more  incorrect.     In  France,  in  Scotland,  and 
in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  it  has  been  appUed,  in 
numerous  instances,  with  great  success,  to  the  higher  branches 
of  education.    The  normal  and  model  schools  of  the  first  named 
of  these  countries — the  high  school  of  Edinburgh,  so  well  known 
as  conducted  on  the  system  of  monitorial  teaching,  and  the  logic 
class,  and  others  of  the  college  of  Glasgow,  in  which  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  was  put  to  the  test  of  nearly  half  a 
century — the  Hazelwood  school,  and  several  others  of  the  high- 
er order  of  seminaries  in  England,  have  long  ago  put  beyond 
doubt  the  adaptation  of  the  monitorial  plan  to  extensive  use  in 
the  more  advanced  stages  of  instruction.     With  regard  to  the 
slighting  manner  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  public  school 
system  of  New-York,  it  is  unnecessary  for  us  to  make  a  single 
remark.    These  schools  are  open  to  inspection  ;  and,  if  we  are 
not  greatly  deceived,  will  speak  well  for  themselves.     The 
writer  evidently  depends  on  hearsay,  and  not  his  personal  ob- 
servation.    He  falls,  too,  into  another  error  in  speaking  of  the 
arrangements  for  public  instruction,  and  the  opinion  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  School  Society  respecting  these.     It  is  not  the 
method  of  teaching  in  Boston  that  is  held  up  to  admiration  by 
those  gentlemen, — but  the  system  of  arrangements  for  public 
instruction. 

On  the  question  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  public 
schools  of  New-York  we  cannot  speak  from  personal  observa- 
tion.   But  wc  may  advert  for  a  moment  to  a  single  iact.    In 
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Boston,  the  citizens  enjoy  the  benefit  of  a  system  matured  by 
many  years'  experience,  and  therefore  in  all  probability  render- 
ed practically  good,  whether  theoretically  so  or  not — the  teach- 
ers, too,  are  commonly  men  of  college  education,  and  of  excel- 
lent qualifications  in  other  respects,  and  handsomely  supported; 
they  are  therefore  permanent  in  their  functions ;  besides  all 
which,  they  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  principle  of  division  of 
labour,  a  great  security  for  excellence,  in  all  cases  where  it  is 
attainable. 

If,  under  all  these  advantages,  the  actual  instruction  of  the 
public  schools  of  Boston  should  excel  that  of  those  of  New- 
York,  it  w6uld  be  nothing  wonderful ;  nor  does  all  this  go  a 
single  step  to  prove  that  the  system  or  method  of  teaching 
adopted  in  New- York  may  not  be  vastly  preferable  to  that  adopt- 
ed in  Boston.  The  high  mental  character  of  any  body  of  men, 
not  less  than  of  any  individual,  may  work  out,  by  laborious  skill 
and  energy,  what,  perhaps,  on  a  better  plan,  might  have  been 
achieved  with  less  waste  of  time  and  exertion. 

Our  present  limits,  however,  will  not  permit  us  to  extend  our 
remarks  ;  and  we  shall  therefore  resume  this  article  in  our  next 
number.] 


REVIEW. 

First  Prindples  of  English  Spelling  and  Heading,  by  Caleb  H.  Snow, 
M.  D.    Boston.    James  Ix)riDg.    1828.    pp.  72 ;  stereotype. 

[Concluded.] 

The  dissyllables  are  divided  Into  fifteen  lessons,  each  forming  about  enough 
for  one  day's  study.  The  first  division,  which  constitutes  the  tenth  lesson,  con- 
sists of  dissyllables  having  two  letters  in  each  syllable.  The  next  lesson  gives 
the  words  having  two  letters  in  the  first  and  three  in  the  last,  and  so  onward, 
through  all  the  dissyllables,  it  has  been  a  rule  to  make  the  number  of  letters 
in  the  component  syllables  the  ^uide  respecting  the  lesson  in  which  it  should 
be  inserted.  This  part  of  the  plan  of  the  First  Prindples  it  is  thought  will  be 
found  pecuharly  convenient  The  child  will  always  be  able  to  count  before 
he  tries  to  spell,  (at  least,  he  ou^ht  to  be  able  to  count  ten,)  and  this  plan  is 
calculated  to  let  him  perceive  his  error  readily  after  he  has  committed  it,  by 
telling  him  how  many  letters  he  used  more  or  less  than  the  proper  number ; 
and  in  many  instances,  we  think,  the  observing  learner  will  calculate,  before  he 
utters  his  spelling,  so  as  to  give  the  requisite  number  of  letters  to  his  syllables. 
Avery  little  instruction  from  the  teacher  will  soon  let  the  learner  ipto  this  part 
of  the  plan ;  and  if  he  understands  the  manner  in  which  any  thing  is  done,  the 
child,  like  the  man,  feels  himself  more  truly  master  of  it 

The  25th,  26th,  and  27th  lessons  exhibit  the  verbal  terminations,  plurals,  and 
and  degrees  of  comparison.    This  is  something  novel  in  a  spelling-book,  but  not 
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the  leaf  useful.  It  has  die  double  adTantage  of  showing  how  worda  are  fbnned 
from  other  words,  and  of  rendering  familiar  some  of  the  more  common  parts  of 
grammar.  The  lessons  contain  examples  of  most  of  the  changes  which  the  ya- 
rious  terminations  occasion  or  require,  and  this  part  of  orthography  truly  ap- 
pears to  be  of  no  less  importance,  for  constant  use,  than  diat  of  the  primiti¥e 
»rm  of  words. 

We  now  come  to  the  lessons  of  trisyllables.  In  these  the  author  has  classed 
the  words  ¥rith  reference  to  some  obvious  distinctions  which  it  is  not  necessa- 
ray  to  particularize.  Where  the  opportunity  offers,  the  composition  of  a  word 
is  sometimes  shown  by  the  manner  in  whicn  it  is  divided ;  thus  ghuton-ousj 
bwden'Same,  dis-armed^  8ic.  If  we  have  not  mistaken  the^  proper  object  of 
spellins-books,  it  is  the  formation  of  words  correctly  lor  letters,  that  Is,  spdl- 
ing.  And  we  believe  that  a  child  thould  be  early  taueht  to  see  that  most  of 
our  hard  words  (as  he  learns  to  call  them^  are  formed  from  very  easy  words, 
which  he  weU  knows  how  to  spell.  On  this  principle  the  30^  iisson  is  made 
up  of  nouns  ending  in  er  and  or,  and  their  formatbn  is  shown  by  suflering  the 
primitive  word  to  stand  entire,  with  the  termination  by  itself;  thus  we  nave 
tabour-er,  partake-r,  &.c.  The  idea  of  one  letter  standing  alone  to  represent  a 
pliable  may  be  appallinci  but  whoever  tries  to  spell  a  wOTd  in  this  manner  will 
nnd  no  more  difficulty  wan  every  one  meets  in  the  diousand  other  anomalies  to 
which  every  new  elementary  books  adds  at  least  one.  The  pupil  in  fframmar 
Is  taught  Uiat  adjectives  are  varied  by  adding  r  or  er,  and  veibs  by  adding  d  or 
ed :  why  should  not  the  student  of  the  art  of  spelling  be  taught  the  same  as 
early  as  he  may  ? 

The  seven  lessons  which  follow  contain  the  words  terminating  in  art,  enty 
anee,  and  enee;  words  in /u/ and  less  ;  in  ness  ;  adverbs  in  ly;  words  in  y 
Mhort ;  polysyllables  in  able  and  ibU  ;  words  in  sion  and  turn,  *  The  symplid- 
ty  of  this  arrangement  recommends  it  in  theory,  and  we  think  that  in  practice 
it  will  be  found  quite  serviceable.  Subsequent  lessons  present  the  longer  mis- 
cellaneous words,  the  compound  words,  and  the  fbr^-first  leSson  comprises 
juch  as  are  peculiarly  irregular,  or  had  not  found  a  place  in  their  appropriate 
tables. 

The  fortV'Seeond  lesson  brings  us  to  the  proper  names,  which  have  been 
classified  with  much  pains,  in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  to  the  correct  orthography 
and  pronunciation.  Each  class  commences  with  a'  leading  word,  whose  pro- 
nunciation is  always  familiar,  and  under  it  arranged  all  those  names  in  which 
the  accented  syllable  bears  the  same  vowel  sound  :  and  the  accented  syllables 
are  moreover  made  to  range  under  each  other  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  no 
doubt  upon  the  subject.  The  spelling  lessons  are  concluded  with  a  table  of  the 
names  of  the  books  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  which  appeared  peculiar- 
ly appropriate  in  a  school  book  designed  for  the  purposes  of  this.  The  number 
of  adults  who  can  name  those  books  in  order,  would  not  have  been  so  few,  if 
we  had  had  such  a  table  in  our  Childhood's  Companion. 

For  the  accommodation  of  beginners  it  seems  necessary  to  add  a  series  of 
Beading  Lessons,  These  are  all  composed  of  scripture  phrases  or  stories  adapt- 
ed to  the  infant  mind :  they  begin  with  the  easiest  readings  of  monosyllables, 
and  are  so  arranged  as  to  call  into  exercise  the  memory  and  judgment,  by  pro- 
gressively fumisning  examples  of  the  most  difficult  spellings  and  pronuncia- 
tion. To  do  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to  make  a  lasting  moral  impression  on 
the  child's  mind,  without  any  reference  whatever  to  sectarian  sentiments,  is 
the  sole  object  of  this  part  of  the  book.  How  well  this  is  effected  the  good 
sense  of  the  public  must  determine. 

The  tables  of  Abbreviaiions,  of  Mmibers,  of  Months  and  Days,  of  Similar 
Sounding  Words,  of  Stops  and  Marks,  will  be  found  to  differ  somewhat  from 
those  in  other  books,  of  the  kind,  and  the  difference  is  believed  to  be  an  im- 
provement ;  by  which  term  in  matters  of  education  we  mean  an  alteration  col- 
eulated  to  render  the  learner's  progress  more  easy  whUe  it  is  also  made  more 
certain.    This  seems  to  be  the  aumor's  only  object  in  devoting  his  time  to  this 
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oompUatkm ;  and  the  object  of  this  lengthened  exposd  is  to  call  the  attention  of 
readers,  interested  in  directing  the  first  steps  of  childhood  up  the  hillot  knowl- 
edge, to  the  facilities  it  oflersTor  that  purpose. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

EDUCATION  OP  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  IN  NEW-TORK. 

[The  interesting  intelligence  which  follows  is  extracted  from  the  '  Report  of 
the  Secretary  of  State*  and  (Superintendent  of  Common  Schools)  *  in  relation 
to  the  Instruction  of  ^e  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  city  ofNew-Yoik.*  The  pam- 
phlet from  which  these  extracts  are  made  contains  much  useful  and  pleasing 
information  on  die  general  subject  of  instruction,  as  applied  to  the  class  of  pU' 
pils  mentioned.  At  present,  we  must  restrict  ourselves  to.  a  few  facts  connect- 
ed with  the  establishment  of  the  institution  referred  to  in  the-Report  But  we 
shall  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  laying  before  our  readers  the  compaiative 
views  given  of  the  arrangement  and  instruction  of  seminaries  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.] 

State  of  New -York,  Secretary's  Oepice.  Albany,  April  12, 1828. 
The  Secretary  of  State  respectfully  submits  to  the  legislature,  the  annual  re- 
port required  of  him  by  ■  An  act  to  provide  for  the  building  an  asylum  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  the  city  of  New- York,'  passed  March  23d,  1827. 

The  first  section  of  this  act  requires  that  *  the  price  of  the  ground  to  be  pur- 
chased, and  tiie  plan  of  the  buildings  to  be  erected,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  and  be  by  him  approved,  before  the  said 
sum  of  money  ($10,000)  shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury.'  In  June  last, 
the  plan  of  the  buildines,  and  a  lease  from  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  New* 
York,  of  a  lot  on  which  they  were  to  be  erected,  were  presented  for  approval. 
Impressed  with  the  belief  that  a  public  institution  ought  to  be  placed  on  per* 
manent  ^und,  and  guarded  against  future  embarassments,  the  Superintendent 
commumcated  to  the  directors  some  objections  to  placing  the  buildings  on 
leased  land ;  after  which  the  directors  made  a  second  application  to  the  corpo- 
ration of  New-Yorlc ;  which  body,  with  its  characteristic  liberality,  gave  the 
fee  of  one  acre  of  land  to  the  institution,  on  which  the  buildings  are  to  be 
erected.  And  there  is  reason  to  hope,  from  the  representations  of  Dr  Akerly^ 
that  when  the  buildings  are  completed,  the  institution  will  not  be  indebted  for 
any  part  thereof.  The  plan,  and  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  the 
erection  of  the  asylum  buildings,  are  presetted  in  the  annual  report  of  the  di- 
rectors, made  to  the  legblalure  in  February  last. 

The  second  section  of  the  act  referred  to,  declares  *  that  it  shall  be  the  duty 
of-the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools,  from  time  to  time,  to  inquire  into 
the  expenditures  of  the  said  in*stitution,  and  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
therein  :  Ho  visit  and  inspect  the  schools  and  the  lodgings  of  the  pupib;  to  as- 
certain by  a  comparison  with  other  simUar  institutions,  whether  any  improve* 
ments  can  be  made,  and  for  that  purpose,  to  appoint  such  and  so  manv  persons 
as  he  shall  from  time  to  time  deem  necessary,  visitors  of  the  Mid  schools;  to 
suggest  to  the  directors,  and  to  the  legislature,  such  improvements  as  he  shall 
deem  expedient ;  and  to  report  annually  to  the  legislature  on  all  the  matters 
aforesaid,  and  particularly  the  condition  of  the  schools,  the  improvement  of  the 
pupils,  and  their  treatment  in  respect  to  their  board  and  lodging.* 

In  Uie  month  of  October  last,  uie  Superintendent  visited  the  New-York  in- 
stitution for  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  The  school  at  present  19 
kept  in  two  rooms  in  the  upper  story  of  the  buildings,  belonging  to  ue  corpo- 
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ration,  in  the  rear  of  die  City  Hall ;  and  fiyr  these  rooms,  insufficient  as  they 
are,  the  school  has  been  indebted  from  its  commencement  to  the  liberality  of 
iStie  city  authorities,  who  have  added  thereto  an  annual  appropriation  of  400 
dollars. 

The  female  pupils,  28  in  number,  board  and  lodge  in  the  family  of  Dr  Aker- 
ly ,  the  secretary ;  and  the  males,  35  in  number,  with  Mr  Loofborrow,  the  prin- 
cipal teacher.'  At  each  boarding-house  the  pupils  have  a  room,  where  they 
assemble  after  school  hours,  for  the  purpose  of  studying  their  lessons,  and  re- 
ceiving instruction ;  and  all  die  arrangements  appear  to  be  made  with  a  view  of 
preserving  a  parental  supervision  over  the  scholars,  during  the  hours  when  they 
are  not  occupied  at  the  school.  The  pupils  are  comfortably  lodged ;  and  so  tar 
as  an  opportunity  was  presented  for  judging,  there  i&  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
their  board. 


NOTICES. 

The  New-England  Farmers*  and  Mechanics*  Joaraal.  Con- 
ducted by  E.  Holmes^  M.  D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Natural  His- 
tory, and  Agriculture,  in  Gardiner  Lyceum.  Vol.  I.  Nos.  2  and  3 
— February  and  March,  1828.    Gardiner,  Me.    P.  Sheldon. 

To  some  of  our  readers  we  may  seem  out  of  nlace  in  taking  notice  of 
this  publication.  But  we  mention  this  periodical  with  a  deep  conviction 
that  extensive  and  effectual  measures  for  the  general  improvement  of  educa- 
tion can  never  be  taken,  until  a  wirit  of  improvement  and  a  disposition  for 
iiibrmation  become  prevalent  in  the  community ,with  regard  to  the  progress 
of  die  useful  arts  and  sciences.  This  we  conceive  is  true  emphatically  in  res- 
pect of  common  education.  Parents  will  not  feel  disposed  to  maintain  good  in- 
struction, and  pav  for  well  qualified  teachers  and  improved  school-lxx&s,  un- 
less they  themselves  are  addicted  to  reading  and  take  an  interest  in  mental 
improvement. 

We  shall  have  occasion  in  our  next  to  resume  this  subject,  in  some  of  its 
more  practical  details.  In  the  meantime  we  would  recommend  the  Journal 
we  have  mentioned  to  all  our  readers  who  are  desirous  tiiat  both  their  leisure 
and  their  active  hours  should  be  well  occupied.  To  many  it  may  prove  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  in  their  daily  pursuits ;  and  to  all  it  will  fiimish  much  usefiil 
and  agreeable  informatbn. 

An  English  Parsing  Table.  By  A.  Curtis,  Principal  of  a  Lite- 
rary Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Articles  of  this  description  are  valuable  aids  in  the  instruction  of  jroung  schol- 
ars, who  should  be  introduced  to  the  study  of  grammar  practically  rather  than 
theoretically.  The  higher  principles  of  grammar  should,  we  think,  always 
be  deferred  till  a  later  stage  of  education  tnan  we  have  yet  observed  to  be  cus- 
tomary. 

Of  the  table  under  notice  we  entertain  a  very  favourable  opinion,  and  fhlnk 
that  the  chief  room  for  improvement,  in  a  new  edition,  would  bo  the  addition 
c^ paradigms  of  inflection.  These  would  render  it  a  much  more  useful  man- 
ual than  most  of  our  cuirent  abridgments  of  grammar. 
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JOURNAL  OF  EDUCATION. 

^o.  VL  JUNE,  1828.  Vol.  III. 

VNIVERSITT  OF  PARIS. 

[The  following  miscellaneous  particulars  bring  down  the  more 
interesting  part  of  Johnston's  history  to  the  close  of  the  era  pre- 
ceding the  French  Revolution.] 

Early  aiate  of  the  Medical  Profession  in  France, 
For  a  considerable  period,  and  more  particularly  about  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century,  much  scandal  had  been  oc- 
casioned, not  only  in  the  university,  bqt  in  the  city  of  Paris,  by 
the  contentions  in  which  the  different  branches  of  the  medical 
profession  were   embroiled   amongst  themselves,   about  their 
mutual  privileges.     In  early  periods  of  history,  the  professions 
of  physician  and  surgeon  were  synonymous,  or  rather  they  were 
confounded  together  ;  but  as  the  medical  science  rose  in  impor- 
tance, physicians  refused  to  practise  the  manual  part  of  their 
art,  an^  in  consequence  a  new  class  sprung  up,  totally  uncon- 
nected with  the   university,  who   practised  in   that  department 
alone,  and  who  were  named  surgeons.     But  so  ignorant  and  ill 
educated  were  these  persons,  and  so  unfit  for  their  profession, 
that  Philip  the  Fair,  to  prevent  the  art  from  falling  altogether  to 
ruin,  issued  an  ordonnance^  commanding,  under  severe  penalties, 
all  who  wished  to  practise  surgery,  to  take  a  license  from  the 
surgeon  attached  to  his  own  person  at  the  chatelet ,  and  an  oath 
before  the  prevoL     At  this  period  various  circumstances  prove 
that  the  surgeons  were  totally  unconnected  with  the  university  ; 
and  the  fact,  that  women  were  admitted  into  their  number,  is  alone 
sufficient  to  establish  this.     In   1356  their  connexion  with  the 
university  for  the  first  time  appears,  from  the  surgeons  being 
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then  ordered,  along  with  the  booksellers,  binders,  and  other  in- 
ferior members  or  rather  dependants,  to  guard  the  gates  of  Paris 
upon  some  occasion  of  daoger.  While  this  shews  their  connex- 
ion with  the  university,  it  also  shews  the  low  degree  of  estima- 
tion in  which  they  were  held.  The  precise  period  at  which  they 
were  admitted  to  the  rights  of  scholarity  it  is  difficult  to  deter- 
mine, some  writers  making  it  as  early  as  1390,  others  not  till 
1436.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  in  the  latter  year,  on  the  13th 
of  March,  there  was  convened  a  meeting  of  the  university,  io 
which,  afler  some  debate,  it  was  agreed  to  admit  the  surgeons 
to  the  full  enjoyment  of  the  rights  and  immunities  possessed  by 
that  body,  provided  they  attended  the  courses  of  lectures  given 
by  the  professors  of  medicine. 

This  qualification  could  not  but  be  exceedingly  disagreeable 
to  the  surgeons,  who  endeavoured  as  far  as  possible  to  evade  it ; 
but  the  physicians  were  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  the  hold 
they  had  thus  obtained  over  them,  and  passed  a  law  refusing  to 
give  an  attestation  to  any  surgeon  who  had  not  properly  in- 
scribed himself  in  their  register. 

As  might  well  be  supposed,  there  existed  no  great  feeling  of 
cordiality  between  the  two  bodies.  The  surgeons  were  ofiended 
at  the  implied  inferiority  of  their  profession,  and  the  physicians, 
anxious  to  maintain  their  influence  undiminished,  used  every 
means  to  keep  them  under.  A  fair  opportunity  was  not  long  of 
presenting  itself.  In  Paris,  as  in  most  towns,  there  were  two 
orders  of  persons  practising  surgery,  the  surgeons  properly  so 
called,  or  of  the  long  robe,  and  the  surgeon-barbers.  Between 
them  there  existed  constant  causes  of  dispute  ;  and  the  latter, 
towards  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  had  gained  the  supe- 
riority as  much  in  the  practice  as  in  the  knowledge  of  their  pro- 
fession. With  less  pretensions  than  the  surgeons  of  Uie  long 
robe,  they  yielded  in  all  points  to  the  physicians,  who  at  last,  in 
the  year  1506,  as  a  means  of  annoyance  to  the  surgeons,  for- 
mally took  them  under  their  protection,  but  under  the  implied 
condition,  that  they  were  to  be  subservient  to  them  in  all  points, 
and  have  no  professional  meeting  with  any  one  who  had  not  been 
licensed  by  the  faculty.  The  surgeons  of  the  long  robe  and  the 
surgeon-barbers  remained  distinct  bodies  and  rivals  for  a  long 
period  :  they  united  in  1656  ;  but  in  1743  the  king  did  entirely 
away  with  the  latter,  and  ordered  that  from  that  time  all  persons 
practising  surgery  should  be  lettered.^ 

*  Crevier,  V.  48,  et  seq.    P&squier,  Richesses  de  la  France*  IX.  80. 
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Origin  (fihe  Order  of  Jesuits. 
The  attention  of  the  school  of  Paris,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Eu- 
rope, was  now  turned  upon  an  order,  whose  influence  for  a  time 
over  the  minds  of  men  was  greater  than  any  other  religious  body 
^ver  possessed.   This  was  the  formidable  order  of  Jesuits,  which, 
it  may  be  said,  took  its  commencement  in  the  university,  though 
always  regarded  by  it  with  the  utmost  jealousy  and  dislike.    Sev- 
eral churchmen,  who  had  been  educated  at  this  school,  at  the 
head  of  whom  were  Ignace  de  Loyola  and  St  Francis  Xavier, 
iiaving  founded  a  society,  applied  to  the  Pope  for  a  bull,  which 
was  granted,  constituting  them  into  a  body,  under  the  title  of  the 
Society  of  Jesus.    This  society,  though  assisted  by  all  the  influ- 
ence of  the  court  of  Rome,  did  not  at  once  obtain  a  footing  in 
Paris.    The  powerful  aid  and  protection,  however,  of  Cardinal 
de  Lorraine,  and  the  zeal  which  its  members  shewed  in  putting 
down  the  new  sect  of  the  Huguenott^,  by  degrees  brought  it  into 
notice,  and  it  was  not  long  in  manifesting  its  intentions,  and  the 
dangerous  nature  of  its  doctines.     As  might  be  supposed,  the 
first  endeavours  of  the  Jesuits  were  directed  towards  the  uni- 
versity.    Having  established   colleges,  and  having  fixed  them- 
selves in  the  Sorbonne,  under  the  direction  of  the  Cardinal  de 
Lorraine,  they  commenced  giving  lessons.     The  permission  to 
do  this,  from  the  rooted  dislike  which  the  university  always  had 
to  teachers  belonging  to  religious  orders,  would  not  have  been 
easily  granted,  had  they  not  found  a  friend  in  the  Rector,  who 
had  formerly  been  a  Bachelor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and   who  gave 
them  the  right  of  teaching  secretly,  and  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  heads  of  the  school. 

On  an  appointed  day  the  Jesuits  opened  their  colleges,  with 
this  inscription  over  the  gate  of  each, — College  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.     The  university  now  opposed  them  violently,  and  anew 
Rector  passed  a  law  forbidding  them  to  teach  publicly.     The 
Jesuits  here  shewed  the  true  features  of  their  character  ;  cun- 
ning,  deceit,   and   prevarication  formed  their    weapons  ;  and, 
when   they  were  questioned  as  to  the  nature  of  their  tenets  and 
principles,  their  answers  were  framed  in  so  indirect  a  manner  aa 
to  give  no  satisfaction.     The  university,  therefore,  continuing  to 
refuse  them   admission,  they  applied  to  the  parliament  ;  from 
which,  after  long  debates  on  both  sides,  they  obtained  some  9\\^\ii 
advantage,  but  by  no  means  all  to  which  they  aspired. 

After  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholomew  the  Jesuits  redoubled 
their  endeavours  to  be  received  into  the  body  of  the   univetEitv  ' 
and,  in  1572,  it  was  determined  by  the  latter  neither  to  reject  not 
receive,  but  merely  to  tolerate  them.   Again,  m  1573,  a  p^BB^d  a 
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resolution  not  to  receive,  license,  or  grant  a  degree  of  master  lo 
any  one  who  had  studied  under  the  Jesuits;  and  still  farther,  in 
1574,  the  Faculty  of  Arts  excluded  scholars  of  Jesuits  from  all 
academical  privileges.* 

The  kingdom  of  France  was  now  distracted  by  factions  and 
parties  ;  the  inhabitants  were  divided  between  the  Leaguers 
and  Huguenots ;  and  outrages,  civil  wars,  and  bloodshed  over- 
whelmed this  devoted  country.     It  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
the  university  could  remain  altogether  untainted  by  the  doctrines 
of  the  day,  er,  when  the  whole  kingdom  was  a  prey  to  to  disor- 
der, that  it  alone  could  be  undisturbed  and  uncorrupted.    In  fact, 
a  complete  disorganization  took  place.     Instruction  was  little,  if 
at  all,  attended  to  ;  the  minds  of  men  were  agitated  by  passions 
that  left  no  room  for  the  study  of  literature.    Lecturing  was  at 
an  end,  and  the  colleges,  instead  of  being  filled  with  students, 
were  occupied  by  armed  men.     This  continued  till  the  success  of 
Henry  enabled  him  to  enter  Paris  in  triumph,  when  the  univer- 
sity of  Paris  once  more  resumed  its  proper  position  ;  and  one  of 
its  first  acts  was  to  demand  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  who, 
along  with  the  Capucines,  refused  obstinately  to  acknowledge 
the  lawful  sovereign.     The  afiair  of  Chatelt  at  last  sealed  their 
doom  ;  and,  whilst  he  was  punished  in  the  manner  his  crime  de- 
served, the  Jesuits  were  ordered,  as  corrupters  of  youth,  dis- 
turbers of  the  public  repose,  and  enemies  of  the  king  and  state, 
within  the  space  of  three  days,  to  leave  Paris,  and  within  fifteen 
days  to  quit  the  realm,  under  pain,  if  found  in  France  after  that 
period,  of  being  punished  as  guilty  of  Leze  MajesU,     The  same 
arret  also  forbade  all  subjects  of  the  king,  under  a  similar  penal- 
ty, to  send  scholars  to  the  colleges  of  the  society  beyond  the  lim- 
its of  the  realm. 

UniversUy  Degrees, 

It  is  a  matter  of  very  considerable  difficulty  to  determine  the 
precise  epoch  when  the  university  first  possessed  the  right  of 
conferring  degrees  upon  its  members.  The  title  of  licentiate  is 
met  with  very  early,  and  there  existed  regulations  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  concerning  it,  in  which  it  is  forbidden  that 

*  Crcvier.  VI  291. 
f  When  Henry  the  Fourth,  in  his  palace  of  the  Louvre,  was  in  the  act  oi 
stooping  to  embrace  a  nobleman  who  had  just  been  introduced  to  him,  he  re- 
ceived a  blow  with  a  knife,  which  wounded  him  in  the  Up.  The  assassin  was 
instanUy  seized,  and  turned  out  to  be  one  John  Chatel,  a  pupil  of  the  Jesuits* 
whose  doctrines  had  incited  him  to  the  deed. 
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those  who  confer  it  should  take  any  fees.  The  terms  of  doctor 
and  master  also  occur  very  early  in  the  history  of  the  universi- 
ty ;  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  they  were  conferred  merely 
aa  titles  of  honour,  without  the  form  of  examination,  upon  such 
teachers  or  persons  as  distinguished  themselves  in  any  particular 
manner.  Nothing  approaching  in  character  to  the  academic 
honours  of  the  present  day  seems  to  have  existed  till  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  century,  when,  by  a  letter  of  Robert  de 
Cour^on,  dated  1215,  it  is  ordered,  that  every  person  wishing  to 
profess  the  fine  arts  should  study  for  the  space  of  six  years,  and 
be  examined  according  to  a  form  determined  by  the  school  and 
chancellor  jointly,  and  then  he  should  further  study  for  two 
years  ;  probably  before  he  had  the  right  of  demanding  the  license.* 
The  same  regulations  were  applicable  to  theology.  Medicine 
appears  to  have  been  the  science  in  which  degrees  were  longest 
of  being  given  ;  but  it  soon  followed  the  example  of  the  others. 
The  term  bachelor  is  mentioned  for  the  first  time  in  a  bull  of 
Pope  Gregory  IX.  in  1231.  This  pope  ordered,  that  promotions 
to  academic  honours  should  be  made  upon  a  full  and  proper  ex- 
amination before  qualified  persons.  An  after  statute  of  the  uni- 
versity itself  prescribed  an  oath  to  be  administered,  both  to  the 
examinator  and  candidates,  in  which  it  was  expressly  forbidden 
to  take  or  give  any  money,  or  examine  above  a  certain  number 
of  candidates  each  month. t 

The  three  titles  were  those  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  and  doctor, 
and  it  would  appear,  that  they  were  not  always  conferred  by  the 
same  authority  ;  thus  the  degreesof  bachelor  and  licentiate  seem 
to  been  conferred  by  the  chancellor,  and  that  of  doctor  by  the 
faculty  to  which  the  aspirant  belonged.  It  is  evident,  that  while 
the  higher  faculties  conferred  the  title  of  doctor,  their  bachelor 
belonged  to  the  nations,  or  faculty  of  arts. 

When  the  four  faculties  of  theology,  law,  medicine,  and  arts, 
became  more  distinct  and  more  defined,  the  manner  of  confer- 
ring academic  honours  was  placed  on  a  more  regular  footing  ; 
certain  courses  of  examination  were  followed  out  more  strictly, 
and  certain  fees  were  taken  and  given  ;  but  it  was  some  time  be- 
fore the  faculties  could  agree  among  themselves  as  to  the  extent 
of  their  respective  rights  ;  and  it  was  not  determined  till  towards 
the  fifteenth  century  that  each  had  the  right  to  grant  its  own 
honours,  to  reject  those  who,  after  examination,  were  not  found 

•  Crevier,  VII.  143.  t  Meiners,  I.  231. 
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qualified,  and  to  recommend  to  the  chancellor,  those  he  might  li- 
cense. 

In  the  early  period  of  the  history  of  the  Parisian  school,  there 
does  not  seem  to  have  existed  any  fixed  inscription  or  matrico* 
lation  fee  :  certain  small  sums  were  paid  by  students  upon  enter- 
ing the  university,  and  by  professors  on  taking  their  chairs  ;  but 
it  is  to  the  period  of  cardinal  de  Touteville's  reform  that  we  must 
refer  the  first  rules  laid  down  upon  a  fixed  basis  respecting  uni- 
▼ersity  dues.  After  1456,  every  person  who  entered  his  name 
in  the  university  books  was  obliged  to  pay  the  sum  of  twenty 
four  sous  to  the  rector  elect.  With  regard  to  the  fees  to  be 
paid  upon  receiving  a  degree  of  bachelor,  licentiate,  or  doctor, 
there  existed  much  confusion  and  much  abuse.  The  cardinal 
fixed  the  cost  of  a  license  of  the  faculty  of  canon  law  at  fourteen 
gold  crowns,  and  of  a  bachelor  at  seven.  About  the  same  time 
the  course  of  study  necessary  for  becoming  bachelor  of  arts  was 
fixed  at  three  years  and  a  half ;  after  which  it  was  requisite  to 
study  natural  philosophy  and  mathematics,  attend  the  disputa- 
tions of  the  masters,  and  support  two  theses  before  obtaining  the 
license.  After  the  examinations,  the  candidates  were  conducted 
by  the  rector  to  the  chancellor,  who  blessed  and  crowned  them. 
Having  obtained  the  license,  three  and  a  half  years'  study  was 
necessary  before  receiving  the  Bound  or  Placet ;  after  which  the 
aspirant  might  supplicate  pro  regerUia  et  scholis^  or  for  the  first 
vacant  situation,  to  commence  his  career  of  teaching. 

In  1460,  the  German  nation  made  some  laws  respecting  pro- 
motions to  the  dignity  of  bachelor  or  master  of  arts  ;  it  fixed  the 
fee  of  an  examinator  at  two  sous,  and  permitted  the  admission  of 
such  as  had  studied  in  other  schools,  provided  they  were  schools 
of  some  celebrity  ;  but  two  years'  study  they  deemed,  in  this 
case  equivalent  to  only  one  at  Paris.*  In  1562,  on  account  of 
the  abuses  that  existed  in  respect  to  fees  and  honoraries,  a  spe- 
cies of  reform  was  attempted.  The  fees  of  the  faculty  of  law 
were  allowed  to  remain  at  twenty  eight  crowns,  as  fixed  in 
1534  ;  the  others  were  altered  ;  those  for  master  of  arts  were 
fixed  at  fifty  six  livres,  twelve  sous  ;  those  of  doctor  of  medicine 
at  eight  hundred  and  eighty  one  livres,  five  sous  ;  and  those  of 
doctor  in  theology  at  one  thousand  and  two  livres.  About  the 
same  time  also  an  important  improvement  was  made  in  the  study 
of  medicine,  the  students  being  obliged  to  follow  out  the  actual 
practice  of  the  art  under  the  eyes  of  the  professqrs. 

•  Duboullai,  V.  646. 
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Notwithstanding  all  the  regulations  made  respecting  fees,  there 
Btill  continued  to  exist  much  abuse  and  much  bribery.  Students 
were  often  glad  to  resort  to  improper  means  of  advancement, 
and  the  servants  of  the  university  were  not  always  above  cor- 
ruption. The  parliament  endeavoured  to  remedy  the  evil,  but 
not  with  the  desired  or  looked  for  success,  and  it  went  on  in- 
creasing till  the  reform  of  1598,  when  it  it  was  in  some  measure 
amended.  At  thb  reform  also  several  important  regulations 
were  made  ;  among  others,  the  title  of  bachelor  of  theology  was 
not  to  be  conferred  till  the  candidate  had  studied  five  years,  and 
was  thirty  years  of  age  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century  these  were 
reduced  to  three  years'  study,  and  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

In  the  faculty  of  law  the  necessity  of  celibacy  was  dispensed 
with  ;  in  the  faculty  of  medicine  this  had  already  been  done  as 
regarded  doctors,  but  not  as  regarded  bachelors.  It  was  now 
done  away  with  altogether. 

Bri^ summary  of  the  Bistory  ojthe  UmvenUyfrom  Us  commencemctd 

to  1792. 

It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  there  exists  much  uncer- 
tainty as  to  the  antiquity  of  the  different  component  parts  of  the 
great  body  of  the  university  of  Paris.  Crevier,  going  as  much 
as  possible  on  facts,  and  putting  aside  all  vague  conjectures, 
gives  the  following  summary,  as  being  pretty  near  the  truth. 
The  university  of  Paris,  as  a  school,  goes  back  as  far  as  the  age 
of  Charlemagne  ;  as  a  company  it  existed  in  1169.  Its  head  or 
rector  is  named  in  a  diploma  of  Philip  Augustus  in  1200  ;  the 
procurators  of  the  nations,  in  1299  ;  the  faculty  of  theology  ex- 
isted as  a  separate  body  in  1267  ;  the  facuhies  of  canon  law  and 
medicine  in  1281  ,  the  rights  of  the  chancellor  of  Notre  Dame 
were  exercised  in  1169.  The  degrees  of  bachelor  and  licen- 
tiate are  clearly  mentioned  in  the  statute  of  Robert  de  Cour9on, 
in  1215  ;  and  the  term  bachelor  is  distinctly  expressed  in  pope 
Gregory's  bull,  in  1231.* 

To  give  an  account  of  the  various  changes  and  partial  reforms 
that  took  place  in  the  university  of  Paris  during  the  greatest  part 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  would  be  to  extend 
the  present  narrative  to  too  great  a  length,  without  presenting 
at  the  same  time  a  proportional  degree  of  interest ;  abuses  crept 
in,  and,  in  the  general  corruption  of  the  age,  the. university, like 
other  institutions,  sufiered.    At  its  final  and  total  destruction,  in 

•  Crevier,  VIL  162. 
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1792,  its  compoaitioa  was  in  nature  very  slightly  difiereni  from 
what  it  originally  had  been,  and  the  following  summary  of  its 
component  parts,  as  given  by  Crevier,  offers  an  excellent  idea  of 
this  composition. 

The  university  of  Paris  consists  of  seven  companies  : — 

1.  The  Faculty  of  Theology,  presided  over  hy  the  oldest  of  its  secuUr  Doctow, 
under  the  title  of  dean.  ^^ 

2.  The  Faculty  of  Law,  originally  established  for  Canon  Law  alone,  but  au- 
thorized by  an  ordonnmue  of  1679,  to  teach  also  CivU  Law ;  prcadcd  c^ 
by  a  Dean,  chosen  from  the  Professors  annually,  and  according  to  stana- 

Z.  ife  Faculty  of  Medicine,  presided  over  by  a  Dean,  eligible  every  two 

years. 
4.  The  nation  of  France. 
6.  The  nation  of  Picardy. 

6,  The  nation  of  Normandy. 

7.  The  nation  of  Germany,  formerly  <^Ensland.  Each  of  these  nations  pre- 
sided over  by  its  Procurator,  who  is  elected  annually :  the  four  toeether  form 
ttie  Faculty  of  Arts,  although  they  are  distinct  companies,  each  having  a 
vote  in  the  general  affairs  of  the  University. 

A  rector,  chosen  from  the  body  of  the  faculty  of  arts,  is  head 
of  the  whole  university,  and  the  faculty  of  arts  more  particu- 
larly. 

Three  principal  and  perpetual  officers. 

S3rndic, 

Greffier,  " 

Receiver,— all  three  officers  of  the  University,  and  chosen  from  the  Fac- 
ulty of  Arts. 


THE   UNITED. STATES   MILITARY   ACADEMT  AT  WEST  POIl^TT, 
NEW-YORK. 

[In  a  former  number  of  the  Journal  (April,  18^7)  our  readers 
were  presented  with  a  view  of  the  above  mentioned  institutioUi 
as  it  appeared,  on  examination,  to  the  Board  of  Visitors  for  June, 
1826.  The  following  account  derives  a  part  of  its  interest  from 
its  furnishing  the  impressions  produced  on  the  mind  of  an  intel- 
ligent student  of  the  seminary,  reviewing  his  progress  after  the 
lapse  of  several  years.  The  practical  improvements  suggested 
at  the  close  of  this  article,  will  no  doubt  commend  themselves  to 
the  approbation  of  every  reader  who  takes  an  interest  in  the 
progress  of  instruction  in  any  of  its  departments. 

Among  the  expedients  adopted  by  the  instructors  at  West 
Point,  emulation,  it  will  be  observed,  is  freely  employed.    In 
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any  other  kind  of  seminary  we  should  question  the  utility  of  a 
recourse  to  this  principle  ;  but,  in  a  military  school,  we  are  not 
unwilling  to  admit  that  its  influence  may  be  good,  and  especially 
if  managed  with  a  prudent  caution,  as  seems  to  be  the  case  in 
the  instance  before  us. 

The  point  to  which,  at  present,  we  feel  chiefly  desirous  of  at- 
tracting the  attention  of  our  readers,  is  the  efficiency  imparted 
to  instruction  by  the  arrangements  adopted  in  the  national  school. 
The  minds  of  the  students  seem  to  be  called  to  high  and  con- 
stant action, — one  of  the  best  possible  preparations  for  the  duties 
of  life  in  any  profession.     It  is,  we  fear,  too  oAen  true,  that  the 
energy  of  the  mind  is  impaired  by  the  influence  of  low  standards 
of  exertion,  and  that  the  days  of  early  life,  even  at  literary  insti- 
tutions, are  sometimes  so  spent  as  to  entail  a  lifeless  feebleness 
on  the  whole  mental  character.     In  addition  to  the  peculiar  fea- 
ture just  mentioned  of  the  system  pursued  at  West  Point,  many 
others  of  nearly  equal  value  will  offer  themselves  on  a  perusal 
of  the  following  article,  which  we  think  will  be  found  both  in- 
structive and  interesting  to  general  readers  as  well  as  to  teach- 
ers.] 

Tms  Military  Academy,  as  the  only  national  school  in  our 
country,  has,  within  a  few  years,  attracted  general  attention  ; 
and  as  there  has  never  been,  but  in  one  instance,  any  detailed 
account  of  it,  made  public,  the  following  sketch  of  the  system  of 
instruction  and  the  mode  of  discipline  pursued  at  this  institution 
is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  cause  of  education.  The  methods 
of  discipline  and  instruction,  which  have  raised  this  academy  to 
its  present  standing,  may  contribute  something  to  the  advance  o( 
improvement  in  other  seminaries. 

The  military  academy  was  instituted  by  an  act  of  congress, 
passed  in  1802,  at  which  time,  it  was  contemplated  only  for  the 
education  of  ten  young  men,  yearly,  for  the  engineer  corps  ;  but 
by  gradual  augmentation  since,  it  has  risen  to  its  present  extent 
and  usefulness  ;  the  government  being  still  nominally  under  the 
control  of  the  head  of  this  corps.  The  present  object  of  the  mil- 
itary academy,  is  to  supply  the  army  with  properly  educated  of- 
ficers. 

During  the  stay  of  the  students  at  the  school,  they  have  the 
title  of  cadets.  After  their  education  is  finished  each  one  that 
chooses,  receives  a  commission  in  the  army  ;  those  most  eminent 
for  talents  and  assiduity  are  placed  in  the  most  distinguished 
corps,  (engineers,)  those  next  in  merit,  in  the  artilley,  and  the 
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remainder  in  the  infantry  ;  the  number  in  each  being  regulated 
hj  the  wants  of  the  public  service. 

The  whole  corps  of  cadets  is  divided  into  four  classes,  corres- 
ponding to  the  number  of  years  required  to  complete  the  whole 
course  of  studies,  viz.  4th  class,  (freshmen.)  8d  class,  (sopho- 
mores.)    2d  class,  (juniors.)     Ist  class,  (seniors.) 

The  appointments  to  the  military  academy  are  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  War,  on  written  application  and  recommendations. 
No  person  is  admitted  who  has  any  physical  or  mental  infirmitj, 
which  would  render  him  unfit  to  perform  military  duty.  B^ch 
candidate  should  be  above  fourteen,  and  less  than  twenty  one 
years  of  age  ;  should  be  well  versed  in  the  ground  rules  of  arith- 
metic, together  with  decimal  and  vulgar  fractions  ;  be  able  to 
read  and  spell  correctly,  and  to  write  a  fair  hand. 

Each  cadet  receives  from  the  government  sixteen  dollars  per 
month  and  two  rations  a  day,  which  is  equivalent  to  three  hun- 
dred and  thirty  eight  dollars  a  year  ;  and  as  the  students  are  not  al- 
lowed to  receive  money  from  their  parents  or  guardians,  all  their 
expenses  are  to  be  defrayed  from  this  sum,  viz.  commons,  clothes, 
books,  instruments,  stationary,  and  all  other  necessary  expenses  ; 
fuel  is  furnished  free  of  expense  to  the  cadets  ;  and  it  has  been 
proved  by  long  experience,  that  this  sum  is  amply  sufficient  for 
all  purposes  needful  and  lawful. 

According  to  the  spirit  of  the  several  acts  establishing  and  im- 
proving this  academy,  the  sons  of  such  persons  as  have  died  in 
the  public  service,  or  have  been  slain  in  battle,  should  have  the 
preference  over  all  others  for  admission  into  the  academy.  At 
the  present  time,  but  one  son  of  the  same  family  can  be  admit- 
ted. 

The  location  of  the  military  academy  is  most  happy,  and  is 
not  surpassed  by  that  of  any  other  seminary  in  our  country. 
The  scenery  around  is  grand  and  picturesque.  The  buildings 
of  the  school  are  situated  upon  a  level  and  beautiful  plain,  about 
two  hundred  feet  above  the  Hudson  river,  containing  about  fifty 
acres  ;  they  are  arranged  upon  the  three  sides  of  a  paraleJIo- 
gram,  the  open  side  being  to  the  north.  The  east  side  is  occu- 
pied by  a  large  barrack  ;  the  south  side  by  another  large  barrack, 
chapel,  commons,  and  offices  ;  the  west  side  is  occcupied  by  the 
superintendent's  and  professors'  houses;  the  whole  built  of  stone 
and  brick  in  a  very  permanent  manner,  and  in  a  style  of  architec- 
ture suited  to  the  objects  around,  and  proper  for  the  purposes 
intended. 

The  government  of  the  school  is  administered  by  a  superin- 
tendent, a  commandant,  and  a  number  of  subaltern  officers  from 
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the  line  of  the  army.  The  superintendent  is  the  supreme  exec^ 
utive,  and  directs  the  execution  of  all  laws,  regulations,  and 
orders,  both  as  respects  discipline  and  instruction  ;  to  him 
all  reports  are  made.  The  commandant  more  immediately 
superintends  the  military  duties  and  discipline  of  the  school. 
Xhe  different  subaltern  officers  under  him,  reside  within  the 
barracks  with  the  cadets,  and  are  charged  with  the  immediate 
supervision  of  their  conduct,  more  particularly  to  see  that  eve- 
ry cadet  is  within  his  own  quarters  and  engaged  in  his  appro- 
priate duties. 

All  derelictions  from  duty  within  or  without  their  quarters  are 
registered,  from  which  the  conduct  of  each  member  of  the  acad- 
emy, is  determined  at  his  last  examination.  These  delinquen- 
cies are  read  before  the  whole  corps  weekly,  and  recorded,  and 
posted  up,  in  a  conspicuous  place. 

The  prominent  features  of  this  government  are  military,  tem- 
pered, however,  by  the  patriarchal  supervision  of  the  superinten- 
dent. The  government  is  military,  inasmuch  as  the  students  are 
subject  to  martial  law,  and  governed  by  a  written  code  of  regu- 
lations ;  all  violations  of  these  are  subject  to  the  cognizance  of 
a  court  martial,  composed  of  officers  of  the  army. 

It  was  remarked  by  Milton,  (Tractate  of  Educaiion,)  <  That  ed- 
ucation only  can  be  considered  as  complete  and  generous,  which 
fits  a  man  to  perform  justly,  skilfully,  and  magnanimously,  all  the 
offices  both  private  and  public,  of  peace,  and  of  war.'  The  sys- 
tem of  education  adopted  at  the  military  academy  we  think  pe- 
culiarly adapted  to  produce  such  an  efiect  as  that  truly  greai 
man  approved.  This  system  is  calculated  to  form  the  mind  for 
thinking  and  acting  correctly,  as  well  as  for  giving  the  body  that 
BQUscular  energy  and  action,  so  necessary  for  the  perfect  devel- 
opment of  the  powers  of  the  mind. 

The  detail  of  the  course  of  studies,  embraces  nearly  all  that 
is  useful  for  a  good  scientific  education  ;  we  say  nearly  all,  be- 
cause we  think  there  are  some  parts  of  this  course  that  are  not 
so  much  attended  to  as  their  importance  requires,  as  we  shall 
point  out  hereaAer. 

In  the  course  of  studies  there  is  nothing,  but  what  may  be 
found  in  that  of  other  similar  institutions,  it  is  only  of  the  judi- 
cious and  perfect  mode  in  which  they  are  taught,  that  we  would 
speak.  The  great  secret  in  teaching  is  so  to  direct  the  young  mind 
as  to  draw  out  its  latent  powers,  so  to  arrange  the  progress  of 
the  pupil  that  his  acquired  knowledge  may  assist  him  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  that  which  follows.  It  is  a  great  error  in  education 
to  suppose  that  the  pupil's  progress  in  any  science,  is  only  in  the 
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siifiple  proportion  to  the  propositions  learned ;  when  the  Bni 
principles  are  once  clearly  understood,  his  progress  is  propor- 
tionate to  the  activity  of  his  mind.  The  latent  powers  of  the 
young  mind  are  most  readily  drawn  out  in  full  relief  by  exciting 
the  mind  to  emulation,  not  so  however  as  to  generate  envy  and 
angry  feelings,  an  emulation  to  excel  in  understanding  more  than 
in  the  powers  of  memory  ;  this  we  conceive  is  done  in  the  most 
effectual  manner  by  the  mode  of  instruction  pursued  at  West 
Point.  If  the  superiority  of  this  school  consists  in  the  means 
adopted  to  excite  and  keep  in  action  this  emulation  and  thirst 
for  knowledge,  and  after  being  excited  is  so  directed  as  to  com- 
press into  the  smallest  space  of  time,  the  greatest  quantity  of 
knowledge,  it  must  be  of  advantage  to  the  public,  to  point  out 
the  means  by  which  so  desirable  an  end  is  obtained. 

The  principal  means  of  exciting  this  emulation  are  the  follow- 
ing. First,  distributive  merit  is  a  great  and  efficient  means  ;  this 
is  arranged  in  the  following  manner.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
yearly  term  in  September,  each  class  is  divided  into  sections  of 
about  twenty  each,  according  to  merit  in  previous  studies,  ex- 
cept the  fourth  class,  which  is  divided  according  to  the  alpha- 
betical list  of  the  names.  Each  of  these  sections  is  under  the 
instruction  of  a  separate  teacher  for  each  branch  of  study ; 
when  assembled  for  recitation  each  cadet  is  seated  according  to 
his  individual  merit.  Daily  records  of  the  merit  of  each  student, 
according  to  his  recitation,  are  kept  and  reported  to  the  super- 
intendent weekly.  Where  a  cadet  in  any  section  below  the 
first  shows  by  diligence  and  merit  that  he  is  below  his  proper 
standing,  he  is  transferred  up  to  the  next  highest  section,  on  the 
recommendation  of  his  tutor  ;  and  the  same  is  done  of  those  who 
are  deficient,  they  are  transferred  down  to  the  next  lowest  sec- 
tion ;  in  this  way  every  neglect  of  studies  is  immediately  pun- 
ished, and  each  scholar  soon  obtains  his  proper  standing, — that 
adapted  to  his  talents  and  application. 

It  will  readily  be  seen,  that  the  course  of  education  here  pur- 
sued is  not  only  scientific  but  laborious  ;  and  from  the  manner 
in  which  the  sections  are  organized  it  will  be  seen  that  the  dili- 
gent and  talented  are  not  retarded  in  their  progress  by  the  idle 
and  dull.  There  are  some  minds  so  active  and  studious,  that 
they  become  restless  and  idle,  if  restrained  by  the  slow  progress 
of  their  inferiors  ;  and  where  the  young  mind  is  zealous  and  am- 
bitious of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  but  slight  curbs  are  ne- 
cessary for  restraining  it  within  the  bounds  of  utility.  The  sys- 
tem adopted  at  this  school  is  eminently  calculated  for  this  free 
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and  luxuriant  growth  of  the  faculties,  and  this  more  parttcularlj, 
because  it  holds  out  something  tangible  and  comprehensible  to 
the  young  mind,  as  a  reward  for  diligence  ;  each  cadet  knows 
that  his  standing  in  the  profession  he  has  chosen,  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  own  exertions,  upon  the  degree  of  application  he 
shall  bestow  upon  his  studies,  while  at  the  school :  he  knows  that 
he  has  not  to  wait  for  fortuitous  circumstances  to  bring  his  tal- 
ents and  acquisitions  before  his  patrons,  like  young  men  in  other 
professions. 

Another  judicious  mode  of  excitement  at  this  school,  is  the 
mode  of  recitation.  The  lessons  are  required  to  be  learnt  before 
assembling  for  recitation  ;  the  exercises  in  mathematics,  me* 
chanics,  physics,  astronomy,  and  the  like  sciences,  are  performed 
at  a  large  black  board  placed  upon  an  easel ;  upon  which  the 
student  draws  his  diagrams,  works  out  algebraical  equations  &c., 
with  chalk,  afler  which  he  proceeds  in  a  logical  and  proper  man- 
ner to  demonstrate  his  work.  This  mode  of  exercise  not  only 
enables  the  student  to  show  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  before 
him  to  the  best. advantage,  but  also  enables  the  instructer  to  be 
most  thorough  and  critical  in  his  examination  ;  it  also  deprives 
the  idle  of  all  chance  of  escape,  the  recitation  of  each  scholar 
depends  upon  himself  and  not  upon  his  neighbour.  The  exer- 
cises in  engineering  are  conducted  in  the  same  manner.  Geo- 
graphy is  taught  after  the  French,  m^thode  graphiquc,  that  is,  by 
delineating  upon  the  black  board  the  principal  features  of  a  coun- 
try or  state,  and  then  explaining  it.  An  eminent  man^  once  ob- 
served of  this  method  of  teaching,  ^  that  it  not  only  made  scien- 
tific men,  but  it  also  made  orators.' 

Probabably  the  greatest  incitement  to  application  at  this  school 
is  the  system  of  weekly,  half  yearly,  and  yearly  rolls  of  merit. 
The  weekly  merit  roll,  is  a  tabular  view  of  the  three  or  more  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  each  section  and  class,  during  the  past 
week,  together  with  the  names  of  such  as  from  negligence,  are 
thought  to  deserve  censure.  .  This  roll  exhibits  the  merit  speci- 
fically in  each  branch,  and  is  posted  up  in  a  public  part  of  the 
school  for  the  inspection  of  all. 

The  semiannual  roll  is  made  from  the  examination  in  the 
month  of  January,  and  exhibits  the  general  and  particular  merit 
of  each  student,  during  the  preceding  hsdf  year.  This  roll  is 
forwarded  to  the  government  at  Washington,  and  also  read  and 

*  The  Rev.  Dr.  McAuley,  of  New- York,  one  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  in 
1824. 
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posted  up  at  the  academy.  The  sections  are  reorganised  ac- 
cording to  this  roll. 

The  geDeral  or  annual  merit  roll  is  made  from  the  yearly  ex* 
aroination  in  the  month  of  June,  and  is  conducted  by  the  officers 
and  professors,  assisted  by  a  number  of  invited  visitors  styled 
a  Board.  This  roll  is  printed  and  distributed  throughout  tbe 
country. 

These  examinations  are  not  merely  formal,  but  they  are  labo- 
rious and  thorough,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  time  taken  in 
performing  them.  It  requires  twenty  days  of  nine  hours  each 
to  complete  the  whole.  It  is  a  singular  fact  in  favour  of  these 
examinations,  that  they  never  fail  of  exciting  the  warmest  feel- 
ings in  favour  of  the  academy,  from  all  who  witness  them.  The 
reports  of  the  Board  of  Visitors  have  always  expressed  a  high 
commendation  of  the  instruction,  government,  and  discipline  of 
the  school  ;  and  we  know  of  nothing  which  can  be  more  in  praise 
of  it,  when  we  consider  the  talents  and  standing  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  composed  these  boards. 

The  discipline  of  the  academy  is  strict  and  guarded.  The  ca- 
dets are  obliged  to  rise  at  daybreak,  and  to  retire,  for  the  night, 
at  10  o'clock  ;  but  little  time  is  left  for  idle  recreation  ;  milita- 
ry exercises  are  substituted  for  these  ;  and  every  hour  is  devot- 
ed to  its  appropriate  duty.  Vacations  there  are  none  ;  there 
are  two  month's  suspension  from  mental  duty,  which  are  devoted 
to  military  field  and  camp  duties. 

At  this  school  there  is  no  corner  for  idleness  to  lurk  in,  and 
no  unobserved  place  for  dissipation  to  revel  in.  Upon  such  a 
basis  of  discipline  there  is  every  thing  to  incite  to  perseverance  : 
every  manifestation  of  correct  deportment  there  receives  its  im- 
mediate reward. 

The  government  of  this  academy  is  founded  upon  the  purest 
principles  of  equality,  no  moneyed,  political,  or  religious  party  can 
here  influence  the  standing  of  any  cadet.  No  peculiar  tenets  of 
religion  or  politics  are  here  taught  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others  ; 
and  we  venture  to  say  that  no  institution  for  education  sends  its 
graduates  into  society ,trammel]ed  with  fewer  prejudices  than  this. 
There  is  not  a  school  or  college  in  our  country  where  the  pure 
principles  of  our  government  are  more  clearly  exemplified  than 
in  this  ;  the  sons  of  the  humblest  citizens  may  here  wrest  the 
wreath  from  the  brows  of  those  whose  parents  are  rich,  digni- 
fied, and  loaded  with  official  honours.  Talents  and  perseverance, 
when  accompanied  with  good  conduct,  here  receive  their  merit- 
ed reward  ;  and  it  has  been  remarked  by  a  distinguished  mem- 
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ber  of  oor  national  legblature,  that  the  son  of  a  corporal  in  the 
army,  has  taken  the  highest  honours  of  his  class,  while  the  sons 
of  governors,  and  senators,  have  been  dismissed  for  dullness  or 
idlenes.  This  great  and  ennohling  principle  in  the  government 
of  our  national  school,  would  be  sufficient,  of  itself,  to  stamp  it 
i^ith  the  character  it  has  long  maintained,  that  of  unsparing  jus- 
tice in  its  distribution  of  rewards  and  punishments. 

There  are  a  few  defects  which  we  have  noticed  in  the  appli- 
cation of  the  details,  of  the  course  of  education  taught  at  this 
academy,  which  we  would  wish  corrected 

Many  of  the  young  officers  of  the  army,  who  are  all  graduates 
of  the  academy,  are  at  the  present  time  employed  in  the  pre- 
paratory operations  necessary  for  the  foundation  of  a  general 
system  of  internal  improvement,  for  which  purpose  it  is  neces- 
sary that  they  be  well  and  thoroughly  versed  in  surveying,  geo- 
desic and  linear  ;  in  civil  engineering,  and  mineralogy  ;  they 
should  be  not  merely  scientific  but  practical  men  :  we  are  a  prac- 
tical people  and  require  practical  men  to  aid  us  in  our  progress 
to  improvement.  Our  country  presents  a  vast  and  almost  unim- 
proved field  for  the  employment  of  practical  skill  in  the  above 
sciences.  The  course  of  mathematics,  as  taught  at  the  acade- 
my, is  too  theoretical  ;  too  much  attention  is  given  to  abstract 
theory,  and,  consequently,  not  enough  to  practical  application^ 
we  allude  particularly  to  surveying  ;  to  make  the  most  direct  ap- 
plication of  mathematics,  is  to  apply  it  to  mensuration.  It  too 
frequently  happens  that  more  importance  is  attached  to  the  de- 
monstration of  a  long  and  intricate  principle  than  to  its  applica- 
tion ;  and  although  a  student  may  be  able  to  demonstrate  Tatf" 
lor^9  lyuoremy  it  dges  not  necessarily  follow  that  he  can  apply  it. 
Mathematics,  to  be  taught  with  advantage,  should  have  every 
principle  applied,  not  merely  such  as  are  helps  to  other  parts  of 
the  science,  but  such  as  have  a  direct  reference  to  the  business  of 
life.  It  is  this  application  which  is  wanting  at  this  academy  ; 
and  not  only  in  the  above  science  but  in  mechanics  and  physics, 
generally.  There  are  but  few  of  the  cadets  who  are  not  readily 
able  to  demonstrate  almost  any  proposition  of  Newton's  Princi- 
pia,  but  if  called  upon  to  trace  their  application  to  the  practical 
uses  of  optics  and  astronomy,  many  would  be  unable  to  do  it. 
Because  a  student  may  be  able  to  calculate  an  eclipse,  it  does 
not  follow  that  he  can  show  how  the  numerous  tables  of  which 
he  makes  use,  are  calculated  : — the  students  at  West  Point  could 
easily  demonstrate  the  propositions,  and  adduce  the  formulas,  (if 
required  to  do  it,)  in  the  words  of  the  original  enunciation.   This 
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defect  in  this  part  of  the  course  cannot  be  attributed  to  the  want 
of  practical  tact  in  the  professors  ;  for  the  gentleman  who  has 
long  filled  the  chair  of  physics,  is  well  known  as  one  of  oar  most 
distinguished  philosophic  instructors. 

The  course  of  chemistry,  in  common  with  that  of  many  other 
schools  and  colleges,  is  much  too  theoretical ;  it  wants  that 
practical  spirit,  which  renders  this  science  so  interesting  to  young 
minds.  To  be  taught  with  advantage,  its  applications  to  the 
daily  afiTairs  of  life,  to  the  operations  of  nature,  to  the  arts  and 
trades,  should  he  constantly  exhibited  ;  as  soon  as  a  principle  is 
unfolded  and  clearly  comprehended,  it  should  be  applied.  The 
minute  details  with  which  our  class  books  on  this  subject  are 
filled,  are  of  use  only  to  the  professed  or  experimental  chemist. 

The  science  of  mineralogy  is  well  taught  at  this  academy  ; 
but  even  this  science  is  not  communicated  with  that  spirit  of  util- 
ity of  which  it  is  susceptible.  The  application  of  mineralogy  to 
geology  is  not  only  highly  interesting,  but  of  the  greatest  utility, 
as  connected  with  the  internal  resources  of  our  country,  whose 
mineral  riches,  as  yet,  have  hardly  been  discovered.  This  sci- 
ence is  susceptible  of  but  few  direct  applications  to  the  wants  of 
a  commercial  and  agricultural  people,  but  as  connected  with  ge- 
ology it  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  therefore  should  be 
taught  only  with  a  view  to  the  secondary  use.  This  is  not  the 
case  at  West  Point,  all  the  importance  is  attached  to  mineralo- 
gy. If  a  cadet  were  presented  with  a  rare  mineral,  he  could 
readily  tell  its  distinctive  characters  and  locality  ;  but  if  required 
to  point  out  the  geological  indications  of  coal,  lime,  or  metals, 
would  be  unable  to  do  it.  To  this  cause  is  owing  the  meagre 
appearance  of  mineralogical  information  in  the  reports  made  to 
congress  by  the  government  surveyors.  The  illustration  of  gen- 
eral principles  is  of  much  more  importance  than  minute  de- 
tails upon  the  angles  of  crystals  or  the  colours  of  animals. 

The  students  from  this  academy,  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  they 
may  be  called  upon  to  perform,  should  be  able  to  go  directly 
and  alone,  into  the  field  and  run  a  line  and  level  for  a  canal, 
railroad,  or  turnpike  ;  to  give  the  geological  indications  of  the 
ground,  to  know  whether  the  rocks  found  upon  the  route  will  re- 
sist heat  and  cold  ;  in  fine,  to  give  all  the  information  furnished 
by  the  ground,  necessary  for  determining  the  practicability  of 
the  work  ;  and  their  education  is  sufiicient  for  this  purpose  ;  if 
their  theory  was  reduced  to  practice,  which  cannot  be  done  at 
the  school,  until  there  is  a  radical  reform  in  the  mannet'  of  in- 
struction. 
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The  course  of  engineering  is  not  sufficiently  calculated  to 
make  practical  men.  The  theory  is  pursued  to  its  greatest  ex- 
tent, under  the  direction  of  the  learned  professor  in  this  depart- 
ment, but  the  students  want  that  practice  so  essential  to  a  good 
engineer.  They  should  be  practised  in  drawing  up  plans  of  the 
resources  and  defence  of  particular  military  sites,  in  which  should 
be  embraced,  the  particular  topography  of  the  country  around, 
its  population,  the  state  of  agriculture,  its  productions  ;  the  riv- 
ers, brooks,  mills,  the  roads,  canals,  and  bridges  ;  the  resources 
of  the  country  in  bread  stuffs  and  forage,  in  horses,  cattle,  and 
carriages  ;  the  different  military  positions,  and  the  means  of  de- 
fending them  ;  all  of  which  should  constitute  the  subject  of  a 
memoir  to  be  drawn  up  by  each  stjident,  and  presented  to  the 
professor  for  his  examination  and  revisal.  They  should  also  be 
required  to  direct  the  march  of  a  given  army,  for  which  they 
should  calculate  the  number  of  men  and  kinds  of  troops  to  be 
marched  upon  given  routes,  in  order  to  arrive  at  given  positions 
in  given  times. 

The  course  of  drawing  is  altogether  ill-directed  ;  it  consists 
in  copying  heads  with  crayon,  in  copying  fanciful  landscapes, 
and  for  a  few  weeks,  in  copying  a  few  select  pieces  of  topograph- 
ical drawing.  There  is  no  practice  in  drawing  from  nature, 
ivhich  we  conceive  to  be  a  very  great  neglect.  Instead  of  the 
academy  halls  being  adorned  with  views  of  the  surrounding 
scenery,  (as  fine  as  any  in  nature,)  they  are  filled  with  copies 
from  the  antique  and  fancy  scenes. 

We  have  been  somewhat  free  in  pointing  out  what  we  consid- 
er defects  or  deficiences  in  the  course  of  education  at  this  truly 
national  school,  because  we  think  the  importance  of  such  an  in- 
stitution to  our  country,  and  the  favour  with  which  it  is  viewed 
by  our  countrymen,  demand  such  improvement  as  are  suited 
to  the  spirit  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  and  such  as  are  need- 
ed l^y  our  country. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  number  of  officers  and  professors 
attached  to  the  academy.  Those  marked  with  an  asterisk  are 
officers  of  the  army. 

*  1  Superintendent. 

*  1  Commandant  and  Instructer  of  Tactics. 

*  4  Assistants,  do.  do. 

*  1  Teacher  of  Artillery. 

1  Professor  of  Engineering. 

*  1  Assistant  of        do. 

1  Professor  of  Natural  and  Ejcperimental  Philoaophy. 
*2A88i8tintsof    do.  do. 
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1  Profesf  or  of  Mathematics. 

*  7  Assistants  of         do. 

*  1  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mineralogy. 

*  2  Assistants  of     do.  do. 

2  Teachers  of  the  French  Language. 

*  1  Assistant  of  do.  do. 

1  Professor  of  History,  and  Chaplain. 
*1  Assistant  of     do. 
1  Teacher  of  Drawing. 

*  8  Assistants  of    do. 

*  1  Quarter  Master. 
*1  Adjutant 

*  1  Surgeon. 
1  SuUer. 

1  Sword  Master. 


SUGGESTIONS  TO   PARENTS. 

Moral  E^kicaiion. 

[The  following  article  is  translated  from  an  earl/  number  of 
the  f  rench  Journal  of  Education.  The  views  of  the  writer  of 
this  essay,  though  somewhat  speculative  in  their  character,  pre- 
sent a  very  instructive  train  of  thought  on  a  subject  of  great 
moment  to  human  happiness,  in  its  earliest  period.  The  efficien- 
cy, steadiness,  and  consistency  of  parental  control,  lay,  to  a 
great  extent,  the  surest  foundation  of  regular  habits  in  mature 
years  ;  while  a  vacillating,  feeble,  and  inconsiderate  management 
of  childhood,  transfuses  into  the  character  of  adult  life  most  of 
those  evils  which  result  from  disorderly  affections  and  ill  regula- 
ted habits. 

The  definition  given  in  the  following  essay  of  the  object  of 
parental  interference  with  the  actions  and  feelings  of  infancy,  is, 
we  think,  exceedingly  happy.  Parents  are  not  perhaps  sufficient- 
ly in  the  habit  of  remembering  that  although  a  command  or  a 
prohibition  may  be  sufficient  for  the  moment,  it  has  not  always 
the  power  of  awakening  thought  and  influencing  the  disposition 
in  subsequent  actions  ;  that  the  great  object  should  be  to  reach 
the  will,  the  true  source  of  action,  and  yet  to  affect  it  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  the  child  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  the 
pleaure  of  self  approbation.  The  study  of  an  indirect  influence 
over  the  affections,  is  an  object  in  harmony  with  the  best  feel- 
ings and  the  happiest  ingenuity  of  the  maternal  mind.] 

The  stimulus  to  all  action  is  the  dread  of  pain  and  the  thirst 
for  pleasure  ;  but,  to  be  truly  happy,  man  ought  neither  to  flee 
every  kind  of  pain  nor  to  seek  every  kind  of  pleasure.    As  there 
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are  pains  which  are  useful  to  us,  so  there  are  pleasures  which 
are  pernicious  ;  and  even  among  those  which  may  contribute 
to  our  happiness,  there  are  some  the  knowledge  of  which  must 
be  referred  back  to  a  period  which  nature  itself  has  clearly  de- 
termined, others  which  have  no  real  value  except  so  far  as  they 
have  been  purchased  by  some  pain  ;  indeed,  even  those  which 
are  not  innocent  never  ought  to  be  lavished  upon  us  for  fear  of 
cloying,  and  bringing  in  their  train  ennui  and  often  a  disgust  of 
life. 

To  form  children  to  happy  habits  ;  to  prevent  them  from  con- 
tracting, or  to  correct  those  which  might  prove  obstacles  to  their 
happiness, — such  is,  in  general,  if  I  do  not  mistake,  the  object 
of  moral  education.  But  common  pleasures,  or  those  which  we 
can  only  enjoy  by  participation  with  others, — suA  as  those  at- 
tached to  the  exercise  of  beneficence,  of  generosity,  of  humani- 
ty, and  of  the  other  social  virtues  ;  but,  above  all,  that  senti- 
ment which  in  identifying  us  with  our  fellow  being  makes  us  en- 
joy all  their  pleasures,  suffer  all  their  sorrows,  are  truly  those 
which  may  contribute  most  to  our  happiness,  and  I  may  add, 
the  best  calculated  to  inspire  in  us  aversion  to  pernicious  plea- 
sures. I  may  then  conclude  that  the  principal  object  of  moral 
education,  is,  to  give  us  the  taste  and  the  habit  of  this  kind  of 
pleasure.  But  in  order  that  children  may  seek  it  and  make  the 
enjoyment  of  it  a  habit,  it  is  first  necessary  for  them  to  have  felt 
and  proved  it :  no  one  seeks  what  he  knows  nothing  about,  no  one 
can  act  from  motives  which  are  never  presented  to  his  mind. 

We  enter  into  life,  if  we  may  so  speak,  by  the  gate  of  pain. 
The  child  weeps  as  soon  he  feels  the  pressure  of  the  air  ;  this  del- 
icacy, this  mobility  of  the  organs,  which  renders  it  so  sensitive  to 
pain,  is  designed,  for  the  same  reason,  to  give  it  pleasure,  of 
some  nature  or  other,  very  lively  and  very  attractive.  We  must 
not  then  be  astonished  that  the  child  is  so  ardent  in  the  pursuit 
of  every  thing  that  amuses  it,  that  recreates  its  senses  or  satis* 
fies  its  wants ;  that  he  demands  pleasure  incessantly  of  every 
thing  which  surrounds  him,  that  he  seeks  and  importunes  all 
those  who  can  can  contribute  to  his  pleasure,  that  their  presence 
delights  him,  that  their  absence  makes  him  uneasy,  and  draws 
tears  from  him.  Most  parents  take  all  this  for  attachment,  ten- 
derness, love  ;  but  it  is  only  selfishness.  In  all  this  the  child 
thinks  only  of  himself,  is  occupied  only  with  himself.  If  any  one 
wishes  to  be  convined  of  it,  let  him  only  feign  to  have  an  urgent 
desire  for  something  that  gives  much  pleasure  to  a  child,  he  will 
rarely  offer  it  willingly,  if  at  all ;  he  will  usually  refuse  it  if  he 
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is  aaked  for  it,  and  only  give  it  up  when  he  is  sore  of  a  prompt 
reward,  or  that  his  generosity  will  be  liberally  indemnified. 

Every  child  whose  wishes  have  always  been  anticipated,  ev- 
ery child  accustomed  to  receive  and  to  taste  pleasure  without 
ever  feeling  the  wish  or  the  necessity  of  procuring  it  for  others, 
must  soon  be  disgusted  with  every  thing  whose  enjoyment  is  fo- 
cilitated  to  him,  must  regard  as  a  right  every  thing  which  is  done 
for  him,  as  injustice  every  refusal  and  every  condition  to  the  ac- 
complishment of  his  desires  or  wishes  ;  he  will  fly  into  a  passion 
whenever  he  is  contradicted,  and  become  angry,  disobedient, 
peevish,  and  end  perhaps  by  hating  and  regarding  as  so  manj 
enemies  those  who  will  wish  to  correct  his  inclinations  or  reform 
his  habits. 

Another  r^lt  of  the  conduct  which  is  usually  observed  to- 
wards children,  is  to  make  them  regard  every  thing  that  is  done 
for  them  as  their  due.  But  if  you  are  always  studying  to  anti- 
cipate the  desires  of  your  child,  always  eager  to  shield  it  from  the 
slightest  trouble, — in  short,  if  you  have  always  granted  every 
thing,  without  requiring  any  thing,  it  is  impossible  for  you  not  to 
have  planted  in  his  soul  two  vices,  the  two  greatest  scourges  of 
society,  I  mean  pride  and  selfishness. 

Pride. — A  child  accustomed  to  find  no  obstacles  to  his  wish* 
es,  cannot  fail  to  perceive  the  diflTerence  in  his  own  condition 
and  that  of  others  who  are  incessantly  going,  coming,  and  toil- 
ing for  him  ;  for  truly,  since  so  many  people  take  so  much 
trouble  for  him,  he  who  takes  none  for  others  must  be  of  anoth- 
er and  a  superior  nature.  Add  to  this  the  profound  admiration 
of  the  governess,  the  aunt,  the  grandmother,  for  every  word  that 
comes  out  of  his  mouth,  for  his  gentility,  his  good  appearance,  &c. 
Here  is  certainly  more  than  enough  to  turn  his  head  ;  we  ^  great 
children '  are  often  so  afifected  ourselves. 

Selfishness, — A  child  brought  up,  as  we  here  suppose,  roust  ev- 
idently make  himself  the  centre  of  every  thing,  refer  every  thing 
to  himself,  and  only  occupy  himself  with  others  as  they  can  be 
useful  to  his  pleasures.  Why  should  he  render  a  service  in  or- 
der to  obtain  one,  if  he  can  obtain  it  without  ?  Why  should  he 
take  a  step  to  procure  a  pleasure,  if  he  has  only  to  move  his  lips 
for  this  pleasure  to  come  to  him  ?  If  it  is,  then,  the  nature  of 
children  to  become  selfish,  it  is  ourselves  who  are  inexcusable 
in  allowing  them  thus  to  isolate  themselves,  when  so  many  ties 
bind  them  to  us,  in  allowing  them  to  shut  up  their  hearts  from 
us,  when  we  have  so  many  means  of  penetrating  theirs. 

However  weak  parents  may  be,  it  is  impossible,  if  they  do  not 
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wish  to  make  their  children  monsters,  that  they  should  always 
continue  this  line  of  conduct  towards  them.  In  proportion  as  a 
child  grows  up,  it  becomes  from  day  to  day  more  difficult  to  sat- 
isfy all  his  desires,  to  execute  all  his  wishes.  If,  however,  all 
his  wishes  have  been  gratified  heretofore,  if  every  thmg  has  been 
granted  him  and  nothing  required  of  him,  why  change  our  con- 
duct towards  him  precisely  when  his  physical  and  moral  facul- 
ties begin  to  strengthen  ?  Are  his  inclinations  and  habits  weak- 
ened because  he  has  grown  taller  ?  You  will  perhaps  point  out 
to  him  the  future  misfortunes  that  await  him  if  he  perseveres  in 
those  habits,  if  he  continues  to  abandon  himself  to  these  inclina- 
tions ;  but  what  is  the  future  to  him  who  is  never  occupied  but 
with  the  present  ?  What  are  future  evils,  evils  which  he  has 
never  felt,  in  comparison  with  present  pleasure,  of  which  he 
knows  the  full  value  ?  Will  you  urge  the  impossibility  of  satis- 
fying him  ?  But  what  is  impossibility  to  him  who  has  always 
found  every  thing  possible  ?  It  is  simply  injustice  and  ill  will  on 
your  part. 

It  will  perhaps  be  observed  to  me  that  I  do  not  place  suf- 
fice nt  dependence  upon  (the  development  of  reason  ;  yet  it  is 
precisely  his  reason  which  accuses  us,  and  justifies  him  in  his 
own  eyes.  Human  reason,  and  especially  that  which  guides  our 
childhood,  is,  in  general,  only  the  product  of  experience  and  of 
habit.  Your  child  has  always  found  persons  cages  to  fltcom- 
plish  all  his  desires.  You  have  constantly  obeyed  all  his  wishes. 
This  connection  has  long  been  established  in  his  train,  and  has 
acquired  so  much  the  more  force  as  it  is  the  more  agreeable  to 
him.  It  is  his  reason  itself  which  shows  him  unjust  and  ill  in- 
tentioned  people,  in  all  those  who  contradict  his  habits  and  incli- 
nations. And  what  must  a  feeling  of  injustice  and  ill  will  in 
those  whom  he  regards  as  the  enemies  to  his  pleasure,  produce 
in  the  soul  of  a  child, — anger,  rage,  hatred.  Yes,  I  maintain 
it,  the  malignant  passions  are  always  the  product  of  a  bad  edu- 
cation. 

It  will  doubtless  be  objected  here  that  I  leave  to  parents  and 
children  but  one  alternative,  and  that  an  embarrassing  one  ;  for, 
on  one  side,  if  we  always  yield  to  the  wishes  of  children,  pride 
and  selfishness  will  necessarily  take  possession  of  their  souls  ; 
on  the  other  side,  if  we  resist  them  and  contradict  them,  they 
must  necessarily  be  delivered  up  to  malignant  passions.  How- 
ever, we  must  either  resist  or  yield  to  their  wishes. 

We  may  do  better  ;  we  may  prevent  them  from  having  desires 
or  wishes  which  they  will  be  obliged  to  resist,  or  we  may  resist 
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them  in  an  indirect  manner  ;  for  the  essential  object  of  moral 
education  is,  not  to  make  children  do  what  we  wish,  but  to  make 
them  wish  it.  But  to  accomplish  that,  we  must  first  begin  by 
really  wishing  it  ourselves.  Let  no  surprise  be  manifested  at  my 
here  questioning  the  reality  of  such  wishes  on  the  part  of  par- 
ents ;  it  is  but  too  true  that  they  are  hardly  ever  convinced  of 
this  truth  ;  and  it  is  this  indecision  which  so  often  leads  them  to 
the  temptation  of  resisting  it.  Can  threats,  reproaches,  orders 
given,  countermanded,  and  contradicted  a  hundred  times  in  the 
same  day,  be  honoured  with  the  name  of  wishes  ?  But  children 
are  never  mistaken  in  this  respect ;  slaves  to  our  caprices,  hold- 
ing their  existence  and  all  the  pleasures  which  lAake  them  love 
it,  from  us,  they  learn  early  to  observe,  to  study  our  tastes,  our 
inclinations  and  our  characters.  If  they  find  us  weak,  irresolute, 
undecided,  their  imaginations  immediately  magnify  the  pleasures 
of  which  we  wish  to  deprive  them,  the  pain  to  which  we  wish  to 
subject  them.  The  temptation  to  resist  takes  possession  of  their 
minds  with  the  hope  of  conquering,  and  gains  strength,  if  I  may 
so  speak,  from  all  our  weakness.  If,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
thoroughly  convinced  of  our  energy  and  determination  of  char- 
acter, they  take  their  resolution,  and  no  longer  place  their  hap- 
piness on  a  resistance  to  a  will  which  they  know  to  be  immova- 
ble. I  do  not  recommend  that  you  should  command  as  a  des- 
pot, eftid  make  yourself  obeyed  as  a  tyrant ;  man  is  debased  by 
the  fear  inspired  by  a  fellow  creature.  I  wish  still  less  that  you 
should  make  him  regard  the  yoke  of  your  will  as  that  of  neces- 
sity, because  we  only  regard  as  such  that  which  is  imposed  on 
us  by  nature.  But,  what  is  better  than  all  that,  make  him  con- 
sider the  execution  of  your  wishes  as  a  pleasure  done  to  you,  as 
a  service  tendered  to  you, — in  short  as  a  means  of  contributing 
to  your  happiness. 

But  why,  it  will  be  said,  have  recourse  to  such  complicated 
cares,  if  by  vigorous  punishment,  we  can  immediately  obtain  the 
same  result  ?  Obtain  the  same  result ! — doubtless,  if  the  only 
thing  to  be  considered  were  immediate  obedience  ;  but,  I  repeat 
it,  the  aim  of  education  is  not  to  produce  obedience,  but  to  make 
the  child  feel  pleasure  in  doing  every  thing  we  wish.  He  must 
then  be  truly  convinced  that  in  doing  your  will  he  really  contri- 
butes to  your  happiness  ;  for  man  attaches  himself  to  others  still 
more  by  the  good  he  does  than  by  what  he  receives.  But  can 
a  child  ever  believe  that  he  contributes  to  your  happiness,  and 
consequently  become  attached  to  you  by  acts  of  obedience  which 
you  force  from  him  by  punishment  ?    And  do  you  always  force 
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those  acts  of  obedience  ?  How  many  times  does  it  happen  that 
he  grows  callous  to  what  he  calls  your  tyranny,  and  that  he  would 
rather  bleed  than  yield  to  you  ?  You  have  then  excited  in  his 
soul  malignant  passions,  you  have  made  him  proof  both  to  barbar- 
ity and  weakness,  while  he  regards  himself  as  a  hero  and  a 
martyr. 


EDUCATION   OF   FEMALES. 

Domestic  Management. 

[The  following  practical  suggestions  are  taken  from  the  work 
OD  domestic  education,  mentioned  in  our  last  number.  Several 
of  the  author's  remarks  apply  more  directly  to  the  state  of  edu- 
cation in  England  ;  but  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  observa- 
tions embodied  in  this  article  will  admit  of  a  useful  application 
to  all  attempts  at  improvement  in  the  instruction  of  the  female 
sex.] 

To  that  middling  class  of  life,  to  which  these  thoughts  are 
principally  directed,  there  is  no  female  accomplishmenl  more 
valuable  than  housewifery.  By  that  class  is  it  sufficiently  prized 
as  an  accomplishment  }  or  wisely  inculcated  as  a  necessary 
branch  of  education  ?  It  is  feared  not.  Few  girls  are  regular- 
ly initiated  into  the  various  household  duties  ;  yet,  to  all  girls, 
the  knowledge  of  them  is  essential,  since,  as  wives,  daughters, 
or  sisters,  all  will  probably  have  householdsto  superintend.  How 
extensive  the  mischiefs  caused  by  ignorance  of  housewifery,  we 
every  day  hear  and  see  painful  instances.  The  misery  endured 
by  the  helpless,  untaught  individual,  in  feeling  her  ignorance, 
and  seeing  the  varied  fontis  of  evil  that  ignorance  produces,  must 
be  most  severe.  Let  not  mothers  wilfully  condemn  their  daugh- 
ters to  sorrow,  disgrace,  and  error,  from  which  it  is  so  easy  to 
rescue  them. 

The  duties  of  housewifery  being  generally  of  an  active  and  de- 
sultory nature,  are  usually  very  agreeable  in  the  performance 
to  active  and  variety-loving  young  people.  They  will,  there- 
fore, be  cheerfully  attempted  and  pursued,  and  we  shall  enlarge 
the  pleasures  of  girls,  by  the  same  encouragement  with  which 
we  prosecute  their  improvement. 
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But  there  is  one  caution  that  must  be  undeviatingly  regarded. 
In  pursuing  the  superintendence  of  housekeeping,  girls  must  act 
as  the  mild  but  respected  directors  of  servants,  not  as  their  asso- 
ciates, confidantes,  and  playmates.  This  rule  can  be  eas'dy  ea- 
forced.  Children  should  be  taught  to  regard  servants  as /eUow- 
creatureSy*  as  beings  like  themselves,  prone  to  error,  but  capa- 
ble of  virtue.  At  the  same  time,  they  should  be  taught  that, 
whilst  they  may  love  and  pity  those  beneath  them,  and  respect 
those  above  them,  it  is  always  most  wise  to  choose  their  com- 
panions and  friends,  as  much  as  possible,  in  their  own  rank  :— * 
on  this  principle,  namely,  that  they  may  not  learn  to  domineer 
over  mean  associates,  nor  cringe  beneath  great  ones. 

This  premised,  the  first  lessons  of  housewifery  should  be  prac- 
tised under  the  eye  of  the  mother.  At  fifteen  years  of  age,  a 
girl  will  know  enough  of  arithmetic  to  be  ready  at  accounts,  and 
will  have  sufficient  judgment  to  reason  fairly  on  what  she  observes. 
At  that  age  she  may  occasionally  attend  her  mother  in  her  daily 
visit  to  the  kitchen  and  the  larder.  Let  her  behold  the  arrange- 
ment of  household  business — the  manner  of  giving  directions — 
the  plan  of  furnishing  supplies  ; — she  will  thus  gradually  imbibe 
a  clear  conception  of  all  such  matters — she  will  understand  the 
usefulness  of  method — she  will  find  out  the  usual  consumption 
of  a  family  ; — she  may  be  taught,  hy  example,  to  censure  with 
mildness — to  listen  reasonable  excuses, — to  be  peremptory  in 
just  orders ; — to  know  what  to  expect  from  the  industry,  and 
wjiat  to  pardon  to  the  frailty,  of  domestics. 

To  avoid  a  dangerous  association  with  menials,  it  would  be 
advisable  to  bound  the  exertions  of  the  youthful  housekeeper  to 
superintendence.  Unless  urged  by  imperious  necessity,  let  not 
girls  assist  the  labours  of  servants.  It  is  money  badly  saved  to 
to  make  them  perform  any  humble  business,  which,  for  a  few 
shillings,  could  be  performed  by  a  hireling.  The  mother  had 
better  do  it  herself,  if  she  cannot  afford  those  few  shillings,  or 
dispense  with  smart  clothing  for  herself  or  her  child,  to  meet  the 
expense,  or  be  present  when  her  child  is  so  occupied. 

It  is  not  from  a  sentiment  of  pride  that  this  point  is  so  earnest- 
ly recommended,  but  it  is  from  a  desire  to  check  the  dissemina- 
tion of  error.  When  a  young  lady  and  her  maid  are  engaged 
together  in  some  occupation,  they  must  enter  into  conversation  ; 
now,  of  what  nature  must  that  conversation  prove.     The  maid 

*  In  the  Life  of  Mr.  Edge  worth,  published  by  his  daughter,  it  is  giatifying 
to  read  the  retraction  of  some  of  tnat  gentleman's  severe  strictures  on  ser- 
vants. 
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would  not  understand  the  wiBdom,  nor  relish  the  morality,  ofher 
polite  associate  ;  but  both  maid  and  miss  could  understand,  and, 
we  fear,  both  would  relish,  the  retailed  news  of  the  day — anec- 
dotes of  neighbours  and  petty  scandal.  By  this  power  or  com- 
munication both  maid  and  miss  are  contaminated.  The  menial 
is  encouraged  in  habits  of  espionage  and  scandal,  and  the  mind 
of  the  young  lady  is  irreparably  vulgarized  and  poisoned.  It 
were  better  she  should  perform  the  whole  labour  in  the  parlour 
or  her  own  chamber,  than  that  such  a  fearful  risk  should  be  run 
by  association  with  a  servant. 

The  management  of  the  breakfast  and  tea-table,  will  induce 
some  knowledge  of  performing  the  honours  of  th^  mistress  of  a 
house.  Occasionally,  the  whole  arrangement  of  the  house  may 
devolve  on  the  young  housekeeper.  At  sixteen  she  may  be  in- 
vested in  all  the  rights  and  duties  of  household  superintendence. 
The  mother  may  sometimes  interfere  with  advice,  but  let  the 
whole  responsibility  rest  with  the  daughter,  that  thus,  being 
thrown  on  her  own  powers,  she  may  early  learn  judiciously  to 
exert  thcte  powers.  We  have  seen  girls  of  sixteen  very  judi- 
ciously conduct  household  affairs  ;  and,  when  mistakes  occur,  as 
occur  they  must  to  beginners,  in  all  the  offices  and  buinessesof 
life,  it  is  better  they  should  occur  under  the  paternal  roof,  where 
partial  relatives  are  prompt  to  excuse  and  remedy  ;  than  in  the 
first  days  of  bridal  management,  when  the  agitated  mind  is 
full  of  the  variety  and  novelty  of  its  duties,  and  new  friends  and 
new  kindred  are  less  disposed  to  pardon  and  correct. 

Great  pains  are  taken  to  instil  knowledge  into  the  youthful 
mind  ;  the  memory  is  loaded  with  facts  and  morals,  and  the  va- 
rious branches  of  learning,  in  arts  and  sciences,  are  carefully 
taught.  But,  with  this  knowledge,  and  with  this  learning,  it  is 
necessary,  at  the  same  time,  to  inspire  a  resolution,  and  to  in- 
duce a  habit  of  bringing  the  acquired  information  into  use.  By 
reflecting  on  the  traits  of  character,  and  the  facts  recorded  in  bio- 
graphy, many  excellent  maxims  could  be  drawn  for  the  conduct 
of  life,  and  even  our  skill  in  any  of  the  fine  arts,  and  our  famil- 
iarity in  any  of  the  abstruser  sciences,  might  be  made  subservi- 
ent to  the  purposes  of  domestic  duty.  A  young  lady,  acquaint- 
ed with  the  general  principles  of  chemistry,  could,  with  increas- 
ed intelligence  and  precision,  direct  many  of  the  domestic  ope- 
rations of  a  household  ;  and,  some  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  na- 
ture, (as  developed  in  natural  and  experimental  philosophy,) 
would  tend  to  many  useful  results  in  the  business  of  private  life. 
So  far  from  thinking  it  a  degradation  to  use  the  informaticfo,  ob- 
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tained  from  such  sources^  to  the  puq>08es  of  household^and  domes- 
tic matters,  it  should  be  impressed  on  the  young  mind^that  leammg 
and  wisdom  are  only  valuable  inasmuch  as  they  are  useful ;  and, 
as  women  have  few  opportunities  of  being  of  assistance  in  the 
higher  walks  of  science,  they  will  have  little  chance  of  being  ser- 
viceable, except  in  the  humble,  and  oflen  not  less  important,  la- 
bours of  domestic  life.  Nor  must  they,  like  the  hoarding  wife,  so 
ably  depicted  in  the  Idler,^  store  up  their  treasures,  without  plan 
or  prospect  of  bringing  them  into  daily  use,  whilst  anticipating 
future  demand  for  the  accumulated  stock. 

'  I  do  not  inquire  how  much  you  have  read  and  studied  on  the 
human  powers. ;  but  I  ask  how  you  exert  those  powers  ?'  This 
is  one  of  many  powerful  passages  in  EpictetuSy  as  rendered  to  us 
by  Miss  Carter. 
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h^anl  EductUion  ;  or  Remarks  on  the  Importance  of  Educating  the 
Infant  Poor,  from  the  age  of  eighteen  months  to  seven  years  ;  trit& 
an  account  of  some  of  the  Irfant  Schools  in  Englandyand  the  SyS' 
tern  of  Education  there  adopted  :  selected  and  abridged  from  the 
works  of  Wilderspiny  Goyder,  and  others^  adapted  to  the  use  of  In- 
fant Schools  in  America*  By  a  Friend  to  the  Poor.  New- York. 
1827.     18mo.    pp.  108. 

First  Annual  Report  of  the  Iff  ant  School  Society  of  the  City  of  New- 
York.  hstUuted  May  23,  1827.  New-York.  1828.  8vo. 
pp.  16. 

The  subject  of  our  present  article,  our  readers  will  recollect 
as  one  to  which  their  attention  was  often  directed  in  the  early 
numbers  of  the  Journal.  Infant  schools  were,  at  the  time  when 
our  labours  commenced,  a  charitable  undertaking  but  recently  at- 
tempted, and  restricted  to  a  few  of  the  larger  cities  of  England. 
Since  that  period,  the  experiment  has,  by  its  singular  success, 
commended  itself  to  the  countenance  and  the  exertions  of  the 
benevolent  throughout  that  country  ;  and  latterly  it  has  been  in* 
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troduced  in  several  of  the  most  populous  cities  io  the  United 
States.  Where  it  has  been  fairly  tried,  there  has  been,  we  be- 
lieve, but  one  opinion  of  its  merits.  It  is  found  to  be  a  most  ef- 
fective means  of  promoting  early  improvement,  in  that  class  of 
the  community  to  which  chiefly  it  ha^  hitherto  been  confined. 
A  degree  of  apprehension,  however,  is  entertained  by  some,  that 
the  results  of  the  introduction  of  infant  schools,  though  salutary 
in  the  case  of  the  neglected  population  of  European  cities,  may 
not  be  found  so  advantageous  to  the  condition  and  character  of 
the  poorer  class  among  us.  In  the  larger  towns  of  England,  and 
especially  in  those  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  sub- 
sist by  manufactures,  there  must  be  a  numerous  class  whose  cir- 
stances  and  whose  views  of  life  are  so  little  elevated,  that  they 
are  equally  unable  and  unwilling  to  make  the  requisite  sacrifices 
for  the  proper  education  of  their  children  ;  and  that  in  such  cases 
some  benevolent  measures  should  be  taken  for  improving  the 
condition  of  the  rising  generation,  is  certainly  desirable.  In  the 
United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  few  or  no  obstacles  exist,  it  is 
said,  to  the  general  diffusion  of  the  benefits  of  education. 
The  humblest  of  the  people  are  able  to  educate  their  children 
respectably  ;  and  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  found  reluctant  to  be 
at  the  necessary  expense.  To  offer,  therefore,  the  aid  of  gratu- 
itous schools,  for  any  stage  of  instruction,  is  either  superfluous 
or  injurious  ;  as  it  only  professes  to  facilitate  what  adready  is 
found  sufficiently  easy,  or — which  would  prove  a  serious  detri- 
ment to  the  spirit  and  character  of  the  people — would  induce  a 
tendency  to  reliance  on  the  efforts  of  others  for  what  each  indi- 
yidual  should  be  led  to  procure  by  his  own  enterprize  and  dili- 
gence. Schools  of  the  kind  alluded  to,  are,  it  is  said,  a  valua- 
ble link  in  the  chain  of  society,  where  it  is  desirable  that  the 
poor  should  feel  their  dependence  on  the  rich  ;  but  they  must 
prove  worse  than  useless  where  self-reliance  and  independent 
exertion  are,  in  a  peculiar  sense,  the  basis  of  the  common  wel- 
fare. 

A  doubt  of  a  more  general  nature  is  also  entertained  with  re- 
gard to  the  benefits  of  these  schools.  It  is  objected  to  them  that 
they  furnish  occasion  for  remissness  in  the  discharge  of  paren- 
tal duties,  by  devolving  the  care  of  infancy  on  teachers,  instead 
of  leaving  with  the  mother  the  full  weight  and  responsibleness 
of  her  natural  relation.  The  strength  of  domestic  attachment 
in  the  child  is  also  said  to  be  weakened,  by  removing  him  for  a 
considerable  part  of  the  day  from  home,  and  furnishing  him  with 
enjoyments  of  a  higher  kind  than  he  could  experience  there. 
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All  these  objections  are  such  as  present  themselves  at  the  oat* 
set  of  an  infant  school,  rather  than  those  which  are  reported  9S- 
ter  opportunity  has  been  afforded  for  applying  the  test  of  expe- 
rience.    That  they  are  not  well  founded  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  prove  at  great  length.     In  the  maritime  cities,  if  not  in  the 
manufacturing  towns  of  this  country,  there  is  constantly  on  the 
increase  a  large  class  of  the  people,  in  circumstances  too  nearly 
resembling  those  of  the  corresponding  portion  of  the  community 
in  England, — prone  to  neglect  the  education  of  their  children  or 
indulging  in  habits  which  disable  them  for  that  duty.     The  great 
evil  of  an  ignorant  and  vicious  and  helpless  population,  must  ere 
long  ensue  from  such  a  state  of  things,  unless  a  timely  and  eflec- 
tual  remedy  is  applied.     Such  a  remedy  is  offered  by  the  infant 
schools  ;  and  certainly  it  is  much  to  be  preferred  that  the  reme- 
dy should  be  found  too  easily  and  generally  accessible,  than  that 
the  disease  should  be  permitted  to  spread  till  fatal  consequences 
are  unavoidable.     But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the  establish- 
ment of  infant  schools  lowers 'the  standard  of  responsibility  or  of 
exertion  on  the  part  of  parents.     These  schools,  when  rightly 
managed,  become  fruitful  sources  of  direct  good  to  the  parents 
of  the  pupils,  and  to  the  community  at  large.     When  a  school 
of  this  sort  is  once  in  operation,  and  its  benefits  begin  to  be  felt, 
a  small  sum,  sufBcient  to  incite  the  parent  to  exertion,  is  requir- 
ed for  the  tuition  of  the  children  ;  so  that  an  additional  induce- 
ment to  industry  and  economy  and  personal  independence,  is 
actually  brought  to  bear  upon  that  class  of  society  for  whose 
benefit  the  school  is  intended.     Great  moral  improvement  and 
entire  reformation  have,  in  several  well  authenticated  instances, 
been  produced  in  this  way. 

As  to  the  supposed  evil  of  diminishing  the  sense  of  maternal 
responsibility,  there  is  likewise  a  mistake.  It  is  unfortunately 
too  true  that  in  some  of  our  larger  cities  there  are  not  a  few 
mothers  whose  personal  habits  disqualify  them  entirely  for  any 
charge  of  a  moral  nature,  and  very  many  whose  lives  are  neces- 
sarily so  occupied  in  toil,  that  they  can  devote  but  very  little 
time  or  attention  to  their  maternal  duties.  In  such  cases,  aid  of 
one  kind  or  other  is  indispensable  ;  and  the  question  whether  do- 
mestic affection  may  not  thus  be  weakened,  if  it  is  not  in  itself 
a  mere  refinement  of  prejudice,  must  yield  to  the  urgency 
of  greater  considerations.  In  some  cases  such  as  are  now  al- 
luded to,  a  strong  attachment  to  home  is  neither  possible  nor  de- 
sirable -J  but  wherever  it  is  so,  the  influence  of  the  infant  school 
is  to  strengthen  rather  than  to  impair  it :  the  temporary  absence 
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and  the  interval  of  care  operate  as  a  relief  on  the  one  hand,  and 
as  a  fresh  impulse  to  affection  on  the  other* 

But,  leaving  these  extreme  cases,  there  are  few  mothers,  though 
unburdened  with  any  employment  but  what  arises  from  their  own 
household  affairs,  that  would  not  be  aided  in  their  exertions,  by 
the  relief  afforded  through  an  infant  school,  and  very  few  young 
children  that  would  not  be  benefited  by  the  social  enjoyments 
and  the  mental  cultivation  of  which  they  might  there  partake. 

The  question  at  issue  is  simply  this,  whether  it  is  advisable  to 
commence  education  a  few  years  earlier  than  has  been  usual  hith- 
erto, and  in  a  way  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the  disposition  of 
early  childhood  and  of  infancy.  The  answer  to  such  a  question 
must  depend,  of  course,  on  the  practicability  and  adaptation  of 
the  methods  employed  or  proposed  for  applying  education  at  so 
early  a  stage  of  life  ;  and  to  these  points  it  may  not  be  disad- 
vantageous to  revert,  especially  as  our  chief  object  at  present 
is,  to  suggest  the  application  of  some  parts  of  the  infant  school 
system  to  elementary  education  in  all  schools  in  which  young 
children  are  taught. 

The  methods  adopted  in  most  infant  schools  are  derived,  with 
more  or  less  modification,  from  the  plan  of  instruction  adopted 
by  the  philanthropic  Pestalozzi,  whose  characteristic  excellence 
as  an  instructor  was  that  he  made  it  his  great  aim  to  promote  an 
equal  and  proportionate  cultivation  of  all  the  powers  of  the  hu- 
man being, — of  all,  at  least,  which  might  be  classed  under  the 
three  great  heads  of  the  iniellecly  the  affections,  and  the  corporeal 
faculties.  If  any  preference  among  these  was  manifested  at  all 
by  him,  it  was  in  favour  of  the  culture  of  the  heart,  as  the  grand 
source  of  character  and  o{  happiness. 

In  the  infant  school  system,  this  peculiar  feature  has  been 
made  more  prominent  still  ;  and  while  neither  the  understanding 
nor  the  health  of  the  pupils  is  overlooked,  the  great  object  is  to 
develope  and  cherish  the  better  affections.  On  this  part  of  our 
subject,  however,  it  is  unnecessary  to  enter  at  great  length  ;  as 
our  readers  are  already  in  possession  of  all  the  information  con- 
cerning it,  which  could  be  collected  from  the  works  of  Wilson, 
AVilderspin,  and  Goyder  ;  the  practical  and  the  most  interesting 
parts  of  whose  publications  were  transcribed  at  intervals,  in  our 
first  two  volumes.  Occasional  references  to  these  extracts  would 
extend  and  fill  up  the  slight  outline  which  we  now  attempt,  chiefly 
for  the  advantage  of  such  of  our  readers  as  did  not  commence 
with  the  early  numbers  of  the  Journal. 
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The  object  of  infant  schools,  it  has  been  mentioned,  is  to  ef* 
feet  something  for  the  intellectual  and  moral  improvement  of 
young  children,  by  methods  harmonizing  with  the  cultivation  of 
heahh  and  the  immediate  gratification  of  the  propensity  for 
enjoyment  at  that  early  age.  All  these  objects  are  pursued  in 
combination,  or  in  a  varied  and  pleasing  succession,  afford- 
ing that  occasional  relief,  and  that  charm  of  novelty,  which  the 
tender  years  of  the  scholar  require.  Healthful  exercise  and 
play  and  intervals  of  rest  are  judiciously  interspersed  with  men- 
tal occupations  ;  and  sometimes  these  are  united  in  a  particular 
form  of  amusement.  The  direct  instruction  given  by  the  teach- 
er is  imparted  chiefly  in  conversation,  enlivened  by  question  and 
answer,  and  so  managed  as  gently  to  guide  the  infant  mind  to 
useful  thought,  without  denying  it  the  animating  consciousness 
of  its  own  voluntary  action.  The  cultivation  of  good  disposi- 
tions being  the  great  object  of  these  schools,  every  lesson  is 
made,  as  far  as  possible,  to  subserve  this  great  point ;  it  is  to 
this  end  also  that  so  much  attention  is  devoted  to  the  present 
happiness  of  the  children.  The  intellectual  instruction  given  in 
the  infant  schools  is  carefully  adapted  to  the  capacity  and  the 
circumstances  of  childhood.  The  teacher  makes  it  his  endeav- 
our to  render  every  subject  familiar  to  his  scholars,  by  full  and 
interesting  explanations,  and  by  appropriate  questions,  and  in  all 
cases  in  which  it  is  practicable,  by  resorting  to  visible  objects  or 
to  representations  of  them.  The  memory  is  charged  with  noth- 
ing which  is  not  rendered  intelligible  or  applied  in  some  practi- 
cal way.  Even  the  elementary  tables  of  arithmetic  are  learned 
in  useful  and  pleasing  forms  ;  and  not  unfrequently  the  repeti- 
tion of  them  is  performed  along  with  some  active  bodily  exer- 
cise, to  the  movements  of  which  the^  are  recited  in  measured 
time. 

The  result  of  all  these  arrangements  is,  as  might  naturally  be 
expected,  an  overflowing  happiness  on  the  part  of  the  children, 
and  much  gratification  to  the  teacher.  The  irksomeness  of  sub- 
jection is  lost  in  cheerful  and  voluntary  compliance,  produced,  in 
a  great  measure,  by  sympathy  ;  and  the  sternness  of  control  is 
displaced  by  the  air  and  manner  of  affectionate  interest.  A  pre- 
dominating spirit  of  aflection  becomes  visible  throughout  the 
school  ;  and  the  first  steps  in  education  are  made  to  increase 
rather  than  check  the  pleasures  of  childhood. 

What  we  have  now,  for  brevity's  sake,  expressed  in  general 
terms,  may  be  illustrated  by  one  or  two  references  to  the  meth- 
ods generally  adopted   in  the   instruction  of  infant  schools. 
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Healih  has  been  mentioned,  as  one  prominent  object  in  the  man- 
agement of  these  schools  :  this  is  promoted  by  a  strict  regard 
to  cleanliness  of  person,  by  large  airy  rooms,  spacious  play- 
grounds, free  exercise,  frequent  change  of  position,  comfortable 
accommodations,  and  the  exhilarating  tendency  of  all  the  ar- 
rangements of  the  school.  In  addition  to  all  which,  is  the  maternal 
care  of  a  judicious  female,  in  whatever  requires  her  attention  to 
their  comfort.  As  specimens  o£  intellectttal  instruction  in  these 
schools,  we  may  refer  to  the  ingenious  methods  of  teaching  in 
reading  and  spelling,  to  the  lessons  in  natural  history,  illustrated 
by  plates,  and  to  the  conversations  on  various  objects  of  common 
use,  in  which  specimens  of  the  different  articles  are  used.  These 
and  many  other  exercises  which  our  present  space  will  not 
permit  us  to  mention,  draw  out  the  minds  of  children  with 
a  peculiar  force  and  felicity,  and  not  in  arbitrary  and  mechan- 
ical ways,  but  in  such  as  bear  the  nearest  possible  resemblance 
to  the  daily  action  of  the  mind  in  the  common  concerns  of  life. 

The  moral  instruction  imparted  in  the  infant  schools,  is  drawn 
in  part  from  interesting  stories,  some  of  which  are  taken  from 
the  scriptures  ;  but  it  is  made,  with  peculiar  success,  to  emanate 
from  the  teacher's  tones  and  looks,  from  the  prevailing  happi- 
ness of  all,  and  from  every  arrangement  and  contrivance  of  the 
school. 

These  are  but  glances  at  this  copious  and  interesting  subject, 
which  at  present  we  must  leave  our  readers  to  pursue  for  them- 
selves in  the  little  volume  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  or  in  the  numbers  of  the  Journal. 

We  hasten  to  the  consideration  of  the  question  how  far  the 
methods  adopted  in  infant  schools  might  be  useful  in  all  elemen- 
tary schools  for  little  children.  Here  there  is  no  doubt  abun- 
dant room  for  the  exercise  of  personal  judgment  in  relation  to 
the  age  and  condition  of  children  in  particular  schools,  leaving 
the  teacher  to  determine  what  particular  methods  would  prove 
suitable  and  useful,  and  to  what  extent  or  with  what  modifica- 
tions they  should  be  introduced.  A  few  of  the  principal  fea- 
tures of  the  infant  school  system,  however,  are  evidently  adapt- 
ed to  early  education  in  general,  and  would  accelerate  the  pro- 
gress of  young  children  in  those  branches  to  which  their  atten- 
tion is  usually  directed,  besides  introducing  several  not  common- 
ly included  in  elementary  tuition.  In  addition  to  which  consid- 
erations one  of  greater  moment  may  be  urged, — we  mean  the 
general  improvement  of  the  whole  mind,  by  the  increased  activ- 
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ity  of  its  powers,  and  its  direction  to  new  and  interesting  ob- 
jects, as  well  as  its  more  full  enjoyment  from  its  own  action. 

One  prominent  and  striking  advantage  of  the  arrangements 
usually  adopted  in  infant  schools,  is  the  liberal  provision  made 
for  the  accommodation  and  contort  of  Ike  children.  In  the  thir- 
teenth chapter  of  Mrs.  Bethune's  compilation,  {Infant  Education,) 
are  several  useful  observations  on  the  importance  of  having  a 
large  play-ground  attached  to  every  school  of  this  description  ; 
and  some  very  interesting  facts  are  mentioned  in  illustration, 
which  are  drawn  from  the  experience  and  ohservation  of  the 
teachers  of  these  schools,  and  which  show  that  the  good  results 
thus  obtained  are  not  confined  to  the  improvement  of  health  or 
the  present  gratification  of  the  children,  but  extend  to  a  fine  in- 
fluence on  their  temper  and  disposition  and  their  behaviour  to 
one  another.  In  most  schools  for  young  children,  there  is  too 
little  attention  paid  to  any  advantage  of  this  sort  ;  and  the  teach- 
er is  daily  annoyed  by  the  irksome  restlessness  or  entire  languor 
of  the  little  pupils,  whose  health  and  comfort  are  meanwhile  se- 
riously impaired  by  daily  neglect. 

The  rooms  used  for  infant  schools  are  described  as  large,  airj, 
and  cheerful  in  their  aspect,  comfortably  seated,  and  furnished 
with  pleasing  objects  of  various  kinds,  and  attractive  pictures. 
In  this  way  health  is  much  promoted,  the  spirits  of  the  children 
are  enlivened,  and  their  minds  kept  in  constant  action.  All 
these  circumstances  form  a  striking  contrast  to  the  small,  con- 
fined, and  often  dismal  apartments,  in  which  elementary  schools 
are  usually  taught ;  the  scholars  for  the  most  part  crowded  on 
one  another,  and  incommoded  in  every  way,  as  well  as  exposed 
to  serious  injury  from  defective  ventilation  or  from  ill-regulated 
currents  of  cold  or  damp  air.  That  in  such  instances  occasion- 
al dullness  or  ill  humour  should  pervade  the  whole  school  is  not 
at  all  wonderful,  when  we  recollect  how  easily  the  feelings  and 
even  the  intellect  of  childhood  are  influenced  by  external  ob- 
jects. 

The  frequent  change  of  posture  in  I 
exercises  suggests  another  practicab 
schools.  Inactivity  of  mind  and  a  si 
of  body,  go  necessarily  together.  Ii 
is  naturally  lively,  impelling  to  involi 
of  attitude,  and  to  an  almost  incessa 

ness  of  the  bodily  frame  renders  it  peculiarly  susceptible  ol »"" 
fluence  whether  good  or  bad  ;  and  this  circumstance  gives  avast 
and  unfavourable  scope  to  the  prevailing  management  of  juveo" 
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ile  scholars.  One  or  two  prescribed  attitudes  are  all  that  are  al- 
lowed to  a  child,  for  the  whole  space  of  several  hours ;  and  ev- 
ery inclination  to  motion  or  to  rest,  at  variance  with  these,  be- 
comes a  fault.  If  led  to  the  genial  guidance  of  nature,  the  lit- 
tle suflerer  would  have  relieved  himself  by  perhaps  a  hundred 
movements  or  changes  of  posture  within  that  time.  We  must 
not  be  told  that  children  cannot  be  taught  without  perpetual 
stillness  :  this  is  proved  to  be  a  mere  assumption,  by  the  regu- 
lation of  every  monitorial  school,  and  most  of  all  by  the  schools 
for  infants.  In  these  it  is  shown  that  children  may  learn  and  say 
their  lessons,  too,  in  a  vast  variety  of  attitudes  and  movements, 
without  any  other  consequence  than  that  of  enlivening  the  mind 
as  well  as  the  body  ;  and  cheerful  and  constant  activity  is  per- 
haps a  better  early  disciphne  for  most  kinds  of  business,  than 
all  the  learning  of  a  college.  An  excellent  arrangement  in  the 
method  of  managing  the  infant  schools,  is  that  of  allowing  a 
change  of  place  and  a  little  exercise  or  recreation  at  short  in- 
tervals throughout  the  school  hours.  All  this  could  very  easily 
be  carried  into  effect  in  most  elementary  schools. 

The  great  attention  paid  to  moral  improvement  is  another  dis- 
tinguishing feature  in  the  infant  school  plan.     This  is  made,  in 
fact,  the  great   business  of  the  instructor  ;  and  it  is  carried  on 
in  a  variety  of  ways,  appealing  to  all  the  faculties  in  turn,  and 
securing  the  whole  attention  of  the  children,  by  the  interesting 
and  ingenious  methods  in  which  it  is  conducted.     Moral  instruc- 
tion, in  these  schools,  comes  with  more  frequency  and  with 
greater  impressiveness  than  in  others  ;  and  it  is  wrought  up  with 
every  lesson  and  every  exercise  which  is  performed.     Its  chief 
excellence  is  the  mild  and  affectionate  manner  of  teaching*  and 
directing  on  the  part  of  the  instructors,  proceeding  from  their 
entire  devotedness  to  the  happiness  and  the  improvement  of  their 
charge.     In  most  primary  schools,  an  observer  cannot  but  be 
struck  with  the  harsh  or  impatient  manner  of  the  teachers,  and 
their  apparent  forgetfulness  of  the  feelings  which  they  are  crush- 
ing in  early  childhood,  but  which  a  kind  and  considerate  treat- 
ment might  have  cherished  into  the  truest  sensibilities  and  finest 
graces  of  character.     Firmness,  we  would  never  deny,  is  an  in- 
dispensable requisite  in  good  management  ;  but  firmness  is  not 
coarseness,  nor  temper,  nor  abruptness,  nor  repulsive  sternness. 
This  subject  is  one  of  great  moment  from  its  influence  on  per- 
sonal habit,  long  af\er  the  days  of  childhood  have  passed  away. 
Teachers  can  never  be  too  careful  in  regard  to  what  emotions 
they  habitually  cause  their  scholars  to  sympathize  with,  and  ul- 
voL.  in. — NO.  VI.  45 
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timately  to  express.  Nor  can  any  efiectnal  improvement  of  tem- 
per or  of  manners  be  imparted  by  one  who  consciously  and  re- 
peatedly fails  to  keep  the  great  law  of  human  love  in  its  most 
obvious  requirements.  Above  all  men  a  teacher  needs  to  know 
his  own  spirit  and  habitual  tendencies,  (hat  he  may  throw  no 
hindrance  in  the  way  of  childhood  in  its  progress  to  mature  «ad 
active  virtue, — that  he  may  watch  with  skill  and  effect  oyer 
the  minds  which  are  expanding  and  forming  under  his  care,  and 
which  he  may  injure  or  benefit  for  ever. 

The  inieUeclwU  instruction  communicated  in  the  infant  schools 
suggests  several  improvements,  which  might  be  easily  transfer- 
red to  others.  In  most  elementary  schools,  teachers  are  con- 
tent to  confine  their  exertions  to  mere  tuition  in  reading  and 
spelling.  But  the  infant  schools  have  satisfactorily  shown  that 
there  are  many  subjects  level  even  to  the  capacity  of  infants,  which 
may  be  introduced  in  early  education,  and  many  ways  in  which 
the  minds  of  young  children  may  be  employed  to  great  advantage 
as  well  as  with  much  pleasure.  Exercises  in  counting,  in  re- 
citing arithmetical  and  other  useful  tables,  hymns,  and  moral 
verses, — exercises  on  the  appearances,  qualities  and  uses  of  ob- 
jects, the  history  of  plants  and  minerals,  the  habits  of  animals, 
are  all  occasionally  employed  to  interest  and  instruct  the  mind. 

The  very  toys  used  in  play  are  rendered  serviceable  to  in- 
struction ;  and  the  practice  of  singing  is  in  some  schools  regularly 
attended  to.  From  these  and  similar  sources  the  teachers  of 
primary  schools  might  draw  much  interesting  and  useful  employ- 
ment for  their  pupils. 

The  method  of  imparting  instruction  at  the  infant  schools  has 
also  many  excellent  points  of  distinction.  It  is  chiefly  a  recourse 
to  free  conversation,  interspersed  with  questions  and  enlivened 
with  abundant  illustrations,  and  carried  home  to  the  understand- 
ing and  the  feelings  of  the  little  listeners,  in  various  ways,  sug- 
gested by  the  experience  and  the  watchful  observation  of  the  in- 
structor. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  reluctance  that  we  leave  this  interesting 
subject  for  another  opportunity.  In  the  meantime,  we  would 
recommend  the  publications  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  subject  of  infant  schools,  or  of  doing  something  for  the  im- 
provement of  early  education  generally.  The  volume  entitled 
^  Infant  Education '  will,  we  think,  prove  an  interesting  book  to 
parents  as  well  as  teachers.     In  the  course  of  this  article  our 
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references  to  the  work  have  been  general  rather  than  paittc- 
ular  ;  and  we  have  forborne  to  quote  from  it,  chiefly  becanse 
moat  of  its  contents  occur  in  former  numbers  of  the  Joarnal,  in 
articles  extracted  from  the  same  sources  (rom  which  the  work 
itself  is  compiled.  From  the  £eport,  of  which  we  have  copied 
Uie  title  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  transcribe  the  followii^  in* 
teresting  paragraphs. 

The  Society  was  formed  and  organized  June,  28,  under  the  patronage  of 
His  Excellency  the  Governor. 

As  soon  as  sufficient  funds  weie  collected  to  warrant  the  commencement  of 
operations,  a  School  was  opened  July  16,  in  the  basement  story  of  the  Canal- 
street  Church,  which  is  known  as  ln»nt  School,  No.  I.  The  names  of  170 
children  are  registered  ;  the  average  attendance,  from  60  to  100  ;*  two  teachers 
are  employed,  and  an  assistant  whose  business  is  to  attend  to  the  smaller  chil- 
dren,  make  the  fires,  sweep  the  school  rooms,  &c. 

During  the  summer  and  fall  mooths,  many  parents  availed  themselves  of  the 
privilege  of  sending  their  younger  children ;  but  owing  to  die  state  of  the 
weather,  few  under  three  years  have  attended  during  the  winter.  Of  iho3e 
children  from  three  to  six  years,  who  have  been  pretty  regular  in  their  atten- 
dance during  five  or  six  months,  nearly  all  can  read  or  spell  the  lessons  on  the 
boards,  and  many  the  scripture  lessons,  repeat  the  tables  in  arithmetic,  add,sub- 
stract,  and  multiply  on  the  numeration  feume,  and  on  the  lesson  boards ;  are 
well  acquainted  with  scripture  history,  from  the  creation  to  the  Exodus  of  the 
children  of  Israel ;  the  birth,  and  part  of  the  history  of  Christ ;  the  ten  com- 
mandments, and  many  hymns  and  moral  songs,  which  they  repeat  and  dug  ; 
they  have  some  knowledge  of  the  natural  history  of  animals,  illustrated  by  pic- 
tures ;  analyze  various  moral  lessons,  and  begin  to  have  some  knowledge  of 
grammar;  all  which  instruction  is  illustrated  by  sensible  objects  and  actions. 

It  is  with  peculiar  satisfaction  they  report  the  approbation  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Public  School  Society,  who  nave  visited  their  School,  and  made  such 
honourable  mention  of  their  mode  of  instruction  to  their  Society,  that  a  school, 
on  the  same  plan,  will  shortly  be  opened  in  Public  School,  No.  10,  and  placed 
under  the  motherly  care  of  a  committee  fiom  this  society.  They  have  also  the 
pleasure  to  state,  that  letters,  requesting  information  on  the  subject  of  infant 
education,  have  been  received  from  various  parts,  and  infant  schools  are  now 
either  contemplated  or  in  actual  operation,  in  Philadelphia,  Troy,  Albany,  Bos- 
ton, Norfolk,  Ya.,  Niagara,  U.  C,  and  in  several  parts  of  Connecticut  Many 
strangers  visit  the  school  to  gain  information,  with  a  view  to  establish  them 
when  they  return  to  their  respective  homes. 

The  best  arguments,  we  think,  in  favour  of  infant  schools,  will 
prove  to  be  those  which  present  experiments  are  furnishing. 
Opposition  to  these  estabhshments  cannot  )ong  exist,  in  the  fhce 
of  facts  such  as  every  observer  may  witness  in  these  schools. 
We  hope  they  will  multiply  as  rapidly  as  they  are  required,  and 
long  continue  to  offer  to  the  children  of  all  classes  of  the  com- 
munity the  great  boon  of  a  useful  early  education.  We  should 
regret  their  being  restricted  to  any  condition  in  life.  They  of- 
fer benefits  highly  desirable  to  all, — healthful  exercise,  useful 

«  April  19,  laoe,  130  to  150-eo. 
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occupation,  innocent  enjoyment,  and  good  indhmction.    They 

coroe  to  the  aid  of  mothers  in  their  arduous  charge,  and  where 
maternal  care  is  wanting,  they  do  much  towards  supplying  it. 
They  lay  in  season  the  foundation  of  elementary  discipline  and 
moral  improvement,  and  contribute  elfectually  to  form  that 
character  which,  when  it  becomes  general,  constitutes  the  true 
and  permanent  prosperity  of  nations. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


KLIZABETU     FEMALE   ACADEMY,   WASHINGTON,   MISSISSIPPI. 

Extracts fiom  tht  Annwil  Report  oftht  Prineipal,Mr$.  Caroline  M,  Tha^- 

Mach  attention  has  been  paid  to  exercifle  and  regimen ;  e»peciaUy  by  <^ 
excellent  president,  whose  nntiring  care  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated. 
Believing  that  a  healthy  development  of  die  physical  powers  is  an  important 
part  of  education,  we  have  encouraged  the  young  ladies  under  our  care  to  teke 
that  kind  and  degree  oT  exercise  which  experience  and  philosophy  have  united 
to  recommend.  Early  rising  is  enforced  upon  all,  and,  in  summer,  the  young 
ladles  are  accustomed  to  walk  before  sunrise,  and  the  varied  and  romantic  sce- 
nery which  surrounds  us,  renders  our  morning  walks  not  only  healthful,  but 
delightfully  pleasant. 

I  nave  received  much  assistance,  in  the  discharge  of  my  various  responsible 
duties,  by  the  timely  visits  of  ladies  appointed  by  your  honourable  board,  as 
*  acting  patronesses,'  of  the  institution.  The  state  of  the  dormitories,  the  dresa 
and  deportment  of  the  young  ladies ;  and  the  general  economy  of  the  steward's 
department  have  been  objects  of  their  especial  attention.  Under  their  active 
and  vigilant  superintendence,  habits  of  order  and  neatness  are  acquired,  which 
are  indispensable  in  the  female  character. 

In  assigning  rank  no  regard  is  paid  to  seniority ;  and  promotions  are  made  af- 
ter a  strict  examination  on  previous  studies.  A  brief  view  of  the  qualifications 
required  to  attain  a  respectable  standing  in  the  respective  sections  will  enable 
ypu  to  judge  of  the  progress  and  character  of  the  school. 

Jumor  CloM. — 2d  Section.  Qualifications  required  In  this  section  are — »**^ 
ing  with  ease  and  propriety  ;  some  facility  in  mental  arithmetic,  on  the  plto  f" 
Colbum ;  ability  to  perform  the  simpler  operations  of  written  arithmetic,  wri- 
ing ;  general  outline  of  geography,  and  a  ready  use  of  maps. 

1st  Section.  Ready  application  of  the  primary  rules  of  arithmetic,  with  an 
accurate  knowledge  of  the  necessary  tables ;  etymology ;  general  and  particu- 
lar geography ;  some  facility  in  drawing  maps  ut>m  memory,  and  history  of  the 
United  States. 

Senior  Class. — 8d  Section.  The  rules  of  syntax  ;  some  facility  in  parsing; 
arithmetic  ;  to  include  simple  proportion,  with  its  ready  application  lo  bills  and 
Accounts;  accurate  and  minute  knowledge  of  modem  geography;  linear  draw- 
ing begun. 

3d  Section.  Astronomy  and  natural  philosophy  begun ;  Blairs  lectures  on 
rhetoric ;  principles  of  linear  drawing,  uid  projecting  maps;  principles  of  civ- 
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il  iroremmeDt,  and  coiwtitution  and  history  of  the  United  States;  ancient  geog- 
raphy begun. 

Ist  Section.  Accurate  and  minute  knowledG^e  of  goremment,  of  ancient 
and  modern  geography ;  Blair's  Lectures;  Mrs.  Bryan's  conversations  on  nat- 
ural philosophy ;  general  outline  of  ancient  history  ;  arithmetic,  to  include  the 
elctraction  of  roots  and  fractions;  general  knowledge  of  the  piinciples  of  botany 
on  the  Linnean  system  of  classification  ;  chemistry  and  intellectual  philosophy 
begun. 

The  whole  number  who  have  entered  the  several  classes  during  the  year  is 
107.  The  number  who  have  left  the  school  is  49 ;  of  these,  13  were  members 
of  the  first  section.  Six  have  studied  the  four  first  books  of  Euclid,  and  pur- 
sued with  success  alljthe  required  studies  of  their  class,  together  with  French 
and  Latin  which  are  permitted  exercises.  The  other  seven  maintained  a  re- 
spectable standing  in  their  section.  Eleven  were  members  of  the  second  sec- 
tion, and  twenty  five  were  advanced  no  farther  than  the  junior  class.  Of  the 
filty  eiffht  who  remain  in  school,  forty  are  members  of  the  senior  class,  sixteen 
in  the  nrst,  thirteen  in  the  second,  and  eleven  in  the  third  section.  A  part  of 
the  first  section  study  Euclid's  Elements,  and  the  whole  are  engaged  in  chem- 
istry, natural,  moral,  and  intellectual  philosophy,  and  a  general  review  of  former 
studies.  There  is  at  present  no  Latin  class.  In  the  French  ten  have  advanc- 
ed so  far  as  to  be  able  to  read  and  translate. — JVew-Vork  ChrUtian  Advocate. 

[The  excellent  remarks  on  the  spirit  and  effects  of  mutual  instruction  we 
shall  transcribe  at  length,  in  another  number.] 


ACADEMIES    IN   NEW-YORK. 

From  the  late  report  of  the  Regents  of  the  New -York  University,  it  appears 
that  forty  five  incorporated  Academies,  subject  to  theb  visitation,  have  30d0 
students,  of  whom  1240  pursued  classical  studies,  or  the  highest  branches  of 
English  education,  or  both,  for  six  months  of  the  last  year.  The  sum  of  $10,000 
fiom  the  literary  fUnd,  was  distributed  to  these  Academies,  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  students  in  each,  of  the  class  above  described. 


HAEVARD   UNIVERSITY. 


At  a  meeting  of  die  Board  of  Overseers  of- the  University,  (May  8th,)  the 
Corporation  reported  the  resignation  of  the  President,  and  according  to  usage 
asked  the  advice  of  the  BcNUtl.  The  overseers  in  reply  advised  the  Corpora- 
.tlon  to  proceed  to  make  choice  of  a  president,  to  supply  the  vacancy,  as  soon 
as  may  be.  A  rote  passed  the  board  imanimously,  expressing,  their  high  sense 
of  the  services  of  the  late  President 


PUBLIC    LATIN   SCHOOL  OF   BOSTON. 

Mr.  Benjamin  A.  Gould  having  resigned  the  charge  (^this  faistitntioD,  Mr. 
Leverett  has  beenfappointed  to  the  officeXof  Master. 
Mr.  Oonld*!  valuable  services  to  classical  educatioo  we  have  dad  occasion 
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^1^^  ^  direction  and  review  of  the  regular  teachers,  and  it 

'^^  every  schoUr  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  heir 

"^<^  S  found  to  be  no  detriment  to  their  advancement 

'^k.  ^  ^  same  time,  leads  them  into  habits  of  accurate 

"^^^      ^^^v         *^  ^*  ''®'"^*'*®®^  ^^^  correctness  of  communica- 

^v^*^        ^^^»        "^  'tudy,  are  not  so  readily  gained. 

^^T^>^  "^  ^       *  ',  in  which  all  the  important  branches 

,'^<>^''^'^lt^     ^^  'n  regular  classes  advancing  in  due 

<-^  -i^-,  "*^  "^      ^^  ora  the  lower  to  the  higher.    In 

'^  '^*;^V^'  '^Sl ''^     ^J^  ^nguages  will  be  taught  in  a  sep-  ) 

'^^''^^  ^;,-  ^K^f^       ^t  '  be  added,  whenever  the  calls 

^''^o^*^^  *^%v    ^  ^^®  Trustees  to  employ  a 

"■         ^^  <^  "^  ^  '^      ^U- 

1,^"'^        '^^'^x.  '^  '^'^     ^V        *€^  .ut  50  acres,  on  which, 

<*?  *^         "^  '^^'  ^  '^  ^      ^k  •^  .uents  are  pleasantly  and 

V^'^^   ♦^       %'%'S^%'^  '**•  -^'  and  it  is  the  design  of  the 

<3^  -^^"^^       ^  '^^fe/'^^u  "^  connect  with  the  institution 

'  <;  *^  '^^'x''*       ^^^  -^^"^  ^°  which  various  periodicals,  lite- 

',^^^^.^'  <5j^V^<.      "^  -''■^  taken  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 

-  "^  ^  '''-iu'^^TiL''^.^  "^^^  during  the  last  session,  passed  a  resolve, 

''•    *q^  -y  '^V^  -usettled  land  to  the  Wesley  an  Academy  at  Wil- 

►      ^^^^^^^  *^^  \iO^  branches  of  the  legislature   with  an   una- 

.  *V^    <t  "^   '  -P^%  ^  ^®  friends  of  the  academy.  Such  acts  of  liberali- 

'->  ^^'V  vral  institutions,  are  truly  honourable  to  any  legblative  body, 

- .    ^>  .d  in  intellectual  gold,  and  lasting  benefit  rendered  to  society. — 

-     •  A, 


BALTIMORE. 

(The  following  intelligence  regarding  this  reputable  institution  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  Walsh's  Gazette.] 

St.  Mary's  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  most  healthy  and  pleasant  sit- 
nation,  in  the  north  western  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  buildings  are 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  and  aflford  the 
facility  of  appropriating  a  separate  room  to  each  class  of  the  various  literaryde- 
partments.  The  halls  for  meals,  study  and  recreation,  are  spacious :  the  dor- 
mitories airy,  and  divided  into  separate  alcoves,  one  for  each  pupil.  The 
grounds,  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  are  extensive  and  adorned  with 
trees. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1806,  this  institution  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Uni- 
versity by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  empowered  to  hold  public  com- 
mencements, and  to  admit  any  of  its  students  to  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and  liberal  professions,  which  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any  Colleges  or  Universities,  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope. It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  Phik)sophical  and  Chemical  apparatus. 
The  library  consists  of  about  10,000  volumes. 

Course  cf  Jnstruction, 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French  and  Spanish  Languages  ;  Po- 
etry, Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  a  complete  course  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  practical  applications  to  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Drawing  Maps 
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to  speak  of,  in  mentioniiig  the  excellent  editions  of  seyend  authors,  which  he 
has  revised  and  superintended,  and  which  prove  so  useful  and  acceptable  in 
classical  seminaries  throughout  the  country.  His  laborious  andjjsuccessful  ex- 
ertions in  the  duties  of  instruction  have  long  been  higlily  appreciated ;  and  he 
retires  from  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office  with  the  esteem  and  the  giatitude 
of  the  community.  His  successor  enters  on  his  labours  with  all  the  benefit  of 
his  previous  experience  iu  teaching  in  the  same  school,  and  with  high  expecta- 
tions on  the  part  of  the  public  founded  on  his  past  success. 


LONDON   UNIVERSITY. 

A  meeting  of  the  proprietors  of  the  London  University,  was  held  on  &e  27th 
of  February.  It  appears  by  the  report  of  the  council,  that  the  affairs  of  the  in- 
stitution are  in  a  very  prosperous  condition,  the  funds  obtained  by  subscription 
having  proved  sufficient  to  place  the  scheme  in  operation,  and  even  to  supply 
the  salaries  of  the  professors  for  a  few  years,  in  case  the  fees  from  the  pupite 
should  prove  insufficient.  The  buildings,  it  is  thought,  will  be  completed  and 
the  instruction  commenced  on  the  ensuing  October.  The  plan  of  a  botanical 
garden  has  been  abandoned,  and  in  respect  to  anatomical  instruction  it  is  pro- 
posed to  provide  for  it  by  instituting  an  hospital  to  be  placed  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  University,  and  a  subscription  has  been  commenced  for  that  object. 
The  expenditures,  including  the  purchase  of  land,  erection  of  buildings,  &c., 
have  amounted  to  about  £58,000,  the  funds  subscribed  to  £71,000,  leaving  a 
balance  on  hand  of  £13,000. 


WESLEYAN   ACADEMY,   WILBRAHAM,   MASS. 

The  Wesleyan  Academy  in  Wilbraham,  Mass.  was  opened  in  Nov.  1825 ; 
since  which  time  it  has  had  a  ajradual  increase  of  scholars  till  it  numbers,  as 
may  be  seen  by  the  catalogue  of  last  autumn,  1 18.    The  Academy  edifice  is  a 

r  brick  building,  65  feet  long  by  35  wide,  three  stories  in  height,  including 
basement  story — eligibly  situated  in  a  healthy  and  retired  town,  ten  miles 
east  of  Connecticut  river.  In  June,  1826,  a  boarding  house  was  opened  with 
rooms  and  accommodations,  including  some  lodging  rooms  in  the  Academy,  for 
70  or  80  boarders.  Here  the  students  have  been  accommodated  with  comfort- 
able boarding,  lodging,  washing,  fbel,  lights,  &c.  at  about  $70  per  annum,  and 
are  considered,  at  all  times,  in  school  and  out,  to  be  under  the  immediate  guar- 
dianship of  the  officers  of  the  Institution.  That  this  guardianship  may  be  exer- 
cised with  the  most  care  over  the  young,  the  lads,  of  from  10  to  14  years  of 
age,  are  lodged  together  in  a  large  hall,  under  the  care  of  one,  whose  business 
it  is  to  oversee  them  at  all  times,  when  out  of  school,  regulate  their  sports,  ani 
watch  over  their  conduct  with  a  fatherly  care.  The  others  are  lodged  gener- 
ally two  a  room  in  the  apartments  provided  for  them.  Under  such  a  super- 
Tision  there  is  little  room  for  improper  conduct — and,  with  suitable  instruc- 
tion, there  is  every  advantage  for  training  up  youth  in  the  way  they  should  go. 
The  morals  of  the  scholars,  .therefore,  are  good,  and  must  unavoidably  continue 
good  generally  so  long  as  tHe  present  course  of  discipline  is  maintained.  And 
this  is  and  ever  has  been  an  object  of  the  first  importance  in  the  minds  of  the 
Trustees  and  officers  of  this  institution. 

The  government  and  instruction  of  the  school  are  partially  monitorial;  that 
is,  certain  persons,  are  selected  by  the  officers  to  attend  the  recitation  of  certain 
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dasses,  under  the  general  direction  and  review  of  tbe  reg;ular  teachers,  and  it 
is  a  standing  regulation  that  every  scholar  is  liable  to  be  called  upon  to  hear 
one  recitation  in  a  day.  This  is  found  to  be  no  detriment  to  their  advancement 
in  their  own  studies  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  them  into  habits  of  accurate 
thinking,  quickness  of  apprehension,  readiness  and  correctness  of  communica- 
tion which,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  study,  are  not  so  readily  gained. 

A  regular  course  of  study  is  preparing;,  in  which  all  the  important  branches 
of  an  English  education  are  to  be  taught  in  regular  classes  advancing  in  due 
order  through  a  suitable  number  of  years  from  the  lower  to  the  higher.  In 
the  meantime  the  Latin,  Greek,  and  French  languages  will  be  taught  in  a  sep-  ) 
arate  department, — and  to  these  the  Spanish  will  be  added,  whenever  the  call* 
for  it  and  the  funds  of  the  institution  will  authorize  the  Trustees  to  employ  a 
teacher  in  that  language. 

Connected  with  the  institution  is  a  small  farm,  of  about  50  acres,  on  which, 
in  their  hours  of  re^xation  and  amusement,  the  students  are  pleasantly  and 
profitably  employed  in  horticulture  and  agriculture  ;  and  it  is  the  design  of  the 
Trustees,  whenever  their  funds  will  permit,  to  connect  with  the  institution 
some  mechanical  branches. 

In  the  boarding  house  U  a  reading  room  in  which  various  periodicals,  lite- 
rary, political,  moral,  and  religious,  are  taken  for  the  use  of  the  scholars. 

The  legislature  of  Massachusets,  during  the  last  session,  passed  a  resolve, 

f  ranting  half  a  township  of  unsettled  land  to  the  Wesleyan  Academy  at  Wil- 
raham.  This  resolve  passed  both  branches  of  the  legislature  with  an  una- 
nimity highly  encouraging  to  the  friends  of  the  academy.  Such  acts  of  liberali- 
ty to  literary  and  moral  institutions,  are  truly  honourable  to  any  legislative  body, 
and  will  be  repaid  in  intellectual  gold,  and  lasting  benefit  rendered  to  society. — 
ZiorCs  Herald. 


ST.    MART'S   COLLEGE^   BALTIMORE. 

[The  following  intelligence  regarding  this  reputable  institutioD  is  extracted 
from  an  article  in  Walsh's  Gazette.] 

St  Mary's  College  enjoys  the  advantages  of  a  most  healthy  and  pleasant  sit- 
uation, in  the  north  western  part  of  the  city  of  Baltimore.  The  buildings  are 
sufficient  for  the  accommodation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  boarders,  and  afford  the 
facility  of  appropriating  a  separate  room  to  each  class  of  the  various  literary  de- 
partments. The  halls  for  meals,  study  and  recreation,  are  spacious :  the  dor- 
mitories airy,  and  divided  into  separate  alcoves,  one  for  each  pupil.  The 
grounds,  for  the  recreation  of  the  students,  are  extensive  and  adorned  with 
trees. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1805,  this  institution  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  Uni- 
versity by  the  legislature  of  Maryland,  and  empowered  to  hold  public  com- 
mencements, and  to  admit  any  of  its  students  to  any  degree  or  degrees  in  any 
of  the  faculties,  arts  and  sciences,  and  liberal  professions,  which  are  usually 
permitted  to  be  conferred  in  any  Colleges  or  Universities,  in  America  or  Eu- 
rope. It  is  supplied  with  a  complete  Philosophical  and  Chemical  apparatus. 
The  library  consists  of  about  10,000  volumes. 

Course  of  Instruction. 

The  Hebrew,  Greek,  Latin,  English,  French  and  Spanish  Languages  ;  Po- 
etry, Rhetoric,  Natural  and  Moral  Philosophy ;  a  complete  course  of  Mathe- 
matics, with  practical  applications  to  Mensuration,  Surveying,  Drawing  Maps 
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and  Plans,  for  which  operation  the  CoHe}]^  is  furnished  with  all  necessary-  in- 
fltmments;  Geography,  and  the  use  of  the  Globes;  Writing,  Book-keeping, 
Music,  Drawing,  and  Dancing. 

7^  Officers  are 

Rev.  E.  Damphous,  8.  T.  D.',  President,  Professor  of  Mathematics.  Rer. 
8.  Eccleston,  A.  M.,  Vice  President,  Professor  of  Rhetoric.  Rev.  L.  Deluol, 
8.  T.  D.,  Professor  of  M.  PhikMophy  and  Hebrew.  Rev.  M.  F.  Wheeler,  A. 
M.,  Professor  of  N.  Philosophy  and  Greek.  Rev.  John  J.  Cbanche,  Professor 
of  Latin.  Rev.  James  Joubert,  Professor  of  French.  James  Sega,  LL.  D., 
Professor  of  Spanish. 

Tutor$. 

In  the  Mathematical  and  Classical  departments ;  Rev.  John  Randanne,  Rev. 
Alexius  J.  Elder,  Rev.  Francis  L'Homme,  Charles  White»  A.  M.,  Edward 
Knight,  A.  M.,  John  Hoskyns,  A.  B.;— Michael  P.  Galligher,  Francis  G.  Forster, 
Writing;— John  Nenninger,  Patrick  Kelly,  Music ;— Samuel  Smith,  Drawing. 

Cfradttation  in  the  Facxdty  of  Arts. 

The  course  required  for  the  Degree  of  Arts,  comprehends:  Mathematics,  as 
hx  as  Conic  Sections,  inclusively ;  Geography ;  the  Greek  aiui  Latin  languag- 
es; Rhetoric;  Moral  and  Natural  Philosophy,  llie  candidates  shall  under- 
go all  examinations  that  will  take  place  during  their  stay  at  the  College.  The 
last  year,  they  shall  write  and  deliver  a  speech,  on  a  literary,  scientific,  or 
moral  subject,  a  copy  of  which  shall  be  left  to  the  College. 

Plan  of  Studies. 

For  those  pupils  who  begin  their  classical  education,  and  intend  to  apply  to  all 
the  branches  tau^^ht  in  the  College. 

First  year. — 6th  Latin ;  GouIiPs  Grammar.  Historia  Sacra.  5th,  French ; 
Reading,  and  Wano9trocht*8  Grammar.  4th,  English;  Introduction  to  the 
English  Reader,  Murray's  Grammar  abridged.    6th,  Geography,  and  Writing. 

Second  Year — 5th,  Latin;  Historia  Sacra  continued,  Historia  Romana. 
4th,  French  ;  Grammar  continued,  translations  from  French  into  £ogIi>«h, 
Fables  de  la  Fontaine.  3d,  English  ;  Grammar  continued,  Murray's  English 
Reader,  Practical  Arithmetic, Jess's  Arithmetic;  5th,  Geography;  Writing 
continued. 

7'Aird year.— 4th,  Latin ;  Historia  Romana  continued,  Phsdrus.  3d,  French ; 
Grammar  continued,  translations  from  English  into  French,  Recueil  Choisi. 
2d,  English ;  Murray's  large  Grammar,  and  Exercises,  Sequel  to  the  English 
Reader ;  Rational  Arithmetic,  Lacroix's  Arithmetic.  4th,  Geography,  Wri- 
ting continued. 

Fourth  year.—^,  Latin ;  Nepoa,  Justin,  Cassar,  Curtius,  &c..  Ovid,  Vireil, 
Latin  Prosody.  4th,  Greek ;  Bumoufs  Grammar,  ^wp.  Hierocles,  &c.  Sd, 
French;  tran<ilations  continued, Telemaque,  Odes  de  J.  B.  Rousseau,  &c.  1st, 
English;  Murray's  Grammar  and  Criticism,  Composition.  Algebra;  Lacroix's 
Algebra.     3d,  Geography,  Writing  continued. 

Fifth  year.— Larin  Poetry ;  Livy,  Sallust,  Cicero,  Ovid  and  Virgil  contino* 
ed,  &c.,  Latin  Versification.  3d,  Greek;  BumouPs  Grammar  continued,  Lu- 
cian,  Xenophon,  &c.  1st,  French ;  French  Composition,  L'Art  Poetique,  La 
Henriade,  &c.  Geometry;  Legendre's  Geometry.  2d,  Spanish;  Cubi's 
Grammar,  Estractos  de  Almeyda,  Isla,  Yriarte.  Ercifla.  2d,  Geography,  Wri- 
ting continued. 

Sixth  year. — Latin  Literature ;  Cicero  and  Livy  continued,  Tacitus,  Sueto* 
nius,  Paterculus,  Quintilian,  &c.,  Horace,  Juvenal,  Perfius,  Lucan,  Lucretius, 
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SomectL,  Ter^ice,  &c.,  Latin  Compoflition.  8d,  Greek ;  Xenophon  oontiiiued, 
Isocrates,  Hesiod,  Theocritus,  Bion,  Moschus,  Prosody.  1st,  Class  of  Mathe- 
matics ;  Trignometry,  Conic  Sections,  Diff.  and  Integ.  Calculus,  Mechanics. 
1st,  Spanish ;  Translations  and  Compositions,  Estractos  de  Cervantes,  Soils, 
Feijoo,  &c.,'  Melendes  Valdes,  F.  de  Leon,  &c.  Ist,  Year  of  Elocution ;  En* 
field's  Speaker,  &.c.     1st  Geography. 

Seventh  year, — Moral  Phil^phy,  including  Logic,  Metaphysics,  and  Ethics. 
Natural  Philosophy,  including  at  least  Pneumatics,  Electricity,  Galvanism^ 
Chemistry,  Optics,  and  Astronomy.  Ist,  Greek ;  Plato,  ^Eschines,  Demos- 
dienes,  Longinus,  Theophrastus,  Homer,  Sophocles,  Euripides,  &c.  Rhetoric, 
Including  Precepts,  Composition,  and  Critical  Examination  of  Authors ;  Text- 
book, Blair's  Lectures  ;  2d  Year  of  Elocution ;  Walker's  Elocution. 

In  teaching  the  Languages,  great  care  is  taken  to  inculcate  the  rules  of 
Grammar  and  Syntax,  and  to  render  the  students  familiar  with  their  applica^ 
tion.  The  intercourse  of  American,  French,  and  Spanish  pupils,  establishes  an 
interchange  of  the  three  languages  equally  sulvantageous  to  all. 

Nothing  is  omitted  to  kindle  in  every  student  a  vivid  emulation  both  for  men- 
tal improvement,  and  moral  excellence.  The  principal  meanv  used  to  accom- 
plish this  object,  are  weekly  accounts  given  to  the  President  by  the  Professors 
and  Teachers,  and  read  before  all  the  students ;  semi-annual  reports  sent  to  the 
parents;  monthly  private  examinations  of  the  classes ;  a  yearly  public  exami- 
nation, and  distribution  of  Premiums. — Should  these  incitements  prove  inef- 
fectual, coercive  measures  would  be  resorted  to. 

Discipline,  on  which  both  moral  and  scientific  improvements  must  ultimate- 
ly rest,  claims  peculiar  attention.  The  punctual  observance  of  the  regula- 
tions, and,  above  all,  a  due  regard  for  decency,  propriety,  and  morality,  are  en- 
forced chiefly  by  instruction  and  persuasion.  Any  flagrant  oflence  against  these 
leading  features  of  good  education,  is  repressed  with  proper  severity,  and  incor- 
rigibleness  must  end  in  expulsion. 

The  Diet  is  wholesome  and  abundant  The  sick  are  attended  and  nursed 
with  punctuality  and  vigilance.  Due  attention  is  had  to  cleanliness  in  the  Re- 
fectory, Dormitories,  &c. ;  likewise  to  the  dress  and  persons  of  the  students, 
particularly  the  y<)unger. 

Terms  far  Boarders  and  half  Boarders* 

Boarding  per  annum,  (140 ;  half-boarding  per  annum,  $70 ;  tuition  for  all 
the  branches  comprised  in  the  course  except  music,  drawing,  and  dancing,  per 
annum,  $60 :  payable  half  yearly  in  advance. 

Day  Scholars, 
Tuition,  per  annum,  $60,  payable  quarterly.    Entrance,  $b.| 
Washing,  mending,  and  attendance  in  sickness  are  extra  expenses. 


NEW-TORK   HIGH  SCHOOL. 

Extracts  fiom  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Board  4^  Trus- 
tees to  examine  the  Senior  Department  of  the  School 

The  Committee  appointed  by  the  Trustees  of  the  High  School  Society,  to 
examine  the  Senior  Department  of  the  Boys'  School,  report, — 

That,  from  the  18th  of  February  to  the  13th  of  March,  they  met  fourteen 
times  on  the  subject  of  their  appointment,  and  at  some  of  these  meetings  spent 
at  least  three  hours. 

They  commenced  their  labours  without  giving  notice  of  their  appointment 
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to  the  Principals  and  pupils,  until  the  very  moment  when  they  entered  the  De- 
partment to  commence  the  examination. 

Though  some  of  the  boys  study  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  fourteen 
branches  that  are  taught  in  the  Senior  Department,  and  the  Committee  felt  dis- 
posed to  extend  the  scrutiny  of  the  intellectual  progress  of  the  school  still  far- 
ther than  they  have  done,  yet  they  went  far  enough  to  convince  themselves 
oT  the  hi^  qualifications  of  the  teachers,  and  the  admirable  proficiency  of  the 
pupils. 

Having  inspected  not  less  than  thirty  classes  consisting  of  from  four  to  thir- 
ty six  students  each,  and  these  occasionally  drawn  out  from  the  whole  body, 
as  the  whole  number  engaged  with  the  same  studies,  and  having  personally 
attended,  in  some  degree,  to  every  boy  in  this  division  of  the  High  School^ 
the  Committee  are  enabled  to  report,  conscientiously,  that  this  department, 
submitted  to  their  examination,  is  in  a  state  which  may  justly  excite  the  pride 
and  congratulations  of  this  board. 

The  plan  probably  first  adopted  in  this  institution,  of  constantly  preparing 
and  advancing  a  double  set  of  monitors,  and  so  arranging  the  afiairs,  and  hus- 
banding the  time  and  resources  of  the  school,  as  to  brmg,  in  due  season,  every 
boy  to  the  highest  standing  of  which  he  is  capable,  and  to  cause  every  schoUr  ■ 
regularly  to  pass  under  the  skilful  eye  and  immediate  influence  of  the  Princi- 
pal, deserves  the  warmest  commendation. 

The  promptness  of  the  boys  in  replying  to  the  questions  proposed  by  the 
Committee,  the  readiness  and  facility  with  which  they  demonstrated  the  sub- 
jects submitted  to  them,  the  difference  and  independence  observable  in  their 
endeavours  to  come  to  a  correct  conclusion,  gave  the  Committee  the  most 
pleasing  proofs  of  the  fact,  that  these  pupils  do  not  answer  by  rote,  but  under- 
standingly,  knowingly,  and  comprehending  the  various  subjects  on  which  they 
were  examined ;  their  minds,  taking  hold  of  their  studies,  and  turning  to  the 
most  profitable  account  the  excellent  opportunities  they  enjoy  in  this  depart- 
ment, in  which  the  Committee  have  seen  undeniable  evidence  of  great  intel- 
lectual wealth,  as  it  regards  the  teacher  and  learner.  And  surely,  on  fair  in- 
spection, every  one  will  find,  that  those  who  are  here  engaged  in  one  of  the 
most  responsible  offices  in  society,  display  an  unusual  ability  to  communicate 
knowledge  and  exhibit  talent 

The  Committee  would  be  guilty  of  a  dereliction  of  their  important  trust,  did 
they  not  take  this  occasion  to  express  the  satisfaction  they  received  irom  the 
courteous  reception  given  them  by  the  Principals,  and  the  attention  paid  by 
them  to  the  wishes  and  suggestions  of  the  committee  in  every  stage  of  their 
visit.  The  Committee  were  solicited  by  the  Principals  to  conduct  me  exami- 
nation in  the  most  unreserved  and  rigid  manner.  This,  and  the  absence  of  any 
thing  like  management  and  preconcert,  on  th^  part  of  these  genUemen,  to  make 
their  pupils  appear  to  the  best  advantage,  facilitated  the  business  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  enabled  them  to  form  an  ojnnon,  which,  under  other  circumstan- 
ces, could  not  so  rapidly  have  been  presented  or  taken  as  worthy  of  all  con- 
fidence. 

The  Committee  trust  that  they  have  discharged  their  duty ;  they  now  re- 
spectfully submit  the  result,  and  beg  leave  to  oner  the  following  Resolution. 

Resolved,  that  the  thanks  of  this  Soard  be  presented  to  Dr.  Griscom  and  M#. 
Barnes,  the  Principals  of  the  Boys'  High  School,  for  the  fiedthful,  able,  and 
zeatous  manner  in  which  they  are  discharging  their  duties. 

F.  C.  Schaeffer,  Samuel  Cowdrey,  W.  C.  Rhinelander,  Commttee, 
JVeW'Varky  March  ISth,  1828. 
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SCHOOLS   IN   THE   SANDWICH    ISLANDS. 

Schools  have  been  established  in  every  district  throughout  the  whole  group 
«f  blands,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  increase  of  the  number  of  schools,  and  of 
learners,  that  we  [the  American  missionaries]  have  not  been  able  to  keep  an 
exact  register  of  them  all.  From  what  have  been  registered,  and  from  the 
number  of  the  books  distributed  where  a  register  has  not  yet  been  made,  we  es- 
timate the  present  number  belonging  to  (he  schools  at  about  25,000.  For  the 
instruction  of  these  not  less  than  400  native  teachers  are  employed,  who,  being 
able  to  read  and  write  themselves,  and  apparently  well  disposed,  are  thought 
to  be  in  no  small  degree  useful  to  those  under  their  charge.^ — Mis8,  Herald, 


WALNUT  GROVE   SCHOOL,   TROY,  NEW-YORK. 

fThe  exposition  from  which  we  give  the  following  extracts,  is  another  inter- 
esting evidence  of  the  progress  of  improvement  in  ^ucation.  The  plan  of  in- 
struction in  this  school,  bespeaks  extensive  observation  and  peculiar  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  along  with  a  generous  interest  in  the  happiness  of  his  pu- 
pils, and  an  efficient  and  judicious  care  for  their  moral  improvement  To  some 
of  our  readers  the  description  of  the  local  situation  of  the  seminary  may  seem 
unnecessarily  minute.  Attentive  observation,  however,  will  satisfy  reflecting 
minds  that  the  influence  of  natural  scenery  is  in  fine  harmony  with  healthful 
activity  and  innocent  happiness,  and  exerts  a  beneficial  though  silent  influence 
on  the  whole  mental  character.] 

Situation, 

The  building  occupied  by  this  school  is  the  Mansion  House  of  the  late  Mr. 
Vanderheyden,  beautifully  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  natural  walnut  grove,  on 
one  of  those  romantic  eminences,  which  lie  alon^  the  east  side  of  TroV) — com- 
manding a  charming  view  of  the  town  and  its  environs,  Lansingburgh,\V'aterford 
and  the  Cohoes  fal£  on  the  north ;  Albany,  the  Catsldll  mountains,  &c.  on  the 
south.  The  elevation  of  its  site  and  the  foliage  of  its  grove  render  it  delightfully 
cool  and  healthful  in  the  summer;  and  its  proximity  to  the  paved  sidewalks  of 
tile  town  opens  to  it,  at  all  seasons,  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the  city. 
Standing  at  the  head  df  Grand  Division  street,  it  has  the  town  on  one  side  and 
the  country  on  Uie  oUier, — a  wide  and  handsome  avenue  leading  from  River 
street  directly  to  it,  but  none  passing  by  it ;— thus  being  very  easy  of  access, 
and  at  the  same  time  so  insulated  and  retired  as  to  be  free  fh>m  all  but  volunta- 
ry intercourse  with  the  population  of  the  city.  The  grounds  attached  to  the 
School  embrace  a  piece  of  forest  land  and  a  range  of  bills,  intersected  by  a  very 
romantic  little  stream,  which,  in  its  course,  forms  a  variety  of  beautiful  cascades 
and  furnishes  a  supply  of  pure  water  for  bathing  and  other  aquatic  recreations. 
Such  walks,  also,  taken  as  they  are  at  an  early  hour  and  constituting  a  part  of 
the  stated  exercises  of  the  school,  furnish  admirable  opportunities  for  exciting 
and  cherishing  in  the  boys  a  taste  for  Botany,  Mineralogy,  and  other  natural 
sciences. 

In  addition  to  these  natural  and  local  advantages,  the  place  has  been  im- 
proved and  fitted  up  expressly  for  the  school.  The  immediate  inclosure  for 
play-grounds,  in  the  midst  of  which  stands  the  school,  contains  three  or  four 
acres  surrounded  by  a  high  picket  fence  and  well  shaded  with  thrifty  young 
trees.  A  small  gymnasium  has  been  prepared  under  cover  for  exercise  and  re- 
creation in  wet  and  cold  weather ;  and  a  more  extensive  one  for  summer  use. 
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embniciDg  a  great  variety  of  exercises  under  the  shade  of  the  grove,  is  in  a 
state  of  forw^Dess  and  will  soon  be  completed  Attached  to  the  premises 
are  vegetable  and  flower  gardens,  in  which  the  boys  are  encouraged  to  pro- 
mote their  health  and  cultivate  their  taste  by  rearing  flowers  and  useful  pbnts. 
Separate  parcels  of  ground  are  allotted  to  each  pupil  and  premiums  awarded  to 
those  who  discover  the  greatest  diligence  and  sldll.  At  the  close  of  every  sea- 
son, the  products  of  their  gardens  will  be  appraised  and  the  amount  applied  to 
missionary  or  other  charitable  uses,  to  be  designated  by  the  boys  themselves. 

Plan. 

This  school  is  designed  for  boys  only,  and  varies  in  number  from  twenty  to 
thirty.  It  is  considered  well  filled  with  twenty  five,  and  can  in  no  case  receive 
more  than  thirty  at  any  one  terra. 

Lone  as  the  comparative  advantages  of  a  public  and  a  private  education  have 
been  the  theme  of  able  and  animated  discussion,  the  question  still  remains  un- 
decided. Both  sides  have  been  well  sustained,  and  each  claims  peculiar  ad- 
vantages, and  prefers  serious  objections  against  the  other.  By  those  who  are 
sensible  of  those  claims,  and  who,  at  the  ?ame  time,  wish  to  avoid  these  objec- 
tions, it  has  been  proposed  to  take  a  middle  course,  combining  the  advantages  of 
both.  It  is  believed,  that  the  best  plan  ever  yet  devised  for  the  entire  educa- 
tion of  boys  from  six  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  is  that  where  a  person,  properly 
qualified  and  disengaged  (rora  all  other  pursuits,  employs  himself  and  proper  as- 
sistants wholly  in  the  care  and  instruction  of  a  competent  number  of  boys, 
placed  in  his  own  house  and  under  his  own  eye.  Such  is  the  plan  of  Walnut 
Grove  School,  and  on  this  plan  it  has  been  in  successful  operation  for  two  years. 
But  it  is  now  designed  to  give  it  a  more  peculiar  character — to  limit  it  not  only 
to  a  competent  number  ot  boys  from  good  families  and  unexceptionable 
moral  habits,  but  to  those  who  are  of  nearly  the  same  age,  who  ire  pursuing  the 
same  course  of  studies,  who  will  submit  to  the  same  strict  discipline  and  the 
same  steady  application  to  their  stated  employments.  It  is  designed  to  give 
the  school  more  of  the  Spartan  character  than,  it  is  believed,  has  yet  been  at- 
tempted in  this  country,  or  perhaps  in  modern  times.  It  is  designed,  by  sys- 
tematic exercises  both  mental  and  corporeal,  early  comroencea  and  steadily 
pursued,  to  establish  habits  of  untiring  activity  and  unshrinking  resolution — to 
spread  through  the  school  that  bodily  health  and  mental  vigour,  which  shall 
render  idleness  irksome  and  exertion  delightful — which  shall  impel  the 
boys  to  surmount  with  a  light  step  and  a  cheerful  heart  the  difficulties  in  their 
way  to  usefulness  and  eminence. 

Those  who  are  accustomed  to  see  youth  as  they  are  usually  found  in  scboola, 
will  probably  think  this  scheme  visionary  and  romantic ;  but  the  history  of 
man  and  happily  some  experiments  already  made  in  this  school  sufficiently 
prove,  that  with  certain  limitations  necessarily  resulting  from  the  present  state 
of  society,  all  this  is  quite  practicable.  The  plan  at  any  rate  is  deemed  worth 
a  fair  experiment,  since  even  partial  success  might  in  these  days,  be  thought 
almost  miraculous ;  and  the  appeal  is  made  with  confidence  to  reflecting  and 
judicious  parents,  whose  views  coincide  with  the  plan  here  oflered  and  who 
wish  to  have  their  sons  trained  up  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

As  much  reliance  is  placed  upon  the  force  of  early  and  continued  habit,  and 
Upon  excluding  the  influence  or  examples  at  variance  with  our  own,  no  half- 
way compliances — nothing  short  of  a  full  conformity  with  all  our  regulatioDS 
can  be  tolerated.  A  single  instance  of  nonconformity  would  soon  produce  its 
fellow,  and  gradually  work  the  ruin  of  all  our  plans.  The  Spartan  youth  could 
not  have  been  retained  in  the  institutions  of  Lycurgus,  if  foreigners  had  been 
permitted  to  reside  among  them ;  nor  can  the  pupils  of  any  school  be  kept  in 
the  steady  and  cheerful  obedience  of  its  rules,  while  those  rules  are  known  te 
bend  occasionally  to  the  circumstances  or  the  requirements  of  particular  individ- 
uals. Where  no  dispensations  can  be  granted,  none — ^it  is  hoped-^wiU  be  »• 
licited  or  expected. 
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Asttin,  it  is  agreed  on  til  hands,  that  the  habits  whkh  a  boy  Ibrms  at  school 
mre  lar  more  important  than  his  progress  in  the  sciences  *,  and  teachers  are  ex- 
pected to  form  Uie  manners,  to  guard  the  morals,  to  fashion  and  fix  the  habits 
of  their  pupils  so  as  to  enable  them  to  combat  successfully  the  temptations  sod 
seductions  of  a  vicious  world.  But  teachers  must  be  expected  to  reason  Uke 
other  men ;  and  what  man  of  sense  can  think  it  worth  his  while,  or  can  possi- 
blv  feel  any  encouragement  to  take  especial  pains  in  formine  a  boy's  habits, 
when  he  knows  or  has  reason  to  presume,  that  the  lapse  of  a  few  weeks  will 
render  all  bis  plans  aborttve,  and  all  his  labours  useless,  by  removing  the  boy 
froin  his  care.  Whatever  others  may  promise  or  profess  to  feel,  I  frankly  con* 
fees  I  do  not  like  to  waste  my  efforts  on  subjects  so  bopeless^nor  can  1  assume 
the  responsibility  of  habits  formed  without  the  sphere  of  my  control.  The 
Spartan  virtue  was  not  the  growth  of  two  or  three  months,''nor  even  two  or  diree 
years — their  system  commenced  from  the  cradle,  and  ended  when  they  be- 
came men — men  in  mind  as  well  as  body ;  nor  can  good  habits  be  matu- 
red, or  a  thorough  systematic  education  be  acquired  by  those  who  are  dirted 
about  from  school  to  school,  or  who  are  part  of  the  time  sent  to  school  and  part 
of  the  time  permitted  to  loiter  about  in  idleness  at  home.  Men  do  not  gather 
crops  from  neglected  fields,  nor  must  parents  expect  their  children  to  be  virtu- 
ous without  care  and  cultivation.  To  such  as  may  think  proper  to  place  their 
sons  or  wards  at  this  school  with  that  constancy  and  for  that  length  of  time 
which  are  essential  to  the  cultivation  and  maturity  of  good  habits, and  who  also 
will  not  fi>rget  to  favour  me  with  the  important  cooperation  of  their  own 
influence  and  advice^ — to  such  I  pledge  my  untiring  assiduity  to  satisfy  all  rea- 
sonable expectations.  Such  may  likewise  feel  perfectly  assured,  that,  while  at 
the  Grove,  their  boys  shall  certainly  be  kept  from  the  influence  of  improper 
company  and  vicious  example.  No  person  of  loose  habits  or  dangerous  princi- 
ples, shall  be  permitted  to  remain  here  in  any  capacity,  either  as  teacher,  pupil, 
or  domestic. 

Moreover,  the  injunction,  *  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy,' 
will  be  regarded  not  only  as  the  surest  foundation  and  best  support  of  all  good 
habits,  but  as  imposing  an  imperative  duty  not  to  spend  that  day  in  idleness  or 
anHisements.  The  principal  of  this  school  cannot  consent,  that  the  youth  con- 
fided to  his  care  shall  be  left  to  disregard  a  precept  so  plain  and  important 
He  wouM  consider  his  trust  very  imperfectly  executed  and  their  education  not 
only  unfinished  but  fundamenully  wrong,  were  the  cultivation  of  the  moral 
principle  and  religious  instruction  to  be  neglected.  In  a  christian  country,  the 
principles  of  the  christian  religion  certainly  should,  and  in  this  school  they 
certainly  will  form  a  prominent  part  in  the  system  of  education.  The  pupils 
will  therefore  be  required  to  attend  regularly  every  Sabbath,  (unless  when  de- 
tained by  ill  health,)  the  public  services  at  some  church  in  this  city — which 
one,  is  left  to  the  direction  of  their  parents.  And  when  not  at  church,  their 
time  mu9t  be  diligently  employed  in  getting  their  Sunday  lessons  and  in  at- 
tending the  recitations  and  lectures  in  the  school  room.  Their"  first  exercise 
every  morning,  and  their  last  every  evening,  will  be  devotional — reading  a  por- 
tion of  the  scriptures,  and  prayers.  And  it  is  earnestly  intended,  that — with 
Divine  assistance — no  opportunity  ^all  be  suffered  to  pass  unimproved,  to 
cultivate  in  them  a  tender  conscience,  a  quiet  and  humble  spirit,  a  charitable 
disposition,  a  sense  of  their  accountability — a  willingness  to  do  unto  others  as 
they  would  have  others  do  unto  them. 

DiscipUne, 

In  the  estimation  of  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  usual  state  of  large 
boarding  schools,  where  many  of  the  pupils  are  more  or  less  not  only  under 
the  instruction  but  also  under  the  government  of  inexperienced  and  unskilful 
asiistantB ;  the  strictly  parental  and  domestic  character  of  this  school  will  not 
be  considered  unimportant.  The  whole  school  forms  but  one  family ;  the 
principal,  tn^ocopareittts,  exercises  not  merely  a  general  superintendence,  but 
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his  the  sole  and  immediate  fforeroment  of  all  tiie  pui^;  asaemUes  then  at 
the  same  table  with  himself  for  their  meals,  and  in  die  same  room  witii  himself 
for  instruction,  and  attends  them  personally  in  their  amusements  and  exercises 
out  of  school.  In  teaching  the  French  and  Spanish  languages,  in  drawing, 
penmanship  and  some  other  oranches,  assistants  are  employed,  but  they  are 
employed  as  a$n8tttni$,  not  as  substiiutes  for  the  principal ;  their  lessons  and 
lectures  are  all  given  in  his  presence  and  under  his  direction,  without  their 
having  any  share  whatever  in  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  schooL 

Respecting  the  kind  and  character  of  the  discipline  adopted  here,  it  is  our 
unshalten  resolution  to  preserve  good  order  and  sttiet  subordination,  and  to  se- 
cure uniform  and  unhesitating  obedience,  at  all  events — <  mildly,  if  we  ems— 
forcibly,  if  we  mtisf.'  The  iimiction  of  corporal  punishment  Is  conridered  a 
painful  task,  and  never  resorted  to,  till  other  expedients  have  failed ;  but  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  declare,  that  we  think  it  better  to  employ  the  rod  than  to  spoil 
the  child ;  and  when  it  is  empk>yed,  it  will  not  be  laid  aside  till  the  rdwUioas 
spirit  which  drew  it  forth,  is  eflectually  quelled.  Moreover,  inasmuch  as  pa- 
rents should  never  place  their  children  under  the  care  of  a  teacher,  in  whose 
di«cretion  they  have  not  entire  and  implicit  confidence,  they  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  interfere  at  all  in  the  management  of  such  as  they  do  place  here,  ex- 
cept by  their  advice. 

In  all  cases,  ft  will  be  our  constant  endeavour,  invoking  and  relying  upon 
the  assistance  of  Him,  in  whose  hands  are  the  wills  and  a&ctions  of  all — so 
to  treat  the  children  who  shall  be  confided  to  eur  cai«,  as  we  think  a  &ther 
ought  to  treat  his  own  oflbpring — so  to  blend  dignitv  with  aflfection,  and  au- 
thority with  gentleness,  that  the  boys  mav  feel  the  same  ease  and  fi^eedom 
with  us,  which  they  should  feel  in  the  society  of  their  parents  and  fimiily 
friends  at  home,  such  a  system  of  government  is  not  only  the  most  natural 
and  reasonable,  but  abo  the  most  easy,  and  on  every  account  the  most  de- 
sirable. 

Jige  and  AeqmremenU. 

No  pupil  can  be  admitted  into  this  school  under  six  years  of  age,  nor  any  over 
twelve,  without  the  most  satisfactory  evidence  of  having  been  brought  up  in 
good  habits.  And  as  such  habits  can  hardly  be  commenced  too  early,  the  prin- 
cipal of  this  school  would  be  gratified  if  those  parents  wlio  may  wish  bim  to  edu^ 
cate  their  sons,  would  place  uiem^nder  his  care  sls  soon  (af^er  six)  as  they  can 
read  fluently.  In  a  separate  room  of  the  same  building  and  under  my  direction, 
is  attacheda  select  primary  school,  where  boys  maybe  received  at  three  or  four 
years  and  continued,  if  desired,  till  they  have  attained  the  age  of  ei^t  years. 
This  school  is  considered  as  preparatory  to  the  classical,  and  as  fiair  as  practicable 
a  correspondent  course  of  instruction  and  treatment  is  pursued. 

ClauifieaHon. 

During  the  first  week  in  each  Term,  tiie  pupils  will  be  divided  into  classes 
according  to  their  age  and  acquirements.  There  will  be  three  classes  in  6reek» 
and  threes— at  most  four,  in  Lat^n.  The  boys  must  all  be  arranged  in  one  or 
other  of  these  classes,  and  no  other  than  the  regular  dass  recitations  will  be  at- 
tended to  during  the  school  hours. 

This  rule,  it  is  anticipated,  may  eocoimter  some  objections,  aiinng  from  the 
fluctuating  state  of  our  schools ;  but  past  experience  has  rendered  it  imperative. 
The  principal  of  this  school,  from  a  desire  to  gratify  individual  wishes,  has 
found  his  classes  so  numerous,  and  consequently  his  time  so  divided  as  to  ren* 
der  it  impossible  for  him  to  afford  those  explanations  which  are  essential  ^to  the 
due  improvement  of  the  pupils.  Every  lesson  requires,  in  reciting  and  ex- 
plaining, from  twenty  io  thirty  minutes ;  and  nothing  is  better  calculated  to  in- 
duce careless  habits  in  studying,  and  to  make  superficial  scholars,  than  the 
hurried  manner  in  which  recitations  are  unavoidably  passed  over  in  our  acade. 
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mies  and  publie  schools.  To  remedy  this  evil  the  present  Hassifigatkn  has 
been  adopted,  aod  therefore  must  be  strictlv  adhered  to. 

The  moraings  will  be  devoted  to  the  study  of  the  languae es^— the  afterooons 
to  arithmetic,  geography,  history,  and  other  English  braucbes.  The  boys  will 
mil  be  required  to  study  English  grammar  more  or  less  critically  according  to 
their  age  and  other  acquirements.  They  will  also  be  requiied,  when  suffi- 
ciently advanced,  to  study  two  other  lan|;uages— either  Greek  and  Latin,  or 
French  and  Spanish,  at  the  option  of  their  parents ;  or,  if  preferred,  they  may 
study  one  of  the  ancient  and  one  of  the  modem  languages, — and,  when  suf- 
ficiently advanced,  they  may  >tudy  both  the  ancient  and  modern. 

The  first  three  weeks  of  each  Term  will  be  spent, — the  mornings  in  recita- 
tions in  the  grammars  and  exercises  of  the  languages  designed  to  be  pursued 
during  the  remainder  of  the  Term, — end  the  afternoons  in  writing  and  in  ac- 
quiring the  general  principles  of  drawing.  These  will  be  the  only  lessons  giv- 
en in  writing,  and  the  only  ones  in  drawing,  except  to  such  of  the  larger  N>ys 
•s  may  have  time  for  extra  lessons  in  that  branch.  As  these  preparatory  l»i' 
lessons  will  be  indispensable  to  their  success  in  the  subsequent  course  oi  stud- 
ies, no  pupils  can,  for  obvious  reasons,  be  received  aAer  the  first  week  in  the 
term,  unless  prepared  to  sustain  a  critical  examination,  in  the  lessons  whidi 
•hall  have  been  recited  by  the  classes  they  may  wish  to  join. 

Cla$8  Books. 

As  some  novelties  will  be  found  in  the  fist  of  books  adopted  for  the  classes 
in  this  school,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  say  a  word  or  two  in  their  defence.  The 
younger  lads,  from  nx  to  ten  years  of  age,  who  are  just  commencing  their  clas- 
sical labours  and  whose  progress  must  necessarily  be  comparatively  slow,  irk- 
some, and  difficult,  will  be  furnished  with  every  proper  assistance  to  cheer,  en- 
lighten and  fscilitate  their  advances.  The  plan  of  Mons.  Bolmar,  of  the  Phi- 
ladelphia High  School,  in  teaching  French,  has  been  tried  with  young  begin- 
ners in  this  school,  wiih  Happy  success.  As  there  does  not  appear  any  suf- 
ficient reason,  why  the  same  plan  would  not  be  attended  with  the  Kke  success 
in  teaching  other  languages,  it  is  concluded  to  adopt  that  plan,  whenever  the 

5 roper  books  can  be  obtained,  with  the  younger  pupils  in  Greek  and  La^ 
kit  when  a  lad  has  read  enough  in  any  language  to  have  attained  a  considera- 
ble copia  verhcrum,  and  especially  when  he  has  arrived  at  an  age  of  sufficient 
maturity  to  reason  and  investigate  for  himself— then  to  have  a  translation  lying 
before  him  while  getting  his  lesson,  may  indeed  save  him  the  trouble  of  con- 
sulting his  dictionary  and  enable  him  to  read  more  of  an  author  in  a  ffiven 
time,---but  it  is  believed  to  be  equally  certain,  that  it  will  make  a  saperacial 
scholar  and  an  indolent  boy. 


NOTICES. 


WORKS   IN  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION. 

Poetry  for  Schools,  designed  for  Reading  and  Recitations. 
The  whole  selected  from  the  best  Poets  in  the  English  language. 
By  the  author  of  American  Popular  Lessons.  New- York.  White, 
Gallagher,  dt  White.     1828.     12mo.    pp.396. 
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Tb  mtke  a  good  selectioii  of  pncticti  readings  b  by  no  means  etsy ;  andtba 
task  becomes  still  more  difficult,  wben  attempted  in  the  form  of  a  school  book. 
The  finest  stiains  of  poetry  become  rery  soon  the  common  property  of  com- 
pilers, and  are  copied  so  often  as  to  be  absolutely  hackneyed.  To  give  any  de- 
gree  of  oridnality  to  a  selection,  the  editor  must  have  recourse  aoroetiroes  to 
passages  that  have  been  overlooked,  or  which  have  not  been  inunedialdy  tad 
universally  admired. 

With  these  hindrances  to  success  the  author  of  the  above  mentioned  volmne 
has  had  to  struggle ;  but  she  has  acquitted  herself  very  creditably  to  her  taste 
and  discernment.  In  a  few  instances,  however,  we  could  have  wished,  thi* 
the  selection  had  been  such  as  to  substitute  pieces  of  a  gentler  and  more  attrac- 
tive character  for  those  whose  chief  merit  is  force  or  passion. 

The  explanatory  introductions  to  the  various  extracts  are  a  prominent  and 
an  excellent  feature  of  this  compilation.  They  serve  to  show  that  a  vast  deal 
of  useful  information  and  of  moral  instruction  may  be  blended  with  the  reading 
of  poetry  ;  and  they  furnish  teachers  with  a  good  model  for  conducting  such 
lessons  when  drawn  from  other  sources.  This  volume,  we  think,  will  prove 
an  excellent  reading  book,  as  it  furnishes  not  only  a  ^ood  selection  of  pieces, 
but  renders  these  highly  intrresting ;  and  this  is  the  readiest  and  the  surest 
way  to  produce  an  animated,  distinct,  and  natural  elocution.  The  book  tbut 
acquires  an  additional  value,  as  conducing  to  one  of  the  finest  and  most  uaefiil* 
though  among  the  rarest  accomplishments  of  the  female  sex. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  Child's  Botany  ;  with  illustrative  Engra?ings.  S.  G.  Good- 
rich.   Boston.     1828.  I  18mo.    pp.115. 

It  is  objected  to  some  of  tli^  modem  facilities  for  imparting  instruction,  that 
they  produce  a  premature  application  of  the  mind,  and  set  the  little  learner  a 
thinking  when  it  would  be  better  as  well  as  more  natural  for  him  to  be  at  play* 

This  juvenile  Botany  takes  a  middle  course,  and  furnishes  a  moderate  series 
of  mental  exercise,  blended  with  active  recreation  and  sedentary  amusement 
It  will  prove,  we  think,  a  favourite  volume  with  mothers ;  as  it  requires  torn 
them  occasional  assistance  as  well  as  superintendence,  and  does  not  go  dee|>er 
into  the  science  than,  with  the  aid  of  the  book,  an  intelligent  mother  easily 
may. 

Works  of  this  class  we  think  peculiarly  valuable  :  they  have  an  excellent 
mental  tendency  ;  they  bring  the  senses  into  frequent  and  gentle  action ;  they 
call  for  the  exercise  of  attention  and  discrimination  ;  they  improve  the  roemo- 
ory  by  constant  use;  and  they  cultivate  taste  and  imagination  by  an  eaWy  ac- 
quaintance with  nature  In  its  most  beautiful  forms.  Publications  such  as  this 
would  serve  to  vary  and  enliven  elementary  instruction  in  all  schools  for  young 
children  ;  but  they  seem  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  system  introduced  in  inAxit 
schools. 

The  Child's  Botany  is,  as  nearly  possible,  what  its  title  indicates,— a  treatise 
on  this  subject,  rendered  perfectly  familiar,  and  brought  down  even  to  tbe  ca- 
pacities of  young  children.  In  making  use  of  the  work  with  very  young  learn- 
ers, some  of  the  lessons  in  classification  and  arrangement  will,  no  doubt,  have 
to  be  postponed  till  a  second  or  third  course.  Much  improvement  as  well  ss 
gratification  will  be  derived,  however,  from  the  explanations  in  the  early  p«rt 
of  the  book,  and  especially  from  the  attempts  to  procure  and  preserve  speci- 
mens of  the  various  sorts  of  plants  which  are  accessible  to  children  in  their  daiif 
or  occasional  walks. 

The  engravings  illustrative  of  the  various  lessons  are  exceedingly  neat  and 
accurate. 
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ELEMENTARY   INSTRUCTION. 

fFor  the  following  article  we  are  indebted  to  the  same  wrker 
from  whom  we  received  that  on  primary  education^  which  occurs 
at  page  26  of  the  first  No.  of  the  Journal  for  the  present  year. 
These  observations  will  be  found,  we  think,  directly  applicable 
to  most  elementary  schools  in  their  existing  condition,  and  con- 
ducive to  their  practical  improvement.] 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  suggest  a  few  metlioda  by  which 
elementary  instruction  may  be  given  to  the  young.  We  believe  there 
are  many  of  those  very  useful  members  of  the  community,  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools,  who  daily  feel  the  responsibleness 
of  their  profession,  are  deeply  interested  in  the  rising  welfare  of 
their  pupils,  and  sincerely  disposed  to  adopt  any  judicious  means 
which  shall  issue  in  their  improvement.  Possessing  sufficient 
independence  of  mind  to  think  for  themselves,  and  to  estimate 
things  by  their  intrinsic  utility,  they  are  prepared  to  receive  any 
suggestions  which  aim  at  the  intellectual  and  moral  advancement 
of  the  rising  generation  ;  and  they  are  aware  that  it  is  the  fate 
of  everything  vatuable  and  interesting  in  the  progress  of  mind, 
and  the  improvement  of  society,  to  be  ushered  into  the  world 
under  the  name  of  innovation,  and  regarded  as  unnecessary  and 
chimerical. 

Before  entering,  however,  upon  the  direct  subject  of  this  arti- 
cle, we  would  state  the  general  principles  by  which,  we  conceive, 
instructors  should  be  guided  in  the  discharge  of  their  high  and 
peculiar  duties. 

Instruction  should  be  spontaneous  ;  and  those  to  whom  the  su- 
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perintendence  of  the  ydimg  is  entrusted,  should  distinctly  keep 
in  view,  as  the  surety  of  their  success,  that  the  minds  upon  which 
they  are  operating,  not  only  for  time,  but  for  eternity,  are  en- 
dowed with  internal  principles  of  action,  with  self-guiding  pow- 
ers ;  and  that  their  cAt^  concern  should  be,  to  study  those  prin- 
ciples ;  to  call  forth  those  powers  ;  and,  by  a  natural  adaptation 
of  manner,  and  subject,  and  circumstance,  to  cooperate  with 
them  in  the  good  work  of  progress.  They  should  distinctly  under- 
stand that  the  mind  itself  is  the  chief  agent  which  is  to  achieve 
its  own  advancement ;  that  all  within  it  that  is  simple,  and  beau- 
tiful, and  individual,  should  be  preserved  ;  and  allowed  to  work 
out  its  way,  in  those  pure  channels  which  nature  has  traced  ; 
and  that  its  symmetry  and  perfection,  essentially  depend  upon 
that  gradual,  and  equal,  and  spontaneous  order  of  advancement, 
for  which  it  is  fitted  by  its  all  wise  Author.  Perfect  liberty  of 
action,  is  the  thing  which  can  preserve  those  individual  and  or^ 
inal  features  enstamped  on  every  mind  ;  and  which  it  should  be 
the  duty  i^nd  the  delight  of  the  teacher,  to  carry  out  in  their  just 
prominence  and  beauty  ;  for  by  such  varieties  is  human  society 
sweetened  and  blessed. 

Instruction  should  not  only  be  spontaneous  but  socktl.  Oral 
communion  with  the  young,  on  the  part  of  the  instructer,  is  ad- 
mirably suited  to  convey  accurate  knowledge  to  the  inquiring 
intellect,  and  to  throw  a  living  interest  around  a  subject,  which 
written  instruction  can  never  impart ;  and  is  peculiarly  favoura- 
ble to  the  moral  development  of  the  heart ;  the  great  purpose  and 
end,  of  all  tuition. 

Instruction  should  likewise  be  rational.  Reas9n,  the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  our  nature,  should  not  be  debased  by  the 
inculcations  of  authority,  or  the  deceptions  of  prejudice  and  er- 
ror. Truth  is  its  natural  element,  and  in  this  it  should  be  allow- 
ed to  dwell.  As  friendly  companions,  on  whom  the  goodness  of 
God  has  conferred  the  high  privilege,  instructors  should  accom- 
pany their  pupils  in  the  pursuit  of  truth  ;  clothed  with  no  other 
authority,  assuming  no  other  superiority  than  previous  experi- 
ence has  given  them. 

We  now  proceed  to  describe  some  methods  of  tuition,  by 
which  a  knowledge  of  the  elements  of  common  science,  may  be 
communicated  to  the  young — confining  our  remarks  to  what  is 
strictly  rudiwental. 

In  formal  instruction,  the  first  exercise  in  which  the  young 
learner  should  engage,  is  Enunciation,  By  this  is  meant,  the  full 
and  accurate  utterance  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  our  Ian- 
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gvage«  And  here  exercises  may  be  given,  sometimes  before  the 
child  knows  the  forms,  or  the  names  of  the  elementary  sounds, 
as  represented  by  letters  addressed  to  the  eye.  The  teacher 
may,  in  the  first  place,  address  the  ear.  He  may  enmiciate  the 
▼arioos  sounds  of  onr  language  ;  commencing  with  the  simple 
or  vowel  sounds,  which  all  children  express  with  correctness, 
and  proceeding  to  the  complex,  or  consonant  ones,  which  are 
but  modifications  of  the  others  ;  and  require  the  little  observer 
to  imitate  the  tones  of  his  voice,  fixing  his  attention  on  the  teach- 
er's mouth  and  lips.  When  the  ear  of  his  little  auditor  is  able 
vrith  precision  to  discriminate  the  several  sounds  of  our  language, 
and  his  voice  to  enunciate  them  clearly  and  distinctly,  he  may 
help  the  pupil  to  the  next  step  in  the  natural  gradation  of  ad* 
vancement. 

This  is  Rtadu^j  and  difiers  from  enunciation  only  in  this  :-^ 
the  sounds  instead  of  addressing  the  pupil's  ear,  through  the 
voice  of  the  teacher,  here  address  his  eye,  in  the  form  of  signifi- 
cant signs.    The  eye,  therefore,  becomes  the  medium  through 
which  those  sounds  must  be  suggested  to  the  ear,  and  uttered  by 
the  voice  ;  and  as  the  characters  which  represent  those  sounds 
can  have  no  natural  connexion  with  the  sounds  themselves,  but 
are  in  this  respect  entirely  arbitrary  ;  this  becomes  a  very  difficult 
step  for  the  little  pupil  to  take,  without  the  aid  of  some  natural 
or  associating  appendage.    Pictures,  representing  the  subject  of 
tuition,  may  therefore  be  used  at  this  time,  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  certainly,  with  great  pleasure,  to  the  learner.     Calling 
his  little  pupil  to  him,  and  pointing  to  him  some  object  delineat- 
ed by  a  picture,  or  perhaps  occasionally  the  object  itself  in  its 
tangible  and  visible  form,  with  its  name  written  near  or  upon  it, 
the  teacher  may  help  him  to  enunciate  its  name,  and  to  associate 
with  that  object  its  name,  and  likewise  the  general  appearance  of 
the  letters  by  which  that  object,  and  its  name,  are  represented 
to  the  eye— ^and  by  a  succession  of  similar  efforts  the  pupil  may, 
in  due  time,  acquire  such  knowledge  of  the  names,  and  general 
appearance  of  their  spelling,  that  whether  the  objects  them- 
selves, the  pictures  of  them,  or  the  word  representing  them,  be 
presented,  the  same  ideas  will  be  suggested  to  his   mind. — 
In  like  manner  may  the  quality,  appearance,  and  changes  of  ob- 
jects be  presented,  and  their  names  suggested  to  the  young 
learner — gradually  and  almost  imperceptibly,  he  may  be  led  to 
read  little  sentences,  containing  the  words  which  have  thus  been 
illustrated  in  pictures  and  actions,  though,  as  yet  he  may  be  en- 
tirely ignorant  of  the  name  of  a  single  letter — ^for  he  reads  not 
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by  letters  but  by  words,  associated  with  the  objects,  appearand 
ces,  or  changes,  which  they  represent. 

However  novel,  and  perhaps  to  some,  impossible,  it  may  seem 
for  a  child  to  read,  not  knowing  the  names  of  his  letters,  expe- 
rience has  proved  that  an  acquaintance  with  their  names  as 
usually  taught,  is   a  serious  hindrance  in  the  first  stages  of  his 
progress,  and  that  the  elements  of  reading  may  be  taught  with 
much  greater  facility,  equal  correctness,  and  certainly  much 
greater  satisfaction  to  the  pupil  (a  point  as  we  conceive  of  es* 
sential  importance)  by  means  of  pictures  in  this  way,  than  by 
the  usual  process  of  commencing  with  their  letters.     The  con* 
nection  between  words  and  ideas,  between  ideas  and  things,  on 
the  common  plan,  is  not  made  sufficiently  familiar.     The  efforts 
of  the  young  in  learning  to  read,  have  been  in  a  great  measure 
unsuccessful.     They  have  been  accustomed  to  read  for  the  sake 
of  reading — to  say  words  from  a  book,  the  meaning  of  which 
they  did  not  understand,  and  thus  to  acquire  the  habit  of  read- 
ing without  knowing  that  words,  were  representatives  o€  ideas  ; 
and,  that  in  order  to  read  well,  they  must  understand  and  feel 
the  meaning  of  what  they  read.     Children  need  few  rules  and 
directions  to  guide  them  in  the  utterance  of  sentiments  and 
emotions  which  they  understand  and  feel.    Those   very  senti- 
ments and  emotions^  when  understood  and  felt,  will  become  their 
most  natural  and  proper  rules. 

When  the  child  has  been  led,  step  by  step,  through  the  me- 
dium of  cuts,  and  actions,  to  acquire  a  variety  of  words,  which 
he  has  associated  with  the  things  they  represent,  and  is  able  to 
read  at  sight  little  sentences  in  which  these  words  are  contained, 
he  may  be  led  forward  to  the  next  step  in  his  progress — to  dc 
finir^.    Let  him  always  understand  that  the  words  which  he  is 
uttering  have  a  distinct  and  definite  meaning,  and  as  far  as  he  is 
able  to  understand  let  that  meaning  be  given  ;  whenever  he 
reads  a  word  let  him  catch  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  represen- 
tation.   This  will  devolve  great  labor  and  no  small  share  of  in- 
genuity upon  the  teacher,  but  adherence  to  this  direction  is  es- 
sentially important.    The  very  business  of  education  is  to  carry 
ideas  to  the  young  mind,  and  give  them  their  proper  names ;  it 
is  not  enough  that  the  name  alone  is  given,  that  is  of  little  yal- 
ue,  without  the  idea  for  which  it  stands  ;  when  his  little  pupil  is 
reading  let  no  word  be  passed  by,  without  referring  it  to  the  ob- 
ject, appearance,  or  change,  which  it  represents. 

The  next  step  in  the  pupil's  progress,  is  spelling.    This  is  sim- 
ply analyzing  the  words  of  his  reading  lessons  into  their  individ- 
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ual  letters,  and  giving  each  its  proper  name  as  it  stands  in  con- 
nexion with  others.  The  child  will  soon  perceive  the  close  con- 
nexion between  this  exercise  and  the  preceding  one  of  reading  ; 
that  spelling  is  but  deliberate  reading.  Instead  of  directing  his 
attention  to  the  word  of  his  lesson  as  a  whole,  he  now  turns  it 
to  the  contemplation  of  its  parts  or  letters  to  each  of  which,  from 
deliberate  enunciation  of  the  given  word,  he  will  endeavour  to 
connect  its  distinct  name  or  sound  ;  and  as  he  succeeds  in  his  at- 
tempts, the  teacher  will  present  him  with  the  letter  by  which 
that  word  is  represented*  Pronouncing  a  given  word  of  his 
reading  lesson,  the  instructer  will  require  the  child  to  enunci- 
ate it  after  him  ;  in  this  way  he  will  be  able  to  analyze  his  read- 
ing lessons,  and  to  connect  with  each  letter  in  them,  the  alpha- 
betic name  ;  and  thus  by  a  succession  of  analytic  exercises,  ob- 
tain a  knowledge  of  the  various  names  and  powers  of  the  alpha- 
bet of  our  language. 

He  may  next  step  forward  to  A^ithmdiCy  and  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  Notation  in  the  same  manner  as  in  spelling.  The  teach- 
er may  proceed  to  the  combination  of  numbers,  by  placing  in 
the  hands  of  his  pupils,  any  tangible  substance,  as  corn,  beans, 
or  little  cubes  prepared  for  the  purpose,  which  the  little  pupil 
may  number  ;  add — subtract — -multiply  and  divide ;  as  di- 
rected by  the  teacher.  In  this  way,  amusing  and  instructing 
employment,  may  be  given,  and  the  young  mind  led  gradual- 
ly to  the  apprehension  of  the  abstract  principles  of  this  science. 
The  teacher  may  then  require  mental  calculations,  and  thus  pre- 
pare the  pupil  for  abstract  operations  on  the  slate,  by  means  of 
parallel  lines,  or  the  common  signs  of  number  as  the  pupils  pro- 
gress may  allow.  During  the  whole  period  of  tuition  which  we 
have  been  describing,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  been  in  the 
possession  of  a  slate  and  pencil,  on  which  he  has  been  employ- 
ed in  delineating  the  conceptions  of  his  mind,  and  the  expres- 
sion of  his  lessons,  in  his  own  natural  and  simple  way  ;  and  by 
this  time  has  acquired  such  command  of  hand,  and  such  concep- 
tions of  fonn,  as  to  be  able  to  make  rude  letters  in  the  Roman 
character,  intelligible  at  least  to  himself.  He  is  therefore  pre- 
pared to  receive  distinct  instruction  in  the  next  step  of  his  pro- 
gress, which  is  imttfig'. 

He  may  now  be  requested  to  write,  in  his  own  favourite  char- 
acter the  words  of  his  reading  lessons, — to  number  and  define 
them,  upon  his  slate.  He  may  likewise  write  words  from  dicta- 
tion, make  the  numerical  figures,  write  little  sentences  pro- 
nounced to  him  by  the  teacher*— whose  ingenuity  may  usefiilly 
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be  Used  in  deroing  ingenious  expedients  to  please  and  iartnict 
his  little  pupil,  who  will  never  be  tired  nor  weary  of  using  that 
desirable  object,  the  slate.  By  this  means  the  pupil  may  be  grad- 
ually led  forward  to  the  introduction  of  the  written  characters ; 
and  with  little  formal  instruction,  he  will  imperceptibly  ac- 
quire that  style  of  writing  best  suited  to  his  taste,  and,  without 
servile  imitation,  write  in  bis  own  natural,  original  hand.  At  a 
suitable  time  he  may  transfer  his  efforts  from  the  slate  to  pap^, 
and  achieve  his  future  proficiency  without  formal  tuition. 

From  writing  he  may  be  advanced  to  Phraseology.    He  maj 
be  made  familiar  with  the  elements  of  Grammar  in  the  sane 
natural  and  simple  way.    Referring  the  attention  of  his  pupil  to 
surrounding  objects,  the  teacher  may  require  him  to  write  a  Ji^ 
of  their  nfkmez  on  his  slate — giving  him  an  idea  of  one  greai 
class  of  words  in  our  language.    From  things  he  may  proceed 
to  their  quahties,  appearances,  kinds,  &c.  and  require  another 
list  to  which  their  grammatical  name  may  be  given  so  he  may 
proceed  to  the  changes  and  actions  of  things  ;  and  thus  give  ao 
idea  of  another  class  of  words— the  little  pupil,  may  be  required 
to  analyze  a  given  sentence  into  its  distinct  parts — to  write  sen- 
tences from  his  own  mind,  and  by  a  variety  of  expedients,  which 
an  instructor  who  has  gone  into  the  full  spirit  of  the  plan  we 
have  partially  unfolded,  lead  the  mind  to  an  acquaintance  with 
the  structure  of  our  language,  without  much  aid  from  a  book- 
It  is  thus,  by  making  instruction  a  spontaneous,  and  socialj 
and  rational  affair,  that  the  incipient  powers  of  the  mind  and 
heart,  may  be  naturally,  and  harmoniously,  and  happily  called 
into  healthful  and  vigorous  exercises,  and  by  a  gradual,  and  al- 
most independent   order  of  progress,  resembling  the  processes 
of  the  natural  world,  be  prepared  to  cooperate  with  kindred  BfvntM 
in  the  cause  of  human  improvement 


INFLUENCa  OF  PAKSNTAL  EXAMPLE. 

[The  following  observations  are  transcribed  from  M^  Blag- 
den's  Address  mentioned  in  our  last.  We  would  again  ""^^^ 
mend  this  valuable  pamphlet  to  tho  attention  of  every  parent  ana 
teacher.] 

The  remark  which  I  shall  now  make  is  one,  which  I  com" 
wish  might  be  deeply  and  indelibly  impressed  U)pon  the  vaio^  o 
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eyery  one  who  is  a  parent,  or  a  guardian,  or  an  instructer  of 
children  ;  or  who,  from  any  other  circamstances,  exerts  an  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  is  this : — the  impor- 
tance and  influence  of  education  in  a  village  is  strikingly  mani- 
feat  in  the  fact,  that  it  imparts  jnd  view$  of  responsibility  concern' 
ing  the  u^btenee  Aai  is  exerted  over  the  young  and  rising  generation, 
Man  is  the  child  of  imitation  ;  we  copy  the  example  of  oth- 
ers from  the  cradle  to  the  tomh  ;  and  the  sway  which  the  opin- 
ion of  those  around  us  {exerts  over  our  minds,  in  every  step  of 
our  progress  through  this  life,  is  vast  and  astonishing  to  one, 
who  has  ever  att^aded  to  its  influence,  either  over  others,  or 
oTer  himself*  This  love  of  the  praise,  and  consequent  fear  of 
the  censure  of  our  fellow  men,  deters  us  probably  from  the  per* 
petration  of  many  a  crime,  and  the  practice  of  many  a  virtue. 
This  influence,  vast  as  it  is,  even  over  the  character  of  man- 
hood, ia  peculiarly  great  in  its  power,  and  lasting  in  its  efiects, 
over  the  habits  and  character  of  children. 

A  child,  like  a  plant,  grows  up,  and  expands,  and  flourishes^ 
and  blossoms,  and  bears  fruit,  accordingly  as  it  shall  be  guided 
and  nourished,  and  pruned,  and  guarded,  by  those  to  whose  care 
it  ia  submitted*  Its  little^eye  is  ever  open  to  behold,  and  its  ear 
quick  to  hear,  and  its  heart  ready  to  receive  the  impressions, 
which  every  act  and  word  of  those  who  are  around,  cannot  fail 
to  make,  in  all  that  they  perform  or  say  in  its  observing  presence. 
I  venture  to  assert,  that  there  is  not  one  in  this  assembly,  who, 
if  he  will  reflect  but  a  little  upon  his  past  existence,  cannot  re- 
cur  to  habits  which  may  have  cost  him  many  a  tear,  and  which 
originated  in  some  casual  circumstance  of  childhood.  Some 
thoughtless  act,  sanctioned  by  the  praise  and  the  example  of  a 
parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  fu- 
ture happiness  or  misery,  in  the  mind  of  the  chikl  who  is  be- 
holding him  :  and  when  that  parent,  or  guardian,  or  instructer 
shall  have  ceased  to  exist,  there  may  be  immortal  minds  still  on 
the  earth,  for  whose  actions  he  shall  be  at  least  partly  account- 
able, because  they  proceed  from  principles  which  were  instilled 
by  his  example,  and  perhaps  nourished  by  his  care. 

As  is  the  parent,  so,  generally,  is  the  child.  A  partial  obser- 
ver of  human  nature  can  tell,  without  much  danger  of  mistake 
in  the  conclusion  at  which  he  arrives,  in  what  manner  parents 
speak  of  him  at  home,  by  the  manner  in  which  the  children 
treat  him  in  the  street  :  and  perhaps,  connected  with  other  facts 
to  be  taken  into  consideration,  one  of  the  best  means  of  forming 
a  correct  opuiion  of  the  mond  and  intellectual  character  of  a 
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people,  is  to  witness  it,  as  it  may  be  acted  out  before  yoa  in  the 
character  of  their  children.  The  parent,  skilled  in  the  work- 
ings of  human  nature,  and  experienced  in  his  intercourse  with 
with  the  world,  may  exhibit  an  appearance  of  courteonsness  aod 
correctness  in  public,  which  may  never  be  exhibited  in  private. 
But  the  unsuspecting  candour  of  the  child,  working  out  before 
you  in  innumerable  little  acts  of  unrestrained  and  alaiost  uo- 
governable  carelessness,  will  tell  you  most  eloquently,  in  ten 
thousand  instances,  the  true  nature  of  those  examples  which  be 
beholds  and  imitates,  at  home. 

Now,  the  inhabitants  of  a  well  educated  village,  do,  in  some 
good  degree,  feel  this  to  be  the  fact.  And  in  a  proportionable 
degree,  they  will  be  disposed  to  act  as  if  they  believed  it.  Tbej 
will  have  learned  enough  of  the  influence  of  moral  example  over 
their  own  minds,  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  its  immense  in- 
fluence over  the  minds  of  their  children.  Their  knowledge  of 
such  a  truth  will,  consequently,  not  fail  to  be  remembered  in 
the  transactions,  both  of  public  and  domestic  life. 

The  leading  men  of  such  a  village,  as  they  decide  from  time 
to  time  upon  the  means  of  promoting  public  weal,  will  have  an 
eye  also,  upon  the  public  morals.  And  though  a  certain  plan 
which  may  be  laid  before  them,  might  possibly  open  a  larger 
revenue  of  wealth  to  the  parents  of  the  place  in  which  they 
live,  they  will  not  fail  to  ask  the  question  ; — How  will  it  proba- 
bly affect  the  morals  of  our  children  ?  Will  it  present  to  them 
no  vicious  examples  ?  Will  it  salute  their  ears  with  no  perm- 
cious  words  ?  Will  it  impress  upon  their  minds  no  destroying 
sentiments  ?  These  will  be  motives  which  will  naturally  sway 
their  conduct,  and  .control  all  their  decisions. 

So  also,  in  domestic  life,  the  parent  of  a  family,  in  a  village 
like  this,  will  have  an  eye  to  the  example  which  sets  before  bis 
children.  He  may,  for  instance,  feel,  as  he  lifts  the  cup  of  sp*^" 
it  to  his  lips,  that  he  indeed  has  moral  courage  sufficient  to  re- 
sist the  temptation  of  taking  too  deep  a  draught ;  that  his  reason 
will  never  be  drowned  in  the  flood  of  intemperance  :  but,  when 
he  beholds  his  children  looking  at  him,  as  he  sips  the  welcome 
draught ;— when  he  reflects  also,  that,  ere  long,  they  too  may 
justly  claim  the  privilege  of  following  the  example  he  is  now 
setting  them, — a  privilege  which  he  can  never  justly  withhol  , 
after  he  has  constantly  enjoyed  it  in  their  presence  ;  when 
reflects  on  these  things,  he  will  stop,  as  he  raises  the  bowl  to  «i> 
lips  ; — he  will  remember  that  he  is  a  father  ; — he  will  ^^'°M^ 
the  temptations  to  which  his  babes  will  be  necessarily  expos^) 
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in  this  world,  without  adding  to  them  those  which  originate  in 
bis  own  example  ; — he  will  desist  from  the  gratification  of  his 
desire  ; — he  will  sacrifice  his  own  passions,  however  strong,  up* 
on  the  ahar  of  his  children's  safety.  In  like  manner,  when  he 
speaks  before  his  little  ones,  of  those  whose  characters  they 
should  be  taught  to  reverence,  such  for  instance,  as  the  charac- 
ter of  their  daily  instructors, — although  he  may  discover  faults 
in  those  characters,  even  though  he  may  esteem  them  to  be  un- 
worthy of  much  confidence,— even  though  he  may  be  disposed 
to  remove  them  from  stations  of  such  influence,  as  they  now 
occupy  : — yet,  when  he  reflects  upon  the  powerful  and  salutary 
influence  which  they  exert,  even  with  all  their  comparative  de- 
merit, he  will  not  be  disposed  to  lessen  the  degree  of  that  influ- 
ence over  his  children,  by  speaking  before  them  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  shall  lead  them,  not  only  to  disrespect  their  characters, 
bat,  it  may  be,  the  character  of  all  future  persons  who  shall  sus- 
tain towards  them  the  same  responsible  stations. 


FOPULAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

[The  association  proposed  in  the  following  articles  was  brief- 
ly described  in  an  outline  given  in  No.  10  of  the  Journal  of 
Kducation.  It  is  with  much  pleasure  that  we  bring  the  subject 
at  present  before  our  readers,  with  the  additional  intelligenco 
that  the  eflbrts  of  the  individual  who  devotes  himself  to  this  ex- 
cellent object,  are  meeting  with  a  great  share  of  their  desenred 
success,  and  contributing  effectually  both  to  the  dissemination 
of  useful  knowledge  in  the  community,  and  the  improvement  of 
common  education. 

Whether  the  exertions  which  are  made  for  improving  instruc- 
tion in  common  schools  should  be  managed  exactly  in  the  way 
here  prescribed,  is  not  perhaps  of  any  great  consequence.  But 
that  the  improvement  of  teaching  must  begin  with  teachers  them- 
selves and  with  parents  in  general,  is  evident ;  and  a  plan  which 
embraces  both  objects  is  most  likely  to  prove  extensively  bene- 
ficial.] 

The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  under  the  name  of  the 
Branch  of  the  American  Lyceum,  and  adopt  the  fol- 
lowing articles  for  their  Constitution. 
Art,  1 .     Tlie  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  improvement  of 

VOL.  III. — NO.  VI.  48 
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its  members  in  useful  knowledge,  and  the  adTancement  of  Pop- 
ular EducatioDy  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  in 
Common  Schools. 

Art,  3.     To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 

consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 

>  a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussionay 

dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 

shall  be  thought  expedient. 

AH,  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  bj 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars ;  and  twentj 
dollars  paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  bis  or  her 
heirs  or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of 
the  society,  except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above 
named. 

Art,  4.    The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be 
a  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates,  * 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Art.  5,  The  President,  Vice-President,  Treasurer,  and  Sec- 
retaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offices. 
The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  other 
property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  society  un- 
der their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
other  branches  of  the  Lyceum  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regula- 
tions for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  measures 
to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common  schools, 
and  to  diffuse  useful  and  practical  knowledge  generally  through 
the  community. 

Art.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and 
to  benefit  the  Juvenile  members  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  of 
the  books  procured  shall  be  fitted  to  young  minds  \  and  teachers 
of  schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pu- 
pils who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  and  mine- 
rals under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shall  prescribe. 

Art,  7.  The  President  or  any  five  members  will  have  pow- 
er at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal  if  notice  shall  be  given  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By-Laws. 

Art.  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management 
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and  use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holdiog  meetings,  or  otherwise  for 
Uieir  interest. 

Art,  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
bj  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting  ;  8«ld  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not  less 
than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted  upon. 

Geological  and  AgrieuUural  Surveys. 

With  a  view  of  extending  a  knowledge  of  Geology,  and  giv- 
ing to  the  public  a  better  acquaintance  with  our  mineral  resour- 
ces and  agricultural  productions  and  improvements,  Mr.  Hol- 
brook  designs,  during  the  coming  season,  to  visit  several  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  to  give  lectures  upon  Geology,  and  its 
connexion  with  Agriculture  and  Internal  Improvements,  In  the 
lectures  the  original  formation,  present  structure,  and  prominent 
features  of  the  earth,  will  be  explained,  and  specimens  present- 
ed of  the  different  kinds  of  rocks,  marbles,  ores,  and  other  use- 
ful minerals,  and  their  properties,  uses,  and  locality  described. 
Models  of  Railways  and  Canal  Locks  will  also  be  exhibited, 
and  a  statement  made  of  the  comparative  expense  and  facilities 
of  the  different  modes  of  internal  commerce,  with  the  success 
of  each,  as  it  has  been  determined  by  actual  experiment. 

In  the  places  he  visits,  Mr.  H.  will  esteem  i  ta  particular  favour, 
to  be  furnished  with  answers,  to  the  whole  or  a  part  of  the  fol- 
lowing questions.  What  rocks  and  soils  predominate  in  town, 
and  what  the  varieties  ?  What  the  subsoils  ?  Are  beds  of 
clay,  sand,  marl,  or  peat,  found,  and  how  used  ?  If  peat  or  its 
ashes  are  used  for  a  manure,  on  what  soils  and  plants,  and  with 
what  effect  ?  If  it  is  used  for  fuel,  what  its  value  per  cord, 
compared  with  wood  ?  Has  it  been  used  for  the  steam  engine  ? 
Have  any  beds  of  peat  been  reduced  to  a  productive  soil  by 
draining  ?  Have  the  mixing  of  soils,  irrigation,  and  draining, 
been  practised,  and  what  the  manner,  and  success  ?  Has  gyp- 
sum been  used,  and  upon  what  soils  and  plants,  and  what  the 
effect  ?  What  ponds  or  streams  of  water  ;  their  size,  elevation, 
descent,  power,  application,  and  effect  ?  Are  farms  appropriated 
roost  to  grazing  or  tillage  ?  If  to  grazing,  how  much  butter  and 
cheese,  wool  or  beef  is  a  fair  estimate  upon  a  hundred  acres  ? 
From  which  animal  will  a  hundred  acres  produce  the  greatest 
weight  of  animal  matter,  the  sheep  or  ox  ?  If  tillage  is  pursued, 
in  what  vegetable  will  an  acre  of  ground  afford  the  greatest 
quantity  of  nutriment  for  animals,  and  what  the  mode  of  cul- 
tivating it  ?    What  the  rotation  of  crops  ?    Wha^  the  compar- 
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aliTe  ezpeoae  and  profifts  of 'diierent  modes  of  cvkure,  inefaid- 
iog  grazdog  mud  tillage  ?  Are  aoj  improved  breeds  of  animal0 
or  of  agricultural  iodplements  introduced  ?  Are  any  ores,  paints, 
or  rare  minerals  known  ? 

To  aid  indiriduab,  associations,  schools  and  academies  in 
making  examinations,  or  giving  instructions  upon  Greologyaod 
Minerdogy,  •  Mr.  Uolbrook  has  collected  most  of  the  valuable 
minerals  in  such  quantities,  that  he  can  furnish  sets  of  labelled 
specimens  to  those  who  maj  wish  to  procure  them.  He  has 
also  collected  and  devised  a  set  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and 
practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences  with  their  application  to  the 
Useful  Arts.  The  articles  of  apparatus  are  designed  to  illus- 
trate the  principles  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mathe- 
matics, and  Astronomy  ;  and  are  so  simple  in  their  construction, 
and  can  be  afforded  at  so  cheap  a  rate,  as  to  render  it  both 
practicable  and  desirable,  to  introduce  them  into  academies, 
and  to  some  extent  into  common  schools,  as  well  as  into  asso- 
ciations for  mutual  improvement.  It  is  hoped  that  farmers, 
teachers,  and  school  committees,  will  deem  this  subject  worthy 
of  their  consideration. 


SCHOOL    DI8CIPLINB.. 

It  requires  no  little  reflection  to  establish  correct  principles  of 
school  government.  The  mere  exertion  of  authority  is  not  suffi- 
cient. The  fear  of  punishment,  which  may  be  inflicted  for  petty 
transgressions,  ought  never  to  be  the  ruling  motive  of  obedience. 
It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  members  of  a  school,  with  all 
their  imperfections  of  judgment,  are  rational  beings,  and  ought 
to  be  treated  as  such.  The  arbitrary  enforcing  of  regulations, 
even,  that  may  be  consonant  with  the  best  interests  of  a  school, 
will  hardly  fail  of  creating  a  difliculty.  There  is  in  the  human 
mind  a  natural  repugnance  to  mere  passive  obedience,  and  this 
is  a  trait  that  ought  never  to  be  obliterated  in  the  course  of  a 
rational  education.  It  is  the  source  from  which  spring  all  those 
great  and  magnanimous  actions  which  promote  the  public  good 
at  the  expense  of  private  convenience.  It  is  this  trait  strongly 
developed,  that  leads  on  to  those  eflbrts  of  self-sacnficing  vir- 
tue, which  exalt  our  ideas  of  human  nature  and  the  immortal 
mind.  How  careful  then,  should  a  teacher  be,  not  to  restrain 
this  noble  propensity!  and  how  seldom  is  this  an  object  in  or- 
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diniry  schools ! — ^Lel  your  laws  be  ever  so  strict,  if  you  appeal 
to  the  pupil's  sense  of  propriety  and  honor,  if  you  address  your- 
self to  his  reason  and  convince  him  by^  solid  argument,  he  will 
eubmit  without  a  murmur.  Men  are  united  together  in  social 
and  political  life  for  their  mutual  benefit.  The  good  of  all  re- 
quires from  each  individual  the  sacrifice  of  a  large  portion  of 
natural  liberty:  yet  the  increased  security  and  convenience  re- 
sulting from  the  union,  are  a  tenfold  recompense  for  the  expense 
by  which  they  are  gained.  It  is  the  conviction  of  this  truth  that 
binds  in  harmonious  concord  the  different  members  of  society. 
Such,  to  compare  great  things  with  small,  should  be  the  princi- 
ple at  the  foundation  of  school  government.  Sdioolbays  are 
young  merif  and  should  be  governed  by  the  same  principles  as 
their  elders.  Let  the  consequences  of  misconduct  be  plainly 
pointed  out;  let  the  penalties  be  always  enforced,  severe,  per- 
haps, and  rigorous  ;  but  let  them  be  founded  in  reason,  and  let 
the  reason  be  explained  and  made  manifest.  If  there  be  any 
desperate  spirit  that  cannot  be  bent  to  such  conditions,  let  him 
be  removed  at  once  :  for  it  is  better  to  resort  to  such  a  measure 
than  descend  to  the  infliction  of  a  degrading  corporeal  punish- 
ment.—  View  ofGeneaeo  High  School. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

IMPROVEMENT  OF   COMMON   SCHOOLS   IN   CONNECTICUT. 

Extracts  fiom  Ow,  7\mUinson*8  Message  of  May  last, 

■  [To  most  of  our  readers  it  b  well  known  that  in  the  State  of  Connecticut  an 
unusual  degree  of  public  attention  has  of  late  been  turned  to  the  condition  of 
the  conunon  schools  with  a  view  to  their  improvement  Societies  have  been 
formed  expressly  for  this  purpose,  and  within  two  years  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  Uiis  laudable  object  Farther  intelligence  on  this  subject  we 
hope  to  conununicate  at  an  early  opportunity.*] 

The  perpetual  pledge  of  the  School  Fund  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  the  State ,  evinced  a  wise  solicitude  to  advance  the  best 
interests  of  posterity ;  and  the  distribution  of  it  according  to  the  ratio  of  the 
population  between  the  ages  of  four  and  sixteen  years,  annually  ascertained, 
secures  to  each  school  district  a  semi-annual  dividend,  sufficient,  with  a  com- 
paratively small  additional  expense,  to  place  ^e  inestimable  advantages  of  a 
good  school  within  the  reach  of  every  family  in  the  State.  The  safety  of  this 
lund  a  of  paramount  importance.  You  will,  therefore,  undoubtedly,  be  grati- 
fied to  know,  that  its  condition  has  never  been  more  safe  nor  prosperous,  and 
that  the  dividends  it  has  showered  upon  the  people  during  the  past  year,  con- 

*We  diould  feel  much  indebted  to  any  individual  connected  with  associations 
such  as  those  mentioned  above,  who  would  fiimish  us  with  fuller  information 
than  it  is  possible  for  us  at  this  distance  to  procure.— JSd. 
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flideraUy  exceed  ^e  aggregate  aaMMHitof  tH  fixes  levied  by  the  State  frr  die 
same  period. 

The  €k>mmisrioiien'  report  regarding  a  pubfic  tmst  inferior  to  none  in  the 
State,  will  be  duly  laid  befi^  von,  and  become  rightfully  the  sabject  of  yoor 
scnithiizing  examination.  It  will  exhibit  the  gratifying  ftict,  that  the  fund  has 
been  augmented  to  more  than  one  million  eight  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
dollars.  The  continuance  of  the  watchfulness  and  Yisilance,  with  which  this 
fund  has  been  manared,  since  it  was  placed  under  the  care  of  e  single  coib- 
missioner,  will  doubUess  in  future  years,  considerably  increase  its  income,  by 
Judicious  and  more  productive  investments.  The  additions  necessarily  made 
to  the  principal,  in  effecting  such  investments,  may  be  expected  at  no  distant 
day,  to  augment  it  to  two  million  of  dollars.  The  interest  of  this  sum  would  be 
entirely  adequate,  if  properly  expended,  to  accomplish  the  laudable  object  of 
iti  original  appropriatiiHi,  and  its  subsequent  pledge  by  the  constitution. 

There  is  too  much  reason  to  conclude  that  the  liberal  endowment  of  c<»a- 
moo  schools  has  occanoned  a  relaxation  of  the  praiseworthy  efforts  to  extend 
their  utility,  which  distinguished  our  fathers — and  that  manjr  have  already  Cdl- 
en  into  the  too  prevalent  error  of  undervaluing  and  neglecting  common  bless- 
ings, because  an  unfortunate  deprivatioa  of  them  may  not  have  proved  their 
real  worth. 

The  thorough  examination  of  the  instructers,  and  the  faithful  inspection  of 
the  common  schools,  is  indispensable.  Inattention  to  tiie  character  and  quali- 
fications of  the  teachers  will  be  followed  by  deplorable  consequences. 

Without  assiduous,  efficient,  moral,  and  learned  teachers,  our  schools  must 
sink.  The  dividends  of  our  munificent  funds  may,  indeed,  be  drawn  from  the 
treas«iy<,  and  the  schools  opened  and  kept  for  a  time  sufficient  to  absorb  them, 
by  mcompetent  instructers ;  but  the  standard  of  education  will  soon  be  lowered* 
the  community  cease  to  be  animated  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  and  a  large  por- 
tion of  our  youth  be  consigned  to  ignorance  and  immorality. 

The  utility  and  improvement  of  our  system  of  education  depend,  primarily, 
on  the  school  visitors.  Their  duties  have  relation,  not  merely  to  me  proper 
distribution  of  the  public  money,  but  to  the  character  and  happiness  of  those 
who  will  soon  be  introduced  to  the  active  scenes  of  life,  and  exercise  a  con- 
trolling influence  upon  the  institutions  and  reputation  of  the  State.  To  your 
consideration  is  submitted  the  propriety  of  more  specially  prescribing,  by  law, 
the  duties  of  tiie  school  visitors,  with  additional  sanctions,  and  of  requiring  the 
board  in  each  society,  in  the  month  of  September,  annually,  to  report  to  the 
Comptroller  the  qualifications  and  attainments  of  the  teachers  by  them  ap- 
proved ;  the  number  of  visits  made  to  each  school ;  the  length  of  time  a  school 
shall  have  been  kept  in  each  school  district ;  the  branches  of  learning  tausfat 
therein ;  the  progress  made  by  the  scholars ;  the  books  used;  and  generuly 
the  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  respective  school  societies.  The  operations 
of  our  present  system  miffht  be  thus  officially  and  accurately  ascertained,  ani 
a  body  of  information  collected  highly  usenil  in  guiding  future  legislation. 
Such  reports  would  also  naturally  produce  increased  vigilance  and  energy  in 
the  visitors,  by  enhancing  their  responsibility ;  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation 
among  the  pupils  espedsuly  conducive  to  their  advancement  in  learning,  and 
cause  the  exclusion  of  incompetent  persons  from  an  employment  of  tran^fiend- 
ant  importance. 

Report  qfa  Committee  €f  the  LegMUure, 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Common  Schools  was  read,  and  on  motion 
of  Mr.  T.  S.  Williams,  800  copies  ordered  to  be  printed,  togedier  with  the  ao- 
compaiwing  bill.  The  principal  feature  of  the  bill  provides  for  the  appoint- 
ment of'^a  superintendant,  witW  salary,  by  the  Assembly.  His  principal  du« 
ties  are,  to  iidopt  rules  for  the  regulation  of  schools,  recommend  or  provide 
suitable  books,  diffiise  general  information,  visit  each  county*  send  blank  fbrms 
for  returns  to  each  school  district,  &c.«-CEmn.  Herald. 
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INV^ANT  SCHOOLS. 

[It  Is  with  much  pkasure  tfatt  we  have  It  in  our  power  to  piesent  tiie  IbDow- 
ing  intelUgenee  regarding  this  useful  and  important  class  of  institutions.  There 
may  not  be  the  same  urgent  necessity  ibr  such  schoob  in  most  parts  of  the 
Umted  States  as  there  is  m  England.  But  no  person  who  Is  acquainted  with 
the  condition  of  some  classes  of  the  population  of  several  of  our  larger  cities, 
can  doubt  that  there  is  abundant  room  ior  the  operation  of  any  plan  of  benevo- 
lence, which  tends  to  elevate  the  mental  and  mcoal  character  by  efibits  directed 
to  the  early  improvement  of  children.  We  are  happy,  moreover,  to  observe 
that  the  benefits  of  infimt  schools  are  not  to  be  restricted  to  any  one  class  of  so- 
ciety to  the  exclusion  of  others,  but  that  the  aid  aflbrded  to  infantile  happiness 
is  to  be  disseminated  among  all  according  to  their  respective  circumstances.] 

frfant  Schools  in  Phiiadelpkia, — ^We  have  intended  for  several  weeks  past 
to  mention  the  pleasure  we  experienced  in  a  visit  to  the  In^t  School  in  Cues- 
ter  street  in  ttiis  city.  There  were  present  In  one  room  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  children  from  eighteen  months  to  six  years  M,  The  ease  widi 
which  such  a  number  was  managed,  their  general  docility,  aptness  for  instruc- 
tion, and  delight  In  their  empl^ments,  sthick  us  very  agreeably.  These 
schools  will,  we  think,  convince  any  who  may  be  doubtiul  of  it,  that  infonts 
are  capable  of  leamiioff  and  comprehending  many  things  whiclTare  usually 
bought  to  be  above  their  reach,  though  advantage  is  undoubtedly  gained  in 
this  reroect  by  association.  In  the  school  which  we  visited  the  children 
chiefly  belong  to  parents  who  are  c<Mnpelled  to  labour  away  from  home.  To 
s^ich  It  is  not  only  a  great  relief  to  have  their  children  provided  for  during  their 
absence,  and  that  re^arly,  but  it  must  be  a  great  gratification  to  know  that  they 
are  receiving  all  the  instruction  of  which  mey  are  capable. 

But  it  is  not  children  in  humble  life  only  who  may  be  benefited  by  this  in- 
stitution. It  may  be  usefully  applied  to  all  classes,  and  great  good  will  reralt 
to  any  community,  we  are  convinced,  which  shall  estabnsh  Infant  Schools. 
The  system  is  a  simple  one ;  easily  learnt,  and  adapted  as  well  to  country  vil- 
lages as  to  large  towns.  Those  who  may  be  desirous  of  acquiring  a  knowledge 
oilt,  will  derive  information  and  pleasure  from  a  little  volume  published  last 
year,  and  compiled,  we  have  heard,  by  Mrs.  Bethune,  of  New- York,  entitled 
iirfant  Education,  or  remarks  on  the  importance  of  Educating  the  hrfatU 
Poor, — Church  Register, 

trfant  Schools  in  Boston, — Several  ladies  of  this  city,  becoming  deeply  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  Infant  Instruction,  as  conducted  in  Europe,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  appointed  a  meetiiig:  to  be  held  on  the  8th  of  Apil,  at 
.  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wm.  Thurston,  Bowdoin  Place,  for  tbepurpose  of  forming  an 
Ir^ant  School  Society.  About  ninety  ladies  attended.  The  meeting  was  open- 
ed with  prayer  by  Rev.  Dr.  Skinner,  who  delivered  a  very  appropriate  address. 
After  he  had  retired,  the  ladies  proceeded  to  organize  themselves  into  a  Socie- 
ty, by  adopting  a  constitution,  and  choosing  as  officers  a  first  and  second  Di- 
rectress, a  Corresponding  Secretary,  a  Recording  Secretary,  a  Treasurer,  and 
twelve  managers.  A  subscription  was  then  opened,  and  the  object  received 
liberal  patconage  fit>m  many  present  It  is  intended  the  School  shall  go  into 
operation  as  soon  as  the  necessary  apparatus  can  be  procured. 

The  object  of  Infant  Schoob  is  to  watch  over»  assist,  and  guide  the  earliest 
developments  of  the  faculties ;  to  combine  physical,  intellectual,  and  moral 
culture ;  and  to  assist  and  relieve  those  parents,  who  are  precluded  (by  what- 
ever means)  from  eiving  due  attention  to  the  early  education  of  their  children. 
The  age  of  the  chudren  to  whom  the  advantages  of  the  Infant  School  in  this 
city  are  to  be  extended,  will  be  from  eighteen  months  to  four  years. — 2Uon*8  Her, 

[Another  School,  to  be  supported  by  a  private  association,  will  be  comm<9nced 
in  June  ;  and  one,  it  is  expected,  will  be  opened  in  autumn  for  the  benefit  of  a 
few  families  who  are  desirous  of  applying  the  experiment  of  the  infant  school 
plan  to  the  education  of  their  own  childreD.] 
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NOTICEtSL 

The  American  Instrecter,  Second  Book.  Designed  for  Com- 
mon Schools  in  America ;  containing  the  Elements  of  the  English 
Language,  Lessons  in  Orthography  and  Reading,  and  the  Pronun- 
ciation of  Walker's  Critical  Pronouncing  Dictionary ;  all  made 
easy  by  the  Arrangement  and  Division  of  Words,  and  by  an  in>» 
proved  use  of  Figures  and  Letters.  By  Hall  J.  Kelley^  A.  M. 
Author  of  the  Instructer,  First.  Book.  Second  Edition*  Boston. 
Lincoln  6l  Edmands.    1826.     12mo.  pp.  168. 

We  have  takeo  occasion  more  tiian  once  to  mention  our  re^t  dial ipellin|p- 
books,  as  commonly  compiled,  ofier  io  little  asaisCance  to  the  mmdsof  dmdren — 
that  Ihey  abound  in  columns  of  detached  «nd  often  unintelligible  words ;  and 
that  they  sometimes  contain  an  unnecessary  portion  of  grammar  and  of  difficult 
and  uninteresting  reading  lessons.  In  the  last  two  of  these  defects  this  vol- 
ume rather  exceeds.  It  possesses,  however,  several  excellent  points.  It  re- 
fers in  a  distinct  manner,  and  on  proper  occasions,  to  principles  of  ortboqiy 
mentioned  and  numbered  in  the  beginning  of  the  book.  It  furnishes  also  a  dic- 
tionary to  several  of  the  more  difficult  reading  lessons. 

Comparing  this  spelling-book  with  tiiat  of  Mr.  Emerson,  mentioned  fixtner- 
ly,  we  shoiud  prefer  the  latter  for  its  greater  simplicity,  for  its  feetrictioii 
chiefly  to  orthoepy,  and  its  practical  and  unambitious  character.  We  still  must 
express  our  hope,  however,  that  a  more  useful  work  than  any  of  those  hitherto 
produced  in  this  department,  will  be  compiled.  This  result  wiU  be  obtahied, 
when  an  editor  shall  be  found,  willing  to  publish  a  book  of  this  sort,  containing 
fewer  words  by  several  thousands  thin  it  has  been  customary  U>  inat>duce, — 
restricting  his  book  to  shorter  and  easier  words,  and  inserting  none  in  columns 
which  have  not  previously  been  presented  in  simple  and  inteUigible  reading  les- 
sons. The  meaning  of  the  words  might  be  given  along  with  the  orthography 
and  orthoepy ;  and  the  reading  lessons  might  be  drawn  from  useful  and  instruc- 
tive sources.  In  this  case,  the  spelling-book,  instead  of  exercising  no  fiiculty 
but  that  of  memory,  might  furnish  useml  employment  both  for  the  understand- 
ing and  the  heart ;  and  thus  the  improvement  of  the  whole  mind  might  be  suc- 
cessfully attained,— a  point  of  great  consequence,  whether  in  regard  to  the 
practical  business  of  Ufe,  or  to  advancement  in  moral  excellence. 

The  Tales  of  Peter  Parley,  about  Europe,  with  Engravings. 
S.  G.  Goodrich,  Boston.    1828.  16mo.  pp.  96. 

This  little  volume  is  designed  as  a  companion  to  the  corresponding  one  of 
tales  about  America,  and  is  adapted  to  primary  or  ,elementary  schools,  as  weU 
as  families.  Its  object  H  to  excite  curiosity,  and  create  an  interest  in  geogra- 
phy and  history,  so  as  to  prepare  the  young  mind  for  regular  treatises  on  mese 
branches  of  education.  Questions  on  the  principal  subjects  of  every  chapter 
are  annexed  to  each  page  of  the  work,  with  a  view  to  produce  attention  and 
cultivate  the  memory.  The  style,  throughout,  is  familiar  and  striking ;  and 
the  book  vrill  prove  a  very  interesting  one  to  its  little  readers ;  as  has  been  the 
case  with  its  predecessor,  the  volume  on  America,  of  wliich  notice  was  taken 
in  the  20th  number  of  the  Journal. 

There  are,  however,  some  things  which  it  wouki  be  desirable  to  have  modi- 
fied in  a  second  edition,  we  allude  to  several  of  the  remarks  on  tiie  character 
of  the  European  sovereigns  and  the  nobiUw,  which,  though  for  the  most  part 
unfortunately  too  true,  still  admit  of  qualification  and  occasional  exceptions. 
Some  alterations  should  be  made  in  a  few  of  the  cuts  illustrative  of  national 
customs.  Our  objection  to  these  is,  that  the  impressions  which  they  would 
produce  would  be  too  general,  and  n^g^t  tend  to  foster  national  prejudices. 
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SYSTEM  OF   PUBLIC   SCHOOLS. 

[The  pamphlet  fVoin  which  the  following  article  is  traDscrib- 
ed,  is  entitled  '  Report  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Schools ' 
(for  the  town  of  Providence.)  We  have  already  had  occasion 
to  mention  it,  as  one  of  the  most  valuable  expositions  hitherto 
made,  of  a  system  of  public  schools  adapted  to  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  society.  The  report  has  been  drawn  up  after  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  school  system  of  Boston,  both  in  re- 
gard to  the  gradation  of  the  schools,  and  the  methods  of  in- 
struction adopted  in  them.  It  forms,  accordingly,  a  useful  doc- 
ument for  reference,  whether  for  information  relating  to  plans 
of  arrangement  for  public  education,  or  for  direct  assistance  in 
teaching.  School  committees  and  teachers  will  derive  equal 
benefit  from  a  perusal  of  it. 

We  would  recommend  to  the  particular  attention  of  our  read- 
ers the  just  and  practical  observations  on  the  true  policy  of 
communities  in  relation  to  common  education,  and  especially 
the  remarks  on  elementary  and  on  high  schools.  The  compara- 
tive view  of  methods  of  instruction  is  also  worthy  of  peculiar 
notice,  as  presenting  the  results  of  close  observation  and  judi- 
cious reflection,  on  topics  on  which  there  still  exists  a  diversity 
of  opinion  among  teachers.  In  the  leading  name  of  the  com- 
mittee whose  signatures  are  appended  to  this  report,  our  read- 
ers will  recognize  that  of  an  ardent  and  distinguished  friend  to 
popular  improvement,  whom  they  will,  with  increased  pleasure^ 
observe  devoting  himself,  with  his  accustomed  energy,  to  one  of 
the  most  useful  labours  of  an  enlightened  benevolence.] 

VOL.  in. — NO.  vii.  49 
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The  Sub-Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  consideratioQ 
of  the  present  school  system  of  the  town  of  Providence,  and 
who  were  directed  to  recommend  such  alterations  and  improre- 
ments  as  they  might  deem  necessary,  beg  leave  respectfully  to 
report : 

That  immediately  afler  their  appointment,  a  majority  of  them 
visited  Boston,  and  were  employed  for  several  days,  in  examin- 
ing the  most  flourishing  schools  of  that  metropolis*  The  result 
of  this  examination  will  be  incorporated  in  the  following  remarks. 
It  may  not  however  be  improper  to  state,  that  the  school  system 
of  that  city,  appears  in  most  respects  a  model  most  worthy  of  the 
imitation  of  every  large  town,  in  our  country.  It  is  with  the 
most  lively  gratitude,  that  your  committee  acknowledge  the  kind- 
ness with  which  they  were  received,  and  the  facilities  which  were 
given  to  their  inquiries  by  his  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy,  Mayor  of 
the  city,  and  various  other  gentlemen  to  whom  they  applied  for 
information.  They  would  especially  record  the  names  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Armstrong,  Rev.  Mr.  Wisner,  and  Moses  Grant,  Esq., 
of  the  Primary  School  Committee. 

Your  committee,  have  also  visited  pursuant  to  their  directions 
all  the  public  schools  of  this  town,  and  the  excellent  private 
school  of  Messrs.  De  Witt  and  Kingsbury. 

Before  going  into  detail  upon  the  subject  of  the  common 
schools  in  this  town,  your  committee  hope  to  be  indulged  in  a 
few  remarks,  which  may  tend  in  some  degree  to  illustrate  the 
course  which  it  has  seemed  their  duty  to  recommend. 

The  principle  which  should  mainly  direct  the  appropriation  of 
public  money  is  evidently  equity.  In  other  words  money  rais- 
ed by  a  tax  upon  every  individual  should  be  so  distributed  that 
every  individual  should  hav^  an  opportunity  of  participating  in 
the  benefits  of  its  expenditure.  Or,  to  apply  the  principle  to 
the  present  case,  if  money  is  contributed  by  every  citizen  for 
the  purpose  of  education,  a  school  system  should  be  so  devised 
that  every  citizen  should  receive  not  merely  the  general  advan- 
tage of  hanng  his  neighbours  better  instructed,  but  also  an 
equitable  share  of  that  instruction  which  he  assists  to  maintain. 
Now  if  this  view  of  the  subject  be  just,  it  will  follow  that  there 
should  be  furnished  a  number  of  schools  sufficient  to  accom- 
modate all  who  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  their  advantages. 
Every  one  sees  the  injustice  of  taxing  the  whole  community 
to  support  one  or  two  schools,  to  which  not  more  than  one 
tenth  part  of  the  whole  number  of  children  could  find  admit- 
tance.   The  same  injustice  will  evidently  occur,  if  the  number 
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of  scholars  imposed  upon  a  teacher  be  so  great  as  to  reader  hie 
inetructioDs  of  so  little  yalue  that  a  large  portion  of  the  com- 
muBity  is  obliged  to  resort  to  private  schoote. 

The  same  priociple  would  dictate  that  there  be  established 
the  varioas  grades  of  schools,  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  public 
If  there  be  but  one  description  of  schools,  it  must  either  be  so 
elevated  that  many  of  the  parents  cannot  prepare  their  chfTdr^t 
to  enter  it,  or  else  so  elementary  that  none  would  avail  them- 
selves of  its  advantages,  for  any  considerable  length  of  time, 
or  else  every  thing  would  of  necessity  be  so  imperfectly  taught 
that  a  very  small  portion  would  be  b^aefited.  In  either  oase,  but 
a  small  portion  of  the  community  would  receive  the  benefit  of 
that  provision,  which  all  were  taxed  to  support.  Tim  first  was 
the  case  in  Boston  previous  to  the  establishment  of  primary 
schools.  The  grammar  schools  admitted  no  one  unless  he  could 
read  in  the  testament.  But  it  was  found  by  actual  examination 
that  a  very  great  proportion  of  the  poorer  class,  were  unable  or 
unwilling  to  procure  at  their  own  expense  this  preparatory  ed- 
ucation for  their  children,  and  that  thus  many  thousands  were 
growing  up  in  utter  ignorance. 

It  may  here  be  properly  suggested  whether  equity  does  not 
demand  that  the  system  of  public  education  in  this  town,  should 
make  provision  for  at  least  one  school  of  a  higher  character,  a 
school  which  should  provide  instruction  in  all  that  is  necessary 
to  a  finished  education.  If  it  be  said  that  such  a  school  would 
be  of  advantage  only  to  the  rich,  it  may  be  answered,  as  the 
rich  contribute  in  an  equal  proportion  to  education,  why  should 
not  they  be  entitled  to  a  portion  of  the  benefit.  But  it  is  far 
from  being  the  case,  that  such  a  school  wcmld  be  only  for  the 
rich.  It  would  be  as  much  a  public  school,  as  open  to  all,  and  as 
much  under  the  government  of  the  public  as  any  other.  But  it 
would  evidently  be  of  most  peculiar  advantage  to  the  middling 
classes,  and  the  poor.  Such  an  education  as  we  propose,  the 
rich  man  can  give,  and  will  give  to  his  son,  by  sending  him  to 
private  schools.  But  the  man  in  moderate  circumstancesxan- 
not  alR>rd  to  incur  the  heavy  expense  of  a  first  rate  scho5l,  and 
if  no  such  provision  be  made,  the  education  of  his  children 
must  be  restricted  to  the  ordinary  acquisition  of  a  little  more 
than  reading  and  writing.  With  such  a  school  as  we  have  con- 
templated, he  would  be  enabled  to  give  his  child  an  education 
which  would  qualify  him  for  distinction  in  any  kind  of  business. 

And  lastly,  the  principles  of  equity  to  which  we  have  alluded, 
^ould  dictate  that  the  public  schools  of  every  description,  should 
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be  well  and  skilfully  taught.     If  this  be  oot  done,  the  reauU  will 
be  obvious.     The  funds  by  which  they  are  supported  are  con- 
tributed by  the  rich  and  by  the  middling  classes  of  society.     If 
they  be  badly  taught,  the  rich  will  derive  no  benefit  from  them. 
This  however  is  a  small  matter,  as  they  can  afibrd  to  give  some- 
thing towards  the  education  of  the  poor,  and  also  to  pay  for  the 
education  of  their  own  children  elsewhere.     It  is  otherwise  with 
the  citizen  in  middling  circumstances.     If  a  public  school  be 
badly  taught  and  he  is  sensible  of  the  value  of  a  good  educa- 
tion, he  also  will  send  his  children  to  a  private  school.     To  him 
this  double  expense,  especially  if  his  family  be  large,  is  a  seri- 
ous inconvenience  ;  he  is  taxed  to  support  schools  of  which  he 
will  not  avail  himself,  and  in  addition  pays  as  much  for  the  edu- 
cation of  his  children  as  though  he  had  contributed  nothing. 
It  must  be  evident  that  the  true  interest  of  every  citizen  of  mod- 
erate circumstances,  must  be  so  to  elevate  the  character  of  our 
public  schools,  that  he  need  look  no  where  else  for  as  good  in- 
struction as  his  family  may  require.     Although  to   accomph'sh 
this  he  pays  a  somewhat  heavier  tax,  for  public  education,  he  will 
in  the  end  be  greatly  the  gainer. 

Here,  however,  we  are  aware  that  another  consideration  will 
occur.     It  may  be  said,  that  in  the  distribution  of  funds  raised 
for  public  schools,  perfect  equity  is  not  to  be  looked  for  nor  de- 
sired,— that  this  is  a  contribution  from  the  rich,  for  the  bcnfit  of 
the  poor,  and  that  they  are  sufficiently  rewarded  by  the  improv- 
ed morals  and  intellectual  condition  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the 
community.     Now  granting  all  this  to  be  so,  we   must  remark 
that  the  spirit  of  the  suggestion  seems  to  us  at    variance  with 
our  republican  institutions.     It  in  reality  belongs  to  the  old  world, 
more  than  to  the  new.     Why  create  such  distinction  between 
our  fellow  citizens  ?    Why  should  one  class  of  society  be  sup- 
posed to  say  to  another,  it  is  for  our  interest  that  you  should 
have  education,  and  we  give  it  to  you,  but  it  shall  be  as  useless 
as  any  thing  which  can  bear  the  name,  so  useless  that  for  our- 
selves and  our  families,  we  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  it.     vr^ 
hope  nd  man  amongst  us,  would  be  willing  to  harbour  such  a 
thought,  or  utter  such  a  sentiment. 

But,  as  we  said  before,  granting  all  this  to  be  true,  and  that 
perfect  equity  in  the  distribution  cannot  be  attained,  as,  ^^®*"j^ 
it  cannot,  what  then  ?  Is  not  education  a  commodity,  which  all 
classes  of  the  community  want  ?  Why  then  should  we  not  fur- 
nish it  of  such  quality  that  all  may  enjoy  it  together.  By  fur- 
nishing a  valuable  course  of  public  instruction,  the  rich  will  eo- 
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joy  its  advantages,  and  surely  it  cannot  injure  the  middling  class- 
es and  poor.  Nor  do  we  here  look  towards  an  impracticable 
result  Children  of  every  class  are  seen  in  the  public  schools 
in  Boston,  and  they  are  found  there  because,  as  in  several  in- 
stances, wealthy  parents  told  your  committee,  the  public  were 
preferable  to  the  private  schools. 

And  here  we  may  remark  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
effect  of  a  single  school  of  the  highest  character,  upon  the  dis- 
cipline and  improvement  of  all  the  other.  Entrance  to  it  would 
be  conferred,  as  the  reward  of  merit,  upon  the  most  deserving 
scholars  of  each  grammar  school,  and  its  requirements  should 
always  be  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  branches  taught  in 
these  schools.  It  is  needless  to  suggest  that  a  thorough  educa- 
tion in  such  a  school  as  we  propose  would  be  the  most  valuable- 
reward  which  could  be  conferred  upon  diligence  and  good  con- 
duct. Of  its  value,  both  to  the  corfimunity  and  the  scholar,  we 
need  mention  only  one  fact.  The  regular  course  in  the  High 
School  in  Boston,  occupies  three  years.  Sixty  or  eighty  boys 
enter  it  annually.  But  such  is  the  demand  for  clerks  from  this 
school,  though  in  such  a  city  there  are  always  abundant  applica- 
tions for  such  situations,  that  in  no  case  did  a  greater  number 
than  eight  or  ten  in  a  year  complete  the  whole  course. 

If  then  we  are  not  mistaken  in  these  views,  it  is  evident  that 
public  instruction  should  be  provided  in  sufficient  extent  to  meet 
the  wants  of  the  community.  The  course  should  embrace  a  se- 
ries of  instruction,  from  the  simplest  elements  to  the  higher 
branches  of  knowledge,  and  the  instruction  in  every  depart- 
ment should  be  6f  the  most  valuable  character.  Let  us  then 
briefly  inquire  how  far  our  present  school  system  accomplishes 
these  objects. 

How  far  the  provisions  for  education  are  proportioned  to  the 
magnitude  of  our  population,  it  may  not  be  possible  with  perfect 
accuracy  to  decide.  Judging  from  the  few  facts  in  our  posses- 
sion, it  would  however  seem  probable  that  the  public  good  would 
be  promoted  by  considerably  enlarging  them.  The  schools  now 
number  on  their  books  as  many  pupils  as  can  receive  advantage 
from  the  labors  of  their  present  instructors.  Yet  it  will  not  we 
presume  be  denied,  that  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  chil- 
dren about  our  streets  attend  no  school  whatever. 

It  is  stated  from  official  documents,  that  there  are  in  the  state 
of  New-York,  many  portions  of  which  are  sparsely  settled,  one 
fourth  part  of  the  whole  population  under  the  process  of  educa- 
tion.   Taking  one  fourth  of  the  whole  population,  then,  as  the 
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proportion  which  at  one  time  needs  instruction,  4500  wooM  be 
ahout  the  number  to  be  educated  in  this  town,  Of  these  aup* 
pose  2000  to  be  educated  by  private  instruction,  a  number  by 
far  too  great,  if  the  public  schools  are  such  as  to  commanil  the 
confidence  of  the  community,  and  provision  ought  to  be  waiie 
for  the  education  of  2500.  The  present  provision,  in  the  opm- 
ion  of  your  committee,  is  sufficient  for  but  little  more  than  1000. 
If  in  addition  to  these  facts  it  be  considered  that  unless  the 
course  of  instruction  be  such  as  to  interest  every  class  of  so- 
ciety, it  can  be  of  material  benefit  to  no  class,  and  if  it  be  so  it 
must  be  much  more  extensive  than  at  present,  we  think  thai 
the  wisdom  of  considerably  enlarging  the  means  of  educatioQ 
will  be  evident. 

It  would  therefore  seem  proper  that  the  school  committee, 
joined  with  such  persons  as  the  town  icounctl  may  add,  be  em- 
powered to  increase  the  means  of  instruction  from  time  to  time, 
as  the  wants  of  the  population  may  require.  Bat  it  has  appear^ 
ed  to  your  committee  that  one  part  of  this  object  may  be  accom- 
plished immediately,  and  with  very  little  additional  expense,  by 
establishing  a  sufficient  number  of  primary  schools  in  difilerent 
parts  of  the  town.  The  efifect  of  these  will  be  to  provide  a 
grade  of  instruction  as  much  needed  by  the  public  as  any  other, 
to  elevate  the  character  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  to  enable 
the  teachers  of  these  schools  to  devote  their  attention  to  a 
larger  portion  of  those  who  are  prepared  for  instruction  in  the 
more  advanced  branches  of  education.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
by  providing  a  suitable  proportion  of  these  schools,  the  noniber 
of  scholars  under  public  instruction  would  in  a  short  time  be 
doubled,  and  the  convenience  to  the  community  be  immeasura- 
bly increased. 

This,  however,  leads  us  to  remark  upon  the  defect  of  the  pres- 
ent system  with  respect  to  gradation  of  instruction.  With  tba 
exception  of  two  primary  schools  lately  commenced,  our  schools 
are  all  of  one  grade.  That  this  arrangement  is  both  unwise  and 
unnecessarily  expensive,  is  plainly  to  be  seen.  The  teachers  of 
the  grammar  schools  are  men,  some  of  them  men  of  families* 
They  are  of  course  employed  at  men^s  wages,  which  are  more 
than  three  times  the  wages  of  females.  Now  in  admitting  schol- 
ars to  their  schools,  there  most  be  some  previous  education  re- 
quired, or  none.  If  none  be  required,  you  would  have  a  roan 
receiving  man's  wages  for  teaching  the  simplest  lessoss,  wbich 
could  be  taught  better  by  a  female,  who  could  be  employed  at 
one  third  the  price.    If  you  insist  upon  previous-  education, 
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many  of  the  children  of  the  poor  will  be  kept  out  of  school  un* 
til  they  are  so  old  as  to  be  ashamed  to  learn. 

The  fact  has  been  that,  as  generally  happens  in  cases  of  this 
sort,  a  middle  course  has  been  adopted.  Scholars  before  en- 
texiDg,  have  been,  by  the  regulations,  required  to  be  able  to 
read.  But  from  this  law,  (there  being  no  provision  for  prepar- 
atory education,)  the  teachers  have  been  obliged  to  relax,  and 
the  result  has  been  that  a  large  number  of  the  scholars  in  every 
school,  are  scarcely  able  to  read  intelligibly.  With  this  portion 
of  his  scholars,  very  much  of  the  teacher's  time  is  occupied, 
and  the  result  of  his  labour  upon  either  the  more  or  less  advanc- 
ed, is  much  less  than  might  otherwise  be  expected.  But  it  ia 
needless  to  enlarge  upon  this  subject.  Every  one  must  see  that 
economy  would  forbid  the  paying  a  man  for  teaching  English 
grammar,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  then  employing  him  in 
teaching  spelling  lessons,  and  the  first  elements  of  reading. 

These  evils  will  at  once  be  prevented  by  providing  schools, 
ibr  teaching  children  from  four  to  seven  years  of  age,  in  the 
alphabet,  spelling,  reading,  and  the  first  elements  of  arithmetic, 
and  by  requiring  that  no  scholar  shall  be  admitted  to  the  gram- 
mar school  unless  he  be  able  to  read  in  the  testament.  The 
grammar  schools  can  then  be  devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  great- 
er perfection  in  reading,  and  to  the  study  of  arithmetic,  geogra- 
phy, English  grammar,  and  penmanship. 

If,  in  addition  to  these  two  grades  of  schools,  a  single  school 
for  the  whole  town  be  established,  of  a  more  elevated  character, 
to  enter  which,  it  shall  be  necessary  to  have  been  a  proficient 
in  all  the  studies  of  the  grammar  schools,  and  in  which 
should  be  taught  a  more  perfect  and  scientific  knowledge  of  ge- 
ography, book-keeping,  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  naviga- 
tion, moral  and  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  the  elements 
of  political  economy,  and  the  Constitution  of  the  Unit  A  States, 
and  the  Latin  and  Greek  languages  ;  we  think  that  our  system 
of  instruction  would  be  such  as  to  do  honour  to  the  public  spirit 
of  this  commercial  and  manufacturing  metropolis,  but  not  at  all 
beyond  what  is  demanded  by  the  advancing  intelligence  of  the 
age.  Whether  a  high  school,  of  somewhat  the  same  charac- 
ter, for  girls,  might  not  also  be  desirable  and  expedient,  would 
be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 

To  the  question,  in  what  manner  these  several  schools  should 
be  taught,  that  is,  whether  on  the  common  or  the  monitorial 
system,  your  committee  have  given  considerable  attention.  The 
result  of  their  observation  and  reflectioii  is  briefly  this  : — They 
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believe  that  for  the  primary  schools,  the  monitorial  system  is  de- 
cidedly preferable.  The  schools  which  they  examined  in  Bos- 
ton on  this  plan,  were  altogether  superior  to  those  upon  the  for- 
mer plan.  They  beg  leave  here  to  introduce  an  extract  firom 
the  report  of  a  committe  on  this  very  subject,  to  the  Boston 
general  committee  on  primary  schools.  It  may  also  be  added, 
that  no  higher  authority  on  such  a  question  can  any  where  be 
found. 

<  We  have  investigated  the  advantages  derived  from  the  mon- 
itorial system,  in  the  schools  to  which  it  has  been  applied,  and 
consider  the  evidence  perfectly  satisfactory  that  they  are  cer- 
tain and  highly  important.  In  addition  to  the  relief  this  system 
afibrds  to  the  teachers,  by  supplying  them  with  assistance  drawn 
fVom  their  own  school,  and  without  expense,  and  thereby  ena- 
bling them  to  give  more  accurate  attention  to  the  duties  reserv- 
ed for  themselves,  and  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
school,  and  thus,  to  communicate  instruction  with  more  facility 
to  a  much  greater  number  of  pupils  ;  it  appears  that  the  efiects 
on  the  pupils  themselves,  are  in  the  highest  degree  beneficial. 
The  manifest  indiflTerence  or  reluctance  which  they  exhibit  in 
most  of  our  schools  on  the  common  plan,  the  most  material  ob- 
struction to  education,  is  in  a  great  measure  removed,  and,  in 
its  place,  an  animated  emulation  carries  forward  their  progress 
with  a  rapidity  unknown  before  the  introduction  of  this  system  ; 
and  the  constancy  and  variety  of  occupation  imposed,  is  found  by 
experience  to  create  as  great  an  interest  in  their  minds  as  would 
be  produced  by  any  useless  or  mischievous  sports  in  which  thej 
would  otherwise  be  engaged  ;  and  by  debarring  idleness,  takes 
away  all  opportunity  and  desire  for  those  faults  for  which  inces- 
sant punishment  is  now  found  necessary,  and  thus  becomes  the 
most  efficient  instrument  of  dicipline,  the  greatest  desideratum 
in  our  schools.  This  is  not  a  novel  and  untried  theory,  but  an 
experingenl  fairly  made,  and  in  a  course  of  succesful  operation.' 

With  these  remarks  the  observations  of  your  committee  fully 
coincide ;  and  therefore  it  is  only  necessary  to  add,  that  this  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  in  their  opinion,  should  be  preferred  for  the 
primary  schools  which  are,  or  which  may  hereafter  be,  estab- 
lished. 

Your  Committee  have  reflected  deliberately  upon  the  question, 
what  system  of  instruction  should  be  recommended  for  the  gram- 
mar schools  now  existing,  or  whether  any  alteration  be  necessa- 
ry. It  may  here  be  proper  to  remark,  that  your  committee  be- 
lieve that  the  present  instructers  have  done  every  thing  in  their 
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power  to  carry  forward  the  course  of  education  committed  to 
their  charge,  and  have  richly  merited  the  thanks  of  the  comma- 
nit  J.  But  from  the  remarks  which  have  heea  made,  it  will  be 
erident  that  they  have  laboured  under  many  and  peculiar  em- 
barrassments. A  large  portion  of  their  pupils  are  occupied  in 
the  simplest  elements.  They  are  mere  children.  They  occupy 
the  teacher's  tifiae  unproiitably  to  themselves  and  to  the  rest  of 
the  school,  and  hence  the  instruction  to  them  and  the  older 
scholars,  is  far  less  valuable  than  it  woold  be  under  a  difierent 
arrangement.  Of  this  fact  the  teachers  themselves  are  aware, 
and  they  sincerely  regret  it. 

But  while  your  Committee  are  convinced  of  the  benefit  which 
the  schools,  as  they  now  exist,  have  conferred  upon  the  pub- 
lic, they  have  seriously  deliberated  whether  they^  might  not  be 
greatly  improved  by  the  introduction  of  monitoridl  system.  Some 
of  the  considerations,  which  have  had  efiect  on  their  minds,  are 
these  : 

The  beneiictal  efiects  of  the  monitorial  system  on  the  primary 
schools,  have  been  already  alhided  to  ;  but  if  such  are  the  re- 
salts  upon  children  of  from  4  to  7  years  of  age,  why  should  they 
not  be  the  same  upon  those  of  from  7  to  IS  or  14?  If  children 
of  5, 6,  and  7  years  of  age  can  teach  each  other,  why  should  not 
children  of  14,  13,  or  12.  But  it  is  said  a  child  cannot  teach  as 
well  as  a  master — that  all  things  being  equal  he  could  not,  may 
be  granted  ;  but  such  is  not  the  case  in  fact.  If  a  master  could 
spend  ten  minutes  with  a  child  that  was  learning  to  spell,  he 
might  teach  it  better  than  a  monitor  but  little  older  than  itself; 
but  if  the  time  of  the  master  is  so  occupied  that  he  can  spend 
but  one  minute  upon  this  child,  and  the  monitor  can  spend  ten, 
we  think  there  will  be  but  little  doubt  under  whose  tuition  the 
child  can  learn  most. 

But  again,  in  teaching  elements,  we  are  far  from  being  certain 
that,  under  proper  supervision,  the  child  may  not  be  the  best 
instructer.  Children  who  associate  with  children,  learn  to  talk 
much  faster  than  those  who  associate  with  adults  ;  and  we  are 
not  sure  that  the  principles  which  govern  in  the  one  case  would 
not  govern  in  the  other. 

But  waiving  this  question,  and  granthig  that,  if  a  teacher  were 
limited  to  20  or  SO  pupils  he  would  teach  better  by  personal  in- 
struction than  upon  the  monitorial  system — what  has  this  de- 
cision to  do  with  the  case  ?  Are  we  prepared  to  establish  such 
schools  ?  Are  there  any  where  such  public  schools  ?  The  plain 
fact  is,  that  we  must  construct  a  system  upon  ih^  supposittou 
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that  there  will  he  from  150  to  200  scholars  to  a  teacher,  or  to  & 
teacher  aod  an  assiatant.  Now  for  such  schools  as  these,  wo 
are  ioclined  to  believe  that  the  monitorial  system  is  preferable. 
So  far  as  our  observation  has  gone  we  frankly  declare,  that  the 
proficiency  of  scholars,  under  the  same  circumstances  in  other 
respects,  when  taught  under  the  monitorial  system,  has  been  de- 
cidedly superior  to  that  of  those  taught  upon  the  common  ^stem. 
On  this  subject,  however,  our  fellow  crtiaens  have  the  opportunity 
of  judging  for  themselves.  The  school  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and 
Kingsbury,  is,  at  stated  times,  open  to  the  public  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  add,  that  we  have  seen  no  institution  which  presents  a 
more  interesting  and  pleasing  exhibition  of  skilful  and  success- 
ful teaching. 

But  although  these  have  been  the  views  of  your  Committee, 
they  are  far  from  recommending  that  the  monitorial  system  be 
at  once  adopted  in  all  our  grammar  schools.  They  are  aware 
of  the  uncertainty  of  theory,  and  that  many  of  the  circumstances 
necessary  to  success  in  any  particular  place,  may  have  beea 
overlooked.  They,  however,  feel  fully  justified  in  recommend- 
ing, that  one  of  the-  public  schools  be  so  far  altered  as  to  be 
established  upon  the  monitorial  system,  and  that  thus  a  fair  trial, 
open  to  the  inspection  of  the  public,  may  be  made.  The  truth 
of  the  question  can  thus  be  easily  settled,  by  allowing  every  one 
to  judge  for  himself.  The  expense  will  be  light,  and  the  advan- 
tage which  is  hoped  for,  is  most  important. 

With  regard  to  the  improvement  of  the  grammar  schools,  on 
the  present  system,  your  Committee  have  but  Jittle  to  remark. 
Many  of  the  most  necessary  improvements  would  certainly  flow 
from  the  establishment  of  primary  schools,  and  could  not  be  car- 
ried into  efiect  without  it.  Others  will  necessarily  arise  from  a 
more  punctual  superintendence  on  the  part  of  the  Committee. 
The  following,  however,  might,  if  it  were  thought  best,  be  adopt- 
ed immediately  : 

The  number  of  absences  is  at  present  very  great ;  probably 
amounting  in  general  to  about  one  fourth  of  the  whole  number 
of  sc.holars  belonging  to  the  school.  T*his  might  be  diminished 
by  keeping  a  regular  absence  list  every  day,  and  reporting  it  to 
the  committee  at  their  visitation. 

Benefits  would  result,  in  the  opinion  ofy  our  Committee,  from 
introducing  into  the  schools  some  system  of  rewards,  which 
should  appeal  continually  to  the  emulation  of  the  pupils.  This 
may  be  arranged  in  a  variety  of  ways,  either  of  which  would  ac- 
complish the  same  purpose,  if  it  applied  invariably  and  at  all 
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thiies  to  every  indiridual.  Haman  beinga  may  be  goremed  by 
an  appeal  to  their  love  of  character,  or  to  their  fears.  We  pre* 
fer  the  former,  as  more  kind  and  more  successful. 

As  to  the  manner  in  which  a  high  school  should  be  conduct- 
ed, we  will  not  here  hazard  any  opinion.  The  decision  on  this 
subject  will  depend  so  much  upon  the  branches  to  be  tanght, 
that  until  the  character  of  the  school  be  permanently  settled,  any 
opinion  would  be  manifestly  fruitless. 

The  books  at  present  used  in  the  schools,  are,  in  the  opinion 
of  your  Committee,  altogether  above  the  range  of  thought  of  the 
pupils.  Works  of  a  narrative  character  would  be  better  under* 
stood,  would  be  more  interesting,  and  would  of  course  teach  the 
pupil  to  read  with  more  taste  and  judgment.  The  boy  who 
pores,  in  utter  disgust,  over  the  book  which  he  reads  In  school, 
will  hasten  home  to  read  with  avidity  his  story  book.  The 
true  wisdom  would  then  be  to  introduce  the  story  book  into 
school,  and  thus  render  his  place  of  education  the  place  of  his 
amusement. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  proper  story  books  are  now  publish- 
ed, that  not  only  amuse  children,  but  a(for<i^  the  best  sort  of  in* 
struction,  and  make  the  most  lasting  impressions. 

Nevertheless,  as  this  subject  is  one  in  which  time  and  judg- 
ment are  necessary  for  a  selection,  and  as  a  change  of  this  sort, 
through  all  the  schools,  would  be  productive  of  considerable  ad* 
ditional  expense,  your  Committee  would  recommend  that  no 
change  at  present  be  made  in  books,  excepting  only  the  artth* 
metic.  If  a  school,  by  way  of  experiment,  be  established,  on 
the  monitorial  plan,  various  school  books  can  be  tried  there,  and 
a(\er  a  fair  opportunity  of  testing  the  merits  of  several,  those  can 
be  selected  which  seem  best  adapted  to  accomplish  the  purposes 
of  education.  Your  Committee  are,  however,  of  opinion,  that  it 
would  be  expedient  to  introduce  the  system  of  arithmetic  pub- 
lished by  Mr.  Smith,  into  all  the  public  grammar  schools ;  and 
also  that  all  the  scholars  in  arithmetic  be  taught  by  classes,  and 
not  individually  as  is  now  the  prevalent  mode. 

In  closing  this  Report,  your  Committee  feel  obliged  to  assure 
their  fellow  citizens,  that  it  is  utterly  in  vain  to  hope  for  a  valu- 
able course  of  public  instruction  without  a  thorough  and  active 
system  of  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  community.  Unless  the 
the  schools  be  visited  frequently,  and  examined  thoroughly,  and 
unless  the  School  Committees  determine  to  give  to  this  subject 
all  the  attention,  and  reflection,  and  labour  necessary  to  carry  the 
system  of  education  to  as  great  a  degree  of  perfection  as  the 
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case  admitey  every  thing  will  be  fruitless.  Without  this^  every 
plan  of  education  will  fail,  and  with  it  almost  any  may  be  mftde 
to  succeed.  If  a  sufficient  number  of  gentlemen  can  be  found, 
who  will  devote  to  the  interests  of  the  rising  generation  m 
half  day  every  month,  and  who  will  so  combine  their  la- 
bours as  to  produce  the  effect  of  a  particular  and  general  super- 
vision, all  that  the  most  benevolent  could  wish  can  be  accon^ 
plished.  If  such  men  cannot  be  found,  nothing  of  value  will 
ever  be  done. 

It  is  therefore  reconmiended,  that  the  school  committee,  to 
he  hereafter  chosen,  be  divided  into  two  committees,  to  be  de- 
nominated the  primary  school  committee,  and  the  grammar 
school  committee.  That  both  of  these  be  regularly  organized, 
by  choosing  a  chairman  and  secretary,  and  that  they  adopt  sucb 
rules  as  shidl  ensure  the  visiting  of  every  school  by  one  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  at  least  once  a  month  *,  and  that  each  gen- 
eral committee  meet  once  in  three  months,  to  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  schools  in  general,  and  of  each  one  in  particular  ; 
and  that  to  them  and  to  the  Town  Council  the  whole  business  of 
the  public  education  be  committed. 

2d.  That  primary  schools,  for  the  instruction  of  children  from 
4  to  7  years  of  age,  be  established  in  various  parts  of  the  town, 
under  the  superintendence  and  direction  of  the  primary  school 
committee. 

Sd.  That  one  of  the  common  schools  be  immediately  estab- 
lished on  the  monitorial  system  ;  and  that  the  committee,  au- 
thorized to  carry  this  resolution  into  effect,  be  also  authorized 
to  introduce  into  it  such  books,  and  make  for  it  such  regulations, 
for  the  time  being,  as  they  may  deem  proper. 

4.  That  a  public  high  school  be  established,  in  which  shall  be 
taught  M  the  branches  necessary  to  a  useful,  mercantile,  and 
classical  education. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  William  T.  Grinnell,  Thomas  T.  Water- 
man. 

Pro9idenc€,  April  22, 1828. 

NoU. — ^  The  expense  of  teaching  7044  pupils  in  Boston,  1826, 
in  public  schools,  was  ^(54,417.  Of  teaching  3392  in  private 
schools,  $97,305.' 

'  National  weahh  proceeds  chiefly  from  activity  of  mind,  and 
must,  therefore,  be  proportioned  to  the  extent  and  universality 
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of  its  deTelopmeDt.  It  appears  by  the  statemeDt  of  Baron  Du- 
ping that  in  some  parts  of  France,  those  who  are  educated  are 
l-lOth,  iQ  others  l-20th,  in  others  only  l-229th  of  the  whole  pop- 
ulation ;  and  that  the  national  revenue  from  these  districts  is 
nearly  in  corresponding  ratios. — Rtpori  of  the  Manager$  of  the 
School  Sodeiyy  in  the  (%  ff  Neuh-York. 
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[The  article  now  presented  to  oar  readers,  is  extracted  from  a 
pamphlet  under  the  following  title  :  '  Report  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  in  relation  to  the  Instruction  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  in 
the  city  of  New-Y'ork.— Made  to  the  Senate  April  14,  1828. — 
Albany.'  In  our  last  number  we  copied  from  this  document  some 
intelligence  concerning  the  New- York  institution,  and  intimated 
our  intention  of  returning  to  the  contents  of  the  pamphlet,  for 
the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  view  of  the  various  efforts  which 
have  been  made  in  the  United  States,  for  the  benefit  of  this  pe- 
culiar class  of  claimants  on  human  beneficence,  as  dispensed 
through  the  medium  of  education. 

The  limits  afforded  in  our  present  number  will  only  admit  of 
the  Report  of  Mr.  Dillingham.*  After  a  perusal  of  the  article 
now  before  them,  our  readers,  we  think,  will  feel  under  obliga- 
tions to  this  gentleman  for  the  service  he  has  rendered  the  com- 
munity, in  the  compilation  of  this  interesting  and  valuable  docu- 
ment.] 

Th  A.  C.  Flaggy  Esq,y  Secretary  of  State  of  New-York  : — 
Sir — Having  been  honoured  by  a  request  to  accompany  you 

♦  The  Secretary  of  State,  (A.  C.  Flagg,  Esq.)  in  his  Report  to  the  Legisla- 
ture, speaks  of  Mr.  Dillingham  in  the  following  terms : 

*  In  order  to  institute  a  comparison  between  the  mode  of  instruction  in  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  school  at  New-York,  and  other  similar  institutions,  Charles 
Dillingham  and  William  S.  Cardell,  Esqrs,  were  invited  to  accompany  the  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  as  visiters  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  schools  at 
Hartford,  New- York,  and  Philadelphia.,  Mr.  Cardejl  was  present  at  the  exam- 
ination of  the  Philadelphia  school  only.  Mr.  Dillingham  is  well  acquainted  with 
the  system  ofinstruction  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  having  learned  it  in  the  Hartford 
school,  and  having  been  a  teacher  in  the  school  at  Philadelphia.  He  is  now  a 
resident  ofPittsfield,  Massachusetts,  where  he  devotes  himself  to  the  business 
of  instruction,  and  has  acquired  the  confidence  of  many  of  our  most  intelligent 
citizens,  who  have  placed  their  sons  under  his  charge.  The  views  of  Mr.  Dilling- 
ham, on  the  comparative  merits  of  the  systems  pursued  at  Hartford  and  New^ 
York,are  appended  to  this  report,  to  which  the  legislature  is  respectfully  referred. 
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on  an  official  visit  to  the  institutions  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  in  Hartford,  New-York,  and  Phitadelphia^for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  and  comparison  of  those  in^ 
stitutions,  which  tour  we  performed  together  in  September  and 
October  last ;  I  take  an  opportunity  of  submitting  to  you  a  few- 
remarks  on  several  topics  which  fell  under  our  consideration. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  you,  that  among  other  means  resorted 
to  by  us  in  these  several  schools  to  obtain  some  knowledge  of 
the  proficiency  of  the  pupils,  a  variety  of  exercises  were  pro- 
posed to  them  by  us,  about  which  they  had  no  previous  notice, 
and  which  would,  of  course,  serve  to  test  the  genuineness  of  their 
knowledge,  and  their  readiness  and  originality  in  the  use  of  lan- 
guage. The  teachers  equally  unprepared,  conducted  these  ex- 
aminations in  our  presence,  which  together  with  the  memoranda, 
of  the  age  and  time  of  instruction  of  each  pupil,  will  serve  to  as- 
sist you  in  making  a  comparison  of  their  various  proficiency. 

As  to  the  mode  of  conducting  these  examinations,  or,  per- 
haps I  should  say,  as  to  the  comparative  conveniences  for  doing 
it,  a  disadvantage  was  experienced  in  the  New-York  school, 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  pupils  being  seated  with  small 
slates  and  pencils  in  their  hands,  instead  of  being  ranged  around 
the  room  with  large  upright  slates  and  crayons.  If  the  latter 
were  used,  whatever  might  be  written  by  the  pupil  would  be  at 
once  equally  exposed  to  the  eye  of  every  person  in  the  school 
room.  Should  this  improvement  be  introduced  into  the  New- 
York  school,  it  would  probably  aid  in  training  the  pupil  to  the 
habit  of  prompt  and  independent  efi^ort,  as  he  would  know  that 
his  phrases  and  sentences,  whether  more  or  less  accurate,  would 
be  immediately  exposed  to  the  eye  of  his  teacher ;  and  it  would 
also  greatly  facilitate  and  expedite  the  instructions  and  correc- 
tions of  the  teacher,  as  he  could,  without  leaving  his  station,  see 
the  whole  of  the  slates  while  the  pupils  were  writing,  and  of 
course  his  examinations  and  criticisms  would  be  completed  in 
much  less  time.  To  visiters,  who  may  wish  to  judge  of  the  at- 
tainments of  the  pupils  from  their  own  observation,  it  must  always 
be  more  satisfactory  to  see  the  exercises  of  the  pupils  written, 
than  to  have  them  handed  over  after  having  passed  under  the 
inspection  of  the  teacher. 

Examinations  were  also  had  in  arithmetic  and  geography. 
The  result  in  the  case  of  some  of  the  New-York  pupils,  was 
such  as  to  give  evidence,  that  if  they  could  remain  a  suitable 
length  of  time  in  the  institution,  they  could  be  instructed  to  any 
desirable  extent  in  these  branches. 
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AVIiile  at  this  pointy  I  vnah  to  remark  upon  one  peculiaritj  ia 
the  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  which,  justice  to  both  teach- 
er and  pupil,  requires  to  be  known  .aud  remembered  by  those 
who  would  judge  of  the  proficiency  of  the  one,  and  the  skill  and 
industry  of  the  other.     It  seems  to  be  supposed,  by  many,  thai 
the  deaf  and  dumb  are  sent  to  school,  like  other  children,  to  learn 
arithmetic,,  geography,  history,  &c .  &c.     True,  a  knowledge  of 
these  branches  is  very  desirable  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ;  and  in 
the  course  of  my  acquaintance  with  deaf  and  dumb  institutions, 
I    have  not  noticed  any    want   of  proper   attention  to  them  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  vast  difierence  exists  between 
the  situation  of  the  mute  and  his  more  fortunate  brother.     The 
latter  comes  to  his  teacher  in  the  full   possession   and  with  the 
ready  use  of  language^  the  medium  of  communication  between 
himself  and  his  teacher,  or  other  friends  from  whom,  by  neces- 
sity or  curiosity,  he  is  continually  deriving  instruction  in  a  thous- 
and ways.     Far  different  is  the  case  of  the  poor  uneducated 
mute  :     He  is.  compelled  to  grope  his  way  in  comparative  dark- 
ness for  tbe  want  of  a  medium  of  communication  with  the  rest  of 
the  world.     He  may  have  a  naturally  good  intellect,  but  the  seal 
of  silence  is  upon  his  lips,   and  his  imperfect   and   uncultivated 
gestures  form  but  a  poor  and  unsatisfying  remedy  for  this  de- 
privation.    He  may  have  a  memory  naturally  quick  and  reten- 
tive, but  he  can  store  up  but  comparatively  few  facts  in  it.     He 
may  have  the  most  restless  and  insatiable  curiosity,  but  he  has 
not  tbe  means  of  gratifying  it.     His  great  want  is  the  want  of 
language,  and  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  be  sent  to  school, 
langtMge^  the  written  language  of  his  nation^  is  what  he  goes  first 
to  learn.     It  is  true,  that  as  his  language  of  gesture  is  extmided 
and  improved,  it  serves  him  as  a  means  of  communication  with 
his  fellows  in  misfortune,  and  with  his  teacher  ;  but  the  object  of 
educating  him  is  to  prepare  him  for  a  useful  and  pleasing  inter- 
course with  society  at  large.     Let  us,  therefore,  in  judging  of 
the  attainments  of  these  our  less  fortunate  brethren,  make  due 
allowance  for  the  time  and  labour  expended  by  them,  to  obtain 
that  which  we  obtained  without  efiTort  and  almost  unconsciously, 
in  the  years  of  childhood. 

Afler  a  pupil  has  been  favoured  with  tolerable  opportunities 
for  education,  there  is  perhaps  no  better  mode  of  forming  an 
opinion  of  his  attainments,  both  in  the  use  of  language  and  in  gen- 
eral knowledge,  than  conversation  with  pen  and  ink.  In  thisex-* 
ercise^  the  pupil  is  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  and  whatev« 
er  evidences  he  may  give  of  improvement,  must  be  genuine,  aa 
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he  cannot  be  previously  prepared,  and  be  cannot  confer  with  his 
teacher  nor  be  asaisted  by  him  ;  neither  can  he  know  upon  what 
eubjects  the  conversation  may  turn.  It  is  easy  to  eee  that  if  the 
conversation  should  be  continued  for  a  sufficient  time,  it  would 
show  to  what  extent  and  with  what  accuracy  the  pupil  could 
use  written  language,  and  would  also  indicate  the  extent  of  his 
general  information.  I  am  aware  that  in  examining  by  this  mode, 
there  is  a  demand  for  the  exercise  of  some  charity,  in  the  case 
of  many  of  the  persons  who  have  been  educated  at  our  deaf  and 
dumb  seminaries,  and  for  this  several  reasons  may  be  given. 
The  time  generally  allowed  for  tliem  to  remain  at  school,  is  in- 
sufficient  to  do  them  justice.  It  almost  always  falls  much  short 
of  what  is  allowed  to  children  who  can  hear  and  speak.  We 
should  also  bear  in  mind  that  the  natural  language  of  deaf  mutes, 
and  that  which  they  are  most  fond  of  resorting  to,  is  not  written 
language,  but  signs,  and  upon  leaving  school,  they,  in  most  ca- 
ses, go  among  friends  who  cultivate  the  language  of  signs.  It 
will  follow,  that  unless  care  is  used  to  keep  up  their  knowledge 
of  written  language,  they  will  be  liable  in  some  degree  to  retro- 
grade in  their  readiness  and  correctness  in  using  it.  I  have  made 
"  these  remarks  as  an  apology  for  that  want  of  accuracy  which 
may  sometimes  appear  in  the  written  expressions  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb  ;  and  should  you,  sir,  in  conversing  with  an  uneducated 
mute,  ever  feel  any  disappointment  on  this  subject,  I  beg  that 
you  will  inquire  how  long  he  may  have  been  at  school,  and 
what  opportunities  he  may  have  had  for  improving  himself,  after 
leaving  school.  And  should  any  gentleman,  possessing  the  means 
of  liberally  educating  his  children,  inquire  how  long  he  must  sup- 
port a  deaf  and  dumb  child  at  the  Asylum,  it  will  not,  I  venture 
to  say,  be  considered  asking  too  much,  for  the  child  thus  unfor- 
tunate, that  he  should  be  kept  at  school  as  long  as  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  who  have  all  their  faculties,  or  perhaps  even  a  little 
longer. 

But  although  the  apology  which  has  been  offered  may  be  no 
more  than  what  candour  or  perhaps  strict  justice  would  require, 
for  a  large  portion  of  those  who  leave  the  deaf  and  dumb  rnsCi- 
tutions,  there  are  cases  in  which  the  same  lenity  is  not  called 
for.  It  will  sometimes  happen,  that  a  wealthy  parent  will  allow 
his  son  a  sufficient  time  at  school  to  do  justice  to  his  mind  and 
acquire  a  good  and  complete  education.  Promising  pupils  may 
also  be  sometimes  retained  on  charity  funds  for  a  sufficient  term 
of  years  to  illustrate  the  capabilities  of  the  system  of  instruction, 
and  to  fit  the  individuals  to  act  as  teachers  ;  and  such  as  become 
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teachers,  it  may  be  expected  will  continue  to  improve  them- 
selves in  that  which  they  make  it  their  business  to  teach  io  oth- 
ers. In  the  institutions  at  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  instances 
exist  of  young  gentlemen  making  great  advances  in  the  English 
and  French  languages,  and  other  departments  ofknowledge,  af- 
ter they  had  ceased  to  be  pupils,  and  were  employed  as  assistant 
teachers.  In  short,  afler  all  that  has  been  claimed  for  the  utili- 
ty of  institutions  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  after  all  the  exer- 
tions that  have  been  made  to  draw  the  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  the  friends  of  the  cause  of  deaf  and  dumb  instructfon 
will  naturally  and  fairly  expect  that  every  institution  of  the  kind 
which  has  any  claim  to  respectability,  afler  having  been  in  op- 
eration for  a  period  of  eight  or  ten  years,  will  have  produced  at 
least  some  pupils  to  whom  their  teachers  may  point  with  pride 
and  satisfaction,  as  trophies  of  their  art — as  examples  to  the 
world  of  the  efficacy  of  their  instructions.  And  it  is  reasonable 
to  expect  that  such  pupils,  at  least,  if  a  stranger  is  introduced 
who  does  not  use  signs,  shall  stand  the  test  of  conversation  in 
written  language.  This  test  was  employed  by  us  in  the  three 
schools,  and  I  believe  we  had-  an  opportunity  of  conversing  with 
the  best  scholars  which  those  institutions  have  severally  produc- 
ed; It  will  be  recollected  that  instruction  commenced  in  the 
Hartford  school  in  1817  ;  in  New- York  in  1818,  and  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1820.  If  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  indications  of 
improvement  obtained  by  conversing  with  the  pupils  of  the  sev- 
eral institutions,  in  written  language,  the  result  of  such  compar- 
ison would,  in  my  opinion,  be  decidedly  unfavourable  to  the 
New-York  institution. 

Allow  me,  sir,  to  say,  what  ought  perhaps  to  have  had  an  earlier 
place  in  this  communication,  that  I  by  no  means  entertain  an 
opinion  unfavourable  to  the  talents,  zeal,  or  industry  of  the  Prin- 
cipal of  the  New-York  institution.  On  the  contrary,  my  obser^ 
vation  led  me  to  give  that  gentleman  credit  for  possessing  those 
qualities  in  a  high  degree.  If,  in  any  points,  the  school  under  his 
charge  may  appear  to  less  advantage  than  others,  the  solution  is 
rather  to  be  found,  I  apprehend,  in  the  difficulties  and  embar- 
rassments which  attended  the  department  df  instruction  in  the 
New- York  institution  at  its  origin.  To  a  person  acquainted  with 
the  measure  of  improvement  and  success  with  which  this  art  had 
been  cultivated  in  Europe  for  half  a  century,  by  men  distin- 
guished for  learning  and  ingenuity  ;  and  to  such  as  knew  of  the 
talent  and  perseverance  and  care  which  had  been  employed  to 
introduce  it,  under  the  best  possible  circumstances,  into  success- 
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ful  operation  in  oUr  own  country,  it  coald  not  bat  appear  that 
the  circumstances  attending  the  introduction  of  deaf  and  dumb 
instruction  in  New- York,  were  of  a  nature  to  depress  the  stand- 
ard of  that  profession,  and  retard  the  growth  of  that  confidence 
on  the  part  of  the  government,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  such  an  institution.  Some  of  the  circumstances  may 
be  learned  by  a  reference  to  the  published  reports  of  the  New- 
Tork  institution  ;  and  I  believe  a  very  correct  estimate  of  the 
comparative  state  of  instruction  in  the  schools  at  Hartford,  New- 
York,  and  Philadelphia,  may  be  formed  by  a  perusal  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  several  institutions,  as  giv- 
en in  their  several  successive  reports. 

The  first  attempt  at  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  con- 
cerning which  history  informs  us,  was  by  a  Spanish  monk,  who 
died  in  1584  ;  and  the  substance  of  his  method  was  published  at 
Madrid  in  1620.  Subsequently,  attention  was  given  to  the  sub- 
ject by  various  persons  in  difierent  parts  of  Europe,  whose  works 
were  published.  Nothing,  however,  like  general  or  permanent 
success  appears  to  have  attended  the  efforts  of  any  one,  until 
the  time  of  the  Abbe  de  L^Epee,  the  fame  of  whose  exhibitions 
excited  the  attention  of  the  learned  and  philosophical  of  all  Eu- 
rope. His  first  work  was  published  in  1776.  De  L'Epee,  how- 
ever, was  very  far  from  bringing  the  system  to  perfection,  al- 
though to  him  is  due  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundation. 
He  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  deficiencies  in  his  method, 
and  to  have  foreseen  that  Sicard,  who  had  already  entered  the 
same  profession,  would  outstrip  him.  But  ahhough  it  is  conceded 
that  his  instructions  came  short  of  imparting  to  the  pupils  the  full 
power  of  using  language,  originally,  still  the  celebrated  instance 
which  has  been  recorded  and  quoted  as  proof,  quite  satisfactory 
to  many,  of  the  deficiency  of  De  L^Epee^s  method,  is  far  from 
being,  to  my  mind,  equally  convincing. 

'  Mr.  Nicolai,  an  academician  of  Berlin,  being  present  at  one 
of  De  L'Epee's  exhibitions,  requested  that  a  boy  might  write  an 
original  sentence  ;  .  and  having  struck  his  breast  with  his  hand, 
the  boy  was  directed  to  describe  that  action.  He  immediately 
wrote  *  hand  breast,^  It  is  recorded  that  Mr.  Nicolai  retired  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  the  system  was  without  any  merit  whatever  ; 
and  this  incident  seems  to  have  been  tacitly  received  as  a  suf- 
ficient proof  that  De  L'Epee  was  unable  to  m^ke  his  pupils  any 
thing  more  than  mere  imitators.  But  may  it  not  be  possible 
that  the  boy  was  ahead  both  of  bis  critic  and  his  teacher,  and 
that  if  ^he  could  have  made  explanations,  it  would  have  ap- 
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peared  that  he  used  the  word  hand  as  a  verb  !  If  the  acade- 
mician had  lived  at  the  present  day,  when  so  many  shining  ex- 
amples exist  of  completely  developed  and  richly  stored  intellect 
among  the  deafand  dumb,  he  might  find  many  among  the  younger 
and  partly  educated  mutes,  who  would  give  to  his  action,  a  de- 
scription very  similar,  perhaps,  to  the  one  mentioned,  and  who, 
if  allowed  to  explain,  would  defend  his  right  to  use  the  word 
hand  as  a  verb,  particularly  after  using  to  eye,  to  shoulder^  to  elhaw, 
io  finger y  &c. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  degree  of  De  L'Epee's  mer- 
it, to  him,  certainly,  is  due  the  high  praise  of  having  paved  the 
way  for  the  improvement  of  the  deaf  and  dnmb.  Of  the  trans- 
cendent merits  of  his  illustrious  successor,  the  Abbe  Sicard, 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  This  great  and  good  man  succeeded  the 
Abbe  de  L'Epee,  in  the  administration  of  the  Institution  at  Par- 
is, and  matured  and  brought  to  a  high  degree  of  improvement 
the  best  system  which  has  yet  appeared  for  the  instruction  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  :  A  system,  by  which  the  intellect  of  the  pu- 
pil may  be  completely  expanded,  and  the  power  imparted  to  him, 
of  expressing  his  ideas  in  original  language,  and  of  acquiring 
ideas  by  means  of  language,  from  others,  and  from  books — al* 
ways  allowing  that  the  natural  talents  of  the  pupil  be  good,  and 
that  he  be  kept  a  sufficient  time  at  school.  The  only  system 
which  has  divided  with  it  the  public  attention  in  Europe,  is  that 
used  in  the  schools  in  the  island  of-Great  Britain. 

A  writer  in  the  supplement  to  the  fourth  and  fifth  editions  of  the 
Encyclopaedia  Brittanica,  in  an  elaborate  article  on  the  deafand 
dumb,  has  taken  much  pains  to  prove  the  inferiority  of  Sicard's 
system  to  the  English,  as  it  might  be  styled  ;  but  unfortunately, 
labouring  under  ignorance  of  the  former,  or  an  entire  misappre- 
hension of  its  principles,  he,  as  might  be  expected,  fails  in  the 
argument.  Whatever  may  be  a  man's  scholarship,  or  however 
sound  and  philosophical  his  views  of  subjects  with  which  he  is 
acquainted,  yet  for  him  to  adventure  in  speculations  on  deaf  and 
dumb  instruction,  without  being  acquainted  with  that  profession, 
appears  to  me  quite  as  absurd  as  for  a  chemist  to  quit  his  labor- 
atory to  discuss  the  superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  common  to 
the  civil  law.  It  is  not  my  object,  however,  here  to  vindicate 
Sicard's  system,  as  my  limits  will  not  admit  it ;  neither  is  it  neces- 
sary. It  will  best  be  tested,  like  all  systems  and  all  schools  and 
all  works,  by  the  fruits.  On  its  fruits,  the  system  of  Sicard  may 
safely  and  proudly  rely  for  vindication. 

In  the  year  1800,  after  about  twenty  years  of  assiduous  per- 
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sonal  attention  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  Sicard 
published  his  work,  entitled  ^  Course  of  Instruction '  ;  and  eight 
years  afler,  appeared  his  '  Theory  of  Signs.'  From  the  model 
of  the  school  in  Paris,  others  have  been  founded  in  Russia,  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  Italy,  Holland,  and  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  above  recapitulation,  will  serve  to  give  an  idea  of  the 
time  that  this  art  has  been  cultivated,  and  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  French  system  has  become  prevalent,  and  how  highly  it  ib 
appreciated  in  Europe.  The  brief  statement  of  a  few  facts  will 
serve,  also,  to  shew  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  introduce 
this  excellent  system  into  certain  parts  of  our  country. 

For  some  time  previous  to  the  year  1815,  the  minds  of  sever- 
al wealthy  and  liberal  minded  citizens  of  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
were  deeply  interested  in  the  subject  of  educating  the  deaf  and 
dumb  of  our  country  ;  and  the  project  of  establishing  an  institu- 
tion for  that  purpose,  came  under  discussion.  The  exciting 
cause  may  be  found  in  the  circumstance,  that  an  intelligent  and 
interesting  daughter  of  one  of  those  gentlemen,  was  deaf  and 
dumb.  Some  instruction  was  afforded  to  that  individual,  by  the 
aid  of  works  which  hud  been  published  in  Europe,  and  undoubt- 
edly some  partial  progress  might  have  been  made  in  educating 
others  ;  hut  these  gentlemen,  with  a  most  enlightened  policy, 
wisely  determined,  that  as  the  art  of  instructing  mutes  had  been 
for  many  years  maturing  under  the  culture  of  skilful  hands,  in 
Europe,  it  would  be  far  better  for  the  cause  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
in  America,  to  obtain,  if  possible,  complete  possession  of  the  art 
in  its  matured  state,  and  convey  it  at  once  to  our  own  country. 

It  was  highly  important  in  the  view  of  these  gentlemen,  that 
in  the  selection  of  an  individual  to  be  employed  on  so  impor- 
tant and  interesting  a  mission,  they  should  look  for  one  pos- 
sessed of  superior  literary  qualifications,  and  fitted  in  other 
respects  to  do  justice  to  the  cause  in  which  they  were  about  to 
embark.  Fortunately  they  were  not  without  the  means  of  filling 
this  important  post  in  an  ample  manner.  The  Rev.  Thomas  H. 
Gallaudet,  the  present  principal  of  the  institution  at  Hartford, 
was,  even  at  that  time  distinguished  among  the  sons  of  Yale  Col* 
lege,  for  talents  and  scholarship,  and  had  filled  an  important  post 
in  the  department  of  instruction  in  that  celebrated  institution.  As 
to  the  literary  qualifications  demanded,  he  was  every  way  wor- 
thy, and  what  was  more,  his  heart  was  deeply  in  the  cause. 
And  his  character  as  a  scholar,  a  philosopher,  and  a  philanthro- 
pist, has  since  reflected  honour  on  those  individuals  who  origin- 
ally sustained  his  efiforts,  and  gave  efiicacy  to  his  zeaL     Not 
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lesa  has  the  wise  and  ever  to  be  praised  caution  of  the  founders 
of  that  institution,  in  securing  the  very  best  means  of  instruction 
for  their  pupils  at  the  outaety  been  fully  justified  and  rewarded 
by  the  transcendent  success  which  has  attended  their  course  of  in* 
struction,  and  by  the  full  confidence  with  which  they  have  inspir- 
ed the  governments  of  most  of  the  New-England  states,  and  the 
benevolent  and  literary  public  generally.  This,  I  am  aware,  is 
not  the  place  for  eulogy,  perhaps  not  even  a  passing  tribute  ; 
although  if  an  excuse  should  be  found  for  me  in  the  circum- 
stance that  two  individuals,  united  to  me  by  the  nearest  ties  of 
blood,  have  been  released  from  that  dark  and  unhappy  bondage 
of  the  mind  by  his  means,  then  indeed  I  might  be  tolerated  in 
pausing  for  a  moment  to  testify  those  feelings  of  gratitude  with 
which  myself  and  all  those  of  my  family,  must  ever  pronounce 
the  name  of  Gallaudet,  to  be  hereafter,  I  doubt  not,  adorned  with 
the  enviable  title  of  benefactor  of  the  American  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  1815,  means  being  contributed  by  a  few  individuals  in  Hart- 
ford, Mr.  Gallaudet  was  enabled  to  visit  Europe.  Obstacles 
were  found  to  his  progress  in  England,  and  he  resorted  to  Paris. 
He  was  hospitably  received  by  the  amiable  Sicard ;  the  doors 
of  the  school  were  freely  opened  to  him,  and  with  every  pbssi- 
ble  facility  for  improvement,  he  commenced  the  ac<)uisition  of 
bis  new  profession.  While  there,  he  succeeded  in  effecting  an 
arrangement  with  the  celebrated  Mr.  Laurent  Clerc,  to  come  to 
America,  and  labour  conjointly  with  him  in  the  task  of  estab* 
lishing  and  conducting  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  on 
Sicard's  plan.  That  gentleman -was  preeminently  qualified  to 
be  the  ally  of  Mr.  Gallaudet,  in  such  an  undertaking.  Himself 
deaf  and  dumb,  he  had  received  a  complete  education  under 
Sicard,  and  at  the  time  of  bis  leaving  France  with  Mr.  Gallau- 
det, bad  been  for  eight  years  a  professor  in  the  school  of  his 
master.  He  is  the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Sicard.  Thus 
reinforced,  Mr.  Gallaudet  returned  to  America  in  August  1816. 
Contributions  were  obtained  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  and 
the  institution  commenced  its  actual  operations  in  April  1817, 
with  Mr.  Gallaudet  as  principal,  aided  by  Mr.  Clerc.  The  suc- 
cess which  has  attended  the  progress  of  that  institution  to  the 
present  time,  is  sufficiently  well  known. 

Was  it  not  far  better  thus  expeditiously  to  introduce  an  im- 
proved system  at  once  into  the  school,  than  to  keep  the  teach- 
ers groping  their  way  with  only  the  feeble  light  which  they  might 
strike  out  by  their  own  exertions,  aided  by  such  treatises  as  are 
published  on  the  subject  ?    Will  the  candid  and  enlightened 
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friends  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  believe,  that  written  treatises  can 
convey  an  adequate  idea  of  those  thousands  of  varying  gestures 
and  changing  attitudes  and  evanescent  expressions  of  the  coun- 
tenance, which  form  the  language,  so  as  to  form  a  substitute  for 
direct  intercourse  with  the  actual  teacher,  who  is  complete  mas- 
ter of  his  art,  or  a  course  of  study  in  an  institution,  where  that 
art  is  in  constant  exercise  ? 

Justice  to  the  Hartford  institution  requires  it  to  be  stated, 
that  what  was  originally  freely  received,  it  has  always  been  ready 
freely  to  impart.  Accordingly,  the  various  applications  which 
have  been  made  to  that  institution  for  aid  and  instruction,  have, 
to  its  lasting  honor,  been  promptly  and  generously  met. 

In  1821,  the  directors  of  the  Pennsylvania  institution  for  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  were  in  want  of  teachers,  and  not  suffering  feel- 
ings of  local  pride  to  have  an  undue  preponderance  over  them 
while  engaged  in  the  holy  cause  of  benevolence  ;  and  knowing 
that  the  institution  at  Hartford  was  in  full  and  successful  opera- 
lion  with  a  strong  corps  of  teachers,  they  determined  to  apply 
there  for  aid.  That  application  was  successful  beyond  their 
most  sanguine  expectations.  Mr.  Clerc  was  released  immedi- 
ately for  the  purpose  of  taking  charge  of  the  school  at  Philadel- 
phia, having  in  view  the  double  object  of  instructing  the  pupils 
and  of  qualifying  the  other  teachers  in  their  profession.  In 
1822,  Mr.  Clerc  returned,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Lewis 
Weld,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  College,  and  had  for  sever* 
al  years  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  a  residence  in  the  same  in- 
stitution with  Messrs.  Gallaudet  and  Clerc,  and  had  acquired 
his  profession  from  them.  He  has  since  presided  over  the  in- 
stitution at  Philadelphia,  with  distinguished  ability  and  success. 
The  gentlemen  who  are  associated  with  him  as  teachers,  have 
all  distinguished  merit  as  scholars,  and  are  graduates  of  our  most 
respectable  colleges,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who  was  a  pupil 
of  the  Hartford  Asylum.  The  directors  and  teachers  of  the 
Pennsylvania  institution  have  always  kept  their  standard  high  in 
the  department  of  instruction,  and  the  good  effects  are  to  be  seen 
in  the  improvement  of  their  pupils. 

Concerning  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  Kentucky, 
I  am  acquainted  with  but  few  details  ;  but  the  most  happy  re- 
sults may  be  expected  from  the  judicious  course  pursued  by  the 
directors  of  that  establishment  in  sending  the  present  principal, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  to  be  previously  qualified  by  a  residence  in  the 
Hartford  school. 

I  would  remark,  that  it  is  by  do  means  necessary  for  every 
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teacher  who  may  be  employed  in  any  one  school,  to  be  previ- 
ously at  the  expense  and  trouble  of  going  abroad  to  qualify  him- 
self. If  the  system  is  once  fairly  introduced,  the  teachers  who 
come  in  afterwards  can  be  qualified  on  the  spot.  Let  the  scion 
be  fairly  engrailed,  and  it  will  itself  put  forth  new  shoots. 

It  would  naturally  be  expected  by  the  friends  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  that  the  directors  of  institutions  in  giving  accounts  of  their 
schools,  would  inform  the  public  concerning  the  qualifications 
of  their  teachers,  and  how  and  where  they  became  possessed  of 
their  carious  and  interesting  art.  And  in  the  reports  of  most  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  institutions,  these  matters  are  all  set  forth, 
and  with  a  minuteness  of  detail  which  indicates  a  high  degree  of 
confidence  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  that  they  have  teachers 
whose  qualifications  will  challenge  investigation.  In  a  publica- 
tion, however,  made  by  the  New- York  institution  professing  to 
be  a  history  of  the  rise  and  progress  of  that  institution,  there 
is  a  remarkable  silence  preserved  on  this  subject.  We  are  hard- 
ly told  that  at  one  date  one  person  was  appointed  teacher,  at 
another,  another,  &c.  A  reader  would  rather  be  led  to  infer, 
from  passages  in  some  of  their  publications,  that  no  particular 
previous  qualification  was  deemed  necessary  in  those  who  may 
enter  on  the  business  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb. 

In  the  passages  alluded  to,  the  public  is  informed,  that  any 
person  possessing  good  sense  and  common  industry,  may  make 
himself  a  teacher,  by  consulting  the  books  written  by  Sicard. 
We  are  assured  that  the  teachers  of  the  New- York  school,  by 
following  the  path  marked  out  by  Sicard,  have  completely  qual- 
ified themselves  for  their  task,  and  have  overcome  all  the  dif- 
ficulties in  their  way.  We  are  repeatedly  informed,  that  they 
have  never  been  out  of  New- York  for  instruction,  and  that  they 
have  pioneered  the  way  through  all  the  difficulties  of  the  case, 
and  those  who  would  qualify  themselves  to  be  teachers,  are  di- 
rected to  study  the  works  of  Sicard.  I  cannot  conceive  of  doc- 
trines having  a  more  pernicious  influence  upon  the  cause  of  the 
deaf  and  dumb  in  our  country,  than  the  doctrines  which  I  have 
alluded  to,  and  which  are  promulgated  in  the  publications  of  the 
New- York  institution.  And  some  of  the  statements  are  to  me, 
I  confess,  unintelligible.  It  is  stated  that  the  teachers  of  the 
New- York  school  followed  the  methods  pointed  out  by  Sicard  ; 
and  it  is  also  stated,  that  they  have  pioneered  the  way.  Is 
it  meant  that  they  are  both  followers  and  leaders  ?  It  is  also 
stated,  that  with  them,  instruction  is  no  more  a  matter  of  exper•>^ 
iment,  and  that  there  are  no  more  difficulties  to  overcome. 
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It  has  been  my  lot,  from  early  childhood,  to  be  intimately  con- 
versant with  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  to  witness  the  assiduous 
efforts  of  an  honoured  parent,  to  impart  instruction  to  two  be- 
lored  children  thus  afflicted,  with  a  success,  which,  though  lim- 
ited, was  such  as  to  excite  the  admiration  of  many  intelligent 
friends,  until  those  events  took  place,  which  brought  to  our  coun- 
try the  means  of  affording  ample  and  efficient  instruction  to  the^ 
deaf  and  domb.  Subsequemly  to  that  era,  I  have  been  almost 
constantly  in  scenes,  where  the  whole  subject  was  a  matter  of 
deep  solicitude  and  diligent  inquiry  ;  and  have  had  much  inter- 
course with  gentlemen  of  acute  and  intelligent  minds,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  best  opportunities  for  acquiring  this  profession,  and 
who  are  still  engaged  in  cultivating  it  with  the  most  untiring 
zeal  and  perseverance  ; — but  never,  before,  did  I  hear  of  any 
who  flattered  themsefves  with  having  arrived  at  that  point  in 
their  career,  where  there  were  no  more  difficulties  to  be  over- 
come, no  more  improvements  or  experiments  to  be  made.  And' 
I  am  sure  I  hazard  nothing  in  saying,  that  the  most  intelligent 
teachers  in  Europe  and  America,  would  declare  that  they  were 
at  this  moment  engaged  in  overcoming  difficulties,  and  studying 
improvements.  As  to  the  doctrine,  that  any  person  may  make  him- 
self a  teacher  of  the  deaflmd  dumb,  provided  he  have  common 
industry  and  good  sense,  and  studies  Sicard's  works,  we  may  in- 
fer from  it,  that  the  only  difficulty  is  the  want  of  a  translation  of 
those  works  into  English.  If  that  is  the  sole  obstacle  remain- 
ing, why  may  it  not  be  speedily  removed,  and  instruction  car- 
ried to  the  very  doors  of  the  people,  in  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try ?  If  persons  of  good  sense  and  common  industry  may  make 
themselves  teachers,  why  may  we  not  expect  to  see  schools 
opened  in  every  village,  where  the  population  around  would  fur- 
nish a  number  of  pnpils  ?  Surely,  persons  of  sense  and  indus- 
try may  be  found,  and  the  works  of  Sicard  may  be  bought  and 
read. 

I  have  before  alluded  to  the  inadequacy  of  books  to  convey  a 
knowledge  of  the  language  of  signs,  and  do  not  intend  to  go  far- 
ther into  that  subject  now,  but  will  barely  remark,  that  any  in- 
telligent person  will  find  himself  beset  with  not  a  few  difficulties, 
were  he  to  attempt  to  learn,  from  written  descriptions,  only,  all 
the  motions  of  a  fencing  master  or  a  teacher  of  gymnastics. 
But  all  these,  sir,  as  your  own  observation  may  perhaps  have 
shown  you,  are  but  a  drop  in  the  ocean,  when  compared  with 
the  countless  numbers  and  ceaseless  variations  of  the  movements 
of  the  bpdy,  hands,  head,  eyes,  countenance,  &c.  &C.9  which  are 
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required  in  the  peculiar  language  of  the  deaf  and  dumb.  But 
even  the  skilful  and  ready  use  of  the  language  of  signs,  is  far 
Troin  being  all  that  is  required  in  a  teacher.  In  the  process  of 
improvement  which  this  art  has  undergone,  a  great  variety  of 
exercises  have  been  invented,  to  be  employed  in  the  course  of 
instruction.  A  teacher  must  not  only  know  the  language  of  signs, 
l>ut  if  he  would  not  be  behind  in  his  profession,  he  must  be  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  various  exercises,  the  contrivances  which 
are  resorted  to,  and  the  ingenious  modes  of  illustration  which 
have  been  devised  to  aid  the  pupils  in  the  more  difficult  parts  of 
their  progress.  The  mere  learning  of  signs  is  not  sufficient. 
'Po  learn  signs  is  one  thing  ;  to  learn  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  system  of  instruction,  is  another.  It  may  be  inquir- 
ed, whether  these  two  distinct  subjects  are  not  distinctly  treated 
hy  Sicard  in  his  two  works,  *  Theory  of  Signs,'  and  '  Course  of 
Instruction.'  The  *  Theory  of  Signs'  is  theoretical,  and  not 
practical  ;  and  the  ^  Course  of  Instruction,' though  it  will  always 
interest  the  curious  reader,  will  be  found  insufficient  to  form  per- 
fectly qualified  teachers.  It  may  be  asked,  how  then  did  the 
teachers  at  New-YorJc  acquire  signs  ?  To  a  great  extent,  proba- 
bly, from  Hartford.  When  it  is  asserted  that  the  teachers  ac- 
quired all  their  knowledge  in  New-York,  we  must  presume  that 
assertion  refers  only  to  the  teachers  noto  in  the  school  ;  as  it  is 
a  fact  that  the  gentleman  who  was  first  employed  as  a  teacher 
in  the  New- York  school,  was  for  a  year  connected  with  the  Asy- 
lum at  Hartford,  in  a  capacity  which  led  him  to  have  daily  in- 
tercourse with  the  pupils,  which  intercourse  was  of  course  car- 
ried on  by  signs.  It  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  he  could  have 
been  in  such  circumstances,  without  acquiring  very  many  of 
their  signs.  As  the  sphere  of  his  duties  was  not  in  the  school 
room,  but  in  a  peculiar  manner  out  of  it,  it  is  not  at  all  probable 
that  he  acquired  the  system  of  instruction.  It  appears  by  the 
dates  given  in  the  New-York  reports,  that  the  present  teachers 
were  associated  with  that  gentleman  nearly  two  years.  Neither 
the  statement  that  the  teachers  have  pioneered  their  way,  nor 
the  statement  that  they  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down  in  Si- 
card's  books,  will  allow  us  to  suppose  that  the  system  was  ob- 
tained from  Hartford.  Whence  then  has  the  knowledge  which 
the  New-York  teachers  possess,  been  derived  ?  They  have  ar- 
rived at  it  either  by  pioneering  the  way  themselves,  or  by  fol- 
lowing in  the  footsteps  of  Sicard  as  they  are  traced  out  in  his 
works.  But  those  works  were  published  many  years  ago  ;  the 
Course  of  Instruction  in  1800,  and  a  second  edition  in  1803,  and 
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the  Theory  of  Signs  in  1808.  It  is  stated  in  one  of  the  New- 
York  publications,  that  their  system  is  substantially  the  same 
with  that  pursued  in  other  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  this 
country.  Are  the  gentlemen  prepared  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment, if,  as  they  are  very  careful  to  inform  us,  they  have  neve? 
been  out  of  New- York  to  inquire  ?  Is  it  probable  that  no  im- 
provements have  been  made  in  this  department  of  philosophy  in 
twenty  years  ?  Can  we  suppose,  that  with  all  the  talent  and  la- 
bour which  have  been  expended  in  this  department  of  education, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  it  has  remained  stationary  ?  Is  it 
not  more  probable  that  it  has  made  very  great  advances  ?  If 
that  be  the  case,  how  can  the  gentlemen  at  New-York  possess 
the  means  of  knowing  what  the  present  state  of  the  system  may 
be  in  other  institutions,  if  they  refuse  to  go  away  from  home  to 
inquire  ?  I  would  respectfully  ask,  if  this  staying  at  home  to 
teach  ourselves  as  well  as  we  can,  is  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  rapid  improvement  which  marks  the  present  age  ?  Dues 
the  chemist,  the  surgeon,  the  naturalist,  or  the  engineer,  disdain 
to  quit  his  own  city  to  go  in  search  knowledge  ?  Do  not  the 
votaries  of  science  avail  themselves  eagerly  of  the  knowledge 
and  experience  of  others,  and  seize  on  every  menns  in  their 
power  to  hasten  their  own  advancement  ?  Is  it  in  the  instruc- 
tion of  the  deaf  and  dumb  that  we  may  be  indulged  in  staying  at 
home,  and  gratify  ourselves  in  attempting  to  pioneer  our  own 
way  ?  On  the  contrary,  in  a  benevolent  undertaking  of  this  kind, 
in  which  we  must  depend  on  the  charity  of  individuals  and  the 
liberality  of  the  government,  are  we  nut  called  on  by  true  econ- 
omy and  an  honourable  regard  to  those  whose  charity  we  ask^ 
to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  and  expeditious  mode  of  making 
their  contributions  tell  upon  the  object  ?  Does  not  justice  to  the 
claims  of  other  objects  of  charitable  support,  so  numerous  at  the 
present  day,  warn  us  to  be  careful  that  we  make  the  most  of 
what  is  bestowed  Upon  us,  by  sacrificing  feelings  of  pride,  and 
availing  ourselves  of  all  the  light  and  aid  within  our  reach  ?  Is 
it  not  the  dictate  of  humanity,  that  when  we  would  extend  relief 
in  any  quarter,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  doing  it  is  pointed  out, 
we  should  avail  ourselves  of  that  mode  most  expeditiously  ?  If 
in  the  midst  of  darkness  there  has  arisen  a  great  light,  shall  we 
bid  those  who  would  be  cheered  by  its  beams,  wait  while  we  en- 
deavour to  kindle  another  for  them  ?  If  a  fountain  bubbles  at 
my  feet,  and  sends  forth  its  refreshing  streams,  at  which  my 
child  is  eager  to  slake  his  thirst,  shall  I  bid  him  wait  while  I  shall 
dig  for  water  ? 
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The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  though  it  may  appear 
mysterious  nay  almost  magical  to  a  spectator  unacquainted  with 
principles,  may,  notwithstanding,  be  acquired  like  other  profes- 
sions, if  the  proper  means  be  used.     It  is  not  in  itself  more  mys- 
terious than  any  other  philosophical  pursuit.     Every  part   of 
philpsopby  is  a  mystery  Co  the  ignorant.     Until  we  make  it  our 
study,  the  lavj  appears  to  us  a  mystery — so  does  chemisCry — so 
does  aaatomy  ;  and  so  it  is  with  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.     To  the  acquisition  of  any  of  these  professions,  there  may 
be  nearer  and  more  circuitous  routes.     True  wisdom  directs 
us  to  that  which  conducts  most  expeditiously  to  the  ead  in  view. 
The  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  is  a  subject  which  has 
occupied  very  much  of  my  attention  ;  and  I  have  been  a  deeply  in- 
terested spectator  of  all  the  movements  which  have  taken  place 
in  relation  to  it  in  our  country,  with  the  exception  of  some,  in 
which  I  was  an  agent  rather  than  a  spectator.     Tke  measures 
which  were  adopted  in  the  New- York  institution  to  the  depart- 
ment of  instruction,  were  such  as  excited  in  me  feelings  of  deep 
regret,  as  I  considered  the  tendency  of  those  measures  to  be  of 
a  nature  to  depress  the  standard  of  a  moat  interesting  depart- 
ment of  education  ;  an  employment  every  way  worthy  of  the  moat 
brilliant  talents,  extensive   learning,  and  profound  philosophy. 
T'be  feelings  and  opinions  of  a  single  individual,  however,  might 
be  of  small  consequence  in  the  community  ;  and  mine,  probably^ 
would  never  have  been  expressed  in  this  manner,  had  I  not  been 
placed  in  circumstances  which  called  on  me  to  speak.     In  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  this  duty,  I  have  laid  before  you  my 
honest  convictions  on  this  subject,  witl)  frankness,  well  knowit^ 
that  with  you,  sir,  my  motives  will  not  stand  in  need  of  defence ;; 
and  feeling  assured  that  to  you  it  will  be  quite  unnecessary  do 
be  at  pains  to  prove  that  1  have  the  good  of  the  deaf  and  dumb 
most  deeply  at  heart.     And  permit  me,  sir,  to  close  this  cqw^ 
munication    with  my  sincere  wishes  that  all  the  exertions  which 
may  be  made  for  the  benefit  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  in  the  atate 
of  New- York,  may  be  crowned  with  complete  success. 
All  which  is  respectfully  submitted  by  your 
Most  obedient  humble  servant, 

Charj^es  DiLi^moaAM. 
PiUsJUldy  April  6,  1828. 
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[It  is  with  peculiar  pleasure  that  we  offer  to  our  readers  the 
following  queries  and  the  very  satisfactory  answers  by  which 
they  are  accompanied.  The  whole  article  is  transcribed  from 
a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  ^  An  Exposition  of  the  Prin- 
ciples  on  which  the  System  of  Infant  Education  is  conducted. 
Second  Philadelphia  edition.     Philadelphia  1827.' 

Since  the  commencement  of  the  Journal,  we  have  seen  no 
work  on  early  education  so  true  to  the  human  mind,  and  so  ad- 
mirably adapted  to  the  formation  of  character,  as  this  modest 
little  treatise.  We  are  sorry  that  it  has  not  found  its  way  to 
this  quarter  of  the  country,  till  so  long  after  its  publicatioo  ; 
and  we  shall  be  happy,  if,  by  copying  its  contents,  we  can  con- 
tribute to  their  wider  dissemination  among  parents  and  teacher. 

The  following  preface  is  prefixed  to  the  pamphlet,  by  the 
American  editor.] 

As  many  of  our  citizens  aretinacquainted  with  the  nature  and 
objects  of  Infant  Schools,  and  therefore  do  not  duly  appreciate 
their  advantages,  the  following  little  treatise  is  republished  from 
the  original  English  edition,  as  explanatory  of  the  system  itself, 
and  of  its  salutary  effects  on  the  parents  and  children,  and  ulti- 
inately  on  society  at  large. 

Such  of  our  citizens  as  are  desirous  to  rescue  an  interesting 
portion  of  the  rising  generation  from  early  habits  of  vice  and 
immorality — to  imbue  their  tender  minds  with  principles  of  vir- 
tue, which  may  germinate  as  they  increase  in  year^,  and  guide 
them  in  their  progress  through  life, — at  the  same  time  to  com- 
municate such  elements  of  useful  knowledge,  as  are  suited  to 
their  tender  capacities  ;  are  earnestly  recommended  to  visit  the 
school  in  Chester  street,  where  the  children  exhibit  one  of  the 
most  interesting  spectacles  to  be  found  in  Philadelphia.  It  is 
impossible  to  behold  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  fifty 
interesting  children,  from  two  to  six  years  old,  assembled  togeth- 
er in  an  orderly,  regular  manner,  clean,  and  comfortably  clad  ia 
general,  cheerful  and  happy,  acquiring  useful  instruction  and 
virtuous  impressions— and  to  contrast  the  results  of  this  system 
with  those  of  an  education  in  the  streets,  where  they  would  be 
every  hour  under  the  influence  of  the  worst  examples,  and  con- 
taminating each  other  ;  without  being  satisfied  that  there  is  no 
mode  in  which  our  citizens  can  more  effectually  advance  the  best 
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interests  of  society,  than  by  a  liberal  support  of  that  institution, 
and  enabling  the  society  to  extend  the  system  to  other  quarters 
of  the  city. 

Philadelphiay  December  6, 1827. 

QueAes, 

What  is  the  immediate  use^  and  what  are  the  subordinate  uses^  of 
an  Infant  School  ? — Its  immediate  use  is  to  put  the  infant  heart 
under  the  influence  of  an  awakening  process,  and  then  to  direct 
its  understanding  to  useful,  intellectual,  and  moral  pursuits,  by 
the  most  easy  and  natural  gradations,  and  the  most  endearing 
methods.  ' 

Its  subordinate  uses  are  to  relieve  and  assist  industrious 
mothers,  by  easing  them  of  the  burdenof  their  younger  children 
during  the  hours  of  gainful  exertions,  thereby  affording  them 
the  means  of  pursuing  their  various  avocations  without  any 
family  drawback,  while  the  children  themselves  are  rescued 
from  the  neglect,  the  personal  danger,  and  the  influence  of  pemiF' 
cions  examples,  and  misdirected  lUtachments  to  which  they  would 
otherwise  be  exposed. 

JVhat  are  its  first  reqxdsUes,  as  regards  efforts  and  means  ? — To 
awaken  a  desire  in  the  infant  heart  to  seek  moral  and  intellect- 
ual improvement  ;  by  early  and  lasting  activities  to  excite  virtu- 
ous attachments,  and  inspire  an  utter  detestation  for  immorality  ; 
in  short,  to  quicken  in  the  rising  generation  the  universal  desire 
productive  of  a  serious  nod  rational  education,  by  inviting  them 
to  go  forward  in  the  unsophisticated  paths  of  nature,  aided  by 
the  force  of  conscience,  and  the  unerring  lights  of  divine  reve- 
lation. 

Is  it  for  very  young  children  of  both  sexes  ? — It  is,  and  if  we 
weigh  the  question  either  in  a  religious,  moral,  or  intellectual 
point  of  view,  we  must  allow  it  to  be  quite  as  necessary  for  girls 
as  for  boys,  in  whose  education,  at  least  in  their  earlier  years, 
there  should  be  no  difference.  Indeed,  if  we  consider  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  females  have  on  society  ;  if  we  look  for- 
ward to  that  period  when  they  shall  become  mothers,  to  whom 
the  important  office  of  developing  the  hearts  and  minds  of  their 
tender  oflspring,  in  their  flrst  opening,  most  properly  and  imme- 
diately belongs,  we  must  admit  that  it  is  not  only  requisite  that 
their  own  hearts  should  be  morally  and  religiously  habituated 
and  attached,  but  that  their  understandings  also  should  be  stored 
with  knowledge  ;  knowledge  which  at  that  important  period,  if  ■ 
judiciously  selected,  may  be  imparted  with  every  advantage  to 
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reconmead  R,  and  whick  would  o^rtainJj  be  listeaed  to  with 
eager  atteotion,  and  imbibed  with  avidity. 

How  does  it  differ  in  spirit  and  prtictice  frwn  Ike  common  »cbe>€49  2 
By  a  deviation  from  all  apparent  coercion  and  restraint ;  bj 
promoting  a  spirit  of  cheerfulness,  reciprocal  kindness,  and 
mutual  aficction  ;  by  causing  h  self  suppression  of  every  symp- 
tom of  invidious  emulation  ;  and  by  observing  real  objects  as 
the  best  and  most  demonstrative  means  of  conveying  solid  in- 
struction ;  in  fact  by  an  adherance  to  external  and  internal  na- 
ture. 

What  good  influence  is  it  expected  to  have  on  the  child^s  moral 
conditiany  or  more  properly  its  heart  1 — That  of  awakening  it  to, 
and  confirming  it  in,  moral  and  social  attachments. 

What  good  consequences  can  resttU  to  the  parents  from  i/,  in  a 
mMral  or  physical  respect  l—r-la  a  physical  point  of  view,  their 
being  relieved  from  the  care  and  charge  of  their  younger  chil- 
dren gives  them  leisure  freely  to  attend  to  their  domestic  duties, 
to  go  out  to  labour,  or  gainfully  pursue  in-door  employment,  and 
thereby  add  to  their  family  comforts.     In  a  moral  point  of  view, 
the  relief  thus  afforded  divests  parents  of  that  petulance  and  ir- 
ritability produced  by  the  children's  interruptions,  and  teasing 
importunities  during  the  working  hours  of  the  day  ;  and  the 
children,  instead  of  experiencing  scowling  looks,   and  being 
greeted  with  harsh  tones,  are  received  with  smiles  of  pleasure, 
and  accents  of  renewed  sifiection,  on  their  return  from  schooL 
Finally,  and  I  affirm  it  from  actual  experience,  the  religious  cul- 
ture, they  receive  is  indirectly  given  to,  and  operates  on  the 
older  branches  of  the  family,  who  deeply  feeling  the  artless  cen- 
sure of  innocent  lips,  are  deterred  from  uttering  or  doing  any 
thing  of  an  immoral  tendency  in  their  presence. 

What  kind  of  persons  are  fit  as  educators  of  the  best  dispositions ^ 
tempers,  and  inclinations  of  children  ? — They  who  possess  mild 
and  even  tempers,  and  self  command  ;  are  patient,  fond  of  chil- 
dren, know  how  to  conciliate  their  affections,  and  elevate  their 
attachmetits  ;  will  aid  the  expansion  of  their  powers  by  the  most 
easy,  natural,  and  endearing  methods,  and  can  convey  know- 
ledge in  the  way  of  amusement. 

Should  the  schools  consist  of  a  hundred  and  J^y  children  or  leu 
number  ? — ^This  in  a  great  measure  must  depend  on  circumstan- 
ces'; yet  I  conceive  it  correct  to  say,  that  if  the  children  be  of 
an  equal  age,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  schools  be  sufficiently  spa- 
cious, two  hundred  might  with  great  propriety  be  admitted  ;  for 
such  associations  teach  children  to  know,  understand,  and  love 
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each  other,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  unanimity,  reciprocal  at- 
tachment, and  future  happiness  from  mutual  support. 

Are  active  thinkino^  toomen  a$  compeUrU  to  the  duty  of  the  develops 
ment  of  infant  sympathy  a$  men  ? — If  of  a  mild,  gentle,  and  for- 
bearing disposition,  and  possessing  self  command,  I  conceive 
their  assistance  of  considerable  advantage  ;  but  as  principals, 
their  physical  powers  are  inadequate  to  that  exertion  required 
in  an  infant  school,  and  for  which  active  intelligent  men  are  far 
better  adapted. 

fVhai  kind  of  a  building  i$  proper  1 — That  which  is  lightsome, 
airy,  and  spacious ;  it  should  be  dry,  kept  remarkably  clean,  be 
well  ventilated,  and  have  a  play-ground. 

Where  should  the  school  be  placed  1 — If  in  a  town,  in  the  cen- 
tre of  a  populous  poor  district  ;  but  in  all  cases  as  central  as 
possible,  and,  as  far  as  circumatances  will  permit,  in  a  free,  open^ 
and  airy  situation. 

What  is  the  discipline  that  is  to  be  observed  in  this  mode  oftrain^ 
ingy  to  banish  slavish  fear  ? — ^Familiar  and  affectionate  converse^ 
gentle  and  paternal  usage  ;  in  other  words,  the  action  and  reac- 
tion of  heart  on  heart ;  for  ^  Love,  and  love  only,  is  the  loan  for 
love.' 

7h  yjohal  age  shotdd  the  children  be  retained  in  the  schools  ?•— Ta 
that  of  seven  ;*  and,  if  practicable,  it  would  be  well  to  havtt 
another  school  on  the  spot  to  receive  them  atler  that  age,  which 
establishment  should  be  conducted  on  similar  but  enlarged  prin* 
ciples. 

fVhal  are  the  best  ditnensions  for  a  school  room^  and  how  is  U  to 
be  fitted  up  ? — It  should  be,  at  least,  eighty  feet  long,  and  of  a 
proportionate  width  ;  have  a  rising  platform  or  gallery  at  one 
end,  and  be  furnished  with  lesson-posts,  stools,  benches,  rost- 
rum, master's  desk,  slates,  pictures,  alphabets,  spelling  and 
reading  lessons,  bell,  whistle,  pointers,  cubes,  maps,  hoops, 
swings,  and  pieces  of  wood  in  the  form  of  bricks,  t 

[The  remainder  of  this  interesting  pamphlet  we  must  postpone 
till  next  number.] 

*  This  point  mu^»  like  feveral  others,  be  accommodftted  to  circumstances. 
In  places  where  primary  schools  are  already  established,  and  adroit  children  at 
the  age  of  four  yea^fs,  (as  is  the  case  in  the  city  of  Boston,)  ihe  infant  schoob 
must  necessarily  be  restricted  to  children  under  that  age. — Ed. 

t  More  siropUcity  of  materials  might  perhaps  be  deSrable,  especially  at  the 
commencement  of  an  infant  school. — Ed, 
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FEMALE    EDUCATION   8UB8E<IUBNT   TO   THE    PERIOD    OF   GOING 
TO    SCHOOL. 

[The  preseot  article,  our  readers  will  perceive,  is  a  continua* 
tion  of  the  subject  iotroduced  in  a  former  number.] 

The  most  important  part  of  a  female's  education,  self  im* 
provement,  after  leaving  school,  is  yet  to  be  considered.  The 
complete  success  of  this  must  depend  on  the  previous  school 
education.  I  have  spoken  of  the  intellectual  preparation  by 
means  of  the  art  of  drawing,  the  study  of  languages,  arithmetic, 
and  especially  by  a  course  of  reading, — ever  under  the  guidance 
of  the  superior  mind,  which  the  instructer  of  a  school  nought 
to  possess. 

But  intellectual  preparation  is  not  all.  The  success  of  an 
attempt  at  self  cultivation  will  mainly  depend  on  the  moral 
preparation.  This  cannot  be  too  deeply  impressed  on  the  minds 
of  those  who  have  the  guardianship  of  female  education.  A 
system  of  government  founded  on  any  principles  but  those 
strictly  moral  and  religious,  is  a  decided  injury  to  the  female 
mind.  The  motives  on  which  girls  act  at  school,  should  be 
such  as  retirement  and  reflection  will  strengthen  in  their  power 
over  the  mind.  This  consideration  is  to  be  urged  even  upon 
those  who  have  not  very  refined  views  of  the  moral  relations 
of  human  life.  We  would  say  that  boys  should  not  be  governed 
by  any  motives  but  the  highest,  even  from  the  beginning.  But 
some  men,  for  a  great  while  to  come,  will  overlook  (he  highest 
relations  in  which  their  sons  stand,  and  fix  their  attention  upon 
those  they  bear  to  society  immediately,  and  in  a  pecuniary  and 
temporal  point  of  view,  and  will  have  them  pushed  on  to  intel- 
lectual eminence,  if  not  by  gentle  and  moral  means,  by  means 
equivocal — so  that  they  be  efiicient.  The  least  reflecting  of 
mankind,  however, — the  most  wordly, — inevitably  think  with 
more  refinement,  when  woman  is  the  subject.  Woman  must  be 
disinterested,  '  pure  in  the  last  recesses  of  her  mind,'  even  to 
satisfy  the  wishes  of  him  who  looks  at  existence  in  its  lowest 
relations.  She  must  be  aflfectionate,  lively,  interested  in  what  is 
before  her,  uncalculating  in  her  generosity,  and  deeply  sincere. 
She  must  have  quick  perception  of  the  delicate  and  beautiful, 
taste,  and  facility  of  execution.  And  all  this  resuhs  from  atten- 
tion, vivid  conception,  memory,  judgment,  combined  with  the 
habit  of  acting  from  conscience  and  feeling,   and  not   from 
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emalatiooy  or  ambition,  or  love  of  display,  or  any  of  the  forms 
of  vanity. 

And  can  conscience  be  developed  with  the  exercise  of  the 
po^vers  of  the  mind  ?  Let  no  instructor  despair  of  it.  The 
discovery  of  its  own  powers  is  one  of  the  happiest  discoveries 
that  the  mind  makes.  On  the  lessons  of  every  day  many  faculties 
are  exercised  ;  let  these  faculties  be  pointed  out  to  the  child  at 
the  time  ;  let  her  be  told  what  powers  she  exercises,  and  con* 
nect  the  instance,  if  possible,  with  instances  of  the  highest 
exercise  of  those  powers,  which  biography  or  individual  recol- 
lection can  furnish,  and  you  will  give  the  child  great  interest  in 
this  investigation  of  her  own  mind.  And  ever  speak  of  the 
mind  reverently,  as  the  gift  of  Grod,  as  the  handmaid  of  virtue, 
the  receiver  of  revelation  ;  the  depository  of  the  blessed  influ- 
ences of  that  power  which  brought  immortality  to  light ;  and 
conscience  will  wake  up,  the  strongest  stimulus  of  intellect. 

Let  the  instructor  feel  that  no  time  is  lost  which  is  devoted 
to  this  part  of  education.  Let  it  come  in  at  all  times ;  in  the 
midst  of  recitations,  in  the  midst  of  study-hours.  It  b  worth 
all  things  else  for  tnUUedual  as  well  as  for  moral  improvement. 
'With  these  preliminaries  as  to  preparation,  we  now  proceed 
to  the  method  of  self  cultivation. 

IliBiory  is  the  first  subject  that  claims  attention.  We  take  it 
for  granted  that  some  interest  has  been  given  to  this  subject  at 
school,  and  in  earlier  life ;  that  there  is  some  knowledge  of 
biography ;  that  Homer  and  other  common  and  interesting 
books  have  been  read  ;  that  the  fables  of  the  mythological  age 
are  familiar  ;  and  that  some  of  the  popular  and  lighter  historical 
works  have  occasionally  varied  the  course  of  reading,  which 
is  a  component  part  of  our  school  education. 

Individual  taste  and  convenience  should  decide  whether  the 
history  of  our  own  country  or  ancient  history  should  first  be 
pursued.  On  the  former  we  have  many  valuable  works.  The 
.  Life  of  Columbus  by  Irving,  Robertson's  America,  Botta's 
American  War,  being  among  the  roost  agreeable  and  popular 
works,  are  easily  accessible.  A  profound  student  will  find 
many  more,  if  disposed  to  inquire  into  roinuticB  ;  and  the  press 
will  doubtless  send  forth  new  works  constantly,  on  a  subject 
which  will  perpetually  present  itself  in  new  lights  to  the  Ameri- 
can miad. 

The  first  works  to  be  read  in  a  course  of  ancient  history 
should  doubtless  be  the  Old  Testament  and  Josephus.  These 
furnish  the  only  connected  train  of  events  ;  i»d  on  this  history 
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flhoold  be  founded  a  shnple  scale  of  chronology^  maridog  Ae 
centuries  by  events  or  the  names  of  distinguished  indiviteals. 
Josephus  will  throw  much  light  upon  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament.  The  latter  should  be  used  with  a  r^erence  to  its 
great  design,  in  order  to  give  a  correct  view  even  of  the  history 
It  contains.  There  is  no  greater  desideratum  in  school  books 
than  a  work  showing  how  the  Old  Testament  is  to  be  under* 
stood  and  read,  and  how  the  historical  facts  are  to  be  separated 
from  the  allegories  and  prophecies. 

The  next  most  interesting  department  of  ancient  history,  is 
probably  the  history,  of  the  orientals.  But  here  our  literature  is 
meagre.  We  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  the  researches  of 
the  Germans  in  this  interesting  field,  will  be  made  intelligible  to 
English  readers.  The  ^  Asiatic  Researches '  of  Sir  WtHiam 
Jones,  stands  almost  alone,  as  a  popular  work  on  this  subject. 

The  history  of  Greece  next  claims  our  attention.  Of  modem 
works,  Mitford  and  Heeren  are  the  most  interesting  ;  but  those 
who  have  access  to  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  and  Xenophon,  are 
earnestly  recommended  to  peruse  those  works  first. 

Plutarch,  and  the  current  history  of  Rome,  are  probably  famil- 
iar to  our  students  before  the  present  course  commences.  Fer- 
guson and  Niebuhr  are  dry.  Perhaps  it  will  not  be  long  before 
some  more  popular  works  on  Roman  history  than  the  latter,  and 
at  the  same  time  more  authentic  than  Plutarch,  will  come  be- 
fore the  public.  The  native  Roman  historians  can  hardly  be  re- 
commended as  sources,  to  be  relied  on  ; — the  Roman  principle 
of  self  aggrandizement  affecting  their  narratives  much,  more 
deeply  with  false  colouring,  than  did  the  reputed  vanity  of  (be 
Geeks  their  history.  We  hope  the  religious  faith  of  our  students 
to  have  a  moral  foundation  too  strong,  to  fear  any  detriment 
from  the  perusal  of  Gibbon,  whose  ^  Decline  and  Fall  of  the 
Roman  Empire  '  follows  next  in  regular  course. 

The  middle  ages  constitute  perhaps  the  roost  important  period 
of  history.  But  in  no  period  is  it  so  difficult  to  trace  a  regular 
eourse.  There  is  a  multitude  of  books  biographical  and  histori- 
cal, all  of  which  are  interesting,  and  any  of  which  might  serve 
to  cHrry  on  the  connexion  of  events.  Hallam's  Middle  Ages, 
Robertson's  Charles  V.,  Roscoe's  Lives  of  Leo  X,  and  Lo- 
renzo di  Medici,  the  life  of  Erasmus,  are  familiar  to  the  public, 
and  can  be  found  in  almost  every  library. 

After  some  general  view  of  the  middle  ages,  the  history  of 
England,  by  Hume,  with  occasional  references  to  Lingard  or 
Turner,  cldms  attention  preeminently.     On  the  history  of  Scot- 
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kmd,  Robert8on.will  be  found  most  interesting,  Chalmers  most 
minute. 

It  will  not  be  found  so  easy  for  a  merely  Englbh  reader  to 
find  satisfactory  works  on  the  history  of  continental  Europe  ;  but 
&  connected  view  of  the  history  of  the  Church  would  throw  light 
upon  the  general  history  of  the  continent,  sufficient  for  common 
purposes. 

This  outline  will  appear  yery  superficial  to  some  persons,  and 
€|uite  formidable  to  others.  There  is  still  another  nuinner  in 
w^hich  the  progress  of  society  and  the  human  mind  oan  be  studied, 
and  to  some  minds  it  will  be  much  more  attractive.  This  is 
studying  the  history  of  sciences.  The  history  of  Astronomy  by 
Bailly,  accessible  to  the  reader  of  French,  (and  which  ought  to 
be  made  accessible  to  the  English  reader  by  translation,)  is  a 
work  of  great  fascination  ;  the  history  o^irUellectual  philosophy  ;  the 
history  of  music  ;  and  the  female  reader  need  not  be  alarmed  if 
we  include  the  history  of  the  revolutions  of  Medical  Science^ 
translated  from  the  French  of  Cabannis,  by  Henderson.  The 
works  of  the  Schlegels,  on  literature  in  general,  and  on  dramat- 
ic literature  ;  the  history  of  Roman  literature,'  and  of  <  Chival- 
ry '  by  Mills  ;  Sismondi  on  the  literature  of  the  South  of  Eu- 
rope, (and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  long  before  his  promised  work 
on  the  literature  of  the  North  may  be  added  to  our  list ;)  togeth- 
er with  Madame  de  Stael's  '  Germany  '  and  ^  Influence  of  Litera- 
ture on  Society,'  and  '  French  Revolution '  will  give  a  connect- 
ed view  of  the  history  of  European  mind,  and  make  the  study 
of  political  history  interesting,  even  if  it  were  not  so  before. 

But  it  may  be  that  individual  taste  or  ch-cumstances  would 
lead  rather  to  the  cultivation  of  some  science  in  detail,  than  to 
history  in  general.  It  is  always  desirable  to  be  acquainted  with 
some  science  or  sciences  thoroughly — astronomy,  or  cherots- 
,try,  or  mineralogy,  or  botany,  or  especially  the  science  of  mind. 
In  the  former  departments,  public  lectures  occasionally  give  im- 
pulse and  aid:  in  the  latter,  such  works  as  Tucker's  Light  of 
Nature,  Brown's  Philosophy,  Stewart's  Dissertations,  are  acces- 
sible to  all. 

But  severe  study  should  occupy  a  few  hours  of  every  day. 
Some  time  should  be  set  apart  to  review  and  keep  in  mind  the 
acquisitions  of  school,  especially  if  they  were  languages.  A 
very  little  daily  attention  will  keep  up  the  knowledge  of  a  for- 
eign language,  when  by  total  neglect  the  labour  of  years  may  be 
lost  in  an  incredibly  short  time.  It  will  be  fortunate  if  there  are 
younger  sisters,  whose  lessons  are  to  be  attended  to,  and  even 
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if  Uiey  are  to  receive  exclusive  atieation,  is  aome  oae  ^p«rt- 
menty  from  our  student. 

•  General  reading,  too,  should  always  have  some  poittoo  of  at- 
tention. Spencer,  Shakspeare,  Milton,  the  English  prose  wri- 
ters of  Queen  Anae's  and  of  George  the  Third's  tioM  ;  the  best 
periodical  works,'^  and  among  modem  poets  we  would  naaie  pre- 
eminently the  author  of  the  '  Excursion.' 

The  ai>ove  course  of  reading  is  hastily  drawn  up,  and  is  effsr- 
ed  with  seme  diffidence.  There  are  some  minds  which  hardly 
need  any  guidance  ;  and  many  have  the  best  advisers  al  hand. 
For  such  we  do  not  write  ;  there  still  are  many,  however,  who  are 
destitute  of  literary  friends,  that  may  find  the  above  hints  usefuL 

E.  N.  a 


AEYIEW. 

Protpedm  ofMmr%9  Aeaden^y  LMifidd,  {Siniih  i^vnnt,)    Om- 
ntcAcut.    Litchfield.     S.  S.  Smith.     1827.     8vo.  pp.  25. 

Among  the  many  forms  of  practical  benevolence,  those  which 
aim  at  the  moral  and  intellectual  elevation  ofthe  young,  by  means 
of  early  instruction,  claim  a  high  place  in  the  order  of  human  ef- 
fort. The  immense  power  of  institutions  for  elementary  instruc- 
tion, whose  systems  of  discipline  are  formed  from  a  just  view  of 
the  human  being,  and  which  are  conducted  by  those  intelligeat- 
ly  interested  in  the  progress  of  things,  can  hardly  be  estimated  in 
die  present  state  of  humanity.  And  that  the  public  attention  it 
becoming  more  and  more  awake  to  the  interests  of  early  educa- 
tion, afibrds  much  encouragement  and  hope  to  those  who  are 
devoted  to  the  best  good  of  society.  Our  public  journals  make 
frequent  mention  of  the  establishment  of  schools  of  an  improved 
character,  in  various  parts  of  our  States.  That  all,  however, 
which  thus  obtrude  their  claims  to  improvement  upon  the  pab- 
lic,  are  worthy  of  their  whole  patronage  as  such,  we  do  not  pre- 
tend to  say.    There  is,  in  education,  as  in  many  other  things,  t 

*  We  etimot  help  noticing  m  dlsUnguiihed  among  these  the  •  library  of  ate- 
ful  Knowledge.* 
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great  deal  of  cpiadcery  and  preienmoo.  The  bvay,  reatlewapir- 
it  of  the  age  calls  them  forth  ;  but  it  likewise  elicits  much  that  is 
sound  and  useful.  It  keeps  observation  and  inquirj  awake  ;  and, 
indeed,  is  inseparable  from  improvement.  By  means  of  this 
free  expression  of  the  common  mind,  (in  our  country,  the  true 
power  of  reform,)  individual  opinions  are  compared,  and  the 
cause,  of  improvement  promoted.  Men  are  brought  in  contact 
with  each  other,  and  find  their  common  interests  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  By  this  freedom  of  inquiry,  this  comparison  of  opin- 
ions, it  seems  to  us,  that  the  great  subject  of  education  is  obtain- 
ing a  deeper  and  wider  interest,  and  that  the  perception  of  de- 
fect in  the  common  modes  of  instruction  and  discipline,  is  every 
day  becoming  more  and  more  extensive  ;  and  we  enjoy  in  pros- 
pect, the  ultimate  results  to  which  this  perception  must  lead,  a 
wider  diffusion  of  intelligence  and  happiness  among  all  ranks  of 
the  community. 

The  establishment  of  schools  of  a  primary  character,  is,  we 
think,  one  of  the  most  direct  and  efficient  means  by  which  these 
great  results  can  be  accelerated.  These  should  be  established 
upon  a  large  and  generous  basis— conducted  by  instructors  who 
contemplate  the  gradual  and  harmonious  developement  and  in- 
vigoration  of  all  the  powers  and  faculties  of  their  pupils,  and 
who  regard  education,  as  a  coure  of  preparation,  not  only  for 
the  intelligent  discharge  of  the  duties  of  this  stage  of  pro* 
gross,  but  likewise  of  those  pertaining  to  a  higher,  and  nobler 
period  of  interminable  advancement.  Conducted  in  the  true  spir- 
it of  christian  sympathy,  schools  of  this  character  would  exert 
an  amazing  influence  upon  society.  They  would  be  associated 
in  the  minds  of  the  community,  with  objects  of  the  highest  intel- 
lectual and  moral  grandeur. 

Of  schools  of  this  elevated  character  we  as  yet  have  but  few. 
The  progress  of  thought  is  still  too  exclusive.  Here  and  there, 
however,  we  find  individuals,  entertaining  elevated  ideas  of  the 
general  subject  of  education,  and  who,  deeply  sensible  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  immediate  reform,are  attempting  to  elevate  the  common 
sentiment,  by  experiments  of  a  liberal  and  generous  character. 
To  the  results  of  these  experiments  we  look  with  great  interest. 
By  them — let  us  not  be  deemed  visionary — the  moral  problem  is 
to  be  solved,  '  whether  man  can  be  governed  and  yet  be  free.' 
Upon  the  success  with  which  our  children  are  instructed  in  the 
principles  of  intellectual  and  moral  liberty,  and  the  physical  hab- 
its which  these  may  induce,  depend  the  character  of  our  coun- 
try, and  ultimately  that  of  tl^e  world.    In  proportion,  then,  to  the 
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immeiisity  of  the  power  wkh  whieh  we  are  eRtniated,  as  guardi- 
ans of  the  young,  should  be  the  energy  of  our  exertions,  to  se-> 
cure  them  their  rich  inberttan6e,  an  inheritance  of  which  our 
own  negligence  only  can  deprive  them.  By  the  power  which 
we  may  wield  through  elementary  schools, — a  power  silent,  and 
almost  imperceptible  in  its  operations,  but  sure  in  its  results, — 
the  rising  members  of  our  country  may  be  rendered  intelligent, 
useful,  and  happy.  How  important,  then,  that  the  whole  ener- 
gy of  this  power,  be  directed  to  the  benefit  of  the  young, — 
that  their  expanding  intellects,  receive  the  perfect  aid  of  early 
and  generous  protection  and  culture. 

As  exerting  this  happy  and  this  powerful  influence,  upon  the 
interests  of  society,  we  regard  all  attempts  in  elementary  instruc- 
tion, as  worthy  of  a  hallowed  and  sublime  sympathy.  Their 
moral  power  and  moral  grandeur  elevate  our  conceptions  ;  and 
we  return  to  the  realities  around  us,  but  to  be  told  how  much, 
very  much,  is  to  be  done,  before  the  young  of  our  beloved  coun* 
try,  can  universally  enjoy  the  rich  blessings  to  which  they  are 
entitled.  We  regard  those,  who  in  this  department  of  instruc- 
tion, are  successful,  as  the  most  eflicient  benefactors  of  mankind. 
This  is  indeed  a  noble  sphere  for  moralizing  the  world  :  in 
the  gradations  of  human  influence  such  individuals  are  emi- 
nently favoured.  Commencing  education,  with  the  very  dawn  of 
infant  existence,  they  may  entertain  the  pleasing  hope  of  accom- 
panying their  charge  in  their  juvenile  progress,  and  conducting 
them  to  places  of  honour  and  usefulness. 

With  sentiments  like  these,  we  are  pleased  to  And  instructers 
commencing  their  labours  in  the  important  department  of  instruc- 
tion. We  rejoice  to  see  this  hitherto  much  neglected  sphere  of 
good — this  spring  time  of  life,  claiming  a  degree  of  attention  in 
some  measure  proportionate  to  its  immense  importance  ;  and  we 
hope  the  public  attention  may  er,e  long  become  still  more  gener- 
ally awake  to  its  claims. 

The  institution,  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article, 
seems  to  us,  to  possess  that  character  which  the  common  wants 
of  education  among  us  demand.  Its  design  is  to  communicate 
instruction  in  the  elementary  sciences,  in  the  spirit  of  the  in- 
ductive, or  Pestalozzian  method.  It  has  now  been  in  operation 
for  more  than  two  years,  and  successfully  encountered  every 
opposition,  and  obtained  a  favourable  acceptance  upon  the  com- 
mon mind,  in  its  vicinity.  From  the  Prospectus  of  this  school, 
we  purpose  to  present  some  of  the  ideas  of  the  instructor,  Mr. 
James  D.  Chapman. 
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We  commence  with  the  second  paragraph  of  his  '  Preliminary 
Remarks  '— 

Were  the  pcience  of  ediicaton,  (if,  indeed,  sticb,  in  its  present  state  it  can 
be  called,)  like  many  other  sciences,  based  on  fixed  principles ;  principles  ar- 
rived at,  after  a  long  and  tedious  course  of  demonstration  or  experiment,  any 
eflfort  to  prove  them  false,  mi^ht  justly  be  accounted  foolhardy.  But  such  is 
not  the  fact  The  science  ofeducation,  at  least,  of  elementary  education,  is,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  in  its  rude  state,  while  many  others  have  advanced  to 
some  degree  of  perfection.  With  regard  to  them,  we  are,  in  general,  far  bet- 
ter able  to  judge  as  to  the  results  that  may  be  expected  from  ttie  use  of  given 
neans,  than  we  are  with  regard  to  that  of  education.  No  books  on  this  sub- 
ject, considered  as  a  science,  have,  as  yet,  appeared  Thus  nearly  all  the  ex- 
perience of  our  predecessors  in  the  business  of  instruction,  has  been  lost  to  the 
world.  Now  and  then,  perhaps,  an  idea,  suggested  by  some  able  teacher,  has 
floated  down  to  us  on  the  stream  of  time.  Sut  with  this  exception  the  subject 
is  all  a  chaos,  a  dark  and  pathless  wilderness,  through  which  the  instructer  must 
make  his  way,  with  scarcely  a  ray  of  light  to  brighten  his  course. 

Fortunately  for  the  community  at  large,  no  fess  than  for  those  engaged  m 
the  business  of  teaching,  the  rubbish,  under  which  this  subject  has  so  long  been 
buried,  is  beginning  to  be  removed.  The  principles  of  the  human  mind  are 
better  understood.  The  public  are  beginning  to  discard  notions  which  the  re- 
search and  discoveries  of  modem  times  have  shown  to  be  wrong,  and  to  enter- 
tain others,  far  more  rational,  and  more  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the 
age.  Yet,  after  all,  the  work  of  reformation  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  be- 
gun. 

The  writer,  on  a  subject  of  such  vast  moment,  begs  leave  to  point  out  what 
he  considers  defects  in  the  present  systems  of  elementary  education.  Yet  he 
would  not  be  understood  as  condemning  these  systems  altogether.  On 
the  contrary.  In  the  language  of  an  eminent  statesman,  he  considers  our  com- 
mon schools,  imperfect  as  they  are,  *  the  Palladium  of  our  freedom.'  It  is  in- 
deed much  to  the  praise  of  human  intellect,  that  it  can  accomplbh  so  much  as 
It  does,  if  we  consider  the  discouragements  under  which  It  labours  through  un- 
happy methods  of  elementary  instruction.  All  this  goes  to  show  how  little  we 
know  of  mind,  or  of  what  under  proper  regimen,  it  can  be  enabled  to  effect. 
But  because  mind  appears  to  sucn  advantage,  even  under  all  the  unfavourable 
circumstances  attending  our  common  school  systems ;  because  it  now  and  then 
presents  a  sparkling  surface,  even  when  we  do  so  little  to  separate  it  from  the 
dross  in  which  it  lies  enveloped,  shall  we  make  no  ftirther  enforts  to  purify  and 
poUshit.'* 

Tlie  writer  next  proceeds  to  consider  the  general  neglect  of 
elementary  education,  and  in  the  following  paragraphs  attempts 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  general  proposition,  ^  that  improve- 
ments in  the  science  ofeducation,  have  not  kept  pace  with  those 
of  the  other  sciences,  and  the  arts.' 

'  This  will  appear,  first,  if  we  compare  the  present  teachers  of  our  common 
schools,  with  those  employed,  forinstance  twenty  years  ago.  It  b  acknowledged 
that  some  new  books  and  a  few  new  branches  of  study  have  been  introduced 
Into  these  schools,  since  that  period.  But  this,  so  long  as  corresponding  qual- 
ficatkms  are  not  required  of  the  teachers,  is  surely  not  rtformation,  and  is  in- 
deed of  very  little  use.  For  what  can  improved  instruments  effectin  the  hands 
of  an  artist  who  has  not  studied  their  use  and  application?  Now  it  is  believed 
that  teachers  in  general,  possess  but  little  more  practical  acquaintance  with 
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tbekbiuiiiew,  conridtered  as  aidenee,  than  tiiey  had  at  the  liine  of  which  ire 
have  spoken,  DotwithstaDding  such  vast  accessions  have  been  made  since  thsit 
period  to  almost  every  department  of  human  knowledge.  In  availing  ourselves 
of  the  aid  of  professional  men,  we  are  careful  to  employ  those  who  have  imbibed 
the  spirit  of  improvement  that  charaterixes  the  age,  in  order  tliat  we  may  reap 
the  benefit  of  their  constantly  accumulating  knowledge,  and  skill. 

The  same  is  true  also  of  the  arts. 

We  do  not  apply  to  an  old/athumed  artist,  for  a  garment  or  a  vehicle,  or  a 
piece  of  household  furniture. 

Ask  a  manufacturer,  (no  matter  of  what,)  if  be  is  willing  that  all  the  know* 
ledge  which  he  has  gained  of  bis  art  even  within  the  last  ten  years,  should  be 
struck  at  once  from  ms  mind,  and  he  would  answer,  in  all  probability,  that  thia 
woukl  ruin  him.  Yet  with  reirard  to  schoolmasters,  the  imiuiry  seems  not 
once  to  be  made,  whether  they  be  new  fashioned  or  old  ftuhiand,  or  vrhtih/tr 
they  have  any  fashion  about  them,  if  we  except  a  cheap  fashion. 

To  illustrate  still  further  our  proposition,  we  may  mention  die  books,  used  in 
our  common  schools. 

<  The  character  of  these  books  has  varied  very  little  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  though  we  remarked  above  that  some  new  ones  have  been  introduced. 
The  writer,  however,  would  not  understood,  as  condemning  any  book  merely 
because  it  is  old,  or  as  approving,  simply  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being 
new.  With  so  important  a  subject,  as  that  of  elementary  education,  novelty, 
considered  simply  as  such,  ought  to  have  the  least  to  do.  Yet  since  the  in- 
struments of  the  various  arts  are  continually  improving,  since  in  tilling  our 
ffround,  for  instance,  we  do  not  use  all  the  uncouth  utensils  of  husbuidry 
uat  were  used  a  century  ago,  but  are  desirous  of  availing  ourselves  of  all  the 
improvements  that  have  been  made  in  them  since  that  time ; — ^why  should  we 
rest  content  with  all  our  old  school  books,  which  may  be  termed  the  instru* 
ments  of  knowledge,  even  when  better  have  since  been  written,  and  are  at 
hand. 

The  process  of  teaching  also  confirms  the  truth  of  the  above  proposition. 

It  seems  to  have  varied  but  little  during  the  last  half  century.  While  the 
method  of  communicating  knowledge  in  many  of  the  sciences,  such  as  Law, 
Medicine,  Theology,  History,  Slc,  as  well  as  in  the  arts,  has  been,  within  this 
period  so  vastly  improved.  The  same  dull  routine  of  learning  words,  without 
learning  their  meaning,  still  prevails. 

*  This  process  cannot  be  said  to  accord  with  the  order  of  nature.  Nature 
would  have  us  learn  first  those  things  which  are  most  necessary  for  us  to 
know.  She  early  acquaints  us  with  the  simplest  properties  of  bodies  and  the 
most  obvious  of  her  own  operations.  She  would  have  us  begin  with  the  ele- 
ments of  knowledge,  and  proceed  from  the  more  plain  and  manifest  truttis,  io 
the  more  abstruse  and  difficult 

'  It  is  true  that  children  are  remarkable  for  remembering  words,  even  when 
they  do  not  attach  to  diem  any  meaning.  This  is  said  to  be  a  wise  provision 
of  nature,  since  it  greatly  aids  them  in  learning  language.  We  often  hear  it 
remarked  that  children  possess  a  better  memory  than  adults,  and  under  cer- 
tain limitations,  it  is  true ;  it  is  strictlv  so  with  regard  to  wonds.  Hence  an 
undue  importance  is  attached  to  this  faculty,  and  hence  also  we  can  easily  ac- 
count for  the  general  custom  of  cramndng  almost  every  species  of  elementary 
knowledge  into  the  mind  of  the  child  through  the  memory.  Parents  and  instruc- 
ters  look  back  upon  their  childhood,  as  a  period  when  their  memories  were  re- 
markably susceptible,  of  course  knowledge  must  feel  its  way  into  the  infant 
mind  almost  wholly  through  thb  medhim.  Thus,  to  use  a  borrmved  metaphor, 
*  the  memory  becomes  surcharge  with  a  rude  mass  of  indigestible  matter.' 
Many  teachers,  indeed,  seem  to  act  on  the  supposition  that  mind  is  merely  a 
passive  receptacle,  in  which  knowledge  must  be  poured,  as  a  fluid  is  poured 
into  a  vessel.  The  child  is  presented  at  once  with  abstract  rules  and  proposi- 
tions which  its  mind  is  utterly  unable  to  grasp.    Hie  reason  Is  that  they  were 
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obtiixied  originaHy  at  the  ezpeiMe  of  great  labour  and  researeb.  In  forming 
them  the  energites  of  the  moat  mature  and  ahle  nunds  were  put  in  requisition. 
They  are  not  the  steps  but  the  results  of  iong  and  complicated  courses  of  rea- 
soning, and  are  therefore  wholly  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child.  This^what- 
ever  established  usage  may  say  to  the  contrary^  i^a  capital  error  In  education. 
It  is  like  taldog  a  child,  blindfolded,  to  the  top  of  an  emineoce  upon  a  ladder, 
uncovering  the  child's  eyes  and  telling  it  to  find  its  way  down.  Is  this  learn- 
ing to  ascend  the  eminence  ourathe$,  as  nature  would  teach  ns,  by  regular 
gradations  ?  No  more  Is  ihe  bare  committing  of  rules  to  memory  learning  to 
reason,- one  of  the  chief  things  to  be  looked  at  in  the  great  business  of  educa- 
tion. 

Another  fact  which  may  serve  to  illustrate  oar  proposition  b,  that  children  hava 
been  required,  time  out  of  mind  to  pronounce  and  spell  words,  of  the  meaning 
of  which,  they  have  not  the  remotest  idea. 

This,  by  leading  the  child  to  attend  to  the  sound  of  the  word  merely,  and  not 
the  sense,  has  a  tendency  rather  to  blunt  than  sharpen  the  powers  of  the  un- 
derstanding, and  to  induce  a  habit  of  listlessness  and  inattention,  which  often 
proves  a  serious  injury  to  the  pupil  through  life.  An  absurdity  akin  to  this, 
it  is  believed,  can  hardly  be  found  in  any  other  science,  or  in  any  art  llie 
practice  seems  to  be  directly  at  war  with  a  spirit  of  phikisophical  inquiry  and 
research,  so  necessary,  would  the  instructor  have  his  pupils  become  thinking, 
men  and  women. 

A  late  writer  has  hazarded  the  assertion  that  <  the  Spelling-book  is  the  great- 
est barrier  now  existing  to  iotellectual  improvement.'  *  The  great  reason,' 
as  a  sensible,  though  sarcastic  writer  observes,  *  why  men  are  so  ignorant, 
is,  that  they  are  tau^t  by  this  mechanical  method,*  *<  A  method,  we  would 
add,  which,  like  the  destructive  mildew,  has  blasted  the  unfokling  germs  of 
many  a  rising  genius."  It  does  appear  to  be  wasting  the  energies  of  the  youth- 
ful mind  to  keep  it  for  months,  and  years,  poring  over  words,  to  which  it  at- 
taches no  meaning,  and  which  it  may  never  see  out  of  the  spelling-book. 

As  further  prdbf  of  our  proposition,  may  be  mentioned  the  erroneous  idea,  at- 
tached to  the  term  education.  While  g^eat  pains  have  been  taken,  logically 
to  define  the  terms  denoting  many  other  sciences,  this  term  continoes  to  be 
loose  and  indefinite.  '  Education  is  understood  to  consist  in  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge.  We  believe  that  it  does  not  consist  in  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge, but  in  the  devetopment  of  the  mind.*  But  mind  cannot  be  developed 
unless  it  be  exercised  about  some  object  of  knowledge ;  '  And  subjects  should 
be  selected  and  arranged  with  reference  to  this  object,'  [development  of  mind.] 
In  the  system  pursued  in  our  common  schools,  memory  seems  to  be  almost  tba 
only  faculty  to  improve  which  any  direct  eflbrts  are  made.  This  is  not  deny* 
in|;  that  the  other  faculties,  from  their  intimate  connexion  with  memory,  re* 
ceive,  indirectly,  more  or  less  improvement  Memory  is  an  important  facul- 
ty, and  ought,  by  all  means,  to  receive  its  due  share  of  attention.  But  is  it  not 
important  also  that  children,  along  with  memory,  should  acquire,  sonndneas  of 
judgment,  clearness  of  comprehension,  and  vigour  of  thou^  ?  These  quali- 
ties will  be  brought  into  requisition  almost  every  day  of  their  lives,  more  or 
less. 

They  are  now  left,  in  most  instances,  to  be  acquired  by  aecident.  -  This  per* 
haps  in  part  accounts  for  the  tact,  that  so  many  are  wanting  in  enterpiize  and 
energy,  when  they  enter  upon  the  duties  of  active  life.  It  is  granted  that 
many  are  distinguished  for  these  qualities,  even  under  the  present  system  of 
elementary  education.  There  is  a  perceptible  difl^renee  among  uncultivated 
plants ;  yet  who  maintains  tliat  many,  if  Indeed  any  of  them,  arrive  to  the  degree 
of  maturity  and  excellence,  that  tlMy  might  have  attatned,  under  carefol  and 
judicious  culture  V 

The  troth  of  these  remarks  will  be  readily  admitted  by  all  who 
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have  paid  attention  to  the  existing  state  of  educationj  and  the 
methods  bj  which  instruction  is  generally  communicated,  in  our 
schools.  We  recommend  the  perusal  of  this  pamphle,  to  all  en- 
gaged in  the  practical  instruction  of  elementary  schools,  as  con- 
taining many  valuable  ideas,  and  calculated  to  promote  the  gen- 
eral cause  of  improvement  in  education.  And  we  hope  the  wri- 
ter will  ere  long  give  to  the  public  the  results  of  his  mind  and  ofbia 
experience  in  the  difficult  art  of  teaching.  Such  information,  in 
the  present  state  of  education,  is  much  wanted  ;  and  we  should 
be  happy  to  use  the  Journal  as  a  channel,  for  its  general  dissem- 
ination. 
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ONTARIO  FEMALE   SEMINART. 

(From  the  CHretUar  of  the  Trustees.) 

Thb  Summer  Term  of  this  Institution,  will  commence  on  the  IGtfa  day  of 
Jane  next  By  a  new  arrangement,  the  department  of  I'uition  will  be  under 
the  direction  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Brayton,  as  Principal,  assisted  by  one  male,  and 
at  least  two  female  Teachers,  of  competency  and  experience.  The  literary  ac- 
quirements of  Mr.  Brayton,  and  hb  reputation  as  alnstructer,  inspire  the  fullest 
omfidence,  that  under  his  charge,  the  Ontario  Female  Seminay,  will  not  be 
•econd  to  any  Scliool  for  Youn^c  Ladle«  in  the  United  States. 

The  course  of  studies  in  this  institution  will  embrace  all  the  advantages  of 
thorough  instruction,  in  the  principles  of  a  good,  practical  English  education,  as 
well  as  the  higher  and  more  elegant  branches  taiieht  in  boarding  schools  of 
the  first  order — including  Music,  Drawing,  and  the  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
ffuages,  for  which  separate  Teachers  will  be  employed.  The  method  of  teach- 
uig  will  combine  the  substantial  benefits  of  the  plan  ordinarily  pursued,  with 
those  modem  improvements  which  experience  has  approved,  as  best  adapted 
to  enforce  discipline,  incite  emulation,  and  fix  habits  of  observation  and  atten- 
tion. To  this  end,  the  system  of  mutual  instruction  will,  to  a  limited  extent, 
be  introduced  :  but  the  employment  of  pupils  as  substitutes  in  the  business  of 
instruction,  will  not  be  resorted  to  as  a  relief  to  the  task  of  the  Instructer. 

By  a  regulation  of  the  *  PhilosopMaxl  Institute  of  Carumdaigua,*  pupils  in 
the  Seminary  are  gratuitously  admitted  to  the  benefits  of  Lectures  and  £xper« 
iments  in  that  institution. 

The  Trustees  are  happy  in  being  able  to  announce  to  the  public,  that  Mr. 
Jeremiah  Van  Rennselaer  and  Lady^  have  consented  to  take  charge  of  the 
Boarding-house,  and  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  institution.  Their  eminent 
qualifications  for  this  responsible  situation  are -extensively  known,  and  will  be 
appreciated  by  their  numerous  friends  in  various  parts  of  the  state.  In  Mr. 
Van  Rennselaer's  family,  the  pupils  will  enjoy  the  roost  favourable  opportuni- 
ties  for  the  improvement  of  their  manners,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  faiest  social 
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mud  moral  affectfons ;  and  in  confiding  their  daughters  to  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Van  Rennselaer,  parents  at  a  distance,  may  feel  the  fullest  assurance,  that  no 
care  or  tenderness  will  be  wanting  to  supply  the  pleasures  of  home,  and  the 
benefits  of  maternal  kindness,  counsel,  and  protection. 

The  arrangement  now  contemplated,  is  intended  to  preserve  a  proper  bal- 
ance in  the  two-fold  object  of  Female  Edueaiion — the  acquisition  of  sub- 
stantial learning,  and  the  cultivation  of  genteel  accomplishments  and  graceful 
manners. 

A  Primary  Department,  for  the  instruction  of  pupils  in  the  lower  branches 
of  education,  will  be  connected  with  the  institution,  in  which  the  monitorial 
system  will  be  adopted  to  as  great  an  extent  as  shall  be  deemed  useful.  A 
Lady  of  experience,  aiid  of  the  highest  qualifications,  has  been  engaged  to  con- 
duct ttiis  department,  under  the  supervision  of  Mr.  Bray  ton. 

The  Ontario  Female  Seminctry  is  Incorporated  by  law,  and  the  stockhold- 
ers have  erected,  in  an  elevated  and  pleasant  part  of  the  village  of  Canandai- 
gia,  an  elegant  brick  Edifice,  three  stories  high,  (including  the  basement.)  75 
et  front,  by  60  feet  deep,  to  which  they  are  now  adding,  (to  be  completed  by 
the  commencement  of  the  term)  a  building  of  the  same  height,  50  feet  by  30. 
These  buildings  are  surrounded  by  spacious  pleasure  grounds,  and  are  devoted 
exclusively  to  the  purposes  of  the  School  and  Boarding  House.  With  these 
advantages,  a  location  in  one  of  the  most  delightful  and  nealthy  villages  in  the 
State,  the  Trustees  hope,  by  unremitted  attention  to  tlie  interests  of  the 
School,  to  render  it  more  extensively  usefiil,  and  worthy  of  the  most  liberal 
patronage. 

The  price  of  Tuition  will  be  30  dollars  a  year  and  in  that  proportion  for  one 
or  more  terms. 

J.  D.  Bemis,  H.  F.  Penfield,  Fr.  Granger,  J.  C.  Spencer,  M.  H.  Sibley,  Ja- 
red  Wilson,  James  Lyon,  Geo.  Wilson,  ^ex.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Trustees. 

CanandidgiMt  May,  1828. 


PROVIDENCE   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

Female  Department, 

[Many  of  our  readers,  are  no  doubt,  familiar  with  the  rank  and  estimation  of  the 
■eroinaiy  of  Messrs.  Dewitt  and  Kingsbury,  prevk>us  to  the  new  arrangements 
of  which  an  account  is  given  in  the  following  intelligence.  Those  wlio  are 
unacquainted  with  the  school,  may  derive  information  respecting  its  chaiacter, 
from  the  mention  made  of  It  in  the  Report  of  the  committee  on  public  schools 
in  the  town  of  Providence.     iS^e  the  first  article  of  our  present  JVlunber, 

It  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  high  school  on  its  new  arrange** 
roent,  offers  excellent  opportunities  for  the  full  benefits  of  a  useful  and  respect- 
able education,  and  serves  to  complete  the  course  of  instruction  contemplated 
in  the  report  mentioned  above.  The  gentlemen  by  whose  enterprize  this  un- 
dertaking is  commenced,  have  already  proved  themselves  competent  to  the 
management  of  such  a  school,  and  entitled  to  the  full  confidence  of  their  fellow 
citizens,  who,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  duly  appreciate  and  patronize  this  liberal 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  education.] 

A  department  exclusively  devoted  to  Young  Ladies,  wfll  be  opened  at  Ais 
institution,  on  the  first  Monday  of  March  next,  under  the  immediate  direction 
of  the  junior  Principal.    A  separate  buikiing  has  been  procured,  and  fitted  up 
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in  a  ftyle,  that  will  teader  the  transition  from  the  drawing-room  to  tiie  sdiool- 
loom,  more  agreeable  to  young  Ladies  than  it  generally  is.  Our  object  in  th« 
establishment  of  this  department,  is,  to  aflbrd  young  Ladies  such  fiicilities  lor 
education,  that  they  will  be  under  less  necessity  oi  spending  abroad,  the  loost 
important  period  of  their  lives — a  period,  in  which  a  mother's  judicious  care  is 
00  necessary  for  the  formation  of  character.  In  tlus  undertaking,  we  look  for 
support  only  among  those,  who  wish  their  daughters  to  acquire  a  thorough  ed- 
ucation. No  attempt  will  be  made  to  gain  the  approbation  of  such  as  wouU 
prefer  showy  and  superficial  accomplishments,  to  a  well  regulated  mind.  Far 
be  it  from  as  to  undervalue  ornamental  education ;  we  only  wish  it  confined 
within  appropriate  bounds.  We  believe  that  the  mind  should  firtt  be  stored 
with  useful  knowledge,  as  an  indispensable  preparation  for  the  aequisilioii  of 
what  are  generally  termed  accompUdiments ;  and  by  this  rule  we  shall  be  guid- 
ed in  the  selection  and  arrangement  of  studies. 

Lest  the  establishment  of  uils  department^  should  be  thought  the  result  of  a 
want  of  confidence  m  our  present  system,  we  candidly  assert,  that  all  the  ad- 
vantages we  expect  to  gain  from  the  new  course,  will  be  derived  from  a  more 
Bberal  compensation.  This  will  enable  us  to  limit  the  number  ;  to  fix  a  d^m^ 
ite  time  for  the  reception  of  puj^ils  ;  to  establish  a  standewd  of  reqwrements 
for  admission  ;  to  fit  our  room  tn  a  genteel  manner  ;  and  to  provide  ofpara- 
Uufor  experimental  lectures. 

Course  of  Study,  4*c. — Reading ;  Writing  ;  Mental  and  Written  Arithme- 
tic ;  Geography ;  Grammar ;  History,  including  its  various  branches ;  Compo- 
sition ;  Astronomy ;  Improvement  of  the  Mind ;  Natural  Philosophy  ;  Rhetoric ; 
Keeping  Accounts ;  Moral  Philosophy;  Greometry;  Algebra;  Logic;  Chem- 
istry ;  Intellectual  Philosophy  ;  Evidences  of  Christianity ;  Natural  Theology ; 
Philosophy  of  Rhetoric ;  Elements  of  Criticism  ;  the  Latin,  French,  and  Span- 
ish Languages.  Candidates  for  admission  must  be  able  to  read,  spall,  and  write 
well ;  they  must  have  a  good  knowledge  of  Geography ;  understand  the  ground 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  both  simple  and  compound;  and  be  able  to  parse  easy  sen- 
tences in  English.  None  will  be  received  except  at  the  beginning  of  a  quar- 
ter, nor  for  a  shoiler  time  than  six  months.  The  number  will  be  limit^  to 
thirty  six.  Terms  of  Tuition  $12  per  quarter,  or  $20  lor  two  from  the  same 
fomily.  No  extra  charge  for  reading  and  writing  books,  slates,  pencils,  quills* 
ink,  &c. 

Should  any  one,  from  the  variety  of  studies  laid  down  in  our  course,  and  the 
difficulty  of  acquiring  some  of  them,  suppose  that  the  minds  of  young  Ladies 
will  be  crowded,  or  Uiat  they  will  attempt  to  learn  things  which  they  cannot 
understand — we  wish  to  be  distinctly  undertstood,  that  no  pupil  will  be  allow- 
ed to  pursue  more  branches  at  one  time,  than  is  consistent  with  solid  improve- 
ment, or  be  advanced  to  difficult  studies  without  sufficient  preparation.  There 
will  be  three  general  classes  or  divisions;  and  no  pupil  will  be  promoted  from 
one  class  to  another,  till  she  has  acquired  a  thorough  knowledge  of  such 
studies  as  are  laid  down  for  the  class  to  which  she  belongs ;  or  such  as  may 
be  judged  equivalent 

It  may  be  asked,  of  what  use  will  the  study  of  Algebra,  Geometry,  &c.  &c. 
be  to  young  Ladies  ?  We  answer,  that  the  obiect  of  education  is  twofold.  It 
does  not  consist  merely  in  storing  the  mind  with  knowledge.  The  mind  must 
be  prepared  for  the  reception  of  this  knowledge,  or  its  operations  will  be  clog- 
ged and  deranged.  Hence  the  necessity  of  mental  dise^pUne,  and  such  a 
course  of  sttidy  as  will  best  tend  to  produce  it.  That  Algebra  and  Geometry 
have  this  tendency,  none  will  pretend  to  deny.  Several  of  the  above-mention- 
ed studies  are  to  be  pursued  as  a  preventive  of  pedantry.  There  is  a  point  in 
education  at  which  the  mind  is  wont  to  look  with  great  complacence  on  its 
previous  attainments.  The  most  effectual  cure  for  this  disease,  is  a  distinct 
view  of  the  boundless  range  of  intellectual  acquirements.  Hence  the  necessi- 
ty of  those  studies,  which  serve  both  to  enlai-^e  the  field  of  knowledge  before 
us,  and  to  diminish  the  extent  of  present  acquisitions. 
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With  reapect  io  83ritem,  we  feel  bound  to  none.  T1i«t  syftem  wUl  be  pur- 
sued  wbich  wUI  best  promote  the  interests  of  the  school.  Should  our  number 
be  found  too  great  for  the  beneht  of  the  pupils,  it  will  be  limited  to  thirty. 
We  believe,  however,  on  the  conditions  we  shall  receive  youn^  Ladies,  tliat 
^rty  six  can  be  taught  as  toell  as  a  much  smaller  number,  aside  from  inder 
pendent  principles. 

As  it  is  impossible  io  express  our  views  fully,  within  the  compass  of  a  cir- 
cular, we  shall  be  happy  to  give  any  further  explanation,  that  may  be  deemed 
necessary. 

G.  A.  Dewitt, 

J.  KllTGSBUBr. 

Providence,  February  6, 1828. 

Male  Department,] 

In  this  institution,  there  will  be  opened,  on  the  second  Monday  in  Septem* 
ber  next,  a  department  for  Young  Gentlemen,  similar  to  that  now  conducted 
by  Mr.  Kingsbury,  for  Young  Ladies. 

This  department  will  be  chiefly  under  the  direction  of  Messrs.  Crane  &  Kee- 
ly ;  and  a  building  will  be  erected,  or  suitable  rooms  provided  for  it,  during 
uie  Summer.  Those  offered  for  instruction  will  be  examined,  and  none  will 
be  received  who  are  not  prepared  to  commence  the  following  course  of  study. 

English  Grammar ;  Elocution  and  Composition ;  Rhetoric  and  Polite  Liter- 
ature :  Logic  ;  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  with  the  use  of  the  Globes ; 
Ancient  and  Modem  History,  with  Chronology ;  Moral  Philosophy ;  Natural  ^ 
Theology,  and  the  evidences  of  Christianity  ;  Natural  History  ;  the  Philoso- 
phy of  the  human  mind  ;  the  American  Constitution,  and  Political  Economy  ; 
the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  Literature ;  Arithmetic  and  Book-keep- 
ing;  Algebra ;  Geometry  ana  Trigonometry,  so  far  as  they  are  necessary  tor 
understanding  the  practical  ats ;  Navigation ;  Mensuration  of  superfices  and 
solids;  Land  and  Maritime  surveying  ;  drawing  of  Maps,  Charts,  &c.  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  and  the  Anatomical  Structure  and  Functions  of  Man. 

For  this,  which  is  to  be  considered  the  regular  course^  the  terms  will  be  $12 
per  quarter — or  $10  should  there  be  more  than  one  from  the  same  family. 

The  following  are  regarded  as  extra  studies — The  French  and  Spanish  Lan- 
euages  and  Literature  ;  Perspective,  Drawing  and  Painting ;  Chemistry ;  the 
Ma&ematical  course  enlargea  in  the  articles  of  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  Conic 
Sections,  &c. 

Any  one  may  attend  to  the  whole,  or  only  a  part  of  the  extra  studies,  for 
each  of  which  a  separate  charge  will  be  made ;  this  chargre,  however,  will  be 
/ess  to  those  pursuing  the  re^lar  course. 

It  may  now  be  proper  to  give  som  exposition  of  the  mode,  in  which  we  pro- 
pose to  carry  our  plan  into  execution. — It  is  our  intention  to  make  our  instruc- 
tions plain,  useful,  and  practical.  For  illustration — In  the  English  department, 
it  will  be  our  object  to  enable  the  pupils  thoroughly  to  understand  the  lan- 
guage,— to  speak  and  write  it  with  ease,  correctness,  and  elegance  ;  and  to 
perceive  and  discriminate  the  beauties  and  defects  of  whatever  they  may  read. 
In  the  Mathematical  studies,  we  shall  have  a  constant  reference  to  their />rac- 
tical  application^  and  shall  pursue  them  so  far,  and  in  such  a  manner,  as  that 
dbject  may  require. 

Natural  Philosophy  will  be  studied  with  the  same  view ;  and  particularly 
Mechanics ;  as  we  deem  this  part  of  the  Science  more  important  than  any  oth- 
er, in  the  Education  of  Young  men,  who  are  preparing  to  take  the  direction  of 
Manufacturing  E^ablishments. 

From  this  exposition,  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  meet  the 
wants  of  a  Mercantile  and  Manufacturing  communit>  ;  though  at  the  same 
time,  we  mean  to  teach  whatever  is  preparatory  to  studying  the  liberal  profos- 
ikms. 
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If  we,  and  our  friends,  ba^e  not  mistaken  public  sentiment,  a  school  of  tbis 
sort  is  now  called  for.  We  are  disposed  to  make  the  experiment,  and  trust  (or 
support,  to  a  liberal  and  intelligent  community.  In  doing  tbis  we  wisb  to  show 
a  prudent  regard  for  our  own  safety ;  otherwise,  we  should  give  little  reason 
for  confidence  in  our  ability  to  execute  the  plan  we  propose.  We  shall  com- 
mence, therefore,  in  such  a  manner  as  we  think  safe  ;  and  shall  make  enlarge- 
ments and  additk>ns  as  they  may  be  required.  In  this  way,  we  hope  to  pro- 
mote the  interests  of  practical  education,  more  effectually,  than  by  any  sudden 
and  violent  effort ;  and  we  promise  our  best  exertions  to  supply  Uie  wants  of 
the  community  in  this  respect,  as  far  as  they  shall  show  themselves  willing  to 
encourage  us. 

In  conclusion,  we  feel  bound  to  allude  to  a  consideratkm,  which  we  think 
will  be  found  an  important  one.  Our  institution  combines  several  separate  de- 
partments, studiously  arranged  to  suit  each  other,  and  to  form  a  complete  S3rs- 
tem.  We  are  therefore  prepared  to  take  children  at  the  earliest  age,  and  car- 
ry them  through  the  whole  course  of  their  education*  By  this  means,  all  the 
ctiildren  of  a  family  may  be  placed  at  the  same  School,  In  some  of  its  difllerent 
departments ;  and  thus,  their  studies  will  be  conducted  on  a  plan  more  regu- 
lar and  systematic,  than  if  they  were  sent  to  different  Schools. 

As  it  is  difficult,  in  a  circular,  fully  to  explain  our  views,  we  shall  be  happy 
to  give  a  more  minute  exposition  of  them,  to  any  who  may  wish  to  converse 
with  us  on  the  subject. 

G.  A.  Dewitt,  J.  Kingsbury,  S.  A.  Crane,  J.  W.  Keely. 

Providence i  June,  1^. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE   BLIND   IN   LIVERPOOL. 

About  twenty  six  years  have  now  elapsed  since  an  attempt  was  made  to  af- 
ford relief  to  those  persons  who  were  labouring  under  the  complicated  misfor- 
tunes of  poverty  and  blindness,  for  forming  an  institution  where  they  might  be 
cheered  by  conversation,  and  where,  by  being  engaged  in  different  occupa- 
tions, their  minds  might  be  relieved  from  the  fatigue  of  inactivity,  at  tlie  «ame 
time,  that  their  labour  might  in  some  degree  contribute  to  their  support. 

The  experiment  of  a  few  years  proved  that  the  object  was  not  unattainable, 
and  even  tlie  first  efforts  that  were  made  were  so  far  successful^  as  to  meet  with 
the  decided  approbation  of  (he  public. 

Increased  experience  has,  however,  enabled  the  managers  of  the  Institution 
to  improve  the  nature  of  the  establishment  under  their  care;  and  as  they  ex- 
tended their  views,  they  have  continued  during  each  successive  year  to  ren- 
der it  less  of  an  Asylum,  and  more  approaching  to  a  School,  where  the  blind 
should  be  instructed  in  some  useful  art  or  trade,  by  which  they  might  be  ena- 
bled to  procure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  livelihood. 

At  the  opening  of  the  present  School  in  the  spring  of  1800,  the  number  of  pu- 
pils was  increas^  to  seventy ;  in  1809  to  one  hundred,  and  the  number  at 
present  in  the  school  is  ninety  eight ;  they  are  all  of  them  usefully  employed, 
and  they  exhibit  a  picture  of  cheerfulness  and  comfort  which  can  perhaps 
scarcely  be  paralleled  by  an  equal  number  of  individuals  of  any  description 
whatever,  collected  under  the  same  roof.  Few  persons  have,  for  the  first  time, 
been  eye  witnesses  of  the  scene  which  it  presents,  without  sheilding  tears  of 
sympathy  and  delight,  nor  has  their  interest  in  the  establishment  been  dimin- 
ished by  a  more  intimate  acquaintance  with  it    To  behold  a  number  of  fisUow 
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creatares,  whose  previous  sitaation  was  so  truly  deplorable,  become  at  the 
same  time  happy  and  useful,  produces  aseosationof  heartfelt  satisfaction  which 
words  are  unable  to  express. 

A  circumstance,  which,  at  the  same  time,  that  is  highly  ^tifying  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Committee,  proves  decidedly  the  favourable  opmion  which  the 
public  at  large  entertain  of  the  benefits  derived  from  the  Institution  is,  that 
five  similar  schools  have  been  established  on  the  plan  ot  the  one  at  Liverpool, 
viz.  in  the  cities  of  London,  Dublin,  Edinburgh,  Bristol,  and  Norwich.  The 
Committee  have  embraced  every  opportunity  of  conveying  information  to  the 
managers  of  those  institutions ;  and  they  take  this  method  of  expressing  their 
readiness  to  cooperate  with  them  in  any  way,  by  which  the  welfare  of  those 
charities  may  be  promoted. 

The  principal  occupations  of  the  pupils  at  present  are,  spinning,  hamper  and 
basket  making,  the  plaiting  of  sash  lines,  the  weaving  of  worsted  rugs  kr 
hearths,  carriages  and  doors,  of  linen  and  of  floor  cloth  and  sacking,  the  making 
of  socks  and  list  shoes,  the  manufacturing  of  twine,  pack  thread,  log  lines, 
clothes  lines  and  fish  lines,  of  stair  carpeting  and  foot  bears,  points  and  baskets 
from  old  ropes,  and  the  learning  of  music.  In  this  last  department,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  pupil,  is  particularly  directed  to  qualifying  the  pupils  for  the  office 
of  organist;  forty  one  of  them  have  been  rendered  fiuly  competent  to  such  an 
appomtment.  The  pupils  are  also  instructed  in  a  new  method,  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mardas  system,  established  by  Dr.  Bell  of  teaching  music  to  oth- 
ers, and  in  tuning  and  stringhig  musical  mstrnments,  a  circumstance,  which, 
in  country  places,  particularly,  may  be  an  important  advantage  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood where  they  are  introduced.  By  these  means,  they  are  enabled  to 
procure  for  themselves  a  comfortable  livelihood,  and  have  met  with  very  con- 
siderable encouragement.  Besides  the  means  which  are  adopted  to  instruct 
the  pupils  in  these  several  employments,  a  strict  attention  is  paid  to  their  mor- 
al and  religious  conduct*  The  health  of  the  pupils  is  also  made  an  object  of 
especial  care,  and  medical  practitioners  are  appointed  to  superintend  and  regu- 
late all  circumstances  relating  to  it.  The  medical  committee  particularly  direct 
their  attention  to  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  consider  it  their  province  to  ascer- 
tain whether  any  means  can  be  employed  for  the  recovery  of  sight.  It  may 
be  necessary  to  remark,  that  no  operation  of  this  kind  is  ever  performed  with- 
out the  express  consent  of  the  parties  and  of  their  friends. — Lwerpool  (Eng.J 
paper. 
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WORKS   IN  THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION. 

Observations  on  a  Practical  System  of  Translation  ;  with  a  few 
Remarks  on  the  Modes  generally  pursued  in  learning  Languages. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  I  Soler.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  d& 
Wilkins.     1828.     8vo.     pp.63. 

The  system  to  the  exposition  of  which  this  pamphlet  is  devoted  we  had  oc- 
casion to  state  briefly,  when  mentioning  the  Traducteur  Frangois  of  the  same 
author.    The  limits  of  a  notice  will  not  permit  us  to  enter  at  present  into  Uie 
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subjeet  at  fdch  lengdi  as  justice  to  the  views  of  the  writer  and  tiie  vahie  of  his 
works  would  render  d(»irahle.  The  leAming  and  the  research  manilested  in 
the  essay  now  before  us,  while  th<^y  reflect  great  credit  on  the  author,  give  a 
weight  and  authority  to  his  statements,  which  cannot  but  prore  satialictory  to 
erery  reader. 

But  in  our  next  number  we  shall  endeavour  to  take  up  tliis  valuable  pamphlet 
in  a  manner  more  adequate  to  its  importance ;  as  we  have  brought  it  foiward 
at  present  merely  for  the  sake  of  not  letting  slip  the  earliest  possible  opportuni- 
ty of  mentioning  It  and  recommending  it  to  our  readers. 

Before  leaving  this  useful  treatise,  for  the  present,  we  may  say,  in  a  few 
words,  that  the  method  which  it  recommends  is,  to  a  considerable  extent,  origw 
inal ;  and  that,  in  other  respects,  it  embraces  a  very  happy  combination  oi  tlie 
thorough  discipline  of  the  established  mode  oi  instruction,  along  with  all  tiiat  Is 
valuable  in  the  facilities  offered  by  the  recent  or  rather  revived  improvemoits 
m  often  mentioned  in  this  Journal. 

BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN.. 

Week  Days  and  Sunday.  Designed  for  very  little  Children. 
One  of  a  series  of  Stories  by  the  Author  of  Fruit  and  Flowers. 
Boston.     Billiard,  Gray,  Little,  &.  Wilkins.     1828.    18mo.  pp.a 

Little  Wentworth's  Morning  Lesson.  Designed  for  Children 
two  or  three  years  old.  By  the  scone  Aulhary  and  published  as 
above. 

Little  Sasan.  Designed  for  Children  two  cur  three  years  old. 
Jh  ike  above. 

The  Little  Boy  Who  Minded  Trifles.  Designed  for  Children 
from  six  to  eight  years  old.     See  above. 

These  stories  are  all  more  immediately  connected  wi6i  reMgious  than  with 
intellectual  instruction,  and  will  fell,  perhaps,  more  properly  under  the  no- 
tice of  other  periodicals  than  ours.  But  we  are  induced  to  mention  them 
chiefly  for  the  happy  nmplicity  of  manner  and  the  attractive  interest  by  which 
Uiey  are  distinguished  among  the  juvenile  publications  of  the  day.  Their  pervad- 
ing spirit  is  that  of  genUeness  and  love,  operating  with  a  silent  but  powerful  sway 
over  the  young  mind.  The  perusal  of  these  stories  we  would  earnestly  re- 
commend to  the  teachers  of  infant  and  primary  schools,  as  furnishing  much 
useful  direction  concerning  the  method  of  communicating  with  infancy,  so  as 
to  leave  the  natural  happiness,  of  thai  early  period  undisturbed,  and  to  make 
the  office  of  instruction  enlarge,  and  to  perpetuate  it,  rather  than  in  any  degree 
to  impair  or  interrupt  it 


Erratum,    In  the  notice  of  Poetry  for  Schools,  (see  last  No.,  p.  3$8,  first 
line,}  for  practical  read  poetkaL 
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COMMON  SCHOOL   SYSTEM   OF   CONNECTICUT. 

[The  following  is  the  report  mentioned  in  our  last  number  ] 
and  though  as  yet  unacquainted  with  its  success  before  the  leg- 
islature, we  lay  it  before  our  readers,  as  a  document  of  great 
importance  in  relation  to  the  general  interests  of  education.  It 
presents  many  serious  facts,  which  cannot  fail  to  interest  every 
mind  concerned  for  the  improvement  and  the  general  dissemi- 
nation of  instruction  ;  and  the  expedients  which  it  proposes  for 
the  effectual  supervision  of  common  schools,  are  worthy  of  deep 
attention  in  Massachusetts  as  well  as  other  states,  in  which  the 
standard  of  common  education,  is  still  confessedly  below  the 
character  and  the  condition  of  the  people. 

The  pamphlet  from  which  the  following  article  is  copied  is 
entitled  ^  Report  of  the  ^oint  Committee  on  Common  Schools  ; 
submitted  to  the  Legislature,  May  Session,  1828.] 

Report. 

The  joint  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  so  much  of  his 
excellency  the  governor's  message  as  relates  to  common  schools, 
make  the  following  report  : — 

They  have  consulted  upon  the  means  best  adap.ted  to  provide 
a  rem'edy  for  some  of  the  prominent  defects  in  our  system  of 
common  schools  ;  from  which,  it  is  supposed,  originates  much 
of  the  laxity  that  has  recently  become  a  subject  of  complaint. 
The  committee  coincide  with  the  opinion  expressed  in  the  gov- 
ernor's message,  that  the  munificent  donation  on  the  part  of  this 
state,   for  the   support  of  common  schools^  has  not  produced 
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those  highly  beneficial  efiects  which  might  have  been  reasona- 
bly anticipated.  They  do  not,  however,  intend  to  cast  the  small- 
est reproach  upon  our  community,  for  any  indifierence  to  this 
subject  ;  being  fully  aware  that  it  is  natural  that  the  strong  reli- 
ance upon  the  annual  aid  derived  from  the  school  fund,  should 
be  accompanied  by  a  correspondent  want  of  exertion  in  our 
school  societies  and  districts.  The  great  amount  of  principal  in 
the  fund,  induces  an  expectation  of  more  ample  assistance,  than 
can  be  realized  under  existing  circumstances. 

The  committee  are  anxious  to  obviate  some  of  the  chief  diffi- 
culties that  have  arisen,  in  the  operation  of  our  school  system. 
They  are,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  opinion,  that  any  new  meas- 
ures to  be  adopted,  ought  to  be  of  such  a  character  as  will  be 
most  consonant  with  public  sentiment,  in  order  to  ensure  their 
prompt  and  effectual  execution.  The  people  have  a  right,  and 
will  exercise  it,  of  thinking  and  acting  for  themselves. 

The  governor's  message  adverts  to  the  necessity  of  a  thorough 
examination  of  the  instructers,  and  of  a  faithful  inspection  of 
common  schools.  It  also  particularly  recommends  a  vigilant 
performance,  of  the  duties  of  school  visiters,  and  submits  to  the 
consideration  of  this  legislature,  '  the  propriety  of  more  specifi- 
cally prescribing  by  law,  the  duties  of  the  visiters,  with  addi- 
tional sanctions,  and  of  requiring  those  in  each  society,  to  report 
annually  to  the  comptroller,  the  precise  condition  of  the  respec- 
tive schools.' 

After  a  careful  examination  of  this  subject,  it  appears  to  your 
committee,  that  the  most  efiectualmode  of  ascertaining  and  rem- 
edying the  defects  of  our  school  system  is — 

1st.  To  appoint  a  superintendent  of  common  schools. 

2d.  To  require  correct  semiannual  reports  from  school  visi- 
ters. 

3d.  That  the  clerks  of  the  several  school  societies  shall,  in  the 
month  of  April,  annually  transmit  to  the  superintendent,  there- 
ports  of  the  visiters,  for  the  preceding  year. 

4th.  That  it  be  made  the  duty  of  the  committees,  (in  order  to 
draw  the  quota  of  public  money  for  their  respective  school  so- 
cieties,) to  ceVtify  that  the  visiters  and  clerks  above  mentioned, 
have  performed  the  duties  required  of  them,  for  the  year  pre- 
ceding. 

With  these  views,  your  committee  have  prepared  a  bill,  which 
they  herewith  offer  to  the  consideration  of  the  Assembly.  They 
have  endeavoured  to  confine  themselves  at  present,  solely  to 
such  modifications  of  our  system,  as  appear  to  be  most  indispen- 
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sably  necessary.  Those  now  proposed,  are  merely  additions  to 
the  present  law. 

In  conclusion,  your  committee  take  the  liberty,  to  refer  the 
General  Assembly,  to  an  accompanying  report,  which  was  print- 
ed by  their  order,  two  years  since,  and  which  throws  considera- 
ble light  upon  the  condition  of  our  common  schools. 

All  which  is  respectfully  submitted. 

By  order  of  the  joint  committee,  John  Alsop,  Chairman,  May 
Session^  1828. 

The  following  is  the  report  above  referred  to. 

The  committee  appointed  upon  the  resolution  '  to  inquire 
whether  any,  and  if  any,  what  alterations  in  the  laws  relating  to 
common  schools,  are  necessary  to  raise  their  character  and  in- 
crease their  usefulness,'  respectfully  report — That  they  deem 
the  subject  which  they  were  called  to  investigate,  to  be  one  of 
vital  importance  to  the  state.  The  intellectual  and  moral  cul- 
ture of  every  member  of  the  community,  was  the  basis  on  which 
the  founders  of  our  happy  institutions,  reared  the  Whole  struc- 
ture of  civil  society.  In  favour  of  this  fundamental  principle  of 
free  government,  they  bore  a  testimony  so  noble,  as  to  com- 
mand the  admiration  of  all  wise  men,  to  whom  their  history  is 
known  ;  and  to  vindicate  to  themselves  the  high  renown  of-^  ben- 
efactors of  the  human  race.'  A  like  interest  was  felt  by  their 
immediate  descendants  in  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge  ; 
and  the  system  of  common  schools  continued  to  be  an  object  of 
peculiar  care  to  the  state,  and  went  on  improving,  until  the  pub- 
lic resources  enabled  the  legislature  to  grant  it  the  late  munifi- 
cent endowment. 

Placed  on  a  footing  so  elevated,  and  justly  preferred  to  every 
other  interest,  it  was  not  unreasonably  supposed  that  the  results 
of  the  system  would  correspond  with  its  means,  and  that  these 
institutions  would  maintain  their  acknowledged  preeminence  over 
the  primary  schools  of  other  states  ; — at  least  that  they  would 
not  fail  to  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  general  improvement 
in  our  own.  Facts  compel  your  committee  to  say,  that  in  their 
opinion  they  have  done  neither.  The  states  of  New-York  and 
Massachusetts  begin,  already ^  to  challenge  a  superiority  for  their 
common  schools,  although  it  is  but  a  few  years  since  they  look- 
ed  to  Connecticut  for  their  models,  and  sought  the  aid  of  her 
wisdom.  The  ^ademies  of  this  state  have  never  been  cheered 
with  a  solitary  gleam  of  legislative  bounty,  and  seem  to  be  whol- 
ly excluded  from  the  pale  of  legislative  sympathies ;  yet  many 
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of  thend  hliye  flourished.  The  university  in  this  citj  has  risea 
chiefly  bj  its  own  energies,  and  urged  its  way  to  eminence  wkh 
little  aid  from  the  state  which  it  exalts  and  adorns.  Yet  com- 
mon schools,  on  which,  as  on  a  fayourite  child,  the  public  re- 
sources have  been  lavished  with  great  liberality,  btU  wUk  Utiie 
earcy  have  been  gradually  declining  in  their  relative  standing* 
The  result  of  the  experiment  has  decided  that  no  appropriations 
of  money  will  secure  the  inceasing  prosperity  of  schoob.  They 
lighten  the  burdens  of  the  people,  but  they  also  diminish,  and  for 
that  reason,  perhaps,  tl^eir  interest  in  these  institutions.  While 
your  committee  are  reluctant  to  believe,  with  many  of  the  most 
enlightened  men  with  whom  they  have  corresponded  in  relation 
to  the  subject  that  the  common  schools  are  in  no  better  conditioD 
than  they  would  have  been,  had  they  received  no  aid  from  the 
state,  they  are  confirmed  in  the  opinion  that  diey  have  fhllen  far 
short  of  that  excellence  which  they  might  have  attained. 
I  In  connexion  with  the  comparative  depression  of  common 
/schools,  it  should  be  stated,  that  there  is  an  increasing  indifler- 
ence  on  the  part  of  the  people,  to  the  interests  of  these  institu- 
tions. To  whatever  causes  this  apathy  is  to  be  attributed,  it  is  a 
fact  of  tremendous  import,  and  demonstrates  that  diis  interest 
cannot  be  ex^mively  entrusted  to  the  people,  without  injury  to 
the  state. 

The  parts  of  the  sjrstem  which  require  more  immediate  atten- 
tion, are  the  books  used,  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  and  the 
inspection  and  report  of  the  schools. 

A  reform  in  that  part  of  the  system  relating  to  books,  while  it 
would  promote  economy,  seems  indispensable  to  the  success  of 
the  schools.  The  continual  fluctuation  in  the  use  of  books  with 
which  the  schools  are  inundated,  subjects  the  parent  to  a  heavy 
expense,  and  prevents  that  uniformity  without  which  there  can 
be  no  classification — a  principle  highly  conducive  to  success  in 
every  grade  of  instruction.  The  selections  are,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  made  with  little  judgment,  and  many  books  are  used,  fit  only 
to  corrupt  the  taste  or  the  morals  of  youth.  The  important  busi- 
ness of  preparing  elementary  books,  has  been  left  too  much,  to 
unskilful  hands — to  men  who  have  betrayed  at  every  step,  their 
utter  ignorance  of  the  first  principles  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
a  science  to  which  the  higher  departments  of  education  are  great* 
ly  indebted,  but  whose  aid  has  been  little  sought  after  in  the  low- 
er, where  it  is  most  needed.  This  is  an  evil  which  the  legisla- 
ture, and  the  legislature  oniy,  can  remedy. 

Our  elementary  books  should  possess  a  more  national  charac- 
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ter,  the  elements  of  our  hiBtory,  of  our  civil  and  political  insti* 
tutions,  and  of  our  religion,  should  be  engraven  on  the  memory 
oT  every  child,  and  its  earliest  associations  should  he  those  of  an 
American,  a  repuhlican,  and  a  christian.  In  this  way,  may  the 
men  of  future  generatioiM  be  trained  for  the  responsibility  which 
siwaits  them,  and  become  the  safe  depositaries  of  the  rich  inher- 
itance which  we  now  enjoy. 

r  As  it  respects  the  qualification  of  teachers,  a  matter  of  vital 
importance  to  the  improvement  of  schools,  the  law  has  made  no 
requisitions,  but  has  left  the  subject  entirely  to  the  discretion  of 
the  school  visiters.  Your  committee  are  of  the  opinion  that 
something  would  be  gained  by  specifying  the  requisite  qualifica- 
tions, assuming  as  a  standard  such  asare  already  possessed,  with  a 
distinct  intimation,  that  it  is  the  policy  of  the  state,  gradually  to 
raise  this  standard.  It  is  believed,  that  the  course  of  instructioa 
may  be  considerably  extended  without  interfering  with  the  branch- 
es usually  taught — that  the  elements  of  geography  and  history 
might  advantageously  precede  the  more  difficult  branches  of 
Cngltsh  grammar  and  arithmetic,  and  the  principles  of  mensu- 
ration, with  some  of  their  more  practical  applications,  while  they 
encroached  not  on  the  rudiments  of  learning,  would  serve  to  di- 
versify tfie  intellectual  pursuits  of  tho  young,  and  fit  them  for 
more  extensive  usefulness. 

The  project  of  a  seminary  for  the  training  of  teachers,  a  fa- 
vourite measure  with  some  of  the  most  enlightened  men  of  the 
neighbouring  states,  however  much  it  may  promise,  Ib  deemed  by 
the  committee  to  be  at  present  impracticable. 

The  condition  of  every  school,  as  it  regards  the  books  used^ 
the  number  of  pupils,  the  branches  taught,  the  time  the  school 
has  been  continued,  the  expenditures,  with  similar  facts,  should 
be  presented  annually  to  the  legislature  and  the  public.  This 
would  have  the  twofold  efiect  of  obtaining  that  information  which 
would  enlighten  the  path  of  legislation,  in  future,  and  of  opera- 
ting as  a  powerful  stimulus  to  the  career  of  improvement.  A 
knowledge  of  the  fact,  that  the  eye  of  the  state  is  watching  their 
movements,  and  that  their  actual  and  comparative  stimding  is  to 
be  known  to  the  public,  can  hardly  fail  to  increase  the  fidelity  of 
teachers,  the  industry  of  pupils,  and  the  zeal  of  parents." 

The  inefficiency  of  the  system,  has,  in  the  opinion  of  your  com- 
mittee, arisen,  chiefly,  from  the  neglect  of  supervision  on  the 
part  of  the  state.  No  measures  have  been  taken  to  to  ascertain 
the  actual  condition  of  common  schools.    Their  internal  man- 
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egement,  their  character  and  prospects,  have  not  sufficientl/  en- 
gaged the  attention  of  the  legislature. 

With  a  view  to  invigorate  and  improve  the  systeniy  the  com- 
mittee recommend  the  appointment  of  a  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools,  whose  duty  shall  he  to  recommend  suitable  books 
to  the  adoption  of  school  visiters,  and  such  modes  of  instruction 
and  government  as  he  may  deem  most  expedient ;  and  from  the 
reports  of  the  several  school  societies,  to  prepare  and  present 
to  the  legislature,  annually,  a  report,  so  far  as  he  may  obtain  in- 
formation, showing  the  actual  condition  of  every  common  school 
in  the  state,  together  with  his  proceedings  for  the  year. 

Such  are  the  views  which  the  committee  have  deliberately 
formed  on  the  subject  submitted  to  their  investigation.  The 
changes  proposed,  if  adopted,  will  not  in  the  least  impair  the 
powers  granted  to  school  societies  and  school  visiters.  They  are 
.designed  to  correct  a  part  only  of  existing  evils,  leaving  it  to 
others  to  provide  a  remedy  for  the  evil»  which  remain. 

The  fact  that  on  these  institutions,  the  great  body  of  the  peo- 
ple must  ever  depend,  exclusively,  for  the  means  of  education, 
invests  them  with  a  paramount  importance,  and  establishes  their 
claim  to  the  peculiar  and  increasing  regard  of  the  legislature. 
Of  the  206  members  who  compose  this  honourable  body,  more 
than  180  are  indebted,  for  their  education,  either  entirely  or 
chiefly  to  common  schools.  Such  men,  it  is  confidently  believ- 
ed, while  they  are  laudably  employed  in  embellishing  the  struc- 
ture of  civil  society,  and  in  giving  a  fair  exterior,  will  not  sufier 
its  foundation  to  go  to  decay.  All  which,  with  the  accompany- 
ing bill  for  a  public  Act,  is  respectfully  submitted. 

In  behalf  of  the  committee,  Hawley  Olmstead,  Ckairtnan. 

An  Act  in  addition  to  an  Act  entitled  an/  Act  for  the  regulation 
of  School  Societies  and  for  the  support  of  Schools.' 
Sect  I,  Beit  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa-^ 
Uvea,  in  General  Assembly  convened,  That  there  shall  be  a  su- 
perintendent of  common  schools,  who  shall  be  appointed  by, 
and  continue  in  ofiice  during  the  pleasure  of,  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

Sect,  2.  It  shall  be  his  duty  to  recommend  for  the  adoption  of 
the  school  visiters,  such  books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  and 
such  modes  of  instruction  and  government  as  he  may  deem  most 
judicious  ;  he  shall  collect  and  diffuse  information  on  the  sub- 
ject of  elementary  education,  and  by  all  suitable  means,  so  far 
as  he  may  be  able,  enlighten,  guide  and  excite  the  teachers  and 
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school  visitors  to  a  faithful  discharge  of  their  respective  duties  ; 
he  shall  visit,  from  time  to  time^  the  several  counties  within  the 
state,  and  ascertain  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the  condition  of 
the  schools  ;  he  shall  annually  transmit  to  the  clerks  of  the  sev- 
eral school  societies  blank  forms  of  reports  for  the  use  of  the 
school  visiters,  and  from  their  reports  and  other  sources  of  infor- 
mation, shall  prepare  and  present  annually  to  the  General  As- 
sembly, his  report  exhibiting  so  far  as  may  be  practicable,  the 
condition  of  every  common  school  in  the  state,  with  his  pro- 
ceedings during  the  year,  and  propose  such  modifications  of 
the  laws  relating  to  common  schools  as  he  may  deem  expedi- 
ent. 

Sect.  3.  The  superintendent  of  common  schools,  shall  re- 
ceive for  his  services,  a  salary  of dollars  per  annum. 

Sect,  4:  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  school  visiters  in  the  sev- 
eral school  societies,  to  lodge  with  the  clerks  of  their  respective 
societies,  on  or  before  the  first  day  of  April,  and  on  or  before 
the  first  day  of  October  in  each  year,  a  report  exhibiting  the 
condition  of  each  common  school  within  their  limits,  for  the  pre- 
ceding season  of  schooling,  as  it  respects  the  books  used,  the 
branches  taught,  the  time  which  the  school  has  been  kept,  the 
number  of  pupils  who  have  been  taught  in  the  school,  the  aver- 
age attendance,  the  number  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen  years  belonging  to,  and  residing  within  the  district, 
the  wages  of  the  instructor,  the  amount  of  monies  recieved  from 
the  school  fund  during  the  season,  the  amount  raised  by  the  dis- 
trict for  the  support  of  the  school,  and  such  additional  particu- 
lars as  the  superintendent  may  specify  and  direct. 

Sect,  5.  The  clerks  of  the  several  school  societies  shall  trans- 
mit, on  or  before  the  10th  day  of  April  in  each  year,  the  repoi^s 
of  the  school  visiters  for  the  preceding  year,  to  the  superinten- 
dent of  common  schools. 

Sect.  6.  The  school  society  committees  shall  not  certify  to  the 
Comptroller  of  Public  Accounts,  that  the  schools  in  ther  respec- 
tive societies  have  been  kept,  during  the  preceding  year  in  all 
respects  according  to  law,  unless  the  provisions  of  the  4th  and 
5th  sections  of  this  Act  have  been  duly  observed,  on  penalty  of 
making  a  false  certificate. 
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ELBMBHTART   UfBTRCCTlOir. 

lRe9wmedfrom  Uui  .Number.'] 

We  return  to  the  suggestion  of  simple  and  natural  methods  for 
elementary  instruction,  by  which,  the  young  mind  may  be  grad- 
ually and  happily  unfolded  and  prepared  for  efficient  guidance  in 
the  pursuits  of  life. 

As  means  of  formal  instruction,  we  come  to  the  mention  of 
exercises  particularly  conducive  to  lead  the  young  mind  to  per- 
ceive the  connexion  of  ideas  with  words — a  point  to  which  the 
attention  of  teachers  should  be  distinctly  directed  in  the  com- 
munication of  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  The  mere  impression 
of  names  upon  the  memory^  is  but  a  part  of  the  true  purpose  of 
tuition.  Words  are  but  the  visible  forms  of  thought,  the  signs 
of  ideas,  and,  to  become  significant,  must  be  connected  with  the 
ideas  which  they  are  designed  to  represent.  A  child  may  com- 
mit to  memory  and  recite  with  perfect  accuracy,  and  afterward, 
page  af\er  page,  from  written  expressions,  and  yet  obtain  but 
few  ideas  from  the  exercise — for  the  sim^ple  reason,  that  the 
words  repeated,  are  not  associated  in  the  mind,  with  their  corres- 
ponding ideas.  But  let  the  terms  which  he  has  thus  recited,  be 
connected  with  the  ideas  which  they  represent,  by  means  of 
words  which  suggest  correct  ideas  to  his  mind,  and  he  will  then 
derive  instruction  from  his  labour.  A  prominent  purpose  of  all 
education  is,  or  should  be,  the  acquisition  of  accurate  and  dis- 
tinct ideas,  and  the  names  by  which  they  are  expressed.  All 
systems  which  fail  of  these  results,  are  consequently  imperfect. 

Among  exercises  favourable  to  the  union  of  these  objects,  the 
following  are  submitted  to  the  consideration  of  teachers.  The 
pupil's  attention  may  be  directed  to  the  forms,  appearances,  uses, 
histories,  and  other  attributes  of  common  objects,  presented  in  suc- 
cession to  his  view,  on  which  the  teacher  may  remark,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  communicate  correct  ideas,  and  assign  them  their 
proper  names.  In  the  same  way,  may  the  ideas  and  names  of 
actions  be  taught.  Words  may  be  selected  from  the  reading 
and  spelling  lessons,  and  the  pupil  required  to  write  their  defin- 
itions, in  his  own  form  of  expression,  upon  his  slate.  The  teach- 
er may  himself  give  the  definitions,  and  the  pupils'  mind  may  be 
put  in  requisition,  to  annex  their  proper  terms,  or  those  which 
are  synonymous.  Instead  of  formal  definitions  of  these  words, 
the  pupil  may  illustrate  their  meaning,  by  arranging  them  in 
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sentences  of  his  own  construction,  written  on  his  state.  The 
teacher  may  dictate  given  words,  and  require  the  pupil  to  write 
their  synonjmes.  The  common  reading  and  spelling  lessons, 
by  btsing  analyzed  in  this  manner,  may  prove  useful,  and  certain- 
ly very  interesting  materials,  for  these  exercises ;  the  aspect  of 
study,  usual^  so  mechanical,  may  be  rendered,  by  such  aids, 
much  more  mtelligent  and  rational. 

The  oral  or  written  expression  of  the  sentiments  of  others  in 
the  pupil's  own  words,  is  an  exercise  conducive  to  the  same  end. 
His  regular  reading  lessons  are  well  suited  to  this  purpose.  In- 
deed, one  of  the  objects  of  this  exercise,  is  to  prepare  him  to 
understand,  and  consequently  to  express,  the  sentiments  con- 
tained in  his  lessons,  in  a  natural  and  impressive  manner,  the 
true  beauty  of  good  reading.  He  may  be  interested  in  analyzing, 
the  thoughts  of  these  lessons,  and  in  varying  their  form  and  or- 
der of  expression,  endeavouring  to  preserve  the  true  spirit  of 
their  meaning,  in  the  paraphrase  which  he  gives.  Besides  the 
mental  disciphne  of  the  pupil's  powers,  in  comparing  and  dis- 
criminating, in  tracing  diflferences  and  resemblances,  in  the  char- 
acter of  Words  and  ideas,  this  exercise  will  prepare  him  for  the 
application  of  these,  in  written  or  colloquial  discourse,  and  give 
him  some  command  of  the  words  of  our  language. 

A  knowledge  of  punctuation  will  be  the  result  of  the  pupil's  at- 
tention to  the  forms  and  divisions  of  sentences,  without  much 
direct  instruction  from  the  teacher. 

The  pi-eceding  exercises  will  prepare  him  for  those  of  compo- 
Man,  He  may  commence  with  the  simplest  descriptions  of 
surrounding  objects,  best  suited  for  his  first  efforts  in  original 
thought  and  expression.  Led  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  inno- 
cent freedom  of  mind,  which  is  the  rightful  gift  of'nature,  spon- 
taneous thought  will  find  expression  :  the  young  heart  will  feel 
the  influence  of  those  forms  by  which  it  is  surrounded  :  imagi- 
nation will  preserve  their  native  interest  and  beauty.  His  first 
endeavours  may  consist  of  descriptions  of  objects  in  the  school- 
room, in  the  fields,  in  his  own  dwelling,  the  character  and  plea- 
sures of  his  amusements,  and  the  expression  of  his  desires.  These 
may  be  written  in  the  forms  of  simple  descriptions,  epistles, 
stories,  anecdotes,  &c.  As  in  a  former  exercise,  objects  may  be 
placed  before  the  young  composer,  and  his  attention  directed  to 
their  names,  forms,  appearances,  uses,  histories,  and  other  attri- 
butes, which  he  may  describe  on  his  slate.  From  these  sim- 
ple attempts,  he  may  be  advanced,  in  a  gradual  find  natural 
manner,  to  the  expression  of  his  thoughts,  upon  subjects  of  a 
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more  abstract  character.  He  may  write  his  thoughts  on  the  na- 
ture and  consequences  of  actions,  on  individual  character,  and 
on  ail  subjects  to  which  his  attention  has  been  turned.  By  a  va- 
riety of  expedients,  simple  and  unassuming  in  their  character, 
yet  powerful  and  lasting  in  their  influence,  the  young  pupil  may 
be  led  gradually  and  successfully  forward,  to  the  unassisted 
expression  and  arrangement  of  his  thoughts,  in  wdtten  compo- 
sition. 

The  delineation  of  forms,  in  the  exercise  oidramngj  may  claim 
a  share  of  bis  attention.  Objects  of  regular  figure  are  his  l>e8t 
materials  :  in  these  he  will  feel  an  interest.  Nature  herself  is 
the  best  copy  ;  and  will  perhaps  be  found  the  best  teacher.  The 
apparatus  of  the  school  room,  books,  slates,  cubes,  &c.,  may  be- 
come subjects  for  the  exercise  of  his  imitative  pencil.  Lines  of 
various  lengths,  and  in  different  directions,  may  be  drawn  on  his 
slate,  in  the  definitions  of  his  spelling  and  reading  lessons, 
those  terms  which  admit  of  picturesque  expressions,  may  be  de- 
lineated in  his  own  manner,  upon  the  slate.  Pictures  and  en- 
gravings may  be  analyzed  and  described,  and  a  variety  of  ex- 
ercises be  given,  in  such  order,  as  may  interest  and  benefit  the 
active  mind  of  childhood.  The  eye  alone,  in  these  attempts, 
should  be  used  as  a  common  measure  of  size,  distance,  and  di- 
rection. The  accuracy  which  may  be  given  to  that  organ,  by 
means  of  tuition,  may  be  greater  than  is  sometimes  supposed:  like 
our  other  organs  it  may  be  considered  a  subject  of  distinct  in- 
struction. 

We  come  next  to  methods  of  studying  geography.  The  pupil 
should  commence  the  study  of  this,  as  of  all  other  subjects,  which 
are  designed  to  be  understood — from  the  known,  proceeding  to 
the  unknown-^— from  the  illustration,  connecting  words  wjth  ideas, 
ideas  with  things.  Leaving  the  manners,  customs,  &c.  of  dis- 
tant countries,  to  be  subjects  of  future  consideration,  the  pupil 
may  commence  with  the  topography  of  his  own  town,  proceed- 
ing gradually  but  intelligently  forward,  to  those  adjacent — to  the 
state — country,  &c.,  in  the  natural  and  simple  order,  by  which 
the  mind  ever  travels  abroad  in  the  pursuit  of  information.  The 
accurate  delineation  of  these,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  inspec- 
tion of  the  map,  and  afterwards,  from  imagination,  upon  the 
slate,  is  a  method  of  study  well  suited  to  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  the  young  learner.  Very  little,  if  any,  formal  recitation  from 
the  book,  should  be  permitted.  The  pupil  may  read  carefully 
the  written  remarks  on  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  and  give  the 
ideas  which  they  are  designed  to  convey,  in  his  own  words.    To 
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aid  him  in  this  respect,  he  may  paraphrase  those  remarks,  writing 
tbem  on  his  slate,  along  with  the  delineation  of  his  lesson.  This 
^vill  form  an  interesting  exercise,  and  communicate  to  his  mind 
correct  ideas  of  the  subject  of  his  lesson,  without  which,  the  most 
perfect  recitation  is  of  little  value. 

In  the  observations  which  we  have  here  made,  it  will  be  per- 
oeived,  that  we  have  had  elementary  insiruction  constantly  in  view. 
Our  design  has  been  to  express  our  thoughts  on  the  beginning  of 
tuition,  and  the  methods  by  which  that  tuition  may  be  given. 
"Whatever  is  worthy  of  beginning  at  all,  is  worthy  of  being  well 
begun  ;  and  perhaps  no  less  importance  should  be  attached  to 
the  means,  than  to  the  ends  of  education  ;  as  the  former,  in  our 
present  state  of  discipline,  exert  their  full  influence,  in  the  for- 
mation of  habits  and  of  character.     Our  systems  of  instruction, 
therefore,  and  especially  those  of  an  elementary  character,  should 
receive  that  degree  of  attention  and  interest,  which  their  impor- 
tance demands.     The  character  of  the  rising  generation  is,  in  a 
great  measure  involved  in  these.     They  are  exerting  an  influ- 
ence, which,  silent  and  imperceptible  almost,  is  inevitably  form- 
ing the  minds  of  the  young  to  become  useful  and  active  mem- 
bers of  society,  or  by  indolence  and  ignorance  to  prove   injuri- 
tY  ous  to  its  best  interests.     And  this  is  true  in  relation  their  morale 
'    no  less  than  to  their  intellectual  influence.     The  impressible 
heart  of  childhood  exposes  itself  to  the  influence  of  every  circum- 
stance by  which  it  is  surrounded.     The  discipline  of  these,  is 
powerful:  it  may  do  much  for  the  virtues,  or  the  vices  of  our  chil- 
dren ;  and  this  is  pecuHarly  the  case,  in  the  discipline  of  schools. 
Though,  with  the  best  systems  ofmoral  discipline,  teachers  must 
calmly  witness  the  loss  of  much  valuable  eflfort,  from  the  con- 
taminating impressions  of  surrounding  society,  yet  this  should  not 
deter  them  from  doing  all  within  their  power,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  rising  generation.     Because  all  cannot  be   accomplished 
which  would  be,  under  more  favourable  influences,  the  deter- 
mination must  not  be  made,  that  nothing  shaU  be  done.     We 
may  charitably  hope  that   improvements  may  be  made.     We 
may  enjoy,  in  prospect,  the  moral  pleasure,  which  results  from 
the  consideration,  that  the  young  now  growing  up  around  us, 
are  favoured,  by  the  progress  of  mind  and  of  society,  with  the 
certainty  of  being  members  of  an  order  of  things  much  more  el- 
evated and  expansive  than  the  present. 
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MUTUAL   IN8TRUC7IOX. 


[The  interesting  statements  which  compose  the  subjoined  ar- 
ticle, are  extracted  from  the  last  annual  report  of  Mrs.  C.  M. 
Thayer,  instructress  of  the  Elizabeth  Female  Academy,  of 
Washington,  Mississippi.  In  presenting,  in  our  last  number, 
some  intelligence  respecting  this  seminary,  mention  was  made 
of  the  remarks  made  in  this  report,  on  the  subject  of  teaching  by 
monitors.  That  these  are  founded  on  experience  and  judicioua 
observation,  will  be  apparent,  on  a  perusal  of  the  following  par- 
agraphs, which  we  would  recommend  to  the  candid  attention  of 
all  who  entertain  doubts  whether  monitorial  instruction  is  appli^ 
cable  to  the  female  sex.] 

At  this  period,  when  the  business  of  instruction,  which  used 
to  be  left  to  those  who  could  do  nothing  else,  has  become  a  reg- 
ular and  respectable  profession,  it  is  no  longer  necessary  to  of- 
fer proof  in  favour  of  monitorial  instruction.  But  in  our  acade- 
my such  assistance  is  resorted  to,  only  on  two  principles,  first, 
the  benefits  which  result  to  the  monitors  themselves,  and  second, 
that  no  time  may  be  unoccupied  by  any  class  or  individual  in  the 
school. 

Every  student  receives  from  me  as  much  personal  attention 
as  she  wouW  receive  on  any  other  system,  and  more  than  is  gen- 
erally afforded  on  the  old  plan  ;  and  every  class  comes  under 
my  personal  instruction  at  least  once  every  day. 

The  manner  in  which  so  much  is  effected  will  be  best  under- 
stood, by  presenting  you  with  the  order  of  exercises  for  one  day 
We  have  six  reciting  sections.  From  the  two  highest,  a  suffi- 
cient nuiober  are  selected  to  serve  as  monitors  of  instruction 
1  wo  more  are  charged  with  the  preservaUon  of  order,  and  one 
IS  librarian.  In  the  morning,  the  first  section  is  called  to  recita- 
tion with  me  ;  and  tbe  monitors  of  the  second  disperse  them- 
selves to  assist  in  teaching,  or  in  writing  copies,  or  mending  pens 
for  the  juniors.  This  exercise  continues  one  hour.  The  sec- 
ond section  then  attends  with  me,  and  the  monitors  of  the  finrt 
teach  another  hour.  My  third  hour  is  occupied  in  examimnir 
the  classes  which  have  recited  to  my  assistant  and  to  the  moni- 
tors, on  the  subject  of  their  recitations,  while  the  senior  sections 
are  engaged  in.  written  arithmetic.  In  the  evening,  1  irive  two 
hours  to  the  junior  students,  while  the  seniors  are  engaged  in 
writing  and  drawing  5  and  the  third  hour  is  devoted  to  the  inci- 
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dental  business  of  the  day,  which  is  always  closed  with  devo- 
tional exercises. 

One  morning  in  the  week  is  devoted  to  composition  ;  and  in 
that  exercise  only,  I  have  not  availed  myself  of  monitorial  as- 
sistance. The  compositions  of  the  junior  class  are  read  in  the 
school-room,  those  of  the  senior  in  my  own  room  at  night,  and 
returned  next  morning  with  written  remarks.  Every  lesson  is 
assigned  by  myself,  and  very  many  of  them  prepared  by  manu- 
script notes  and  questions,  which  occupy  most  of  my  evening 
hours.  Friday  is  a  day  of  general  examination,  books,  writing, 
maps,  and  drawings  are  exhibited — the  weekly  registers  are 
posted — the  rank  of  each  pupil  is  announced,  and  monitors  ap- 
pointed for  the  ensuing  week. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  time,  and  perhaps  be  irrelevant  to 
the  object  of  this  report,  to  adduce  arguments  in  favour  of 
monitorial  instruction  ;  yet  I  mdy  be  permitted  briefly  to  re- 
mark, that  in  preferring  this  system,  no  regard  has  been  paid 
to  economy.  That  system  which  is  best,  and  not  that  which 
is  cheapest,  we  are  bound  to  adopt.  Nor  am  I  influenced  by 
motives  of  personal  ease:  for  my  cares  and  labours  are  vastly 
greater  than  they  would  be,  if  I  felt  responsible  only  for  a  few, 
while  the  rest  were  committed  to  other  teachers.  But  I  pre- 
fer the  plan  of  mutual  instruction,  on  account  of  its  command- 
ing influence  upon  character,  in  a  moral  and  intellectual  point 
of  view,  in  its  tendency  to  produce  decision  of  thought,  and  to 
promote  habits  of  order  and  industry,  a  cheerful  spirit,  and  cor- 
rect deportment. 

Let  the  moral  sense  be  properly  cultivated — let  the  young 
learn  to  respect  themselves,  by  perceiving  that  they  are  respect- 
ed by  others,  and  there  is  little  danger  of  partiality.  But  to  be 
certain  that  all  are  faithful,  no  section  is  heard  twice  in  succes- 
sion by  a  monitor  ;  and  our  rules  are  so  definite,  that  none  can 
suffer  injustice  bui  by  her  own  negligence.  Every  exercise  has 
its  nominal  value  in  credits;  and,  in  making  the  registers,  it  is 
the  members  themselves  to  whom  we  appeal.  The  names  are 
called  over  in  succession,  and  each  answers  to  her  name  by 
stating  the  number  of  credits  she  has  merited  ;  and  in  no  case  is 
any  other  authority  appealed  to,  or  testimony  required.  That 
young  lady  would  be  degraded  in  the  estimation  of  her  class, 
who  could  not  be  believed  without  producing  collateral  proof. 
But  it  is  again  asked,  *  Are  monitors  capable  ? — have  they  suf- 
ficient knowledge  ?'  I  answer,  '  It  is  only  what  they  do  know, 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  teach.     If  their  ability  to  commu- 
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nicate  what  they  know,  is  doubted,  because  they  do  not  know 
much  which  they  are  not  required  to  teach,  the  same  objection 
will  apply  to  any  teacher,  however  experienced  ;  for  there  is  still 
much  to  be  known  of  which  he  is  ignorant.' 

The  young,  unquestionably,  are  more  capable  of  adapting  their 
instructions  to  the  a^e  and  capacity  of  the  learner^  than  he  who 
possesses  a  wider  range  of  expression.  We  often  err  in  our  in- 
structions to  children,  by  clothing  our  ideas  in  words  which  ap- 
pear simple  to  us,  because  we  understand  them,  but  which  to 
the  child  are  as  unintelligible  as  an  unknown  language.  It  is  a 
fact,  well  known  to  instructors,  that  children  themselves  often 
illustrate  the  subjects  they  understand,  in  a  manner  better  adapt- 
ed to  the  capacities  of  their  little  companions,  than  it  would  be 
possible  for  the  most  learned  professor  to  do. 

But  my  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  monitorial  instruction 
is  not  yet  produced.  In  my  opinion,  it  amounts  to  demonstra- 
tion. I  refer  to  the  success  which  has  attended  our  exertions 
for  the  last  two  years.  I  refer  to  the  thronged  school-room — to 
our  large,  yet  quiet  and  orderly  family  ;  and  I  appeal  to  the  re- 
sult of  our  several  examinations. 

That  system  must  be  best  which  produces  the  most  order,  de- 
corum, and  happiness,  and  secures  the  acquisition  of  the  largest 
portion  of  knowledge  in  a  given  time,  and  with  this  principle  I 
cheerfully  rest  my  cause. 


INTELLIGENCE. 


PUBLIC   SCHOOLS   IN   DENMARK. 

[For  the  information  presented  in  the  following  statement  we  are  indebted 
to  the  kiAdness  of  the  Hon.  Mr.  Everett.  The  Tacts  are  embodied  in  the  fifth 
general  Report  of  the  chevalier  d*  Ahrahamson*  of  which  copies  have  been 
transmitted  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Wheaton,  charge'  d'  c0uires  for  Denmark 

In  that  country,  it  will  be  recollected  by  our  readers,  the  adoption  of  the  sys- 
tem of  mutual  instruction  is  optional  with  the  teachers  individually ;  and  there 
are  few  proofs  more  satisfactory  as  to  the  acknowledged  superiority  of  this  sys- 
tem for  public  schools,  than  the  following  account  oi  the  annual  progress  of  the 
new  method.  Observation  and  experience,  where  they  are  not  counteracted  by 
prepossession  and  prejudice,  will  be  found  leading  pretty  generally  to  similar 
results,  throughout  the  world.] 

*  Tho  third  gonoral  Report  of  the  samo  onlightonod  and  philanthropic  individual,  was  given 
in  detail,  in  tho  23d  No.  of  tho  Journal.— Ed. 
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ACntual  instructkm  was  introdaced  in  Denmark,  about  the  close  of  &e  year 
1823,  and  was  adopted  in  244  schools.  At  the  end  of  the  year  1824  the  num- 
ber of  schools  on  this  plan  amounted  to  605 — in  1825,  to  1143 — in  1826,  to 
1547 — ^in  1327,  to  2003 — in  the  course  of  the  present  year,  the  system  is  to  ex- 
tend to  368  schools  in  addition  to  the  above ;  making  a  total  of  2iTL  schools  on 
the  new  plan. 


PRIMARY    SCHOOLS   OF    BOSTON. 

Oity  Council  J  Monday  ^  June  30<A. — ^The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  me- 
morial of  the  Primary  School  Committee,  on  the  subject  of  School  Rooms, 
came  down  from  the  Board  of  Aldermen,  accepted,  for  concurrence.  The  re- 
port gives  the  number  of  schools  at  fifty  seven ;  the  annual  sum  now  paid  by 
the  school  mistresses  for  rent  at  $2673 — average  rent  of  each  $47  ;  and  con- 
cludes by  recommending  the  passage  of  the  foUowing  resolve : 

That  the  School  Committee  be  and  they  are  hereby  authorized  to  cause  to 
be  hired  a  suitable  number  of  school  rooms  in  such  location  and  of  such  size,  as 
alter  consultation  with  the  Primary  School  Committee,  shall  be  deemed  expe- 
dient, and  for  a  term  not  exceeding  ten  years ;  and  that  for  this  purpose  they 
be  and  hereby  are  authorized  to  draw  upon  the  appropriation  for  the  primary 
fichools  for  an  amount  not  exceeding  in  the  whole,  tor  the  rent  of  all  such  school- 
rooms, the  sum  of  $2700  :  it  being  understood  that  in  consideration  of  theln- 
'structresses  being  relieved  from  the  expense  of  finding  school-rooms,  that  a 
deduction  of  fifty  dollars  be  made  on  that  account  from  the  respective  salaries. 

Read  a  first  time,  and  ordered  to  a  second  reading  at  the  next  meeting. 


NOTICES. 

WORKS    IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OP   EDUCATION. 

Outlines  of  Scripture  Geography,  with  an  Atlas.  By  J.  E.  Wor- 
cester. Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins;  and  Bowles 
&,  Dearborn.     1828.     18rao.   pp.  44. 

A  Scripture  Atlas,  accompanying  Worcester's  Outlines  of  Scrip- 
lure  Geography.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins  ; 
and  Bowles  &  Dearborn.     1828. 

These  will  he  found  useful  hooks  for  the  instruction  of  children,  whether  in 
school  or  at  home.  Publications  such  as  these  have  heen  long  needed ;  and  it 
is  gratifying  to  find  these  aids  to  education  issuing  from  the  hands  of  one  so  well 
qualified  to  furnish  them. 

The  *  Outlines '  commence  with  some  introductory  observations  on  the  ideas 
and  language  of  the  sacred  writers,  concerning  the  subject  of  geography,  and 
thence  proceed  to  topographical  notices,  connected  by  a  brief  history  of  the  Is- 
raelites and  of  the  ancient  inhabitants  of  Canaan.  The  physical  geography  of 
the  holy  land  forms  a  very  interesting  chapter,  introductory  to  the  various  al- 
lusions of  the  New  Testament  writers.  In  the  subsequent  parts  of  the  work, 
particular  descriptions  are  given  of  Judea  and  the  adjacent  regions ;  and  a  brief 
sketch  is  added  of  the  travels  of  the  apostles  as  mentioned  in  the  book  of  Acts. 
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The  Atlas  is  eareftilly  adapted  to  the  regular  progress  of  die  learaer  thfoa^ 
the  various  books  of  scripture  ;  and  the  ezecutioD  of  it  is  neat  and^distinct. 

Selections  from  Scripture,  designed  as  Lessons  in  Reading,  for 
the  use  of  Adults ;  with  Lessons  in  Spelling.  Second  Eklition. 
Cambridge.     Hilliard  &  Brown.     1828.     12mo.    pp.  d5. 

The  following  introductory  note  gives  a  brief  but  satisfactory  account  of  die 
object  of  this  publication. 

*The  number  of  adults  in  Boston,  principally  foreigners,  unable  to  read  and 
desirous  of  learning,  has  been  found  to  be  greater  &an  may  generally  be  sup- 
posed.  The  selections  in  this  book  are  intended  to  give  the  most  simple  and 
elementary  intruction  in  morals  and  religion.  The  learner,  in  using  it,  will  «t 
the  same  time  be  employing  his  new  acquisition  to  the  best  purpose,  fai  print- 
ing these  LoBsons,  it  has  been  an  object  of  particular  attention  to  use  at  large, 
fair  type,  and  to  divide  the  words  in  such  a  manner  as  might  most  ^ciliute  a 
just  pronunciation.* 

The  lessons  seem  to  be  very  judiciously  selected  and  arranged*  with  refer- 
ence to  the  chief  objects  of  the  work ;  though  we  cannot  but  regret,  that  in  this 
edition,  the  type  is  so  much  reduced  in  size.  To  elderly  people  this  mu^  be 
a  disadvantage, — at  least  during  the  period  of  learning  to  read  and  spell.  The 
type,  we  admit,  is  still  uncommonly  large  and  clear ;  but  the  style  of  the  firaC 
edition  seemed  so  excellent  in  this  respect,  that  the  change  is  rendered  more 
apparent,  and  at  the  same  time,  less  desirable  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.* 

BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN. 

Ellen  Sinclair  :  or  the  Necessity  of  Fortitude.  Boston.  Wait, 
Greene,  &  Co.     1828.     18mo.    pp.  13. 

This  story  is  written  with  an  excellent  object  in  view;  and  the  incidents  in- 
troduced are  few  and  simple,  and  in  strict  correspondence  with  the  moral  in- 
culcated. Still,  there  is  room  for  objection  in  regard  to  the  use  of  words  hard 
to  be  understood,  in  the  conversation  of  the  mother  with  her  daughter.  This 
may  be  no  hindrance  in  the  case  of  readers  whose  minds  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced in  intelligence ;  but  it  renders  the  book  less  useful  to  very  young  chil- 
dren. 

The  School :  or  Lessons  in  Morals.  Nos.  1,  2,  3,  and  4.  Bos- 
ton.    Cottons  &  Barnard.     18mo. 

The  first  three  of  these  little  books  are  very  successfully  adapted  to  the 
author's  object — that  of  accommodating  moral  instnicdon  '  to  the  eveiy  day  du- 
ties and  familiar  concerns  of  children  in  humble  life.' 

One  of  the  little  girls  is  perhaps  rather  too  uniformly  good,  to  be  a  perfectly 
natural  character.  But  it  is  difficult,  we  admit,  to  teach  by  example  without 
the  liberty  of  using  a  model  of  great  excellence  ;  and  there  is  a  very  attrac- 
tive simplicity  and  sweetness  pervading  the  narratives  in  these  Lessons,  which 
will,  we  think,  leave  their  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  reader. 

The  numbere  of  tliis  work  which  have  just  been  mentioned,  will  be  of  great 
service  in  all  elementary  schools,  but  especially  in  those  taught  in  country  dis- 
tricts, to  which  most  story  books  have  but  little  application. 

The  fourth  number  is  excellently  suited  to  aid  the  reformation  of  intemper- 
ate habits,  and  may  do  much  good  to  adults  and  to  youth.  For  our  own  pari, 
however,  we  should  prefer  withholding  such  representations  from  the  minds  of 
children. 

*  Tho  corresponding  leloctioafor  children  will  be  niontionod  in  our  next  number: 
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PUBLIC    EDUCATION    IN   FRANCE. 

[As  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  work  of  Dr.  Johnston, 
from  which  we  have  hitherto  extracted  so  much  interesting  in- 
formation, will  ever  be  republished  in  this  country  ;  we  shall 
continue  to  select  from  it,  at  intervals,  such  parts  as  are  most 
essential  to  a  full  view  of  the  hbtory  of  public  education  in 
France.] 

Period  of  ihe^'Revolution. — Before  the  commencement  of  the 
French  revolution, — an  event  that  will  be  ever  memorable  in 
the  history  of  the  world,  as  well  for  the  actual  circumstances  at- 
tending it,  as  from  the  consequences  that  have  arisen  from  it, — 
there  had  existed  great  cause  of  complaint,  partly  real  and  part- 
ly imaginary,  and  considerable  feeling  of  dislike  and  illiberality 
towards  the  seminaries  of  public  instruction  throughout  France. 
This  was  not  occasioned  by  a  falling  off  in  the  state  of  litera- 
ture ;  on  the  contrary,  the  eighteenth  century  will  be  ever  glo- 
rious in  the  history  of  France  as  the  age  of  learning  ;  nor  did  it 
arise  from  any  indifference  on  the  part  of  the  people  about  the 
attainment  of  knowledge,  for  at  this  period  knowledge  was 
making  rapid  progress  among  all  ranks  ;  but  there  were  other 
causes  that  tended  to  degrade  the  system  of  public  education  in 
the  eyes  of  Frenchmen.  The  doctrines  that  had  been  taught  in 
the  i^ools  for  centuries  were  no  longer  taught  unopposed,  and 
thosetenets  which,  from  a  blind  subjection  to  the  church  of 
Rome  and  its  bigoted  priesthood,  had  stood  so  long  uncontra- 
dicted, a  few  illustrious  writers  had  shaken  to  the  foundation. 
The  spirit  of  the  universities  was  at  variance  with  the  spirit  of 
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the  times,  and  the  Bpirit  of  the  body  of  the  uniTersities  at  vari- 
ance  with  that  of  many  of  their  most  able  members.  The  coun- 
try was  becomhig  enlightened ;  whilst  those  who  studied  with 
the  intention  of  becoming  public  instructers,  found  themselves, 
upon  leaving  the  university,  where  they  had  been  educated,  be- 
hind the  world  in  many  respects,  and,  it  may  be  said,  were  forced 
to  unlearn  every  thing,  in  order  to  commence  their  educatioa 
anew.  This  was  a  state  of  things  that  could  not  last  long  ;  and 
the  catastrophe  was  hastened  by  the  diffusion  of  a  new  philoso- 
phy, which  was  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  the  doctrines  of 
which,  though  long  in  openly  manifesting  themselves,  and  though 
opposed  by  all  the  influence  of  church  and  state,  were  not  des- 
tined to  be  slow  or  ineffective  in  their  ultimate  progress. 

But  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  low  state  into  which  the 
universities  of  France  had  fallen  in  public  estimation  was  alto- 
gether owing  to  defects  in  their  own  constitution.  Though,  per- 
haps, proceeding  in  some  measure  from  this  cause,  it  is  to  the 
bias  which  the  minds  of  men  had  received  from  doctrines,  of 
which  the  tendency  was  to  throw  down  all  existing  opinions,  and 
establish  in  their  place  a  new  philosophy,  that  it  must  be  princi- 
pally ascribed.  Knowledge,  it  is  true,  was  spreading  among  the 
people,  but  not  in  a  manner  calculated  to  produce  good  fruits: 
it  was  a  knowledge  unsupported  by  truth  or  reason,  disseminated 
by  a  few  powerful  but  ill  regulated  minds,  and  received  by  a 
class  of  men  who,  unable  to  discover  the  fallacious  or  sophisti- 
cal nature  of  the  proof,  or  the  insufficiency  of  the  basis,  were 
yet  readily  disposed  to  seize  upon  doctrines  that  flattered  their 
worldly  or  personal  feelings,  and  appeared  to  degrade  what  was 
above  their  attainment.  Instruction^  though  become  more  gen- 
eral, was  become  more  superficial,  and  what  were  termed  the 
positive  sciences  were  alone  the  object  or  pretended  object  of 
pursuit.  The  natural  consequence  of  this  was,  the  neglect  of 
whatever  had  hitherto  been  accounted  most  important  in  litera- 
ture, and  was  still  the  great  object  of  study  at  the  schools. 

The  spirit  of  ancient  literature  was  passing  away,  and  a  su- 
perficial education,  calculated  to  unfit  men  for  the  dry  details 
and  intricate  reasoning  of  the  deeper  branches  of  science,  led 
to  the  cultivation  of  those  branches,  less  complicated,  more  ap- 
plicable to  the  every  day  current  of  human  affairs,  and  more 
agreeable  and  less  fatiguing  to  the  mind.  What  was  disagree- 
able therefore,  was  accounted  useless  ;  and  the  stale  and  ab- 
struse doctrines  of  the  universities  gave  way  before  the  novel  and 
superficial,  though  alluring  and  eloquent  philosophy  of  a  Dide- 
rot, a  Raynal,  a  Voltaire,  or  a  Rousseau. 
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The  QDiyermlies  etiU  produced  men  of  erudition,  but  this  eru- 
dition was  no  longer  applicable  to  the  existing  order  of  things, 
and  exposed  to  ridicule  rather  than  to  adiration  those  who  pro- 
fessed it.  It  was  another  species  of  literature  that  now  confer- 
red honour ;  and  hosts  of  authors  sprung  up  who,  with  the  wea- 
pons of  ridicule,  soon  destroyed  the  impressions  of  those  who, 
in  real  science,  were  far  above  them.  By  such  writer^  appeals 
were  made  to  the  passions,  and  often  to  the  worst  passions  of 
man  ;  and  what  was  wanting  in  genuine  sentiment  and  just  rea- 
soning, was  supplied  by  high  sounding  and  empty  decl&mation. 

The  false  impression  thus  made  on  the  human  mind  was  not 
confined  to  one  class  of  men.  It  extended  towards  the  lower 
classes,  and  not  less  towards  the  throne.  There  seemed  every 
where  to  prevail  an  unsettled  feeling  of  the  necessity  of  some 
change,  and  an  indigested  plan  of  improvement,  the  exact  na- 
ture of  which  no  one  knew.  The  nation  had  proceeded  in  ad'- 
▼ance  of  its  institutions  ;  and  it  was  evident  that  some  violence 
was  inevitable  before  an  equilibrum  could  be  restored.  The 
way  was  preparing  for  a  revolution,  the  first  movements  of  which 
promised  a  glorious  and  beneficial  change,  a  change  that  was 
likely  to  have  increased  the  dignity  of  man  as  well  as  to  have 
alleviated  the  sufferings  of  humanity,  and  improved  the  condition 
of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  But  the  deceitful  glare  of  a 
false  philosophy  had  blinded  men's  eyes  to  their  own  interests, 
and  they  destroyed  the  fabric  which  they  themselves  had  raised. 

Zeal  for  the  good  and  improvement  of  his  subjects  was  a 
strong  feeling  in  the  heart  of  the  unfortunate  monarch  of  France  ; 
but  he  mistook  the  path  which  he  ought  to  have  followed,  and 
wanted  that  firmness  of  character  that  was  necessary  to  check 
the  abuse  of  a  spirit  which,  if  kept  within  bounds,  would  have 
produced  such  good  effects. 

The  ministers,  too,  themselves  deeply  smitten  with  the  prevailing 
philosophical  doctrines  of  the  day,  had  been  looked  up  to  for  a 
change  ;  but  they  found  it  more  difficult,  perhaps,  to  put  their 
ideas  into  practice  than  they  had  supposed  :  what  appeared  easy 
and  plausible  in  private  life,  when  they  attained  power  they  found 
either  impossible,  or,  from  a  change  of  sentiments,  undesirable. 
But  the  people,  who  had  expected  a  change,  and  who  had  a  cer- 
tain liffht  to  expect  it,  were  not  to  be  disappointed  :  the  train 
had  nln  laid,  and  the  explosion  was  at  hand.  The  spirit  of 
revolution  extended ;  and  as  it  gained  strength  its  character 
ebanged.  It  was  no  longer  that  salutary  movement  which  was 
ealqilated  to  improves  nation  ;  it  became  by  degrees  oaethat^ 
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under  the  mask  of  improveaieot^  was  to  deslroy  iadftBcrtimDalelj 
all  existing  institutioos. 

Public  opinion  and  public  indignation  were  taken  advanti^ 
of  by  designing  men  ;  discontent  and  restlessness  prevailed  ia 
every  class,  combined  with  uncertainty  and  ignorance  of  what 
was  desired  ;  it  was  a  moment,  then,  thai  only  required  the  £- 
rection  of  a  few  able  and  unprincipled  individuals  ;  and  these 
were  not  long  of  being  found.  Pride,  vanity,  and  personal  in- 
terest became  the  ruling  motives  of  the  leaders  of  the  revoki- 
tion  :  the  liberty  that  was  demanded  by  the  people,  but  the  pre- 
cise nature  of  which  they  did  not  know,  was  by  them  made  a 
means  of  establishing  their  tyranny. 

The  revolution  was  effected  by  public  opinion  ;  bat  when  it 
had  once  taken  place,  that  disappeared,  and  the  acta  of  horror, 
madness,  and  folly  which  it  exhibited,  were  no  longer  the  ex- 
pression of  public  opinion.  They  were  the  acts  of  a  few  men 
who,  for  the  time,  had  concentrated  in  themselves  the  will  and 
the  power  of  action.  Science  and  letters  were  found  incompat- 
ible with  the  new  order  of  things,  and  were  neglected.  Every 
establishment  or  institution  belonging  to  the  former  era  was,  in 
the  madness  of  innovation,  destroyed,  and,  amongst  others,  the 
universities,  which  were  no  longer  deemed  compatible  with  lib- 
erty and  equality,  were  thrown  down,  to  be  raised  anew  in  a 
form  more  adapted  to  the  supposed  regeneration  of  the  human 
mind.  But  it  was  an  easier  matter  to  destroy  than  to  reestab- 
Ibh  them  ;  and  for  some  time,  the  nation  remained  destitute  of 
all  means  of  instruction  even  in  the  ordinary  branches  of  edu- 
cation. 

When  tho  reign  of  anarchy  had  in  some  measure  passed 
away,  and  when  true  iovers  of  their  country  once  more  had  a 
voice  in  its  government,  the  effects  produced  by  (he  low  state 
of  literature  became  apparent,  and  measures  were  adopted  to 
repair  the  mischief.  But  it  was  a  long  time  before  the  passioDS 
of  men  sufficiently  subsided  to  enable  them  to  consider,  free 
from  prejudice  and  bias,  the  plans  that  were  proposed.  Ideas 
of  perfection  were  entertained  which  it  was  evident  were  not  to 
be  realized  ;  and,  in  the  desire  to  avoid  all  resemblance  to  the 
institutions  of  the  monarchy,  tho  republic  was  like^,  in  seeking 
after  simplicity  and  equality,  to  lose  sight  of  those  laws  and  re- 
strictions essentially  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  every  seMbary 
of  education. 

It  was  now  a  struggle  between  the  doctrines  of  the  revolu- 
tion, and  those  of  reflecting  minds  uninfluenced  by  any  se^  or 
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party,  and  the  nation^  was  not  yet  in  a  state  to  allow  the  triumph 
of  the  latter.  Amongst  the  various  plans  proposed  to  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  some  were  of  a  description  so  lofty  and  ex- 
travagant as  to  excite  at  the  present  time  a  smile  at  their  vision- 
ary perfection  ;  others  were  too  like  the  establishments  of  old, 
and  alarmed  the  revolutionary  spirit.  Some  men  of  enlightened 
character  endeavoured  to  reconcile  the  two  ;  but  the  time  had 
not  yet  arrived  for  the  cool  and  unbiased  consideration  of  so 
important  a  subject ;  and  in  consequence  the  first  plan,  adopted 
and  promulgated  in  the  year  1795,  by  no  means  answered  the 
purposes  intended,  and  was  far  from  administering  to  the  litera- 
ry wants  of  the  great  body  of  the  people.  «  * 

According  to  the  decree  contained  in  the  Moniteur  of  the  2d 
November  of  that  year,  three  orders  of  schools  were  instituted, — 
prknary,  cerUraly  and  special  schools.  In  every  canton  of  the  re- 
public one  or  more  primary  schools  were  established,  over  which 
a  jury  of  instruction^  limited  to  a  certain  number  of  members,  had 
jurisdiction  :  the  teachers  were  examined  by  this  jury,  and  were 
nominated  by  the  municipal  authorities.  In  these  schools  were 
taught,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  the*  first  principles  of 
republican  morals. 

A  central  school  was  established  in  every  department,  and  was 
divided  into  three  grades  or  classes  ;  in  the  first  of  these  were 
taught  drawing,  natural  history,  and  ancient  and  modern  lan- 
guages ;  in  the  second,  the  principles  of  mathematics,  natural 
philosophy,  and  practical  chemistry  ;  in  the  thit'd,  general  gram- 
mar and  the  fine  arts,  history  and  legislation.  Students  of  the 
first  class  must  have  attained  the  age  of  twelve  years  ;  of  the 
second  class  the  age  of  fourteen  ;  and  of  the  third  class  the  aga 
of  sixteen. 

Every  central  school  was  to  have  a  library,  a  botanical  gar^ 
den,  a  collection  of  natural  curiosities,  and  also  of  chemical  and 
philosophical  apparatus. 

In  the  special  schools  were  to  be  taught — astronomy,  geome- 
try, and  mathematics,  natural  history,  medicine,  the  veterinary 
art,  economy,  antiquities,  political  science,  painting,  sculpture, 
architecture,  and  music. 

Such  was  the  plan  of  public  instruction  adopted  by  the  Na- 
tional Convention,  which,  however,  was  never  fully  carried  into 
execution,  and  which  in  a  few  years  was  superseded  by  a  new 
system  of  organization  of  still  shorter  duration. 
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BDUCATION  OF   INFANT   CHILDREN. 

IRemmedfrom  last  JNumber.] 

b  H  nece$$ary  to  have  a  cla$$  roam  for  the  uutrudum  of  pasrHeu- 
lar9  ? — It  is  a  very  useful,  and  most  necessary  appendage  ;  for 
in  it  much  effective  information  may  be  imparted  to  the  more 
advanced  children,  which  they  again  wiil^  most  probably,  com- 
municate to  their  juniors,  and  in  a  phraseology  well  suited  to 
their  comprehensions. 

Are  the  maieriiiU  (f  in^ruciion  new^or  the  t^Ueationj  or  the 
end  for  which  they  are  to  be  applied  ? — The  application  only  is 
new,  or  the  end  for  which  the  materials-  are  to  be  applied.  In- 
deed I  think  of  the  infant  mode  of  tuition,  as  I  ever  have  of  Dr. 
Bell's,  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  it,  nothing  but  what  has  beeo 
practised  years  ago,  by  various  individuals,  whose  different 
methods,  with  the  improvements  suggested  by  Rousseau,  Fene- 
lon  Archbishop  of  Cambray,  Milton,  Locke,  Dr,  Hartley,  Lord 
Kaimes,  Helvetius,  and  other  great  and  eminent  characters, 
have  been  reduced  to  a  system.  In  this  opinion  I  am  borne  out 
by  Pestalozzi  himself,  who  admits,  that  in  order  to  frame  the 
system  for  which  he  is  deservedly  admired,  his  course  of  read- 
ing was  very  extensive. 

Are  the  children  to  teach  each  other  as  much  as  they  possibly  can 
in  that  part  which  is  purely  mechanical  ? — Yes,  because  thereby 
they  are  both  encouraged,  gratified,  and  improved  ;  nor  can  it 
be  doubted  that  they  are  perfectly  competent  to  teach  the 
mechanical  part  of  the  school  business,  and,  perhaps,  with  bet- 
ter success  than  the  master  himself  j  I  speak  here  of  schools 
already  organized.* 

Does  such  confinement  injure  the  healthy  strength^  and  activiiy  cf 
the  body  1 — The  relaxation  allowed,  the  air  admitted  into  infant 
schools,  and  the  unceasing  employment  of  the  corporal  and 
mental  faculties,  must  be  conducive  to  health,  strength,  and  ac- 
tivity. 

Can  the  powers  of  the  human  soul  be  so  feeble  as  not  to  bear  ef- 
fectionaie  excitementy  and  govermnent  ? — Certainly  not ;  it  is  what 
they  require  ;  and  surely  love  is  the  first  and  best  exciter  and 
governor  of  those  powers. 

*  It  has  been  asserted  by  tn  ancient  writer,  that  to  study  was  a  good  wajr 
to  learn ;  to  hear  was  a  better;  but  to  teach  was  the  best. 
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Jb  U  pasMle  to  awaken  in  the  eouly  in  its  Jint  opemng^  the  moral 
,  the  human  sympathy  ? — Most  undoubtedly  ;  the  earliest  age 

the  period  most  susceptible  of  right  impressions^  and  affec- 
tionate actions. 

What  have  been  the  moral  consequences  in  the  schools  already 
^mtablished  ? — ^The  encouraging  growth  of  mildness^  tractability, 
csheerfulness,  obedience,  mutual  forbearance,  and  of  every  vir- 
tuous propensity. 

Jb  the  b^ant  School  open  to  children  <^  every  denomination  ? — 
Yes ;  and  as  the  object  of  ^  The  Infant  system'  is  happiness, 
by  the  expansive  growth  of  all  sources  of  physical,  intellectual, 
and  moral  pleasure,  why  should  it  be  exclusively  enjoyed  by 
any  one  sect  or  party  ? 

hit  a  preparation  as  v>ell  for  religion  as  for  useful  knowledge 
and  practical  industry  ? — It  certainly  is  ;  the  first  and  ultimate 
end  of  Infant  education,  being  the  prevention  of  evil  propensi- 
tMS,  the  elicitation  of  ^virtuous  feelings,  and  the  practical  exer- 
cise of  industrious  habits. 

h  the  system  only  for  the  children  of  the  poor  ? — By  no  means  ; 
it  may  be  rendered  of  the  utmost  benefit  to  the  children  of  the 
rich,  under  whose  auspices,  and  in  the  hands  of  affectionate  and 
intelligent  men,  it  may  be  carried  to  the  highest  degree  of  per- 
fection. Let  the  opulent  and  great,  not  as  mere  spectators,  but 
as  attentive  and  contemplative  observers,  visit  a  well  regulated, 
and  well  conducted  infant  school,  and  they  will  not  only  per- 
ceive the  force,  beauty,  and  importance  of  the  system,  but  will, 
in  all  probability,  feel  convinced  of  the  error  of  much  of  their 
own  education,  and  the  consequent  impropriety  of  the  mode  of 
tuition  to  which  they  have  subjected  their  sons  and  daughters. 

If  the  memory  the  faculty  that  is  to  be  chiefly  employed  ? — The  af- 
fections first ;  as  they  alone  are  the  cause  of  all  knowledge,  and 
through  them  the  nnderstandmg,  next  the  memory,  and  lastly 
the  senses  :  the  heart,  head,  and  hand,  must,  by  slow,  or  rather 
imperceptible  degrees,  be  brought  into  action. 

Jb  the  system  iniended  to  educe  both  a  moral  and  an  intelUclual 
goodl — libese  are  the  two  springs  of  the  system,  as  will,  I 
think,  appear  evident  from  the  foregoing  and  following  an- 
swers. 

Are  such  schooU  to  realize  in  the  child  as  much  as  possible  the 
hat  and  deepest  feelings  of  happiness  ? — Certainly  ;  and  such  feel- 
ings are  best  awakened,  and  confirmed  by  the  encouraging 
growth  of  affectionate  and  virtuous  attachments,  which  effej^ta- 
ally  prevent  moral  defects. 
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fVhy  h4m  f^  not  been  e$tMi$ked  before  ?-~£ither  through  the 
prejudices  of  education,  the  bias  of  false  attachments,  or  the 
jealousy  of  ignorance ;  or,  because  the  benefits  likely  to  result 
from  them  were  not  generally  known,  or  duly  appreciated. 

Are  ^  dame  echoola  et^fidentfor  tht  purposes  rf  raiding  in  siuk 
yotmg  chUdreHy  heartfelt  cordiality,  internal  satirfaciionj  and  ratine 
al  pleasure  ? — Not  at  all ;  where  children  are  closely  confined 
are  kept  in  servile  fear,  and  experience  no  kind  of  parental 
blandishment,  no  cordiality  can  exist ;  where  stem  authority 
and  restriction  reign,  no  satisfaction  can  be  felt ;  and  where 
the  afibctions  and  senses  are  not  usefully  and  agreeably  occupi- 
ed, no  rational  pleasure  can  be  experienced 

How  long  should  a  child  be  occupied  in  learning  any  lesson  ?-^ 
The  lessons  should  be  so  apportioned  as  not  to  occupy  more 
than  fiAeen  minutes  in  acquiring  them  ;  yet  as  all  children  are 
not  equally  talented,  and  as  some  children  will  learn  the  same 
.lesson  in  a  much  shorter  time  than  others,  whenever  it  shall  be 
found  that  all  the  class  do  not  know  the  lesson,  1  would  advise 
the  adoption  of  Dr.  Bell's  plan,  that  of  pairing  off  the  children 
into  tutor  and  pupil.  .  This  method  will  more  deeply  impress 
the  lesson  on  the  minds  of  those  who  have  learned  it,  and  pre- 
vent the  disagreeable  necessity  of  shifting  the  less  gifted  chil- 
dren from  class  to  class.* 

Should  not  the  teachers  be  placed  under  the  trffeetionate  sitpenM" 
iendence  of  one  individual  ? — ^They  should  be  placed  under  the 
immediate  superintendence  of  one  of  the  committee,  who  should 
condescend  to  treat  them  kindly,  and  converse  with  them  in  a 
friendly  and  familiar  manner,  and  who,  if  he  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  find  fault,  would  reason  with  and  advise  them  in  the  spur- 
it  of  christianmeeimess  and  disinterested  friendship. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  thought  them  deficient  in  point  of 
mental  acquirements,  either  from  their  previous  habits  of  life, 
or  the  want  of  proper  culture,  he  should  lend  them  such  ele- 
mentary books  as  would  store  their  minds  with  knowledge  ap- 
{^icable  to  their  sphere  of  action. 

Should  any  difference  be  obseroed  in  Ihe  treatment  or  itutmction 
of  the  monitors  J  or  senior  classes  ? — In  their  treatment  not  even  a 
shadow  of  distinction  should  ever  be  perceivable ;  but  in  the 
mode  of  development  much  of  the  improvement  of  the  younger 

""Expedenee  has  long  timce  convinced  me»  that  the  sorest  and  best  neass 
4>f  ascertaining  in  what  class  to  place  a  child,  is  to  let  him  begin  at  the  lowest, 
and  work  his  way  upwards  till  he  finds  his  own  level.  For  a  more  particular 
explanation  of  this  see  Dr.  Bell  *  On  The  Madras  System.* 
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children  will  depend  on  the  attention  bestowed  on  their  teach- 
ers. These  little  agents,  if  properly  managed  and  inspirited , 
will,  yerj  successfully,  and  with  great  pleasnre,  communicate 
their  stock  of  information  to  the  classes  of  which  they  have 
charge. 

h  ii  necessary  to  class  the  children  as  m  other  schools  ? — Certain- 
ly ;  and  in  doing  this,  greater  powers  of  discrimination  will  be 
required  than  may  be  generally  imagined  ;  but  as  Dr.  Bell  just- 
ly observes,  there  should  be  as  few  classes  as  possible. 

Are  many  ho(^  waniedy  and  Vfky  ? — Pestalozzi  haa  said,  that 
the  child  is  his  own  book,  and  certainly  books  can  be  of  na 
utility  till  the  energies  of  the  child  be  awakened,  and  he  be 
made  an  affectionate  and  thinking  being  ;  then,  indeed,  it  would 
be  advisable  to  furnish  him  with  books  suited  to  his  capacity, 
and  breathing  the  sweet  odour  of  moral  rectitude. 

Mvst  nakiral  objects  be  as  much  inirodueed  em  possible  for  the 
mind  of  the  child  to  act  uponf, — Yes,  for  the  sake  of  creating  new 
ideas  and  inclinations,  and .  promoting  a  spirit  of  in<|uiry,  and 
also  that ybrm  and  language  may  accompany  each  other. 

Are  the  children  aUotoed  some  Uttle  time  to  play 'I — Necessarily; 
the  spirits,  when  under  confinement  are  generally  in  a  dull  and 
languishing  state;  besides,  to  debar  children  from  exercise  and 
fresh  air,  would,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  impede  their 
growth,  and  injure  their  health,  which  is  certainly  of  much  more 
consequence  than  learning  itself. 

Should  any  person  supermtendy  or  direct  their  amusemsni  ? — ^The 
master  or  mistress  should  always  be  an  attendaut  observer  of 
their  pastimes  ;  but  on  no  account  whatever  shook!  the  children 
be  interfered  with,  as  long  as  they  abstain  from  everything  in- 
jurious to  the  body,  or  tending  to  contaminate  the  mind.  A 
master,  however,  truly  interested  in  the  happiness,  or  rather 
moral  perfection,  of  his  little  flock,  will  occasionally  join  in  their 
games,  and  devise  new  sports  and  exercises. 

Are  they  to  be  provided  with  playthings  that  promote  muscular  ejp- 
ercise  ? — Certainly,  and  particularly  if  they  can  be  rendered  in- 
strumental to  instruction,  as  well  as  conducive  to  wholesome 
exercise. 

What  should  be  the  strongest  ptmishmeni  that  ^tould  be  used  for 
wilful  disobedience  ? — A  clear  and  public  elucidation  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence,  accompanied  with  a  suitable  reprimand, 
and,  if  requisite,  some  little  privation.  But,  however  it  may  be 
found  necessary  to  act,  an  inflexible  steadiness  of  purpose, 
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mMmI  to  tfiiiciat  th«  moft  nOitnd  JtiyiMinnalfty  ahould  ever 

if  MHba<ry^flny  AMdM(efMfedlo6eMn)^^  can- 

Bet  douU ;.  m  k  is  neceasar/  for  BMUI9  in  vhmt  outward  coodicioo 
soever  he  maj  be  placed ;  and,  it  is  more  than  probablf^  that 
when  the  sj^etti  shall  Iwn  received  all  the  eoecgiea  of  which 
it  is  capable,  this  will  be  accomplisbed. 

TFky  ere  IkerotiomdfafiuUUa  ofobt^rvoHotiftkamgii^miexprU' 
$um  to  he  eMmtUdb^art  those  wriyicimi  powenqf  ttodingy  wriimg^ 
mmd  cyphermg  ? — Because  more  naturaly  and  of  coarse  more  iin- 
nediately  coonected  witb^  and  conducive  to  the  expaasioaoTail 
the  powers  of  the  infant  heart  and  mind.  It  would  be  in  vain  to 
Uf^e  achild  ta  the  goal  of  knowledge  or  or  self  perfection^ 
88  loi^  as  there  are  brambles  thai  obstruct,  and  thorns  that 
encompass  the  road  ;  clear  awajr  the  one,  and  blunt  the  poignan-^ 
%y  of  the  other, — he  nuiy  then  be  wooed  forward,  because  he 
himself  will  begin  to  perceive  the  beauties  of  the  soene  that  lies- 
before  him. 

ShoM  the  de^emd  dumb^  at  well  a»  Ae  btind^  be  admitt^  into 
theu  BchooU  ? — Yes  ;  because  their  spiritual  powecs,  and  mental 
capabilities  can  be  developed,  though  thetr  physical  or  orgiuuc 
structure  be  d^ifective. 

ShoM  the  naiuralformution  of  Ae  powers  precede  ae  much  ae 
possible  art^eial  uiftrycficm  ?«-Moat  assuredly ;  if  the  soil  be  not 
well  and  sufficiently  cultivated  before  the  seed  be  committed  to 
its  bosom,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect  an  abundant  harvest 

Why  has  there  been  so  little  aUetUUm  paid  to^the  naiuralegpaimom 
of'tKe  powersy  amd  so  much  to  the  artyicial  descriptioti  (f  them  ?— 

This  may  have  been  the  consequence  of  an  erroneous  edn- 
cation,  the  ends  of  which  have  been  either  partial  or  mistaken. 
It  is  Yery  natural  to  give  oar  pupils  a  repetition  of  the  leaaoos 
ourselves  have  heretofore  received 

Miut  wsy  if  human  sympoii^  be  the  restdi  wanted^  ftiii  ta  a  great 
meantre  our  ari^iciml  course  t^  rewards  and  pumshmmts  ?— Yes ; « 
because  they  give  the  miod  an  improper  bias.  Tbo  mind  that  is 
morally  and  intellectually  developed,  needs  neither  the  excite- 
ment of  rewards,  nor  the  goad  of  punishment  ;  it  acts  from  the 
genuine  impulse  of  internal  rectitude,  independent  of  the  one  or 
the  other. 

Does  not  om  kind  action  u^uence  a  child  more  than  vohma  ef 
words  ? — Yes  ;  because  he  can  much  more  readily  and  clearly 
comprehend  actions,  which  are  unerring  demonstrations,  than 
understand  words,  which  are  mere  signs,  and  may  be  fallacious. 
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Do€9  Ae  good  $wmn  ^fAemftimi^^  in  te  ^gfeH  m  iUUtm^  ib^ 
pend  more  on  habiU  ikon  an  rtdet  ? — Ob  habits,  wbiek  beeoom 
permanent ;  whereas  rules  nia^  be  forgotten  or  ^regarded. 

Are  ekUdrenmored^^hUdvMihmmode^irmm^  Ikemythan 
tvtifc  the  M  sysUm  ofamatraimngfear't — Wkh  tins  mode,  whi^ 
18  'evideiitly  more  coDgenial  to  their  lender  miiids,  mad  senaibfe 
natures. 

Ai  whai  e^iea  ehiU  iemihle  ifdmntj  or  aahamed  if  jnmta^* 
««ii<?-^In  children  of  a  lively  nature,  between  two  and  three. 
But  if  an  entire  and  absolute  influence  be  early  establii^ed,  by 
opening  a  way  to  the  hearty  there  camot  possibly  exist  a  neceesity 
for  corporal  punishment. 

Do  not  chUdrenimUaleyimbUteyOradopimrtuetaeeoonae  tieee'^ 
emd  why  ?— -Grenerally  speaking,  more  prone  to  imitate  the  lal* 
ter,  and  the  reason  is,  perhaps,  that  these  are  commonly  the  first 
presented,  to  them.  The  infant  mind  possesses  powors,  though 
*it  re^iuires  to  be  furnished  with  ideas ;  surely  then,  if  we  sup- 
ply it  with  amiable  and  virtuous  ideas,  it  will  as  easily  and  as 
naturally  become  amiable  and  virtuous,  as  it  would  odious  and 
vicious  by  pursuing  a  contrary  mode. 

Mmt  a  chM  rue  orfaU  m  tit  nofwroZ  eonSiUvm  according  to  the 
good  or  bad  example  ithas  to  imilaieyimbibey  oradopt  ?— Yes  ;  for 
as  example  is  far  more  potent,  and  much  more  durable  than 
precept ;  and  as  there  are  numberless  circumstances  to  which 
children  in  early  life  are  very  attentive,  it  is  of  much  moment 
what  sentiments  they  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  instrncters, 
whose  whole  visible  deportment  will  powerfully,  though  insensi* 
biy,  influence  the  opinions,  afiections,  and  future  conduct  of 
ehiIdren,-~conseiiuently  their  happiness,  or  misery,  materially 
depends  on  the  good  or  bad  impressions  they  receive. 

Aeorporaipmi^nuidffanymewhenaeeneeefekame  does  wfl 
oXUnd  H  ?— As  the  only  tendency  of  corporal  punishment  n  to 
harden,  and  as  the  dread  of  it  on  young  children  is  the  fruitfid 
-  source  of  falsehood,  it  should  ever  be  studiously  avoided  ;  in  the 
present  instance,  it  can  be  of  no  avail,  because  the  heart  that  is 
callous  to  shame,  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  encompassed  in  a 
frame  steeled  io  punishment. 

Are  good  nuamere  to  he  cMnaUd  tn  the  dktM  ofMl  to  he  ivkrde  at 
hoMtwdaepossihle  ? — ^Yes  ;  inasmuch  as  they  are  the  passports 
to  favour  in  eY^ry  stage  of  life,  and  because  he  should  be  early 
taught  the  respect  due  to  his  superiors. 

hi  what  con$%$t9  the  principal  art  of  infant  educaiion  ?— ^In  vary- 
ing and  opposing  the  subjects  of  attention,  so  that  they  succeed 
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each  other  id  reliefs ;  and  afiect  the  mind  like  the  disposkioitor 
an  elegant  garden,  by  a  great  nmnber  of  well  placed  and  well 
contrasted  views. 

h  the  MOffer't  txtmpk  emmdeni  afikefini  impartomee  in  ttete 
wekooky  to  ^w'clwii  tk$  BJwmberiMg  He  thai  bmd§ihem  to  maml — Cer- 
tainly, for  it  wnka  deeper  into  the  heart  than  the  moet  elaborate 
precepts  ;  and,  as  first  impressions  on  children,  thongh  incoo- 
Biderable  in  themselves,  have  often  a  great,  as  well  as  a  laatiag 
efiect,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  every  roaster  should  so  con- 
duct himself  as  to  conviace  the  children  under  his  care,  that  he 
considers  kind,  moral,  and  religious  behaviour  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance. 

Ovi  ifuhat  rwnk  <fli^  9hould  the  pemom  he  chueh  viho  ore  to 
conduct  such  tcAeoto  ?•— An  eminent  gentleman.  Doctor  M — ^  has 
said,  <  Out  of  that  rank  of  life  which  they  are  destined  to  teach.' 
Without  presumieg  to  controvert  the  assertion,  I  conceive  those 
persons  roost  eligible,  who  have  received  a  good  educatiofn,  pee-* 
sees  polished  manners,  have  lived  in  some  respeotalnlity,  and 
who  have  known  the  afflictions  attendant  on  poverty. 

1$  there  any  neceeeiiy  ofhrU^mg  the  pawen  rfthe  soul  tfito  ocftv- 
Uiflnithe  escUement  ofemulatwn  ? — ^Not  in  the  least ;  emulation 
seldom  fails  to  engender  vain  glory,  if  not  pride,  and  is  oAen 
productive  of  other  mischievous  consequences. 

jb  there  amf  hind  if  rewards  neceesanf  to  awaken  otfentton,  ^ 
Midren  are  actively y  kUeUigihbiy  e^gpsotionaiehf  excikd  and  govern^ 
ed?— -In  my  opinion,  none ; — it  is  not  unlikely  that  they  may  ex- 
cite mercenary  feelings  ;  added  to  which  they  are  creative  of 
jealousy* 

Can  children  gain  too  mmch  experimental  knovMgCy  in  the  first 
eight  or  ten  yeare  ifthek^  ^ives,  to  render  them  unfit  for  .service  ? — 

So  fhr  from  conceiving  it  would  unfit  them  for  service,  1  should 
deem  those  best  adapted  for  it,  who  possessed  such  knowledge  ; 
because  such  persons  would  not  only  feel  and  understand,  but 
more  readily  and  cheerfully  perform  the  duties  thetr  respective 
stations  may  demand. 

fVhy  are  the  precepts  uihkh  are  stored  up  in  the  minds  if  chil- 
dreny  so  little  it^uential  on  self  improvement  ?— Most  probably  be- 
cause they  have  not  been  clearly  elucidated,  propeHy  impressed, 
and  rightly  directed. 
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[The  f<^owiog  exposHtoa  of  the  mode  of  conducting  thus 
useful  and  proeperous  inMkution,  is  extracted  from  a  pami^hlet 
csoBtainiog  a  catalogue  of  the  officere,  teachers,  and  pupUs  of 
the  seminary,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  the  principles  of 
inatruction  and  discipline.  In  the  statements  which  follow,  our 
readers  will  recognize  the  same  clearness  and  practical  force 
of  thought,  as  in  the  strictures  by  the  same  writer,  in  a  former 
number  of  the  Journal.  In  these,  the  prevailing  defects  in 
female  schools  were  distinctly  shown,  and  several  valuable  sug- 
gestions were  at  the  same  time  made,  with  a  view  to  the 
improvement  of  female  education  in  general. 

From  the  respectable  and  ample  patronage  conferred  on  the 
Hartford  seminary,  there  is  every  reason  to  infer  the  entire 
success  of  all  similar  efibrts  to  raise  the  standard  of  instruction 
for  the  female  sex.  In  most  of  our  large  cities  there  are  enter- 
prises of  this  kind  commenced,  or  already  in  full  operation  ; 
and  by  these,  the  advantages  of  a  full  course  of  liberal  instruc- 
tion are  rendered  accessible  to  a  great  portion  of  the  community, 
for  the  benefit  of  that  sex  on  which  usually  devolves  the  care 
of  early  education.  From  these  attempts,  much  good  will,  no 
doubt,  result ;  and  especially  where  instructors  are  duly  careful 
to  shun  publicity  and  display  in  the  exercises  of  their  schools, 
and  in  the  expedients  adopted  for  incitements  to  application. 

We  regret  the  impossibility  of  laying  before  our  readers  the 
vfhole  appendix  of  the  pamphlet  from  which  our  extracts  are 
made.  Several  of  the  rules  and  requisitions  seem  to  be  pecu- 
liarly judicious  ;  though  some,  we  must  admit,  appear  to  us  to 
possess  a  tendency  rather  questionable.  We  allude  chiefly 
to  the  ^honours  '  conferred,  and  the  mode  of  graduating  them»] 

The  institution  is  under  the  care  of  Hiss  C.  E.  Beecher,  as- 
sisted by  eight  other  teachers  and  two  assistant  pupils.  The 
building  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  the  institution, 
is  furnished  with  a  large  hall  in  which  tlie  pupils  sit  to  study 
while  net  engaged  in  recitations.  In  addition  to  this,  there  are 
seven  other  rooms  occupied  as  a  library,  lecture  and  recitation 
rooms.  A  large  yard  is  attached  to  the  building,  for  exercise 
and  amusement. 

A  chemical  and  philosophical  apparatus  are  provided,  and 
a  library  commenced. 
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Pupiki  are  received  at  aaj  age,  or  any  adTance  of  acholar- 
ship  ;  tliough  k  is  wialied  thai  none  ander  the  age  of  13  shoald 
apply. 

As  it  reapeeta  the  course  of  alady  to  be  pursued,  it  is  consid- 
ered desirable  to  consult  the  wishes  of  parents,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  done  without  interfering  with  important  regulations.  One 
thing,  however,  is  considered  as  indispensable,  and  that  is,  tirat 
geography,  granunar,  and  arithmetic  be  studied  by  «tf  whohavw 
not  a  good  knowlede  of  these  bruiches.  One  teacher  is  c&n^ 
stantly  employed  in  the  hall,  in  enforcing  order,  answering  quen- 
tions,  mending  pens,  and  sending  the  classes  to  recite.  To  eaek 
of  the  other  teachers,  the  care  of  one  or  two  studies  is  pattioo- 
kriy  entrusted,  and  she  has  the  direction  andmahagementof  all 
the  classes  b  these  branches.  This  division  of  kbovr,  as  it 
respects  the  several  branches  taught,  is  found  to  be  of  essential 
advantage  both  to  pupib  and  to  teachers. 

Em€h  teacher  has  a  particular  recitation  room  for  her  dassee ; 
and  they  are  sent  at  regular  intervals  by  the  teacher,  who  acts  an 
governess  in  the  hall. 

One  hour  is  devoted  to  the  recitation  of  each  dass,  and  dur- 
ing this  interval  it  is  not  so  much  the  object  of  the  teachers  to 
find  out  how  much  has  been  learned  as  to  communicate  know^ 
ledge  by  exf^anation  and  illustration  of  the  lesson  of  the  day. 
All  printed  forms  of  questions  are  avoided,  as  fitted  rather  to 
save  the  labour  of  the  teacher  than  to  benefit  the  scholar. 

In  those  branches  in  which  such  questions  are  generally  nioai 
used,  the  teacher  reads  over  the  lesson  for  the  coming  day,  ex- 
plains it,  and  pomts  out  the  leading  principles,  and  those  parts 
which  deserve  particular  attention.  At  recitations,  the  pupito 
are  required  to  give  the  ideas  in  their  own  language  and  not  in 
the  words  of  the  book,  and  the  form  of  questions  is  studiously 
varied  to  induce  this  habit.  At  first  it  is  very  difficult  with  many 
pupils  to  break  their  habits  of  acquiring  womU  rather  than«deo«  ,- 
but  when  this  is  done,  their  lessons  become  much  more  interest- 
ing as  well  as  useful.  At  recitations  the  scholars  are  encoup> 
aged  to  ask  questions—express  opinions— and  discuss  princi- 
ples. To  those  of  more  matured  minds,  it  is  sometimes  the  case 
that  some  question  is  proposed  lor  discussion.  They  then  chooee 
one  of  the  alternatives  presented,  and  after  some  intervening 
days  for  preparation,  they  meet  with  their  teacher  and  discuss 
the  subject.     The  question  is  then  decided  by  vote. 

It  is  the  object  of  the  teachers  to  make  the  hours  of  recitalion 
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as  pleasant  aa  possible  ;  and  this  is  so  much  the  case  that  many 
look  forward  to  the  hours  to  be  spent  in  the  recitation  rooms^  as 
some  of  the  most  desirable  in  the  day. 

A  short  accounl  may  be  interestiag  of  the  anode  adopted  in 
several  of  the  branohes  taught.  In  geography,  the  pupils  are 
first  required  (o  learn  all  that  can  be  obtained  firom  the  maps, 
and  during  this  course  they  are  required  to  draw  maps  from  mem- 
ory on  (be  slate  or  black  board,  and  then  to  giro  a  mimite  ac* 
4:ount  of  the  country  thus  ponrtrayed.  After  thm  completing  the 
maps,  Woodbridge's  large  Greography,  is  used,  from  which  se- 
lections are  made  according  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher. 
These  selections  have  reference  to  the  previoiis  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  also  the  time  which  the  pupil  is  able  to  devote  to  an 
education  ;  as  those  who  will  pursue  their  studies  a  number  of 
years,  can  enter  more  minutely  into  this  study  than  those  whose 
time  and  opportunities  are  more  limited. 

For  mental  arithmetic,  the  classes  use  Colbum's  work,  and  in 
doing  each  sum  are  required  to  state  aloud  the  processes  by 
which  the  answer  is  obtained,  and  the  reason  of  it.    * 

In  written  arithmetic,  by  the  aid  of  a  little  work  prepared  for 
the  purpose,  the  pupils  arertaught  to  explain  the  principles  upon 
which  the  most  important  rules  are  constructed.  They  are  ac- 
customed also  to  do  sums  upon  the  black  board,  and  explain  the 
principles  of  each  process  as  they  proceed,  liiere  is  no  study 
in  which  the  immediately  beneficial  effects  are  discovered  so  much 
as  in  this.  The  command  of  the  thoughts  which  this  process  re* 
quires,  the  precision  of  language  demanded,  and  the  accuracy 
of  thinking  and  reasoning  which  it  induces,  are  most  desirable 
and  important. 

In  teaching  history,  the  excellent  set  of  charts  just  published 
by  Mr.  Henry  Bostwick,  of  New-York,  are  used.  It  is  believed 
that  all  teachers,  when  they  become  practically  acquainted  with 
their  peculiar  excellencies,  will  consider  them  an  invaluable  ac- 
quisition. The  method  pursued  is,  first  to  give  them  a  general 
outline  of  ancient  geography  as  drawn  out  on  the  map  at  the 
bead  of  the  chart.  This  is  done  by  dictation  from  the  teacher, 
and  notes  are  written  by  the  scholars.  Each  pupil  is  provided 
with  a  chart  which  she  examines  as  the  teacher  proceeds,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  chart  and  the  notes,  learns  the  lesson  for  the 
next  day. 

After  the  geogra|^y  is  acquired,  the  chart  being  divided  into 
certain  regular  periods,  one,  two,  or  three  lectures  are  given  on 
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each  period,  by  the  teacher,  according  to  the  number  and  im- 
portance of  the  events  included  in  it.  While  the  teacher  ia 
presenting  a  description  of  the  most  interesting  characters  and 
events,  the  pupils  find  the  country,  the  date,  the  names  of  the 
characters,  their  genealogy,  and  the  general  history  of  the  sev- 
eral nations,  all  presented  to  the  eye  on  their  charts,  which  thus 
greatly  assists  in  fixing  the  fixing  the  lecture  in  their  memory. 
Some  notes  are  taken  at  the  same  time,  and  the  next  day  the 
class  is  examined  on  the  previous  lecture.  It  is  found  necessa- 
ry in  ordeif'  to  make  this  branch  interesting,  that  at  least  two 
terms  should  be  devoted  it ;  and  hereafter,  ancient  history  will 
be  pursued  in  the  winter  term,  and  modern  history  in  the  sum- 
mer. 

In  chemistry,  a  coure  of  experimental  lectures  is  delivered  by 
a  professional  gentleman,  each  one  of  which  is  intended  to  il- 
lustrate the  daily  lesson  given  out  and  explained  by  the  teach- 
er. On  account  of  the  heat  occasioned  by  performing  the  ex* 
periments,  this  branch  will  be  pursued  only  during  the  winter 
term. 

In  rhetoric  and  logic,  the  classes  are  required  to  analyze  the 
ideas,  arguments,  and  arrangement  of  certaia  pieces  pointed  out 
by  the  teacher.  They  are  also  required  to  compose  examples 
of  the  various  figures  of  rhetoric,  and  of  the  various  modes  of  ar- 
gument, syllogisms,  &c.,  pointed  out  in  logic.  ' 

In  geometry,  the  pupils  are  accustomed  to  draw  their  own  di- 
agrams on  the  black  board,  while  demonstrating,  and  to  place 
difierent  letters  from  those  in  the  book.  The  black  board  is  al- 
so used  in  algebra. 

In  composition,  the  following  method  is  pursued.  A  pupil  is 
never  required  to  write  on  any  subject  till  she  has  first  obtained 
some  ideas  on  that  subject. 

The  younger  pupils  and  those  least  accustomed  to  composing, 
we  required  to  write  stories,  descriptions,  conversations  andbu* 
mourous  pieces,  that  a  suitable  command  of  language  may  be 
acquired. 

When  this  is  in  some  measure  attained,  a  didactic  subject  is 
given  out  by  the  teacher  to  whom  this  branch  is  committed. 

The  nature  and  method  of  the  several  parts  required  in  a  com- 
position, are  then  pointed  out,  explained,  and  somewhat  illustra- 
ted. The  faults  common  in  an  introduction,  in  the  arrangement, 
and  in  the  style  and  language,  are  also  pointed  out.  A  regular 
plan  is  then  given,  and  the  mode  of  expanding  and  illustrating 
explained.     The  class  when  thus  prepared,  is  then  required  to 
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write  on  this  subject.  After  the  composition  is  written,  the  faolta 
are  pointed  out,  and  the  piece  is  to  be  rewritten. 

A  exercise  either  in  composing  or  rewriting,  is  required  eve- 
ry week. 

After  some  practice  in  this  manner  the  pupils  are  ready  to 
originate  and  prepare  their  own  subjects. 

Wednesday  mornings  are  devoted  to  exercises  in  reading  and 
spelling.  The  work  used  for  reading  is  Porter's  Analysis,  and 
the  teachers  first  read  over  the  pieces  together  themselves,  be- 
fore instructing  their  classes.  One  hour  also  on  Wednesday  af- 
ternoon is  devoted  to  botany,  or  some  other  miscellaneous  and 
interesting  study.. 

Saturday  morning  is  devoted  to  grammar  by  those  who  are  not 
well  acqainted  with  its  principles.  The  others  read  the  best 
parts  of  Paradise  Lost,  when  its  beauties  are  pointed  out,  and  its 
allusions  explained  by  the  teacher.  In  this  exercise,  Addison's 
critique  on  this  work  is  read,  the  Classical  Dictionary  consulted, 
and  every  method  sought  to  render  interesting  and  intelligible 
this  sublime  poem. 

In  addition  to  the  general  care  of  the  regular  studies  and  oth- 
er business  of  the  school,  the  principal  teacher  has  the  immedi- 
ate charge  of  the  moral  and  religious  instruction  of  the  pupils. 
It  is  the  constant  aim  to  induce  the  scholars  to  act  from  consci- 
entious motives  in  discharging  all  their  duties. 

In  imparting  religious  instruction,  one  thing  is  ever  borne  in 
mind — that  the  susceptibilities  of  youth,  and  especially  of  young 
females,  are  not  to  be  strongly  called  forth  ;  nor  is  religious  in- 
fluence to  depend  chiefly  upon  these.  The  conscience  and  the 
understanding  are  addressed  morelhan  the  passions,  and  the  ef- 
fects which  follow  are  then  to  be  more  valued  and  trusted.  Nei- 
ther is  it  considered  desirable  to  make  any  effects  which  may 
follow  the  faithful  discharge  of  christian  duty  a  subject  of  noto- 
riety and  remark. 
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Children's  ^ustioru. 

[The  following  paragraphs  are  from  Locke,  and  other  emi- 
nent writers  on  education,  whose  sentiments  are  selected  and 
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classed  in  the  Parents'  Friend.  The  ohservations  quoted  are 
perhaps  somewhat  ordinary  in  their  character  ;  but  they  relate 
to  a  subject  of  great  moment  in  parental  management  and  influ- 
ence ;  and  they  suggest  a  very  natural  and  salutary  method  of 
developing  the  mental  faculties^— leaving  the  child  the  free  and 
natural  action  of  his  own  powers^  and  yet  furnbhing  kim  with 
all  requisite  guidance.] 

Curiosity  in  children  is  but  an  appetite  after  knowledge, 
which  ought  to  be  encouraged  as  the  great  instrument  nature 
haa  provided  to  remove  that  ignorance  they  were  born  with,  and 
which  without  this  busy  inquisitiveness  would  make  them  dull  and 
useless  creatures.  To  encourage  this  temper,  a  child  should 
never  be  checked  or  discountenanced  for  any  inquiries  he  shall 
make,  but  a  plain  answer  should  be  given,  and  the  subjects  ex- 
plained to  him  as  far  as  is  suitable  to  his  age  and  capacity.  But 
great  care  should  be  taken,  that  they  never  receive  deceitful  and 
eluding  answers.  They  easily  perceive  when  they  are  slighted 
and  deceived,  and  quickly  learn  the  trick  of  neglect,  dissimula- 
tion, and  falsehood,  which  they  observe  others  to  make  use  of ; 
and  if  by  chance  their  curiosity  leads  them  to  ask  what  they 
should  not  know,  it  is  a  great  deal  better  to  tell  them  plainly 
that  it  is  a  thing  that  ITfelongs  not  to  them  to  know,  than  to  pop 
them  off  with  a  falsehood  or  a  frivolous  answer. 

If  a  child  is  fond  of  reasoning,  care  should  be  taken  that  this 
inclination  is  not  checked  in  him,  and  that  he  is  not  misled  by 
captious  or  fallacious  ways  of  talking  to  him  ;  and  if  his  reasons 
are  quite  out  of  the  way,  let  him,  without  being  laughed  at  for 
his  mistake,  be  gently  put  into  the  right.  For  after  all,  reason, 
being  the  highest  and  most  important  faculty  of  our  minds,  de- 
serves the  greatest  care  and  attention  in  cultivating  it ;  the  right 
improvement  and  exercise  of  it  being  the  highest  perfection  that 

a  man  can  attain  to  in  this  life. 

#         *#  ««         •         »         mm         m 

The  thoughts  of  a  child  resemble  a  lighted  candle  exposed  to 
the  wind.  He  asks  a  question  perhaps,  but  be  "ore  you  can  re- 
ply his  eyes  are  fixed  on  the  oeiling,  and  he  is  counting  all  the 
figures  that  are  painted  there,  or  the  panes  of  glass  in  the  win- 
dows ;  and  ifyou  attempt  to  lead  him  back  to  his  first  idea,  it 
seems  as  great  a  restraint  to  him,  as  if  you  were  to  imprison 
him.  You  should  therefore  be  very  cautious  in  exercising  the 
faoulties  of  his  mind,  until  they  have  gained  sufficient  strength. 
Always  answer  his  questions  immediately,  and  suffer  him  to  ask 
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others,  when  inclined.  Keep  hb  curiosity  alive,  supply  him  with 
good  materials,  and  wait  patiently  till  his  mind  has  ^ined 
strength  ;  and  then  the  ideas  you  have  instilled  into  him  wiil  nat- 
urally be  combined,  and  assist  him  to  reason  justly. 

Content  yourself  with  following  and  assisting  nature.  As 
children  know  little,  they  must  not  be  encouraged  to  talk  much  ; 
but  as  they  have  much  to  learn,  they  are  always  inclined  to  ask 
questions.  It  is  sufficient  to  give  them  plain  answers  and  some- 
times add  an  easy  simile  to  render  your  explanation  the  clearer. 
If  they  judge  too  decidedly  on  subjects  of  which  they  are  igno- 
rant, puzzle  them  with  fresh  questions,  till  they  feel  their  error, 
without  bluntly  contradicting  them.  At  the  same  time  show 
them  by  some  real  mark  of  esteem,  not  by  mere  idle  praise,  that 
you  are  much  better  satisfied  with  their  doubting  and  asking 
questions  about  what  they  do  not  understand,  than  even  with  ti 
just  opinion.  This  is  the  best  way  to  teach  them  politeness  and 
and  true  modesty,  and  to  inspire  them  with  contempt  for  those 
disputes  that  so  commonly  prevail  among  young  people  of  little 
information.  Endeavour  to  take  advantage  of  the  curiosity  nat- 
ural to  children.  In  the  country,  when  they  see  a  windmill  and 
ask  what  it  is,  take  this  opportunity  to  describe  to  them  the  pro- 
cess by  which  bread  is  made  ;  and  when  they  see  reapers  in  a 
field,  explain  what  they  are  doing,  and  how  the  corn  is  sown 
and  multiplies  in  tbe  earth.  Never  appear  tired  of  their  ques- 
tions, for  these  are  the  means  offered  you  by  nature  to  facilitate 
their  instruction.  Let  them  see,  you  take  pleasure  in  informing 
them,  and  you  may  thus  insensibly  teach  them  how  every  article, 
that  is  useful  to  man  or  an  object  of  commerce,  is  made.  Thus, 
without  any  particular  study,  they  will  by  degrees  not  only  learn 
the  best  manner  of  preparing  every  article  they  use,  but  the  fair 
price  of  each,  which  is  the  true  foundation  of  economy. 

When  your  child  plies  you  with  questions,  do  not  discourage 
him  ;  for  curiosity  well  turned  is  the  mainspring  of  knowledge. 
He  wiH  probably  ask  more  than  you  have  skill  to  answer  ;  if  this 
be  the  case  acknowledge  it  honestly,  and  do  not  save  your  own 
credit  by  chiding  or  laughing  at  him  for  his  impertinence  ;  if  the 
thing  be  above  his  comprehension,  or  not  proper  to  be  known,  or 
too  trifling  to  deserve  pains,  show  him  that  calmly  ;  if  none  of 
these  obstacles  interfere,  explain  the  matter  clearly  to  his  capaci- 
ty, or  which  is  better,  where  it  can  be  done,  follow  Socrates' 
method,  by  leading  him  dexterously  to  find  out  the  proper  answer 
for  himself. 
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M0DX8    OR    INSTRUCTION   CONSIDERED   IN   RELATION   TO    HEALTH. 

(The  following  is  one  of  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  the 
early  numbers  of  the  French  Journal  of  Education^  by  M.  Bal- 
ly^  an  eminent  member  of  the  medical  profession.  Several  q€ 
the  writer^s  humane  and  just  observations  apply  to  methods  more 
prevalent,  perhaps,  in  foreign  countries  than  in  the  United  States  i 
but  the  benevolent  spirit  of  his  remarks  would  exert  a  favourable 
influence  on  education  universally,  if  incorporated  with  existingr 
systems  of  exercise  and  discipline,  especially  in  elementary 
schools.  The  sentiments  of  M.  Bally  extend,  in  their  true  ap- 
plication, not  only  to  the  use  of  corporal  severities,  but  to  all 
modifications  of  pain  and  fear  which  may  be  avoided,  by  recourse 
Co  other  expedients.  The  teachers  of  primary  schools,  it  is  to 
be  feared,  sometimes  contract  a  hardness  of  manner,  which 
wears  away  the  tenderness  of  the  spirit  of  childhood,  or  a  habit 
of  hasty  and  impatient  expression,  which,  through  the  secret  in- 
fluence of  sympathy,  disturbs  and  irritates  the  temper  of  the  pu- 
pils, and  contributes  to  render  school  hours  unnecessarily  irk- 
some to  their  feelings. 

The  state  of  restraint  and  confinement,  too,  in  which  it  is  so 
customary  to  retain  children  at  school,  is  justly  stigmatized  in 
the  following  essay.  A  great  reformation  in  this  particular  is, 
no  doubt,  gaining  ground  in  every  community  where  education 
is  professedly  a  subject  of  common  interest ;  and  much  of  this 
improvement  is  certainly  to  be  attributed  to  the  system  of  mutu- 
al instruction,  which  requires  a  comparatively  ample  allotment 
of  space  for  its  various  exercises,  and  which  is  now  so  generally 
adopted,  at  least  in  schools  destined  for  large  numbers  of  pu- 
pils. A  more  effectual  remedy,  however,  for  the  evils  of  pre- 
mature sedentary  constraint  has  offered  itself  recently,  in  the 
system  pursued  in  the  infant  schools.  These  institutions,  by 
their  salutary  arrangements  for  exercise  and  health,  have  de- 
monstrated that  it  is  not  sufiicient  for  the  purposes  of  education 
that  we  abstain  from  doing  injury  to  the  bodily  system  of  chil- 
dren^; but  that  a  considerate  regard  to  healthful  accommodation 
is  essential  to  the  free  development  of  the  mental  energies,  and 
favourable,  in  no  slight  degree,  to  that  of  the  moral  powers,  in 
relation  to  the  intercoure  of  life,  and  to  the  prospects  which  ex- 
tend to  a  higher  state  of  being. 

Alluding  to  the  exploded  custom  of  wrapping  up  infants  in  in- 
numerable folds  of  clothing,  the  author  proceeds  as  follows.] 
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It  has  been  seen,  in  fact,  that  the  injurious  custom  of  con- 
fining the  members  checked  the  expansion  of  the  physical  frame  ; 
ctnd  that,  in  exercising  an  illjudged  constraint  during  the  period 
of  instruction,  the  moral  faculties  are  impaired,  at  the  same  time 
that  disease  is  entailed  on  the  organs. 

As  the  fault  is  the  same  in  all  the  stages  of  instruction,  it  pro- 
duces universally  the  same  effects  :  it  injures  the  delicate  organ- 
ization of  youth,  and  extends  obvious  detriment  to  the  health. 
It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  comprehend,  in  the  same  strictures, 
both  what  concerns  primary  instruction,  and  what  exists  in  stages 
more  advanced. — Hufeland  has  said.  It  is  only  the  best  physical 
and  moral  education,  which  can  put  man  in  possession  of  his 
physical  and  intellectual  powers. 

To  command  and  to  enforce  a  sustained  attention  in  scliools, 
it  has  been  deemed  indispensable  to  recur  sometimes  to  threats — 
sometimes  to  chastisements.  As  the  language  of  reason  could 
not  suffice  to  render  motionless,  little  beiogs  whom  nature  en- 
tices to  a  course  opposed  to  our  views,  we  have  recourse  to  in- 
struments of  pain.         »        #        »         •         «        * 

The  custom  is  bad  ;  if  recent  attempts  have  proved  that  a  just 
distribution  of  rewards,  that  a  privation  of  them,  that  the  fear 
of  blame,  that  a  lively  emulation,  maintained,  revived,  by  a  mul- 
tiplicity of  expedients,  and  supported  by  a  regular  system  of 
gymnastic  movements  which  render  instruction  agreeable  ; — if 
these  attempts  have  demonstrated  the  uselessness  of  coercive 
measures. 

This  proof,  then,  is  furnished  ;  and  every  day  it  receives  a 
new  degree  of  confirmation  in  those  primary  schools  which  char- 
ity and  beneficence  are  raising  amidst  troubles  and  confusion.* 
By  the  routine  adopted,  study  is  varied  ;  and,  ceasing  to  be  mo- 
notonous, it  has  ceased  to  be  injurious  to  health  and  irksome  to  the 
mind.  Attention  is  discontinued  the  moment  it  becomes  fa- 
tiguing, and  is  exchanged  for  slight  exercises  which  form  apart 
of  the  system  of  operations  ;  and  which  only  serve  to  enliven 
the  youthful  spirit,  and  relieve  the  action  of  the  brain.  By  this 
innocent  expedient,  the  body  is  never  fatigued,  and  the  intellect 
retains  all  the  energy  it  requires.  The  pupil  takes  more  inter- 
est in  exertion  which  pleases  him  :  he  performs  it  with  so  much 
more  alacrity,  as  he  never  suffers  from  it.     It  is  thus  that  all  the 

*  Alluding  to  the  roomtorial  schools  established  in  1815,  by  the  Society  for 
Elementary  Instruction. — Ed. 
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faculties^  all  the  organs,  simultaneously  emplojed,  operate  to 
the  best  advantage.     This  result  is  decbive. 

Strange  affair  !  Our  instructers,  though  so  well  nurtured  in 
the  reading  of  the  ancients,  appear  for  the  most  part  to  have 
overlooked  the  necessity  of  two  inseparable  edtMcatwns^  which 
ought  always  to  advance  hand  in  hand — that  of  the  body,  and 
that  of  the  mind  ;  aad,  by  a  consequence  very  natural,  they  have 
neglected  the  principle  of  enforcing  the  one  at  the  same  time 
with  the  other.  For,  as  Montaigne  says,  It  is  not  asoti/,  it  is  not 
a  body  that  we  cultivate — it  is  a  man.  We  are  not  to  form  thenn 
separately,  but  to  conduct  them  equally — as  a  couple  of  steeds 
attached  to  the  same  pole. 

In  colleges,  the  time  is  very  well  divided  between  exertion  and 
recreation.  AH  the  advantage,  however,  has  by  no  means  been 
obtained  from  these  which  might  have  been.  It  would  be  neces- 
sary to  direct  them  in  the  most  advantageous  ways  for  the  de- 
velopment of  the  powers,  as  is  practised  in  some  establishments 
of  Germany.  But  this  is  not  the  object  of  our  present  discas- 
sion.  Our  only  question,  here,  is  in  relation  to  what  is  custom- 
ary during  the  time  of  application,  and  to  the  happy  modifica- 
tions introduced  in  primary  establishments. 

It  appears  singular  that  this  intermixture  of  exercises  of  which 
we  have  been  speaking  ;  that  this  combination,  so  favourable  to 
the  progress  of  the  intellect,  and  so  calculated  to  maintain  the 
body  in  all  its  vigour,  could  be  considered  as  an  innovation. « 
Independently  of  the  precepts  of  Plato,  who  recommends  to  ren- 
der instruction  agreeable  by  varying  it  with  amusements  and  re- 
creations, the  method  of  the  Greeks  has  come  down  to  us  in  the 
authentic  relations  transmitted  by  their  writers,  and  by  those  of 
Rome — as  Cicero  and  Quinctilian. 

During  the  last  age,  great  efforts  were  made  to  divest  the 
moments  of  exertion  of  whatever  rendered  them  wearisome.  The 
method  which  we  now  employ  was  almost  entirely  known  to 
Rollin.  We  have  seen  the  modifications  introduced  in  1744  by 
the  Abbe'  Bertaud,  for  reading  only.  But  M.  Gauthier,  guided 
by  his  genius,  embraced  a  much  more  extensive  career  in  1786, 
and  he  extended  to  all  instruction  in  grammar,  geography,  and 
history,  the  happy  conception  to  aid  these  branches  by  means  of 
games.  He  also  succeeded  in  rendering  less  dry  and  less  fa* 
tiguing  the  study  of  arithmetic.  Some  of  his  improvements  in 
aid  of  this  science  ought  to  constitute  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of 
physical  education,  and  in  the  records  of  instruction.  It  ia  thus 
that  in  the  institute  at  Yvcrdun  has  been  discovered  the  art 
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equally  of  avoidtDg  the  exhaostion  of  the  miiid  and  that  of  the 
organs,  which  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  former — in  sup- 
plying the  scholars  with  movable  objects,  which  they  add  or 
substract  to  form  different  numbers, — a  practice  somewhat  re- 
-aerobling  that  of  the  Dutch,  who  make  use  of  small  cubes  for  the 
same  purpose.         #*««*♦ 

This  method  approaches  to  those  which  we  employ,  at  pres- 
ent, in  our  primary  establishments, — in  the  manner  in  which 
calculations  are  sometimes  formed,  by  the  children  themselves^ 
who  assemble  or  separate,  in  order  to  vary  numbers  by  frequent 
change  of  place:  they  favour,  in  this  way,  that  motion  which  we 
consider  the  source  and  the  guaranty  of  good  health  ;  convinced, 
as  we  are,  along  with  Ackermann,  that  '  movement  is  almost  as 
necessary  to  man  as  nourishment.' 

It  is  impossible  to  avoid  appealing  continually  to  the  ancients, 
when  we  treat  of  physical  education :  to  neglect  their  precepts 
would  be  to  reject  the  lessons  of  nature,  which  they  knew  so 
well  how  to  copy,  and  to  succeed  in  this  respect,  we  cannot  act 
more  wbely  than  by  studying  them. 
"^  In  collecting  the  knowledge  thus  scattered,  men  capable  of 
seizing  the  true  points  of  view  have  come  to  found  those  estab^ 
lishments  which  are  the  admiration  of  our  day.  The  institution 
at  Yverdun  is  well  known — a  sort  of  wonder — raised  to  such  a 
degree  of  perfection,  that  it  is  with  difficulty  we  can  conceive 
the  hope  of  enjoying  it  in  our  country. 

We  repeat,  however,  that  our  present  inquiry  extends  only  to 
the  important  modification  introduced  during  the  time  of  mental 
exertion  itself— a  modification  so  necessary,  so  indispensable, 
that,  of  itself,  it  seems  to  us  capable  of  correcting  the  faults  of 
the  old  system  ;  and  that  we  see  no  security  for  the-  feeble  or- 
ganization of  some  children,  if  it  is  not  decidedly  adopted  in  all 
departments  of  instruction. 

We  oonfine  to  their  benches,  for  several  hours  in  successioD, 
the  little  scholars  in  our  primary  schools,  as  is  done  in  colleges: 
we  demand  of  them  a  continual  stillness,  against  which  their 
whole  nature  revolts  ;  we  enforce  the  attention  of  grave  years,  at 
an  epoch  when  the  mind,  endowed  with  an  extraordinary  mobility, 
ought  to  be  permitted  to  pass  over  a  great  number  of  objects  at 
once,  in  order  to  secure  a  liberal  provision  of  ideas.  It  is  thus 
that  the  brain,  an  organ  so  delicate,  becomes  fatigued,  exhaust- 
ed, and  uhimately  produces  disordered  principles,  incongruous 
thoughts,  and  sometimes  falls  into  idioiisni — a  result  sufficiently 
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ascertained  in  fleveral  instances  of  persons  originally  poaseaoed 
of  great  intellect. 

Unfortunately  the  experience  of  ages  is  lost  upon  men.  The 
majority,  seduced  by  the  charm  of  hypotheses,  give  themselves 
up  to  speculative  meditations  rather  than  to  the  obserraiion  of 
nature.  One  daily  sees  in  families,  injuries  caused  by  an  edu- 
cation well  conceived  in  relation  to  the  intellectual  facultiee,  but 
badly  directed  as  regards  the  physical  frame  ;  and,  far  from  en* 
deavouring  to  understand  or  correct  their  views,  people  remain- 
ing utterly  unsuspicious  that  such  a  mistake  exists.  Parents 
content  themselves  with  lamenting,  without  suspecting,  the  source 
of  their  grief ;  and  they  attribute  often  to  hereditary  dispositions 
what  is^  owing  only  to  the  bad  direction  of  instruction* 

The  science  of  medicine  should  hold  up  its  light  over  this  dsrk 
point ;  but  its  ministers  are  only  consulted  in  diseases,  and  nev- 
er upon  the  arrangement  of  plans  of  study,— far  from  judging 
their  intervention  indispensable,  it  is  not  even  thought  to  be  ne- 
cessary. We  forget  that  that  the  ancients,  who  sunmied  up  all 
instruction  in  music  and  gymnastics,— or,  in  other  words,  what- 
ever relates  to  the  exercises  of  the  mind,  and  of  the  body,  added 
to  this  division  a  new  branch  which  they  denominated  medical 
gymnastics. 

The  frail  organization  of  the  first  period  of  life  can  never  be 
compared  with  that  of  adults,  whose  fibre  has  acquired  all  its 
firmness.  This  idea  alone  ought  to  make  us  fearful  of  exposing 
to  injury  the  delicacy  of  the  organs,  and  attacking  the  very  be- 
ginning of  their  development.  Although  the  barbarous  custom 
of  chastisement  had,  it  must  be  admitted,  the  merit  of  fixing  some 
children  upon  their  books  or  their  paper,  it  had  also  the  tacon- 
venience  of  injuring  the  elements  of  the  organization  and  the 
springs  of  life.  Why  forget  that  the  body,  when  it  is  undergo- 
ing its  development,  is  like  sofl  wax  susceptible  of  every  impres* 
sion  ?  It  is  possible  to  compel  the  intellect  to  acquire  ideas ; 
but  if  violence  is  employed  it  blunts  sensibility  :  it  destroys,  by 
checking  vitality,  the  harmony  which  ought  to  exist  among  the 
different  functions  of  the  system. 

The  result  of  all  these  principles  is,  that  we  most  study  man 
in  connexion  with  the  means  which  nature  has  imparted  to  him 
for  his  growth.  It  is  in  the  noble  pursuits  of  anatomy,  of  physi- 
ology, and  hygiate^  that  we  find  the  necessary  guides  for  his  first 
education.  In  investigating  these  sources,  we  become  convioced 
that  the  motive  or  muscular  power  is  endued  with  a  prodigtous 
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actiTitj,  desigDed  by  nature  to  impress  on  the  Agetil*  #f  0t^^4^ 
ment  the  firmness  and  the  force  which  is  useful  to  thi^m. 

Two  extremes,  equally  hurtful,  are  to  be  shunned-^lNil  t4 
l>ermittrag  too  much  scope  to  this  mobility,  (often  9%ct9mf^ft 
w^hich  precipitates  into  excesses  very  common  at  an  early  ag#^ 
auid  that  of  limiting  to  a  circle  too  narrow,  which  renders  the  vU 
tad  exertion  imperfect,  reduces  the  organs  to  a  state  of  emacia- 
tion, weakens  the  sanguineous  system,  alters  the  lymph^  and  de* 
forms  the  osseous  system. 

The  disposition  to  these  extremes  is  to  be  corrected  by  wis* 
dom  and  experience.  The  art  of  the  preceptor  consists  in 
moderating  excessive  mobility  or  enlivening  habitual  dulness. 

No  one  is  ignorant  that  the  instruments  of  motion  are  the 
fleshy  and  red-coloured  parts,  composed  of  small  and  very  short 
fibres,  the  union  of  which  forms  as  it  were,  bundles,  which  are 
called  muscles.  These,  even  during  sleep,  are  in  a  state  of  os- 
cillation, greater  in  early  years,  and  diminishing  as  we  approach 
old  age.  This  is  proved  by  so  many  physiological  and  pathologic 
cal  phenomena,  that  it  is  scarcely  necessory  to  recur  to  the  fact 
that  to  this  principle  is  attributed  the  origin  of  many  convulsive 
maladies,  so  frequent  in  the  early  stage  of  life« 

It  is  to  the  will  that  the  total  movement  of  a  muscle  is  sub- 
jected, while  the  partial  action  of  the  fibres  is  pretty  generally 
withdrawn  from  its  control.  If  this  partial  and  imperceptible 
mobility  is  performed  with  force,  as  happens  in  infancy,  the  in- 
dividual  becomes  impatient,  eager  for  movement  and  change  of 
place:  he  is  drawn  into  it  by  his  constitution,  as  a  stream  is  to- 
wards declivities  ;  and  if  he  is  compelled  to  a  motionless  state, 
through  fear,  through  chastisement,  or  even  by  the  influence  of 
reason,  the  laws  of  his  organization  and  the  laws  of  nature  are 
equally  violated  ;  and  serious  maladies  or  tendencies  to  contract 
them,  are  the  necessary  consequences.  It  is  our  part,  then,  to 
endeavour  to  communicate  to  the  body  all  the  activity,  all  the 
force,  all  the  firmness,  which  it  is  one  day  to  exert  in  society, 
which  protects  it.  This  last  suggestion  explains  why  it  it  neces- 
sary, also,  that  physical  education  be  directed  in  consonance 
with  the  laws  of  the  state  and  the  manners  of  the  age. 

These  principles  once  established,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  to 
their  judicious  application  in  the  new  establishments,  is  owing 
the  air  of  satisfaction  and  of  conscious  freedom  preserved  by  the 
young  pupils.  If  their  faces  appear  better  coloured,  it  is  be- 
cause the  blood  circulates  more  freely  in  their  veins  ;  as  noth- 
ing oppresses  their  nervous  system,  nothing  alters  their  natural 
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gaiety  ;  the  brain  enjoyitig  all  its  physical  liberty,  attention  is 
not  painful,  the  imagination  suffers  no  fatigue  ;  because  it  is  of- 
ten in  repose,  it  is  always  ready  for  fresh  exertion  ;  no  e&ort 
being  made  to  restrain  the  pupils,  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 
by  reason,  more  docility  and  more  silence  are  obtained  of  tbem. 
In  one  word  this  Buccesaion  ofliitie  exerc%8e$y  of  slight  mooemenis,  cf 
interchange  ofplacey  enture  the  health  of  the  bodtfy  the  free  expamitm 
of  the  mental  faculties^  and  an  amenity  ofdispoaiiion. 

[Parents,  in  their  domestic  tuition  and  management,  and  teach- 
ers of  elementary  schools — in  cities  more  especially,  should  al- 
ways carry  with  them  the  spirit  of  the  closing  sentiment  of  this 
article.  There  have  been  periods  in  the  progress  of  society, 
and  there  still  are  conditions  of  life,  in  which  health  may  be  fair- 
ly taken  as  a  point  assumed,  being  provided  for  in  the  free  scope 
for  bodily  exercise,  or  the  strong  inducements  to  it,which  are  natu- 
rally attached  to  particular  occupations.  Of  this  we  have  an  exam- 
ple in  the  art  of  agriculture,  or  in  the  active  mechanic  arts  ;  and 
formerly  the  same  was  true,  to  some  extent,  in  most  employments, 
when  exercise  and  recreation  were  habitual  and  reputable  among 
all  classes  of  society,  and  even  the  sedentary  citizen,  by  a  wise 
arrangement  of  his  business,  and  an  enlightened  compliance  with 
the  dictates  of  his  nature,  encountered  no  obstacle  in  his  pro- 
gress to  a  fresh  and  healthy  old  age.  Now — and  particularly  in 
city  life — the  case  is  very  different:  amusement  and  recreation 
are  looked  on  with  a  suspicious  eye,  as  nearly  akin  to  dissipa- 
tion. The  rich  man  may  ride,  but  even  that  sparingly,  if  he 
would  be  respectable — the  man  in  humbler  circumstances  may 
walk,  but  he  is  of  necessity  under  restrictions  from  the  weather. 
No.  place  is  accessible  to  the  great  body  of  city  population, 
where  light  aud  exhilarating  exercise  may  be  enjoyed  at  all 
times,  or,  indeed,  at  any  time  ;  and,  as  for  our  gymnasia,  they 
are  ridiculed  by  the  majority,  and  soon  abandoned  by  even  the 
few  who  have  courage  to  resort  to  them  ;  and  unfortunately 
parents  are,  for  the  most  part,  too  negligent  or  indifferent  to  per- 
mit their  children  to  derive  any  benefit  from  them.  A  tacit  con- 
spiracy against  health  seems  thus  to  have  been  formed  ;  and  both 
energy  and  enterprize  are  needed  on  the  part  of  teachers  to 
break  it  up.  In  plain  language,  the  best  hope  of  the  young  for 
permanent  health  and  constant  activity,  lies  with  the  teachers  of 
elementary  schools.  Exercise,  to  be  taken  effectually,  must  be 
taken  habitually,  in  early  years,  and  may  be  judiciously  called 
in,  to  relieve  and  vary  the  routine  of  school  tuition  ;  it  should  be 
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i^rought  up  with  mental  exertion,  that  it  may  aenre  the  doable 
purpose  of  invigorating  both  mind  and  bodj.  In  this  waj  it  nia|^ 
help  to  form  a  taste  for  purer  animal  gratifications  than  otherwiae 
are  wont  to  be  current  in  society,  and  so  may  subsenre  the  great 
purpose  of  elevating  the  popular  mind,  and  improving  the  general 
character.] 


REVIEW. 


Observations  an  a  Practical  System  of  Translaiiony  vntk  a  few  Rc' 
marks  on  the  Modes  generally  pursued  in  learning  Languages. 
By  Mariano  Cubi  I  Soler.  Boston.  Milliard,  Gray,  Lit- 
tle, d&  Wilkins.     1828.     8vo.  pp.  63. 

A  hasty  notice  of  this  pamphlet  was  given  in  our  last  number, 
with  a  view,  chiefly,  to  aid  in  advertising  the  appearance  of  a 
treatise  which  seemed  so  well  adapted  to  promote  the  improve* 
ment  of  classical  education.  A  more  deliberate  perusal  has 
greatly  enhanced  our  estimation  of  this  meritorious  essay,  and 
.  our  gratitude— in  common,  we  presume,  with  that  of  all  classi- 
cal teachers  who  have  had  opportunity  to  read  it — for  a  produc- 
tion which  throws  so  much  satisfactory  light  on  a  laborious  and 
important  department  of  instruction. 

We  are  happy  to  see  the  subject  of  this  treatise  taken  up  by 
one  who  affords  so  full  evidence  of  being  at  once  an  accom- 
plished scholar  and  a  practical  linguist.  For  the  advocates  of 
what  is  so  unjustly  called  the  Hamiltonian  system  of  instruction, 
have,  in  several  instances,  by  their  avowed  predilections  for 
popular  intelligence  and  general  utility,  afl^orded  no  slight  ground 
of  presumption  that  they  lack  the  devoted  spirit  and  enthusiasm 
of  scholarship,  without  which,  it  is  pretty  generally  thought,  no- 
body can  duly  appreciate  the  importance  of  classical  literature, 
or  discuss,  with  genuine  iutelligence,  any  question  pertaining 
strictly  to  its  interests.  The  correctness  of  this  prevailing  notion 
it  is  not  our  object  to  investigate*;  though  we  may  be  indulged 
in  the  passing  suggestion  that,  in  regard  to  the  value  of  classical 
learning,  our  ideas  are  to  be  formed  by  the  spirit  and  not  by  the 
letter  of  the  case  ;  and  that  the  instructors  of  youth,  especially 
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in  classical  schools  and  in  colleges,  if  they  would  prove  tnily» 
and  to  the  full  extent  of  the  word,  mental  benefactors,  would 
need  to  devote  a  much  larger  share  of  their  pupils'  attention  to 
the  study  of  the  grandeur,  the  force,  and  the  gracefulness  of 
thought  by  which  the  ancient  classical  writers  are  distinguish- 
ed, so  as  if  possible  to  elevate  the  miod  of  the  student  to  a  just 
sympathy  with  conceptions  so  ennobling  and  so  attractive.  A 
fine  preparation  would  thus  be  made  for  the  independent  and 
original  efforts  of  the  individual  ;  while  his  expression  would 
be  invigorated  and  inspired,  without  being  confined  to  the  limits 
of  a  literal  model.  Antiquity,  in  its  purest  eras,  has  lefl  us  ex- 
amples of  what  the  human  jnind  is,  when  untrammelled  by  tho 
precision  of  art,  and  unquenched  by  the  insipidity  of  a  montonous 
civilization  ;  when  it  is  yet  fresh  and  overflowing  with  the  gen- 
uine impulses  of  nature.  In  subsequent  periods,  it  exhibits  the 
refinement  and  the  graces  of  enlightened  art ;  and  to  blend  the 
influences  of  these  stages  of  mental  progress,  and  to  shed  them 
in  due  proportion  and  in  full  power  over  the  young  mind,  is  the 
true  ambition  of  an  instructer. 

How  very  diflTerent  the  t^ommon  method  is,  with  all  its  verbal 
minuteness,  and  mechanical  and  laborious  precision,  we  need 
not  say.  To  these  things,  indeed,  in  their  proper  place — in  el- 
ementary tuition — we  would  never  object ;  but  we  believe  we 
may  safely  aflirm,  that,  of  all  the  classical  teachers  in  this  ex- 
tensive country,  not  a  tenth  part  ever  go  out  of  the  narrow jound 
of  literal  interpretation  or  free  translation  ;  leaving  the  student 
to  acquire  what  he  may  of  the  spirit  of  the  author's  conceptions. 
Of  grammatical  and  philological  analysis  there  is  sufficient,  but 
of  intellectual  and  philosophical  investigation  nothing  is  attempt- 
ed. Hence  it  happens  that  much  is  lost  to  individuals,  and  much 
in  regard  to  the  progress  of  the  human  race  ;  whose  advance- 
ment in  each  successive  generation,  depends  not  on  a  servile 
fidelity  to  the  examples  of  preceding  ages,  but  on  concentrating 
and  acquiring  the  spirit  of  their  most  successful  eflTorts,  while 
the  present  is  left  to  the  free  exercise  and  full  enjoyment  of  all 
its  original  and  individual  power.  To  such  results  every  teacher 
may  contribute  by  the  spirit  of  his  daily  instructions  ;  and  the 
true  improvement  of  education  is  to  be  looked  for,  not  so  much 
from  theories  and  systems,  or  new  and  expeditious  methods,  as 
from  the  personal  influence  exerted  in  the  business  of  teaching. 

As  immedintcly  connected  with  this  view  of  the  subject,  and 
presenting,  at  the  same  time,  an  impressive  view  of  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  instructor's  office,  we  would  refer  our  readers  to 
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the  following  extract  from  the  pamphlet  ander  review.  The 
Talue  of  good  living  instruction  is  a  thing,  which,  in  this  day  of 
improved  books  and  systems,  we  are  very  prone  to  lose  sight 
of. 

*  Before  we  attempt  to  give  an  idea  of  this  system  of  translation, 
it  seems  to  be  incumbent  upon  us  frankly  to  express  our  opinion 
in  regard  to  the  particular  methods  which  may  be,  and  those  that 
are  generally'^rsued  in  teaching  languages.  We  must,  there* 
fore,  at  the  very  outset,  say,  that  no  mode  of  instruction  has  yet 
been,  or  will  probably  ever  be,  discovered,  which,  in  any  manner, 
can  supersede  the  necessity  of  judicious  and  skilful  teachers,  and 
the  order  of  instruction  that  they  must  devise,  consistent,  in  every 
respect,  with  the  particular  age,  capacity,  and  acquirements  of  their 
pupils. 

*  Books  may  impart  more  or  less  knowledge,  may  explain  more 
or  fewer  difficulties ;  but  they  cannot,  in  themselves,  supply  de- 
ficiencies or  infuse  a  sympathetic  ardor,  the  two  only  qualities  that 
can  give  any  system  claims  to  superiority.  One  author  in  his  book 
may  have  foreseen  more  difficulties  in  acquiring  the  science  of 
which  he  treats  than  another,  and  therefore  given  more  ample  ex- 
planations ;  another  may  have  conceived  more  niceties  or  subtle- 
ties in  the  science  itself,  and  given  more  elucidations;  but  no  one 
can  know  the  particular  obstacles  which  will  arise  to  the  minds  of 
different  learners,  except  he  who  is  constantly  watching  the  im,- 
pediments  that  obstruct  their  progress.  He  alone,  therefore,  can 
remove  them  at  the  moment  when  they  are  presented.  If  he  be 
not  sufficiently  skilful  in  effecting  this  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
student,  if  he  be  not  possessed  of  sufficient  vigour  and  activity  to 
impart  courage  by  example,  the  best  systems  will  avail  but  little, 
and  if  he  be,  the  worst  will  accomplish  all  that  is  needed. 

-*  Few  there  are,  indeed,  so  strongly  impressed  with  the  necessity* 
of  what  they  learn,  as  to  keep  alive,  by  the  simple  impulse  of  their 
an'bition,  that  interior  flame  of  enthusiasm,  which  cheers  amidst 
difficulties,  and  presses  forward  amidst  obstacles.  The  generality 
of  students,  of  whatever  age  or  condition  they  may  be,  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  stimulus  t^sides  that  of  the  advantages  which  the 
acquisition  of  any  knowledge  or  science  places  before  them.  The 
reward  of  study  is  too  far  removed  to  be  always  considered,  and 
too  uncertain,  to  be  always  expected.  The  learner  must  there- 
fore feel  a  strong  desire  of  improvement,  which  will  rouse  him  to 
study  for  the  sake  of  knowledge  itself;  a  great  anxiety  to  over- 
come obstacles,  for  the  sake  only  of  overcoming  them.  These,  it 
is  not  in  the  power  of  any  book  or  system  to  imparl  They  pro- 
ceed from  that  sympathetic  feeling,  with  which  the  the  well  regu- 
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lated  warmth  and  entfaariasm  of  our  instnicter  iM{Hrea  bs  ;  if,  by 
bis  skill  and  judgment,  he  has  obtained  our  entire  confidence. 

A  superficial  observer,  who  should  not  carry  his  investigatioos 
beyond  the  present  age,  might,  at  the  sight  of  so  many  new  dic^ 
tionaries  and  new  CTammars,  all '  better'  than  those  which  prece- 
ded them,  doubt  whether,  a  century  since,  any  language  or  sci- 
ence could  at  all  be  acquired.  Yet  it  is  well  known,  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  avsiiled  themselves,  as  we  do,  of  elementarj 
aids  to  acquire  a  correct  knowledge  of  their  languages,  and  of  rbe- 
torics  to  use  them  with  elegance  and  effect  No  longer  time  ira« 
allowed  then,  than  is  now,  to  accomplish  all  this ;  yet,  for  the  Imst 
two  hundred  years,  we  have  been  supposed  to  im[Nrove  on  the  an- 
cient systems.  There  must  have  been,  therefore,  something  supe- 
rior to  any  general  method,  superior  to  any  elementary  book ;  that 
is,  good  instructors. 

Elementary  treatises,  whatever  excellences  they  may  possess, 
and  under  whatever  aspect  they  may  be  viewed,  cannot  be  said  to 
offer  any  other  advantages  than  to  enable  the  instructor  to  advance 
his  pupils  with  less  labour,  and  them  to  study  their  lessons  with 
more  satisfaction  and  less  difficulty.  For  it  will  scarcely  be  doubt- 
ed, that  a  good  teacher  may  be  able  to  explain  more,  and  with 
greater  success,  than  the  best  elementary  book  which  can  possibly 
be  written.  If,  in  the  acquisition  of  any  language,  every  student 
could  have  an  eminent  teacher  who  would  devote  to  him  his  undi- 
vided attention ;  who  would  analyze  the  particular  character  of  his 
mind ;  who  would  explain  to  him  every  difficulty  as  it  would  be 
presented,  and  commit  to  writing,  in  a  manner,  suitable  to  his  comr 
prehension,  the  principal  rules  by  which  the  language  is  directed, 
we  should  have  found  a  system,  which  if  we  followed,  the  want  of 
elementary  books  would  not  be  felt,  and  a  system  in  our  opinion, 
the  nearest  to  perfection.  Languages,  and  indeed  any  science, 
will,  therefore,  be  taught  with  greater  success  whatever  elementary 
books  may  be  used,  in  those  institutions,  in  which  the  instructors 
are  more  skilful,  patient,  and  judicious,  and  the  classes  consist  of 
a  small  number  of  students.' 

We  proceed  now  to  the  main  subject  of  our  author^s  investi- 
gation ;  presenting  his  own  statement  of  the  question  at  issue, 
but  premising  that  his  view  of  the  method  prescribed  by  the  em- 
inent authorities  of  whom  he  makes  mention,  is,  perhaps,  not  in 
all  respects  exactly  just.  We  would  not  say  that  it  is  unfair  or 
impartial  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  incomplete.  Locke  and  Du  Mar- 
sais  are  represented  by  Mr.  Cubi  as  the  advocates  of  literal  and 
interlineary  translation  exclusively.  This  we  presume  is  one  of 
those  inadvertences  into  which  even  the  most  candid  of  writers 
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occasionally  fair,  through  the  enthusiasm  of  the  mind  and  the 
interest  of  discussion.  Those  eminent  philosophers  would  nev- 
er, it  seems  to  us,  have  given  the  sanction  of  their  names  to  a 
method  so  crude  and  superficial.  Their  object,  if  we  mistake 
not,  was  to  use  the  aid  of  translation,  as  a  facility  for  the  first 
stages  of  tuition — as,  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  the  langua- 
ges— not  as  a  system  for  constant  use,  and  for  all  stages  alike. 
Grammar,  in  all  its  details,  they  never  meant  ultimately  to  ex- 
clude: their  intention  was  to  impart  it  gradually,  as  the  mind  was 
able  to  receive  it,  and  to  obtain  benefit  from  it. 

This,  we  may  mention  here  once  for  all,  is  the  only  ground  of 
difierence  between  Mr.  Cubi's  ideas  and  our  own.  The  method^ 
which  he  recommends  involves  the  twofold  labour  of  translation 
and  parsing  in  the  very  first  steps  of  the  pupiFs  advancement. 
In  other  words,  he  would  furnish  the  pupil  with  a  vocabulary  or 
glossary,  appended  to  the  book  which  he  reads,  and  with  an  am- 
ple supply  of  minute  grammatical  notes  at  the  foot  of  every 
page.  Translation,  etymology,  and  syntax,  are  thus  all  combined 
in  every  lesson,  commencing  with  the  very  first  which  the  pu- 
pil attempts.  This  method,  we  admit,  is  calculated  to  make 
young  scholars  very  exact  and  complete  in  their  knowledge  of 
a  language.  But  it  must  prove,  we  think,  very  laborious — too 
much  so,  perhaps,  for  the  early  age  at  which  boys  usually  begin 
the  study  of  the  languages ;  and  especially  as  a  more  gradual 
progress  will  neither  be  injurious  to  their  minds,  nor  will  it  ulti- 
mately deduct  from  the  perfection  of  their  scholarship  ;  and, 
when  fairly  tried,  it  will  prove,  if  we  may  judge  from  experiment, 
much  more  expeditious  in  the  end. 

The  method  to  which  we  now  allude,  was  mentioned  in  a  former 
number  ;  and  at  present  we  would  but  briefly  say,  that  it  divides 
the  learner's  progress  into  three  principal  stages — first,  that  of 
literal  interltneary  translation  ;  second,  that  of  translating  with 
the  aid  of  a  glossary  .adapted  to  the  book  which  is  read  ;  third, 
that  of  translating  by  the  use  of  the  dictionary.  To  each  of  these 
stages,  grammatical  instruction  may  be  graduated  and  adapted, 
by  oral  instruction  and  reference  to  the  grammar,  or  by  gram- 
matical illustrations  attached  to  every  page  of  the  book  which 
is  used  for  the  daily  lessons.  The  books,  indeed,  which  Mr. 
Cubi  has  himself  published,  will  aflbrd  excellent  manuals  for 
this  purpose,  by  simply  omitting  more  or  less  of  the  notes  at  the 
foot  of  each  page,  till  a  second  perusal,  when  the  student  will 
have  become  prepared  for  a  more  minute  application  of  the  rules 
and  principles  of  grammar. 
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The  followtng  is  the  author's  exposttion  of  the  differeoce  be- 
tween his  own  method  and  that  of  the  advocates  of  literal  trans- 
lation. Our  extracts  are  made  at  wide  intervals  from  the  pages 
of  the  pamphlet,  and  give  but  an  imperfect  view  of  the  method 
proposed.  Should  opportunity  allow,  we  shall  enter  in  a  future 
number  on  a  particular  consideration  of  some  of  the  arguments 
advanced  by  Mr.  Cubi  in  support  of  his  system.  At  present, 
we  must  leave  with  our  readers  the  following  passages,  which 
serve  at  once  to  show  the  clearness  of  the  writer's  views  of  his 
subject,  the  profound  attention  which  he  has  bestowed  on  it, 
and  his  ability  to  treat  of  its  minutest  connexions  with  a  force 
and  originality  of  conception,  which  are  seldom  brought  to  the 
iove^igation  of  grammatical  topics.  Two  other  characteristics 
of  the  production  before  us  it  would  be  unjust  to  pass  without 
notice.  Of  these,  one  consists  in  the  singular  accuracy  and  fa- 
cility of  the  style — a  very  favourable  indication  both  of  talent 
and  of  industry  on  the  part  of  the  writer,*  and  contributing  to  in- 
spire a  confidence  in  his  views  of  a  subject  in  which  he  is  so  ev- 
idently a  practical  proficient.  A  higher  trait  of  merit  in  this 
production  is  the  manly  calmness  of  the  author's  tone,  on  a  sub- 
ject in  which  he  is  a  party  deeply  concerned,  and  about  which 
there  has  been  not  a  little  of  that  peculiar  kind  of  excitement  in 
which  literary  disputants  so  oAen  indulge. 

*  In  regard  to  languages,  we  may  freely  say,  that  all  the  systems 
which  have  been  proposed  by  Locke,  Sterling,  Du  Marsais,  Fre- 
mont, Radonvilliers,  fioisjermin,  and  others,  are  essentially  the 
same  as  those  which  have  been  followed  for  centuries  past.  In 
the  latter,  grammar  is  learned  before ;  in  the  former,  it  is  insisted 
that  grammar  should  be  learned  after,  a  language  has  been  ac- 
quired. To  this  end  they  propose  interlineary  translations,  strict- 
ly and  rigourously  literal,  of  some  books  written  in  the  language 
itself.  Voltaire,  and  afler  him,  Dufief  and  others,  are  of  the  same 
opinion  in  regard  to  grammar.  They  propose,  however,  that  in- 
stead of  studying  a  language  through  the  medium  of  interlineary 
translation,  an  entire  dictionary  be  committed  to  memory. 

'  He  that  has  attended  to  the  nature  of  language,  and  reasons 
philosophically  on  ideas,  and  on  the  signs  which  represent  them, 
will  not  find  much  difficulty  in  assenting  to  the  opinion  of  these 
men.  It  is  an  irrefragable  maxim,  that  grammar  is,  and  must  be, 
subsequent  to  language,  as  rhetoric  is  to  eloquence,  or  logic  to 
reasoning.  But  that  rhetoric  should  be  learned  after  we  are  be- 
come eloquent,  logic  after  we  are  good  reasoners,  or  the  rules  of 

*  Mr.  Cubi*s  native  language,  at  our  readers  may  have  inferred  horn  bit 
name,  is  the  Spanbh. 
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any  science  after  we  are  proficients  in  the  seience  itself,  is  a  doc- 
trine to  which  we  cannot  subscribe.  It  strikes  us,  that,  as  a  gen- 
eral principle,  it  would  defeat  the  very  end  for  which  tmprovementii 
in  shortening  the  '  road  to  knowledge '  are  made.  For  we  know 
not  of  any  other  means  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  any  science 
whatever,  than  the  full  and  lucid  explanations  of  instructers  and 
books,  directing  us  to  conceive  right,  and  practise  well,  the  sci- 
ence itself.  This  is  what  we  understand  by  rule,  applied  to  any 
study  whatsoever;  and  rule,  thus  understood,  is  of  absolute  neces- 
sity to  any  one  but  a  sublime  genius. 

'  As,  however,  the  science  of  translating  or  understanding  a  for- 
eign language,  has  been  enoneously  supposed  merely  to  consist  in 
exchanging  sounds,  it  is  therefore  concluded,  that  if  the  labour  of 
making  these  exchanges  be  shortened,  the  time  in  obtaining  the 
power  of  translating  must  also  be  shortened.  Let  the  equivalent 
meaning,  it  is  said,  be  put  under  each  and  every  word  of  a  phrase 
or  sentence,  and  the  student  has  nothing  to  do  but  read,  and '  chc" 
tnin/aisant,*  towards  an  acquaintance  with  grammar,  learn  to 
translate  with  ease  and  rapidity.*  Far  be  it  from  us  to  keep  from 
the  hands  of  the  student  any  auxiliaries  which  will  aid  him  in  ac- 
complishing his  task,  whatever  it  be,  in  a  shorter  period  than  usual, 
if,  by  this  new  auxiliary,  it  can  be  as  well  accomplished.  But  we 
think,  that  by  the  present  system,  the  task  of  translating  must  ne- 
cessarily be  indUtindly  and  superficially,  and  as  a  consequence,  we 
may  add,  sUwIif  accomplished. 

*  In  the  Colleges  at  Niort  and  Condom,  we  hnouj  itto  be  a  facf, 
and  as  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  throughout  all  the 
primary  Colleges  in  France,  before  the  Revolution,  learners  began 
the  study  of  I^tin  by  the  system  of  interlineary  translation.  The 
teacher  repeated  a  certain  given  quantity  of  Latin  words  of  the 
Epitome  UisioruB  Sacra,  in  their  original  order,  ^  and  with  their 
corresponding  meaning  in  French.  The  pupih  copied  wliat  the 
teachers  dictated,  and  thus  they  studied  their  lesson.  In  process 
of  time,  it  was  thought  that  this  was  a  superficial  mode,  and  a  vo- 
cabulary was  accordingly  attached  to  the  Epitome  Historue  Sacra, 
Since  that  time,  1784  to  1790,  this  vocabulary  has  superseded  the 
interlineary  translation,  and  the  students  have  been  supposed  to 
make  more  rapid  and  satisfactory  progress  than  when  the  system 
of  closely  literal  translation  was  followed.  It  must,  however,  be 
observed,  that  a  previous  knowledge  of  some  principles  of  gram- 
mar, which  any  boy  of  common  capacity  could  in  six  weeks  attain, 
was,  and  is,  required. 

*  ^Tbos  in  the  Hamtltoman  method  [Interlineary  transTationJ  a  good  deal  of 
grammar  necessarily  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind,  ehemmfauant,  as  it  does 
m  the  vernacular  tongue,  without  any  rule  at  all,  and  merely  by  habit.  — Sd- 
inbtn-gk  BevUw,  June,  18Q6 ;  voL  xliv,  No.  87,  page  66. 
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'  Haviug  thus  given  our  opinion  ib  regard  to  the  various  modes 
followed  and  proposed,  to  teach  languages,  and  having  conclud- 
ed that  to  learn  them,  rule  and  practice  must  go  hand  in  hand,  we 
shall  hrtefly  sketch  our  idea  of  a  plan  by  which  this  may,  accord- 
ing to  our  humble  opinion,  be  in  some  measure  accomplished. 

^  The  method  consists  in  translating,  writing,  and  speaking  the 
language  we  wish  to  learn  ;  first  by  rule  and  practice,  abandon- 
ing the  rule,  as  we  make  nearer  and  nearer  approaches  to  per- 
fection in  practice.  At  present  we  shall  state  the  plan  in  re- 
gard to  translation  only,  a  specimen  of  which,  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  languages,  is  annexed  to  this  pamphlet.*  In  taking  a  view 
of  the  various  branches  into  which  the  learning  of  lanjguages  is 
divided,  we  find  that  translation  is,  after  all,  the  most  important, 
as  upon  it  are  founded  all  the  rest.  We  shall,  however,  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  observations,  offer  a  few  hints,  crude  and  in- 
digested, on  pursuing  the  study  of  language  afler  some  skill  in 
translation  has  been  obtained. 

'  Our  impression  is,  that  the  great  secret  of  acquiring  a  power 
of  translating  foreign  idioms  in  their  true  spirit  and  with  rapidity, 
consists  in  tracing,  or  gathering  by  induction,  the  general  rules 
of  a  language  from  the  particulars  on  which  they  are  founded, 
and  at  the  same  time  preventing  the  language  itself,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  having  any  interference  with  the  tongue  through 
which  we  begin  to  learn  it.  So  far  grammars  and  dictionaries 
are  of  absolute  necessity  ;  but  they  must  be  considered  as  mere 
auxiliaries,  and  the  language  itself  as  the  chief  instrument  of  its 
acquisition.  We  therefore  think  that  individuals  should  com- 
mence learning  a  foreign  language  by  translating  pieces,  the 
contents  and  style  of  which  would  be  proportioned  to  the  com- 
prehension of  the  student,  if  written  in  his  own  mother  tongue. 
in  translating,  he  should  be  made  acquainted  with  the  hi^ory 
of  every  word,  grammatically  considered,  and  with  its  meaning 
as  compared  with  the  equivdent  in  his.  own  language.  As  soon 
as  the  exemplification  of  any  grammatical  rule  should  be  pro- 
duced by  the  language  itself,  facilities  ought  to  be  afforded  him 
to  trace  the  principle  upon  which  it  is  founded.  No  peculiarity 
of  idiom  ought  to  be  left  unnoticed  ;  each  should  be  explained  and 
translated  both  literally  and  freelv,  that  the  student  may,  through 
it,  conceive  the  idea  conveyed.  On  no  occasion  should  the  mean- 
ing of  any  sentence  be  c(mcewed  far  the  student ;  but  he  should 
himself,  vrith  every  aid  possible,  conceive  it  by  inference,  or  in 
other  words  through  the  medium  of  his  own  understanding.  For 
we  should  always  bear  in  mind  that  the  moment  a  translation  is 
given,  the  student  does  not  understand  the  meaning  through  the 

*  These  two  specimens  were  kindly  furnished  us  by  two  competent  gen- 
Uemen,  a  few  days  after  a  conversaUon  held  with  them  on  the  subject  of^this 
mode. 
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origintil,  but  is  in  much  the  same  case  as  if  he  read  Homer  and 
Yirffil  in  Pope's  and  Dryden's  translations. 

^  In  learning  Latin  or  Greek,  young  students  not  only  reap  the 
^eat  advantage  of  becoming  acquainted  with  languages  which 
are  second  to  none  in  elegance,  richness,  grandeur,  and  sublim- 
ity, but  which  afterwards  render  the  study  of  the  Italian,  Span- 
ish, and  French  easy  of  acquisition.  Compelled  to  gather  the 
sense  of  those  languages  from  the  peculiar  connection  of  words 
and  their  various  modifications,^  the  students  train  themselves  to 
habits  of  metaphysical  investigation,  and  their  power  of  percep- 
tion becomes  greatly  quickened.  These  are  inestimable  advan- 
tages, and  these  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  induce  us  to  think 
that  no  good  Latin  or  Greek  scholar  ever  enlisted  in  the  band  of 
those  who  declaim  against  the  propriety  of  introducing  these  lan- 
guages into  the  nysiem  of  modem  education.  £very  mode  of 
teaching  them  which  tends  to  diminish  these  advantages,  loses^ 
in  our  view,  half  its  merits. 

'  We  are  therefore  encouraged  to  propose  the  following  plan 
of  a  book,  which  we  think  would  afford,  we  know  not  how  efiectu- 
ally ,  the  advantages  of  rule  and  practice  in  the  manner  we  have 
explained.*  The  book  is  supposed  to  be  the  first  that  should  be 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  student. 

^  A  collection  of  about  150  pages  of  well  selected  pieces  in  the 
language  we  wish  to  learn  should  be  made,  and  arranged  pro- 
gressively according  to  their  difficulty.  At  the  bottom  of  every 
page  a  short  but  clear  explanation  or  every  grammatical  point 
exemplified  in  the  text  should  be  given  ;  and  every  peculiarity 
of  idiom,  nicety  of  expression,  and  subtilty  of  language  fiilly  elu- 
cidated. It  is  apparent  that  in  this  manner  the  student  would 
practically  learn  the  rules  of  grammar  and  the  difierence  of  idi- 
om. He  would,  as  we  said,  deduce  firom  the  language  itself  the 
rules,  and  by  them  become  acquainted  with  the  original,  firom 
which  the  rules  themselves  were  drawn.*]* 

'  Those  who  have  learned  a  foreign  tongue,  if  they  have  at  aH 
attended  to  the  operations  of  their  own  minds,  will  have  expe- 
rienced the  great  disadvantage  of  having  the  words  in  the  ori- 

*  *  The  plan  has  already  been  adapted  to  the  Spanbh  and  French,  for  those 
who  speak  English.  However  imperfect  these  hooks  may  have  been,  in  the 
execution  of  we  design,  their  success,  and  the  increased  demand  for  them, 
strengthens  us  in  the  belief,  that  the  plan  is  not  altogether  unworthy  of  more 
extensive  trial.— -Oc^  7*he  author  alludes  to  his  excellent  publications  ^  the  TVa- 
ductew  Frangois,  (See  Journal  JVo,  2!T,)  and  a  corresponding  work  in  the 
iSjpanish  language. 

\  <  We  suppose  also,  particularly  in  transpositive  languages,  that  those  cases 
which  do  not  di£fer  in  modification,  should  at  first  be  maiked ;  and  verbs  also, 
that  they  may  be  easily  distin^ished  from  the  other  parts  of  speech,  particu> 
larly  from  adjectives  and  participles,  to  which  they  often  bear  a  very  close  te^ 
semblance. 
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ginal  and  tkeir  equivalenU  immediaiely  befiiie  the  eye.  Tkas 
prevents  the  faculty  of  impressing  things  on  our  understanding^ 
from  beinfl  exercised  upon  the  original  words  that  are  to  be  re- 
Viembered  ;  and  supersedes  at  once  the  necessity  of  atlenticA. 
On  going  to  a  dictionary  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The  studeol 
carries  the  word  in  his  mind,  which  he  must  either  repeat  or 
vetain  with  caution,  that  its  signification  may  be  obtained  bj 
the  first  attempt*  The  signification  thus  gathered  is  intimateljr 
connected  with  the  object  the  foreign  word  represents,  as  thui 
alone  occupies  the  mind  through  all  the  process  of  search  and 
comparison. 

^  It  is,  however,  well  known,  that  no  dictionary  can  contain 
every  term,  both  proper  and  common,  primitive  and  derivative, 
which  the  student  has  a  right  to  find.  Nor  can  any  one  deny 
that  there  is  some  inconvenieiK^e  attending  the  handling  of  a  lex- 
icon, and  the  consumption  of  time  in  mere  mechanical  labour,  in 
looking  over  page  ader  page,  until  the  desired  word  is  found. 
£very  word,  therefore,  without  exception,  contained  in  the  selec- 
tion, fiilly  analyzed,  and  explained  with  one,  two,  or  more  mean- 
ings, should  be  attached  in  the  form  of  a  smaU  vocabulary  to  the 
book  itself.  Thus  the  student  would,  without  much  difficulty  of 
search,  trace  every  word  to  its  origin,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
would  become  acquainted  with  its  true  signification.  If  he  felt  a 
desire  to  trace  the  word  through  its  various  ramifiecUions  either 
of  case,  tense,  person,  or  mood,  no  obstacle  would  impede  his 
course,  no  intricacy  beset  his  path.  Acquainted  with  the  origin 
of  the  word,  he  could  go  to  any  grammar^  and  have  his  difficult 
ti^s  inunediately  settled. 

'  From  this  it  is  abundantly  plain,  that  with  all  the  aid  afforded 
to  the  student,  still  he  must  find  the  meaning  c^  the  original  him* 
self,  still  he  must  infer,  from  the  varied  and  intricate  combination 
of  words  the  sense  of  the  author.  We  know,  by  experience,  that 
afler  a  student  has  gone  through  a  hook  of  this  kind,  he  has  be-> 
come  practically  acquainted  with  grammar,  and  is  prepared  to 
read,  without  much  difficulty,  any  jother  work  with  the  assistancs 
of  a  dictionary  alone.t 

Thus  fiir  will  the  book  we  propose  advance  the  student ;  but 
if  he  feel  anxious  to  proceed  farther,  he  should  immediately  write 

*  *  We  suppose,  the  whole  time,  that  the  student  may  or  may  not,  as  the  ia- 
structer  thinks  proper,  use  a  grammar.  But  we  insist  upon  his  not  advancing 
in  theory  without  practice ;  or  practice  without  theory.  Hence  in  the  ex- 
planatory notes  frequent  reference  should  he  made  to  some  standard  grammar, 
that  by  constantly  studying  the  regular  declensions  of  nouns,  the  corrugations 
of  verbs,  and  the  rules  of  syntax,  the  student  may  by  degrees  fix  them  firmly 
|Q  his  mind. 

t  *  After  the  student  has  ^^e  dirough  the  book  proposed,  the  teacher  may 
select  any  other  in  the  foreign  language  he  may  thmk  proper. 
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exerciites  on  all  the  rules  he  has  practkaBy  ac<]|ttired  ;  *  and  en^- 
deayour,  by  every  exertion  possible  to  carry  in  his  mind  the  words 
of  the  original.  Thus  his  mind  will,  by  degrees,  insensibly  op- 
erate in  the  language  he  wishes  to  learn,  and  the  language  itself 
become  identifi^  with  his  own  ideas. 

'  After  having  been  practising  for  a  short  time  on  the  exer- 
cises of  the  grammar,  it  should  be  the  peculiar  care  both  of  the 
teaeher  and  student  to  carry  on  their  discourse  in  the  language 
taught.  Here  we  must  indeed  express  our  surprise  and  aston- 
ishment that  even  good  teachers  should  abandon  this  practice  in 
the  ancient  languages,  a  practice,  which,  when  well  considered, 
IS  of  incalculal^  {^vantage.  During  this  exercise  no  consid- 
eration should  induce  the  teacher  to  translate  the  sentences  which 
are  not  understood  ;  f  repetion  and  explanation  should  at  all 
times  be  substituted.  On  the  other  hand,  the  student  should,  by 
every  mental  effort  possible,  endeavour  to  conceive  the  words  in 
the  language  he  wii^es  to  learn.  No  study,  whatever  it  be,  can, 
in  our  opinion,  afford  a  greater  facility  than  this  for  entering  with 
rapidity  into  the  spirit  of  the  new  tongue. 

^  We  have  supposed  that  translation,  or  reading,  in  the  origi- 
nal, pieces  more  and  more  difficult,  has  been  all  along  kept  up  ; 
and  consider  the  student  now,  as  having  gone  through  the  exer- 
cises in  the  grammar.  He  must  then  come  to  the  conclusion, 
that  his  object  is  to  write  and  speak  the  language  as  an  acconn 
piished  native,  and  that  his  knowledge  of  it  will  always  be  mea- 
sured by  this  standard.  Now  we  think  that  this  end  is  attaina- 
ble ;  not,  however,  without  much  difficulty.  It  will  be  observed 
that  our  great  aim  in  the  plan  proposed,  has  been  to  lead  the 
student  by  degrees  to  think,  and  conceive  ideas,  in  the  language 
he  wishes  to  know.;];  The  genius  of  a  nation  is  embodied  in 
their  language  ;  and  the  peculiarities  of  their  character,  in  their 
peculiarities  of  expressioii.  As  soon  as  the  student  is  possessed 
of  the  power  of  understanding  any  language,  he  becomes  pos- 

* '  There  are  many  excellent  works  in  which  the  advantage  of  rules,  and  ex* 
ercises  npon  them,  i?  to  be  found.  Yet  we  know  not  of  a  Greek  or  Latin  Gram- 
mar, which  comprises  these  two  advantages.  In  Latin  this  is  generally  sup- 
plied by  Adam's  Grammar,  and  Malr's  Introduction ;  in  Greek,  by  Valpy's  or 
the  Gloucester  Greek  Grammar,  by  Damphoux's  translation  of  Burnouf,  or  Ev- 
erett's translation  of  Buttmann,  and  Neilson's  Exercises. 

t  *  When  we  speak  of  sentences,  we  do  not  mean  to  include  separate  words. 
The  signification  of  these,  if  not  understood,  may  be  given  ;  but  the  sense  of 
the  wm>le  sentence  must  be  inferred  by  the  student,  except  on  very  rare  occa- 
sions. 

t  *  We  have  always  thought  that  what  is  called  a  genius  for  languages  con- 
sists in  having  a  mat  facility  in  conceiving  ideas^  and  in  dwelling  on  them,  in 
any  language,  as  &r  as  our  knowledge  of  it  is  extended,  without  the  interference 
of  any  other  known  at  the  time. 
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seflsed  alflo  of  the  pow6r  of  conceiving  the  pecnlimr  genius  of  the 
people  who  speak  it ;  and  bj  practice  he  wiM  use  their  language 
as  themselves. 

'  To  facilitate  this  important  object,  the  student,  after  beoonuig 
practically  and  theoretically  acquainted  with  grammar  and  trans- 
lation ;  and  after  haTin^,  in  some  measure,  acquired  a  power  of 
thinking  with,  and  uttering  the  words  he  has  acquired,  should 
select  pieces  the  most  admired  for  perspicuity  and  el^rance  of 
style,  of  the  most  polished  writers  in  that  language.     We  shmll 
suppose,  to  illustrate  our  idea,  Herodotus  and  Xenophon  in 
GrfMik ;  Cicero  and  Livy  in  Latin ;  Buffon  and  MasitiJUMi  in 
French  ;  Cerrantes  and  Solis  in  Spanish.     A  paragraph  in  one 
of  these  authors  should  be  transcribed  and  weU  digested,  that 
the  student  may  feel  all  the  beauty  of  the  diction.     Then  he 
should  exercise  himself  in  arranging  the  words  contained  in  the 
paragraph  in  every  variety  of  mm  elegant  or  inelegant,  that 
would  grammatically  convey  the  same  i&as. 

*  During  this  exercise  the  operations  of  the  student's  miml  are 
constantly  carried  on  in  the  language  of  those  authors ;  *  their 
expressions  and  their  manner  of  arrangement  become  fixed  in 
his  mttBory ,  and  by  a  comparison  of  t^  various  constnictioBs, 
his  taste  will  soon  become  elegant  and  polished.  After  he  has 
thus  practised  for  a  few  montlu,  it  is  not  expected  that  he  will 
write  like  Cicero  or  Massillon  ;  but  he  will  write  in  the  true 
spirit  of  their  language,  and  by  practice  in  composition,  he  will 
become,  to  say  the  least,  their  worthy  disciple.f 


*  *  The  only  evidence  we  cm  have  of  our  being  well  vetsed  in  a  foreign  lan- 
guage is,  to  have  obtained  the  power  of  co 
as  far  as  our  mind  is  capable  of  operating. 


guage  is,  to  have  obtained  the  power  of  conceiving  ideas  and  thinking  with  it, 
*■  >  of  oper 


t  <  We  must  here  remark,  that  converging  upon  the  subject  of  language,  with 
Professor  Kingsley,  of  Yale  College,  in  New  Haven,  he  mentionedto  us  this 
last  plan  of  transcription  as  of  great  importance.  At  that  time  he  had  already 
experienced  its  utility,  and  were  happy  to  find  that  it  hid  tttracted  Ae  at- 
tention of  so  skilful  and  profound  a  linguist,  and  that  it  had  merited  his  appro- 
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INTELLIGENCE. 


EUROPEAN   UNIVERSITIES. 

Preliminary   QuoZf/ieo/uma  for  Professional  Study. 

[The  followiog  interestiDg  intelligence  is  extracted  from  the  work  mentioa* 
ed  at  the  commencement  of  our  present  number.  The  author  alludes  to  the  dis- 
advantages arising  from  the  want  of  a  standard  of  preliminary  requisitions  for 
students  entering  en  the  professional  departments  of  eduoatioo,  at  the  UBiver* 

'  »  of  Scotland.] 


It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  upon  the  rery  superficial  education  too  often  ob* 
served  in  those  who  are  entering  upon  the  study  of  the  learned  prof^^ssions ;  it 
is  already  sufficiently  known  ;  and  it  is  only  to  be  desired,  that  this  acknow- 
edged  inferiority,  when  compared  with  the  practice  of  continental  schools, 
shmild  be  remedied  as  soon  and  as  completely  as  possible^  'in  France  the  regu- 
ulatioQs  upon  this  point  are  very  strict;  ibr  no  student  can  possibly  roatricafate 
or  take  his  inscriptions  in  any  of  the  Faculties  ofHieology,  Law,  Medicine,  or 
Science,  without  beine  at  least  Bachelor  of  Letters,  and,  in  the  Faculty  of  Med- 
icine, also  Bachelor  ot^ioiences.  Such  being  the  system,  he  comes  to  the 
stiK^  of  bis  profession  under  advantaees  which  the  great  body  of  students  in  a 
Scottish  university  do  not  possess.  To  obtain  a  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine 
in  this  country,  for  instance,  no  previous  course  of  study  is  required  ;  no  cer- 
tiiicate  of  capacity  is  demanded ;  no  inquiry  into  the  attainments  of  the  aspi- 
rant is  ever  made  or  thought  of;  the  whole  test  of  ability  consists  in  one  or  two 
^xaminatioos  at  the  dose  of  bis  petied  of  study ;  and  how  far  these  are  a 
test  of  ability  considerable  doubts  must  always  be  entertained.  In  the  mean 
lime,  all  literary  acquirements  not  exactly  connected  with  the  study  in  which 
1m  is  engaged  are  altowed  to  languish  or  be  overlooked. 

It  being  allowed  on  all  hands,  then,  that  this  deficiency  in  the  system  of 
preparatory  education  for  the  learned  professions  does  exist,  the  great  question 
eomes  to  be,  in  what  manner  is  the  defect  to  be  remedied  ?  Is  it  to  be  reme- 
died by  rendering  it  coropulsatory  on  students  to  follow  a  previous  course  of 
study,  or  ought  a  certain  series  <H  examination  to  be  instituted,  which  every 
student  must  undergo  before  being  permitted  to  matriculate  ?  A  previous  fixed 
coure  of  study,  it  is  to  be  feared,  could  not  easily  be  effected  in  this  country^ 
and  indeed  might  be  accounted  a  hardship,  as  it  would  oblige  young  men,  who, 
perhaps,  could  but  ill  afford  the  expense,  to  make  a  longer  stay  in  the  large  towns 
where  the  universities  are  situated ;  while,  in  the  minor  towns,  the  public 
academies  or  scliools  could  not  always  afford  the  means  of  fulfilling  the 
cooditions  required.  In  France,  where  the  previous  literary  courses  ne- 
cessary for  obtaining  a  Bachelorship  or  Mastership  of  Letters  are  fixed, 
this  is  not  the  case  ;  Tor,  from  the  scholastic  system  oi  that  country,  the  col- 
leges are  so  generally  distributed,  that  there  is  no  town  of  any  size  which 
does  not  possess  an  establishment  where  a  certain  number  of  courses  are  giv« 
CD,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the  classes  proposed  by  the  university  can  be 
attended.  In  Great  Britain,  however,  it  isf  ar  otherwise.  There  are  many  excel* 
lent  schools  scattered  over  the  country  ;  but,  being  all  private  or  independent, 
their  courses  of  education  depend  solely  on  the  will  of  their  teachers  or 
founders,  and  cannot  be  regulated  by  any  decision  of  the  higher  Faculties^ 
Such  being  the  case  then,  some  other  means  of  bringing  about  the  desired  ob- 
ject ought  to  be  adopted,  and  none  appears  better  than  a  rigid  examination  in- 
to the  literary  acquvements  of  young  men  before  allowing  them  to  matricu- 
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late.  In  this  way  they  have  it  in  their  power  to  foDow  their  pievioiis  Utaraiy 
studies  in  the  manner  most  oooTenient  to  themselves;  it  being  only  neceasary* 
in  this  examination,  to  prove  tliat  they  have  Ibliowed  them  with  such  socceas 
and  advanta^  as  to  entitle  them  to  enter  upon  those  studies,  the  practiee  of 
which  is  to  mrm  the  after  business  and  occupation  of  their  lives. 

In  the  universities  of  Italy  and  Germany,  in  ceneral,  the  same  attentSoo  is 
paid  to  preliminary  education  as  in  France,  and  in  some  it  is  very  complete. 
In  the  Austro- Italian  universities,  before  a  student  commence  his  studies  for 
obtaining  a  de«ree  of  Doctor  in  the  learned  professions,  he  must  follow  a  two 
years'  philosophical  course,  (9hidto  biennaleJUosofico,)  in  which  tiie  classes 
are  arranged  as  follows : — 

Fir9t  year. — Relinous  Instruction,  Theoretical  Philosophy,  Elementary 
Mathematics,  Latin  Philology. 

Second  year, — Religious  Instruction,  Moral  Philosophy,  Theoretical  and  Ex- 
perimental Physics,  Latin  Philology.  (Protpetto  degh  studH  ddP  Imf.  12. 
Unwenita  di  Padova.) 

In  the  university  of  Pisa,  a  rej^ular  preliminary  course  of  study  is  not  de- 
manded ;  but  every  student,  before  matriculating,  must  diow  certificates  of 
good  behaviour,  and  give  proofs  of  proficiency  in  the  Latin  language  and  in 
rtietoric.  For  this  purpose  he  must  appear  on  the  7th  of  November,  before  the 
Director,  to  undergo  an  examination  upon  his  knowledge  of  these  branches  of 
science,  by  the  professors  of  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  Lo^c,  and  Metapbyacs  ; 
after  passing  which,  he  is  allowed  to  matriculate.* 

In  Geneva,  the  regulations  upon  this  point  are  also  veryprecise ;  for  instance, 
to  be  admitted  to  the  study  of  Jaw,  a  person  must  have  followed  pieliminary 
studies  in  the  faculties  of  Belles  Lettres,  and  Philosophy,  after  which  the  acade- 
my gives  him  leave  to  matriculate.  Upon  the  same  principle,  the  title  of  Master 
of  Arts,  obtained  in  any  foreign  university,  entitles  its  possessor  at  once  to  ea- 
ter upon  the  study  of  law  in  Geneva. 

That  all  these  regulations  concerning  preliminary  education  are  attended 
with  great  benefit  cannot  be  denied.  The  more  the  mind  of  the  student  is 
opened  before  entering  upon  the  regular  study  of  his  profession,  the  more  ca- 
pable will  he  be  of  acquiring  a  true  knowledge  and  just  conception  both  of  its 
theory  and  practice ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  will  be  able  to  appreciate  th« 
full  value  of  the  instruction  he  receives,  when  he  comes  to  apply  it  to  what,  in 
his  subsequent  researches,  he  may  himself  observe. 


HIGH   SCHOOL   FOR  YOUNQ   LADIES   AT   GREENFJELDy   MASS. 

An  association  of  gentlemen  have  recently  purchased  the  very  eligible  man- 
sion and  grounds  in  this  village,  heretofore  owned  by  Col.  Root,  wiui  the  In- 
tention of  devoting  them  to  the  purposes  of  an  institution  to  be  designated  as 
above. 

The  proprietors  have  observed  with  interest  the  progress  of  public  sentiment 
on  the  subject  of  female  education ;  and  they  are  convinced  that  any  expense 
in  assembling  facilities  for  the  formation  of  the  minds  and  characters  of  young 
ladies,  will  be  met  by  ample  and  generous  patronage.  Under  this  impresaioa 
they  have  taken  up  their  design ;  and  in  the  same  spirit  they  will  proceed  to 
lis  completion. 

The  house,  of  which  a  sketch  wiD  soon  be  given  to  the  public,  is  spacious 

•  Oito»»  Bcise,  errter  theil,  s.  291. 
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mnd  built  ia  a  style  of  superior  elegance,  aflbrding  accommodations  for  boarding 
»nd  lodging  the  principal  and  his  assistants  with  from  40  to  60  scholars.  A 
contemplated  addition  will  accommodate  30  more.  Ample  conveniences  for 
the  school  are  likewise  included.  The  situation  is  airy  and  delightful,  com- 
manding a  beautiiul  view  of  surrounding  scenery.  A  ride  of  twenty  miles 
through  some  of  the  finest  lands  on  the  Connecticut,  separates  it  from  the  db- 
tinguished  literary  institutions  at  Northampton  and  Amherst. 

Col.  Root,  the  former  proprietor,  and  still  sharing  in  the  capital,  has  consent- 
ed to  become  the  steward  of  the  establishment,  and  the  utmost  confidence  is 
reposed  in  the  kind  and  maternal  treatment  which  every  pupil  will  experience 
in  his  family.  It  is  expected  that  every  scholar  from  abroad,  will  l>oard  at  the 
institution,  and  be  always  under  the  parental  oversight  of  the  instracters. 

The  department  of  instruction  will  be  filled  by  a  principal  with  one  or  more 
assistants  in  the  regular  branches  of  English  education,  a  native  teacher  of  the 
French,  also  qualified  to  instruct  in  the  Italian  or  Spanish  language,  a  teacher 
in  Music,  another  in  Drawing,  Painting,  and  Ornamental  Needle- work,  and  « 
another  in  Penmanship.  The  proprietors  conceive  themselves  particularly 
fi>rtuiiQte  in  having  secured  for  their  principal  the  Rev.  Hknry  Joives,  a  grad- 
uate of  Yale  College,  of  whose  character  and  talents  they  have  received  full 
satisfaction.    Teachers  in  Music  and  in  Penmanship  are  likewise  engaged. 

A  word  respectinjg  the  general  course  of  education  to  be  pursued.  In  the 
various  branches  ofnatural  science,  the  most  approved  authors  will  be  studied, 
and  illustrated  at  successive  recitations,  as  the  subjects  may  require,  in  the  way 
of  experimental  lectures  and  demonstrations.  The  more  abstract  sciences  will 
be  pursued  so  far  as  they  promise  a  happ^  influence  in  forming  the  female 
mind,  and  preparing  it  for  the  various  duties  of  life.  Individuals  designed  to 
qualify  themselves  for  the  business  of  instruction  will  be  conducted  as  far  in 
these  branches  as  they  may  desire.  But  we  are  willing  to  say  that  the  char^ 
acter  of  the  institution  will  be  rather  literary  than  scientific.  In  our  judgment 
the  most  important  of  all  acquisitions  for  a  young  lady,  is  a  correct,  unamcted 
and  graceful  use  of  our  own  language,  both  in  conversation  and  composition. 
To  this  end  the  attention  of  our  pupils  will  not  ber  limited  to  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  rules.  The  accurate  and  precise  use  of  words  will  be  constantly  iQ> 
culcated  ;  the  standard  authors  in  English  literature  will  be  critically  read  and 
analysed ;  a  library  embracing  the  best  models  of  style  shall  be  alwajrs  acces- 
sible, and  frequent  exercises  in  composition  will  be  required. 

A  due  regard  will  be  paid  to  the  religious  and  social  habits,  the  manners  and 
genera)  deportment  of  the  pupils. 

Elijah  Alvord,  Franklin  Ripley,  E.  A.  Gould,  H.  G.  Newcomb,  Committee 
of  the  Association.— 6V«en/ieU,  May  19, 1828.— Green/ie/d  G<u, 


HIGH    SCHOOL   OF   BRIDGEPORT,   CONN. 

Thb  institution  was  founded  by  the  first  Bridgeport  district  in  the  autumn 
of  1827,  with  the  view  of  giving  a  higher  character  to  'public  school  instruc- 
tion, than  it  has  sustained  in  Connecticut  for  some  >  ears  past.  In  its  general  plan 
it  copies  the  New-York  High  School,  which  was  taken  for  a  model.  Thepe  are 
two  departments — one  for  boys,  and  one  for  girls,  under  the  direction  of  a  prin- 
cipal and  assistant  in  each.  The  studies  pursued  are  intended  to  embrace  the 
various  branches  of  English  education  necessary  to  prepare  youth  for  the  ac- 
tive pursuits  of  future  Ufe.     Number  of  pupils  from  200  to  240. 

VOL.    IJI. NO.  VIII.  62 
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INFANT   SCHOOLS   IN   PHILADELFUIA. 

The  first  annual  report  of  the  Infant  SchocA  Society  of  Philadelphia  has  beea 
isBued. 

After  considerable  search,  to  no  purpose,  for  a  building  for  the  accommfxla- 
tion  of  a  school,' the  Board,  on  the  first  of  October  last,  opened  the  firrt  infimt 
school  in  Philadelphia,  in  a  room  in  Chester  street,  which  was  loaned  by  the 
controllers  of  the  public  schools,  until  some  better  and  more  permanent  sitoa- 
tion  could  be  procured.  Fifty  eight  children  were  received  on  the  first  day. 
The  following  is  a  statement  of  the  gradual  increase  of  scholars : — 

October,  150 

November,         28 

December,  21 

January,  26 

February,  15 

240 
being  the  whole  number  now  registered. 

llie  number  of  attendants  has  varied  from  106  to  148.  Nineteen  have  been 
dismissed,  as  above  that  class  for  whom  this  charity  was  intended,  ^ix  have 
left  the  school,  principally  on  account  of  remote  residences,  and  three  have 
passed  from  time  to  eternity,  leaving  two  hundred  twelve.  These  children  are 
placed  under  the  care  of  a  male  and  female  teacher,  who  seem  particularly  fit- 
ted for  their  station,  by  the  Icindness  of  their  manners,  and  the  warm  interest 
they  discover  in  the  improvement,  comfort,  and  real  happiness  of  their  charge. 
On  the  first  sabbath  in  October,  a  Sunday  school  was  opened  by  Mr.  Bacon, 
(the  teacher,)  with  thirty  pupils,  which  number  has  increased  to  two  hundred. 
Sunday  schools,  as  connected  with  Infant  schools,  are  of  immense  importance, 
j  for  here  are  these  *  little  ones*  practically  taught  to  avoid  that  crying  sin  of  our 
land,  *  Sabbath  breaking.'  The  happy  countenances  of  these  children  will  be 
observed  by  every  one ;  they  are  happy,  because  the  authority  to  ivhich  they 
must  submit,  is  directed  by  sympathy,  and  in  acquiring  the  little  knowledge 
they  are  capable  of  attaining,  their  attention  is  not  required  for  a  longer  time 
than  it  can  be  exeried  without  fatigue.  Here,  the  education  of  the  heart  is 
particularly  attended  to ;  and  reasons  not  a  few  may  be  found  in  the  vicious 
propensities  of  manv  of  these  little  immortals,  for  the  establishment  of  Infant 
schools.  Stealing,  lyikig,  and  swearing,  were  prevailing  habits  of  many  of 
them,  when  introduced  to  the  school ;  but  so  far  as  your  Board  can  judge,  these 
evils  are  in  a  great  measure  corrected ;  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  (ao  natural 
to  the  human  breast,)  seems  to  have  given  place  to  forgiveness  of  inmries ;  for, 
it  is  no  uncommon  thing,  to  see  the  aggressor  and  aggrieved  cordially  embra- 
cing each  other,  a  few  minutes  after  the  supposed  ofl^nce  is  committed.  Com- 
mittees of  two  are  appointed  to  attend  at  the  school  daily ;  visits  among  the 
parents  have  been  generally  welcomed,  and  encouraging  accounts  of  the  im- 
provement of  the  children  -given. 

A  school  of  66  cokHired  chiklren  has  been  opened  in  Gaskill  street,  under  the 
instruction  of  a  competent  teacher. 

We  are  pleased  to  see  that  in  some  places,  the  public  aiUhorities  have  taken 
up  this  subject,  and  we  hope  that  in  our  city  and  liberties,  it  will  soon  be  en- 

§  rafted,  upon  the  system  of  public  schools ;  but,  until  then,  it  has  claims  upon 
ke  benevolence  of  our  citizens,  which  they  will  promptly  acknowledge  at  their 
first  visit  to  the  schools — ^mer,  Sund,  Seh,  Mag, 
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EDUCATION    IN    SOUTH    AMERICA. 

By  an  edict  of  1551  two  universities  were  granted  to  the  Colonies, — one  at 
Mexico,  the  other  at  Lima.  They  were  placed  under  the  immediate  inspec- 
tion of  the  bishops  and  the  appointed  officers  of  state.  Secondary  schools,  con- 
nected with  the  universities,  were  opened,  by  authority,  at  Bogota,  Quito,  Cus- 
co,  Caraccas,  Cordova,  and  Santiago.  The  latter  university  hsid  a  professorship 
of  Roman  and  Castilian  law,  and  a  teacher  of  church  music,  and  neither 
physician,  advocate,  nor  priest  could  graduate  without  a  knowledge  of  the  lat« 
tcr. 

At  the  university  of  Mexico,  the  mathematics  and  natural  sciences  were 
slightly  studied,  because  the  government  deemed  them  necessary  in  order  that 
die  mines  should  be  properly  explored.  There  was  not  a  public  school  known, 
for  the  instruction  of  children.  In  an  address  to  the  Columbian  Congress,  in  1825, 
upon  the  internal  condition  of  the  country,  it  was  said  that  in  the  course  of 
three  hundred  years,  Spain  had  not  founded  a  single  primary  school,  and  on 
that  day,  there  was  not  a  village  without  one.  In  tne  colleges  founded  by 
Spain  the  ignorance  of  the  pupils  was,  as  it  were,  guaranteed  by  that  of  the 
teachers,  -Who  knew  but  little  else  than  the  wretched  convent  Latin  of  the 
twelfth  century.  The  college  of  Caraccas,  toward  the  close  of  the  last  centu- 
ry, was  transformed  to  a  university  with  ten  or  twelve  professors,  employed 
as  follows : — Three  taught  Latin  enough  to  enable  the  student  to  resul  Mass  and 
Aristotle's  Physics ;  one  gave  lectures  upon  a  skeleton  of  wax;  five  taught 
theology  and  the  canonical  law,  and  one  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  St. 
Thomas's  doctrine  upon  the  immaculate  conception.  No  person  could  receive 
a  diploma  till  he  had  sworn  his  belief  in  this  dogma. 

In  1796  a  school  was  established  at  Buenos  Ayres  to  teach  lads  so  much  of 
mathematics  us  would  be  necessary  in  Navigation.  It  prospered  for  a  little 
while,  till  an  insulting  royal  edict  was  issued  to  dose  its  doors.  When  the  in- 
habitants of  Merida,  in  Venezuela,  petitioned  for  a  university,  the  answer  was, 
that  the  Spanish  colonists,  destined  by  nature  to  manual  labour  in  expbringthe 
mines,  had  no  occasion  for  scientific  information.  The  introduction  of  printing 
was  forbidden  under  the  severest  penalties.  Up  to  tlie  year  1800  there  were 
but  three  presses  in  all  Spanish  America ;  at  Mexico,  Lima,  and  Cordova,  and 
these  were  only  employal  to  multiply  the  royal  decrees  and  the  orders  of  the 
viceroys.  The  first  free  press  was  establbhed  at  Chili  in  1811  by  three  young 
men  from  New- York. — Boston  Statesm. 

Education  hP  ChUi. — Public  instruction  is  a  leading  object  with  the  govem- 
inent ;  but  in  so  short  a  time  they  have  been  able  to  accomplish  only  slight 
improvements  in  the  different  branches.  It  has  been  necessary  to  suggest  the 
elements  of  what  will  be  needed,  when  the  plan  of  primary  education  is  de- 
vebped,  capable  of  elevating  the  Republic  from  its  present  degraded  state. 
Complete  preparation  b  made  for  opening  a  model  school,  on  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  which  will  furnish  teachers  for  all  the  others  in  the  state. 

Scientific  education  also  needs  the  improvements  which  civilization  has  in- 
troduced in  our  age,  both  as  to  the  methods  of  study  and  the  selection  of  sci- 
ences. Something  has  already  been  done  in  this  respect,  and  much  may  be 
hoped  from  the  disposition  of  the  people  to  found  colleges,  and  dedicate  youth 
to  the  acquisition  of  good  learning.  The  institution  at  Talca  has  already  the 
means  of  establishing  one,  and  uiat  of  Curico,  is  engaged  in  forming  another. 
In  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  give  you  pleasure  to  know,  that  we  are  indebted 
for  most  of  its  funds  to  the  munificence  of  our  illustrious  compatriot,  the  Abb^ 
MoLiwA,  author  of  the  history  of  Chili,  who  has  brought  them  from  Italy  for 
this  worthy  purpose.  For  those  of  Conception  and  Coquimbo,  funds  have 
been  accumulated  sufficient  to  increase  the  number  of  professor's  chairs.    In 
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that  of  Saotiago  the  TOverament  lately  witnessed  the  threat  progress  of  die  pu- 
pils io  all  branches  of  scientific  education.— FFols&'s  Oag, 


PUBLIC   HIGH   SCHOOL   OF   SALEM. 

(From  the  Salem  Obterver  of  May  Bl.) 

The  foUowiDg  is  the  address  of  Stephen  C.  Phillips,  E^.,  Chairman  of  llio 
School  Committee,  delivered  at  the  Town  Hall  on  Saturday  last,  at  the  dose  of 
the  interesting  exhibition  of  the  the  Public  High  School : — 

*  The  estabUshmeDt  of  this  school  was  desig^^  to  fill  what  had  been  consid- 
ered a  vacant  space  in  our  system  of  public  instruction.  While  there  wera 
not  wanting  ample  means  of  instruction  in  the  simple  and  ordinary  branches 
of  an  English  education,  and  while  the  liberality  oT  our  town  had  provided  the 
best  means  of  qualifying  children  for  admission  into  the  Universi^  and  C<rf- 
leges,  still  there  was  no  school  in  which  young  men,  by  an  enlarged,  regular, 
and  thorough  course  of  Elnglish  studies,  might  be  fitted  to  enter  at  ooce  into 
the  various  occupations  of  men  of  business.  This  school,  as  yet  in  its  infimcy, 
cannot  be  expected  to  exhibit,  at  the  present  time,  all  the  advantages,  which  it 
is  designed,  and  will  undoubtedly  prove  itself  adequate  to  afibrd.  These  schol- 
ars have  barely  completed  one  third  of  the  course  of  studies  which  has  been 
prescribed ;  the  numerous  difficulties,  incident  to  a  new  experiment,  cannot 
have  been  as  yet  entirely  surmounted ;  comparatively  little  of  what  may  be 
effected  has  been  thus  far  accomplished  ;  and  yet  the  committee,  even  now, 
under  all  these  disadvantages,  have  no  hesitation  in  appealing  to  their  fellow 
citizens,  whether  the  success  of  the  experiment  is  not  more  Sian  a  sufficient 
compensation  for  the  additional  expenditure  to  which  it  has  Subjected  the 
town. 

The  exercises  of  this  day,  in  both  parts  of  it,  have  been  gratifjing  and  satis- 
factory to  the  committee,  as  evincing  judgment,  skill,  and  fidelity  on  the  part 
of  the  instructer,  and  attention,  correctness,  and  a  zeal  for  improvement  on  the 
part  of  the  scholars.  But  as  I  have  intimated,  we  expect  greater  and  better 
things  for  the  time  to  come  ;  the  progress  which  has  been  already  made  justi- 
fies the  belief,  that  neither  the  instructer  nor  the  scholars  will  be  wanting  in 
any  future  efforts  necessary  to  maintain  the  reputation  which  both  have  this  day 
acquired. 

As  this  first  anniversary  appears  to  have  excited  an  unusual  interest,  and  has 
drawn  together  so  large  a  number  of  all  classes  of  our  citizens,  on  whom  of 
course  we  rely  as  the  present  and  future  patrons  of  the  school,  the  committee 
have  deemed  it  a  particolarlv  suitable  occasion  to  explain  somewhat  minutely 
the  leading  objects  of  the  school,  by  describing  the  studies  which  it  is  proposed 
to  pursue  m  a  regular  course,  the  mode  of  government  which  has  been  thus 
lar  successfully  adopted,  and  some  other  peculiar  arrangements  which  have 
been,  or  may  be  perhaps,  advantageously  introduced. 

The  course  of  studies,  to  be  completed,  will  require  a  term  of  three  years. 

The  studies  of  the  first  year  are  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Geography,  Genera] 
History,  History  of  the  United  States,  construction  of  Maps  and  Charts,  use  of 
Globes,  Grammar  and  Parsing,  Prose  and  Verse,  Rhetoric,  Composition,  and 
Elocution. 

The  studies  of  the  second  year  will  comprise  a  continuation  of  such  of  the 
foregoing  studies  as  are  not  completed,  and  also  Book-keeping,  Geometry  Trig- 
onometry, with  their  practical  application  to  Projection,  Dialling,  Mensuration 
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of  Heists  and  Distances,  Navigation,  Nautical  Aitronomy,  Surveying  and 
Levellmg,  Natural  Philosophy,  and  perhaps  the,  French  and  Spanish  Langua- 
ges. 

The  studies  for  the  third  year  have  not  yet  been  fully  arranged :  they  will 
probably  proceed  so  far  as  to  include  the  completion  of  the  branches  sdready 
mentioned,  with  such  additions  as  may  be  found  practicable  and  deemed  use- 
fuL 

In  conformity  to  this  system  of  studies,  the  school  is  to  be  divided  into  three 
classes,  denominated  the  junior  class,  the  middle  class,  and  the  senior  class : 
one  class  will  leave  and  another  class  will  enterip  each  year.  The  whole  num- 
ber of  scholars  will  be  limited  for  the  present  by  the  extent  of  accommodations 
in  the  school  room.  Desks  are  now  provided  for  eiehty  scholars,  and  perhaps 
more  may  be  hereafter  accommodated  if  it  shall  be  lound  necessary. 

By  what  the  committee  consider  a  judicious  but  partial  application  of  the 
Monitorial  system,  the  services  of  one  instructor  have  proved  to  be  amply  suf- 
ficient for  the  government  of  the  school.  It  has  been  ibund  unnecessary  to 
resort  to  severe  corporal  chastisement  Records  are  kept  of  the  conduct  of 
the  scholars,  which  are  regularly  exhibited  to  the  parents  and  to  the  commit- 
tee. The  severest  punishment  for  improper  conduct  is  a  forfeiture  of  the  priv- 
ilege of  attending  the  school. 

It  is  the  de^gn  of  the  committee  to  procure  suitable  apparatus  to  illustrate 
experimentally  the  most  important  applications  of  the  principles  of  Natural 
Philosophy,  and  also  to  provide  other  necessary  apparatus  for  Mathematical 
demonstrations. 

The  committee  take  pleasure  also  in  stating  publicly  that  a  Library  has  been 
commenced  by  the  prebent  instructers  and  members  of  the  school,  containing 
already  nearly  100  volumes,  and  that  regulation*  have  been  voluntarily  adopt- 
ed which  will  secure  its'  regular  and  constant  increase.' 


AMERICAN    ASYLUM   AT   HARTFORD    FOR   THE     EDUCATION     OF     THE 
DEAF   AND   DUMB. 

fThc  folbwing  brief  extracts  are  all  that  our  limits  will  permit  us  to  offer, 
from  a  very  interesting  pamphlet  entitled  *  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Directors  of 
the  American  Anylum  at  Hartford  for  the  Education  and  Instruction  of  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb,  exhibited  to  the  Asylum  May  10, 182S.] 

Present  Condition  of  the  Asylum. — It  is  is  now  eleven  years  since  the  Asy- 
lum was  opened  for  the  reception  of  pupils.  Its  successive  annual  Reports 
have  contained  such  full  and  minute  statements  of  its  internal  concerns,  with 
regard  to  the  course  and  modes  of  instruction,  the  management  and  govern- 
ment of  the  pupils,  the  accommodations  for  their  health  and  comfort,  and  the 
arrangements,  now  carrie4  into  very  successful  operation,  for  teaching  those 
whose  friends  desire  it,  some  useful  mechanical  employment,  that  the  Direc- 
tors deem  it  unnecessaj^,  again,  to  enter  upon  the  details  of  these  various  top- 
ics ;  and  consider  it  sufficient  to  state,  that,  during  the  past  year,  the  same  gen- 
eral good  order  has  prevailed  among  the  pupils,  and  tlie  same  satisfactory  pro- 
gress in  their  studies,  been  made,  as  have,  heretofore,  furnished  cause  of  en- 
couragement to  all  who  have  felt  interested  in  tho  welfare  of  the  Institution, 
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and  of  devout  mtitude  to  AloiiKhty  God  for  the  protectiofi  and  prosperiiy 
whidi>  in  Hisldnd  providence,  He  has  vouchsafed  to  aflbrd  it.* 

^I\unber  ofpupiUJrom  variouM  Statet. — ^The  sister  State  of  MassachoseCts, 
embracing  a  large  population  of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  and  possessing  abundant 
resources  for  carrying  into  eflect  the  most  splendid  enterprises,  with  an  enlar|re-» 
ment  of  views  and  a  generosity  of  feeling,  alike  creditable  to  herself  and  grat- 
ifying to  the  Directors,  as  long  ago  as  1819,  made  provision  for  sending  a  cer-> 
tain  number  of  pupils  to  the  Asylum.  This  provision  has  been  continued,  and 
of  late  increased,  so  that,  during  the  past  year,  no  less  than  fifty  six  pupils,  from 
that  State,  have  been  supported  at  the  Asylum. 

The  example  of  Massachusetts  has  since  been  followed  by  the  States  of  New 
Hampshire,  Maine,  and  Vermont, 

The  Legiflatures  of  these  four  States,  more  fully  to  be  satisfied  of  die  expe- 
diency of  such  measures,  and  more  minutely  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
actual  state  and  management  of  the  Asylum,  appointed  commissioners  to  meet 
at  Hartfi>rd  for  this  purpose.  They  assembled,  seven  in  number,  in  January, 
1826.  At  the  conference  which  took  place  between  them  and  the  Directors, 
a  full  exposition  was  made  of  the  condition  of  the  Asylum,  its  management.  Its 
funds,  its  resources,  its  expenditures,  and  its  prospects.  The  Directors  deem- 
ed it  safe  to  say  in  their  ninth  Report,  *  that  after  a  very  minute  and  full  inves- 
tigation, the  commissioners  were  satisfied  that  the  terms  proposed  to  them 
were  such  as  would  enable  the  Asylum  to  do  the  most  good,  and  in  the  moti 
effeettiol  way,  to  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  qfottr  common  country. 

Ninety  nine  pupils  have  been  supported,  at  the  Asylum,  dunng  the  past  year, 
by  these  four  States,  either  in  whole,  or  in  part,  (in  the  latter  case,  their  fHeods 
making  up  the  deficiencv.) 

Bef^t  imparted  by  the  htstitution  as  a  model  for. others, — The  Directors 
of  the  Pennsylvania  institution,  which  began  under  the  instruction  of  a  self- 
taught  teacher,  deemed  it  desirable,  not  long  afterwards,  to  apply  to  thb  Anr- 
lum  for  aid.  It  was  promptly  and  p^nerously  aflbrded.  For  this  purpose,  lbu>. 
Clerc  was  released,  tor  a  whole  wmter,  from  his  situation  here,  and  went  to 
Philadelphia,  since  which  time,  that  institution  has  been  fumi^d  fiom  this 
with'  its^resent  Principal,  and  two  assistant  teachers. 

The  Directors  of  the  Keotucky  Institution,  which  began  also  under  the  in- 
struction of  self-taught  teachers,  meeting  with  similar  embarrassments,  sent 
their  present  Principal  to  this  Asylum  to  be  qualified  for  the  successful  dis- 
charge of  his  duties,  and  every  facility  for  improvement  was  afforded  him. 

The  Directors  of  the  Ohio  Institution,  lately  incorporated,  have  made  a  simi- 
lar application  to  this  Asylum  in  behalf  of  a  gentleman  whom  they  sent  here,  a 
few  weeks  since,  to  acquire  such  information  as  will  enable  him  to  conduct  the 
course  of  instrucUon  in  that  establishment,  and  he,  also,  will  be  furnished  with 
the  same  assistance. 


AMERICAN   MIS9I0XART   SEMINARY   AT  JAFFNA,   CEYLON. 

[From  the  First  Report  of  the  .American  Missionary  Seminary,  Jaffna, 
Cmon.    JVellore.     Church  Mission  Press.     1827.    pp.  14.] 

The  way  for  the  formation  of  a  seminarv  had  been,  in  a  degree,  prepared 
by  the  establishment,  somewhat  extensively,  of  native  free  schools  ;  and.  more 
especially,  by  that  of  charity  boarding  schools,  connected  with  die  families  of 

*  The  prMoni  number  of  papil*  is  133.— Ed. 
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the  mkiioD,  in  which  a  large  number  of  children  and  youth,  [taken  from  their 
friends  and  placed  directly  under  the  control  of  the  missionaries,  were  early 
laying  the  foundation  for  such  an  acquaintance  with  the  English  language,  as 
would  open  to  them  the  road  to  European  science ;  and  were  acquiring  such 
habits  of  study,  and  such  a  Icnowledge  of  their  own  language,  as  would  enable 
theiu  to  bring  to  light  the  fancied,  or  real,  treasures  of  Tamuljiterature.  Pro- 
vision bad  been  maide  for  the  support  and  instruction  of  a  confdderable  larger 
number  of  such  children  and  youth,  than,  on  account  of  the  inconvenience  of 
carrying  them  forward  in  separate  schools  at  the  five  different  stations  of  the 
mission,  bad  actually  been  taken.  The  system,  however,  by  which  the  chil- 
dren of  heathen  parents  were  brought  under  the  influence  of  a  christian  edu- 
cation, in  the  midst  of  idolaters,  was  evidently  most  promising  as  to  its  results, 
and  could  not  be  abandoned.  It  seemed  rather  to  demand  completion  in  the 
establishment  of  a  higher  seminary,  for  which  it  had  prepared  the  way.  This 
only  would  relieve  the  missionaries  from  the  embarrassment  of  managing  so 
many  separate  schools — ^tbis  only,  enable  them  to  extend  the  benefits  of  a  suit- 
able education  to  so  large  a  number  as  were  called  for  by  a  charitable  public — 
and  this  only,  give  these  youth  that  thorough  discipline  of  mind,  and  that  com- 
pass of  knowledge,  necessary  to  their  deriving  any  very  solid  benefits  from 
previous  acquirements. 

The  materials  for  a  higher  seminary  were,  in  some  measure,  at  command. 
Students  were  already  waiting  to  enjoy  its  benefits.  There  were  one  hundred 
and  five  under  instruction  when  the  Prospectus  was  published,  selected  from 
nearly  twice  the  number,  received  on  trial  at  different  times ;  a  considerable 
class  of  whom,  of  good  promise,  were  prepared  to  enter  upon  the  prescribed 
studies.  Others  would  follow,  in  course,  from  the  charity  boarding  schools  of 
the  mission ;  so  that  the  prospect  was  sufficiently  fair  for  a  succession  of  stu- 
dents— a  most  important  circumstance  in  the  projection  of  such  a  seminary. 
Instructers  and  funds  also,  adequate  to  an  encouraging  commencement  of  the 
Institution,  could  be  immediately  provided  by  the  mission ;  and  calculated  on, 
from  various  sources,  with  some  confidence,  for  its  successful  prosecution. 
Had  the  missionaries  relied  upon  themselves  for  the  ultimate  instruction  and 
management  of  the  seminary,  they  might,  indeed,  have  well  been  more  dis- 
trustful ;  but,  they  could  not  doubt  that  were  a  beginning  once  made,  men  of 
sufficient  learning,  talents,  and  devotedness,  would  be  found  to  cariy  forward 
the  design. 

[2b  be  Concluded.] 


NOTICES. 


WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF   EDUCATION 

The  Third  Class  Book ;  comprising  Reading  Lessons  for 
Toung  Scholars.  Second  Edition,  greatly  improved.  Boston. 
Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilkins.     1828.     18mo.    pp.216. 

The  first  edition  «f  this  class  book  was  mentioned,  our  readers  will  recollect, 
in  a  former  number.  In  its  present  form,  the  work  comes  recommended  by  a 
careful  revision,  and  by  some  changes  which  seem  to  adapt  it  more  exactly  to 
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the  capacity  of  youns  children.  On  the  whole,  it  aiflbrds  one  of  the  beat  me- 
lectioos  of  the  kind,  for  general  use ;  and  it  poeseases  the  additional  rahie  oC 
bf  ing  well  auited  for  cIms  reading  in  fefloale  achools. 

The  new  edition,  we  are  glad  to  see,  is  respectable  in  its  executioD,  and 
eontains  a  larger  propoition  of  poetry  than  tftie  former.  We  should  still  like  to 
see,  in  a  book  for  chikhen,  some  pieces  descriptive  of  native  scenery  and  man- 
ners ;  but  we  are  aware  that  hitherto  our  more  competent  authors  have  but 
seldom  turned  their  attention  to  the  busin<*fls  of  wiith)^  for  the  rising  ee&eia- 
tion,  about  home  scenes  aud  local  incidents ;  so  that  it  is  comparatively  difficult 
to  fiind  materials  of  the  kind  to  which  we  allude.  Diligence,  however,  cnigfat 
command  a  few  ;  and  a  short  appendix,  composed  of  Uiese,  would,  we  tfauik, 
add  greatly  to  the  value  of  another  edition ;  while  by  the  use  of  a  type  rather 
smaller,  though  equally  dear,  little  or  no  additional  eiq>ense  would  need  to  be 
incurred. 

The  compiler  of  thb  volume  vnll,  we  hope,  receive  our  suggestions  in  good 
part;  w  we  do  not  speak  of  his  book  without  experience  in  the  daily  use  of  it, 
nor  without  a  hig^  opinion  of  its  excellence. 

BOOKS   FOR  CHILDREN.. 

Evenings  m  Boston.  Second  Series.  Boston.  Bowles  Si 
Dearborn.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  pp.  131. 

This  series  possesses  all  the  interest  of  die  first,  with  a  still  higher  and  move 
unifonn  merit  of  a  moral  and  literary  kind.  There  is  much  usehil  informotkin 
contained  in  this  volume,  and  communicated  in  a  very  pleasing  manner.  Tlie 
style  possesses  an  uncommon  degree  of  accuracy,  combined  withease,  and  cul- 
tivated taste.  These  are  valuable  considerations  in  a  work  designed  for  youth ; 
and  in  such  characteristics  many  of  our  current  juvenile  publications  are  very 
deficient.  It  may  not  be  unimportant  to  add  that  the  materials  of  this  Kttle 
work,  though  exclusively  orieinal,  are  not  drawn  from  fictitious  sources,  but 
consist  chiefly  of  interesting  nets  connected  with  geography  and  history.  On 
this  account  die  book  is  well  adapted  to  a  class  of  readers  for  vrhom  it  is  very 
diflicult  to  find  proper  books,  we  mean  young  people  who  cannot  strictly  be 
called  cAiic2r«n,  and  who  therefore  feel  above  the  perusal  of  most  jnvenOe 
books,  and  yet  need  entertainment,  (if  not  Instruction,)  of  a  character  more 
simple  and  familiar  than  is  to  be  found  in  most  bookji  for  adults. 

Little  Emery's  Sunday  Lesson.  Designed  for  Children  four 
or  five  years  old.  One  of  a  Series  of  Stories  by  the  Author  of 
'  Fruit  and  Flowers.'  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  &  Wilr 
kins.     1828.     l8mo.  pp.  15. 

'This  is  one  of  the  series  of  stories  mentioned  in  our  last  It  possesses  more 
strikhigly,  perhaps,  than  any  of  the  otheis,  the  characteristic  of  a  peculiar  fa- 
cility hi  addressing  the  mmifs  of  young  children  hi  a  simple  and  natural  way. 
As  a  guide  and  model  for  maternal  Instnictfon,  it  may  be  of  very  great  ser- 
vice ;  and  to  teacheis  it  may  prove  useful,  as  a  favouraMe  specimen  of  affec- 
tionate and  rational  tuition,  not  only  rendering  it?  subject  plain  and  intelligible, 
but  breathing  throughout  a  considerate  tenderness  of  manner — a  source 'Sf 
peculiar  influence  over  the  dispositions  of  childhood. 
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POPULAIl   IMPBOYEMENT. 

[Our  readers  wUl  be  gratified,  we  think,  at  observing  the  fol- 
lowing evidences  of  the  difiusion  of  a  spirit  for  general  improve- 
ment, in  various  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  pleasing  to  see  ac- 
tivity excited  so  extensively  for  useful  objects  ;  and  not  the  less 
BO  that  the  undertaking  here  suggested — and,  indeed,  already 
advanced,  in  many  places,  to  a  good  degree  of  progress— em- 
braces excellent  facilities  for  the  improvement  of  education,  in 
that  department  particularly  which  most  requires  reformation — • 
the  instruction  of  district  schools.  Seminaries  for  teachers  are 
not  as  yet  in  regular  operation  to  any  considerable  extent ;  and, 
desirable  as  they  are,  it  must  be  some  time  before  one  teacher  in 
a  hundred  can  obtain  the  benefit  of  them.  The  society  proposed 
in  the  following  extracts,  furnishes  an  accessible  school  of  good 
practical  instruction  for  teachers,  to  every  town  where  interest 
and  enterprize  sufficient  can  be  called  into  action. 
•  The  general  objects  of  the  Lyceum,  the  dissemination  of  intelli- 
gence, the  formation  of  intellectual  taste,  and  the  promotion  of 
moral  improvement,  are  obviously  of  great  importance  in  every 
point  of  view — so  much  so  that  any  observation  of  ours  on  such 
topics  would  be  useless.  We  leave  these  subjects  to  their  own 
weight  with  the  minds  of  all  who  may  peruse  the  following  par- 
agraphs. 

The  first  of  these  extracts,  it  will  be  observed,  is  from  a  com- 
munication in  the  Richmond  Visitor,  the  second  firom  a  similar 
article  in  the  Boston  Recorder  ;  the  third  is  from  a  correspon- 
dent of  our  own  publication  ;  and  the  fourth  is  a  circular  issued 
by  Mr.  Holbrook,  the  individual  whom  we  have  had  oceasion 
more  than  once  to  mention,  as  taking  an  active  part  in  the  form- 
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matioQ  ofaaflociatioDfl  •och  aa  are  described  m  bis  adTertia^- 
menu.] 

,.  Society  far  tkt  imprpivefneni  rfEdMcaiiim, 

jFbr<&«  Ftttfor  oimI  TtUgrapk. — ^Mr.  Editor,  The  object  of  tbb 
coBununicatioii  is  to  sabmit  to  yoar  readers  a  few  considera- 
tioDs,  on  hoo  very  important  suggestions  wfaicb  I  Have  latelj 
seen  noticed  in  the  Journal  of  Education,  (published  in  Boston,} 
recommending  the  adoption  of  certain  measures,  which,  I  think, 
would  give  a  new  impulse  to  education  in  our  state,  and  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  and  beneficial  effects.  -One  is,  the  formation  of 
a  society  for  the  improvement  of  education,  the  other  whidi 
might  be  accomplished,  with  little  trouble  and  expense  in  every 
common  school,  viz.  having  a  library  belonging  to  every  schooL 
^And  first,  we  wish  local  societfes  and  associations  to  be  formed 
under  the  direct  impulse  of  local  circumstances ;  similar  to  the 
county  associations  in  Connecticut  for  the  improvement  of  edu- 
cation. Let  intelligent  and  influential  men  in  every  county  be 
associated  for  this  purpose  ;  who  shall  give  their  united  efibrts 
and  particular  countenance  to  the  improvement  of  schools.  Who 
shall  visit  the  schools  in  their  county,  attend  examinations,  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  mode  of  discipline  and  instruction  ; 
and  be  expected  to  propose  any  alteration  in  any  particular.  The 
effects  which  would  result  from  the  cooperation  of  such  an  asso- 
ciation must  be  apparent  to  all.^ 

*To  direct  public  sentiment,  and  awaken  a  deep  and  active  in- 
terest, in  the  public,  is  the  most  essential  requisite  to  the  suc- 
cess of  education*  The  formation  of  such  a  society  would  pro- 
duce this  effect  more  directly  and  certainly  than  any  other  plan 
which  could  be  adopted.^  Its  peculiar  province  would  be  to  ofller 
information  and  opinions  to  the  community,  and  induce  those 
who  have  authority,  to  act  on  them.  The  systems  of  teaching, 
even  in  our  best  schools,  are  very  imperfect,  and  the  teachers 
too  oAen  incompetent  to  discharge  their  duties.  The  books  used, 
and  the  adapting  of  various  studies  to  different  stages  of  the  mind, 
are  oAen  managed  injudiciously  and  with  great  injury  to  the  pn- 
piL  The  associated  efforts  of  a  society,  such  as  is  proposed, 
would  greatly  aid  the  teacher  and  benefit  the  child.  No  one  is 
acquainted  with  a  sufficient  number  of  facts  to  draw  conclusions, 
on  which  he  may  rely.  One  may  be  informed  as  to  one  partic- 
ular, and  another,  on  another  ;  but  no  individual  can  take  a  view 
of  the  whole  ground.    These  advantages  can  only  be  secured 
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1»7  concentrated  and  vigorous  efforts.  The  teacher^knowbg  that 
the  diligence  and  fidelity  with  which  he  discharges  his  doty,  are 
observed  by  vigilant  and  intelligent  men,  and  through  these,  by 
the  public,  would  not  fail,  at  the  hazard  of  his  reputation,  to  give 
his  whole  time  and  exertions,  to  his  duties.  Some  teachers  do  not 
need  this  stimulus,  but  with  a  large  majority  how  necessary  is 
it!— -Under  the  auspices  of  such  an  association,  our  schools  would 
not  be  supplied  with  men  incompetent  to  teach,  both  from  want 
of  information  and  disposition:  men  of  education  and  talents 
would  be  induced  to  engage  in  teaching  and  to  make  it  a  profea^ 
sional  business.  <In  England  and  France,  societies  though  more 
extensive  than  could  be  formed  at  once  in  our  country,  have  been 
formed,  and  are  receiving  the  assistance  of  the  most  eminent 
statesmen,  in  those  countries.  In  New-England,  education  is 
receiving  great  benefit  from  the  superintendence  of  committees. 
2d.  But  we  have  proposed  to  consider  another  improvement ; 
one  which  we  think  would  tend  greatly  to  enhanpe  the  useful- 
ness and  influence  of  schools,  viz.,  to  attach  to  every  school  a 
library  of  juvenile  books.  We  mean  not  an  expensive  collection 
but  such  as  might  be  procured  at  a  trifling  expense,  and  suited 
to  interest  the  minds  of  young  children.  Let  individuals  inter* 
ested  in  a  school,  voluntarily  engage  to  bear  the  expenses.  And 
DO  doubt  there  are  many,  who,  through  benevolence  merely ,would 
contribute  to  this  object.  But  do  any  doubt  if  children  can  be- 
come interested,  through  curiosity,  in  any  book  ?  We  have  seei^ 
it  done,  wherever  it  has  been  tried  ;  we  have  seen  children  as 
young  as  7  or  8  years,  as  much  interested  in  a  simple  and  inter* 
esting  story,  (such  as  Lazy  Lawrence)  as  persons  of  mature 
minds  would  be  in  a  novel.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that  many  a 
child  who  would  receive  the  rod,  at  every  recitation,  rather  thaa 
study  his  lesson,  would  read  with  delight  and  eagerness,  a  little 
story.  If  this  be  the  fact  how  much  useful  talent  is  lost,  for  the 
want  of  encouragement,  which  could  be  giveji  with  so  little 
trouble  and  expense.  Could  children  at  school  have  suitable 
books  laid  before  them  by  their  tutor,  and  be  encouraged  to  read 
them,  the  probability  is,  that  most  if  not  all,  would  by  the  time 
they  leave  school  have  cultivated  a  fondness  for  reading  ;  and 
thus  even  those  who  have  only  an  English  education,  would  go 
into  the  world  prepared  to  make  well  informed  and  useful  men* 
But  now  most  of  this  class  are  as  destitute  of  general  informa* 
tion  as  they  are  of  Latin  or  Greek.  Could  a  taste  for  reading 
be  cultivated  at  school,  when  engaged  in  business,  their  leisure 
hours,  which  are  now  devoted  to  idleness  and  dissipation^  would 
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be  gkea  to  «eekiiig  useful  infomiation*  Blight  not  tnui^  wictinft 
m£  vice  be  thoB  rescued  (Veoi  rum,  and  tbeir  tkne  and  taleoU 
secured  to  the  cause  of  moraiitj  ? 

Bffn^tf  cf  the  L§c€fm  m  u  90€i4U  imtUutiam, 

Fhr  (he  Recordterr^Messrs,  Editors^  It  may  perhaps  be  a  prop- 
er inquiry y  whether  the  deficiency  both  of  intellectual  and 
moral  taste,  which  forms  so  unhappy  a  trait  in  the  character  of 
6  large  majority,  even  of  the  citizens  of  New-England,  does  not 
arise  from  the  almost  total  neglect  of  means  to  furnish  young 
people  with  places  of  resort,  where  they  can  cultivate,  not  only 
their  social,  but  their  intellectual  and  moral  faculties  ;  where 
their  social  intercourse  and  amusements  shall  be  turned  in  such 
a  channel  as  to  refine  their  feelings,  enlighten,  elevate,  and  dig- 
nify their  minds,  and  sofien  and  purify  their  hearts  ;  where  they 
shall  be  furnished  both  with  inducements  and  means  for  carry- 
ing on,  at  their  stated  meetings,  and  in  their  daily  intercourse, 
a  plan  of  conversation,  reading  and  other  exercises,  which 
will  call  into  operation  all  the  faculties  that  constitute  their 
dignity  and  worth,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  their  hopes. 

If  every  town  should  be  furnished  with  a  place  of  meeting  fbr 
young  people  and  others,  where  should  be  deposited  for  their 
use,  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  important  branches  of  a 
popular  practical  education,  and  specimens  in  natural  history  ; 
and  if  the  same  interest  should  be  taken,  and  the  same  efifbrts 
made  for  conducting  a  course  of  weekly  instruction,  as  operate 
in  favour  of  Sabbath  Schools,  it  would  probably  not  fail  of  pro- 
ducing a  go^d  eflTect.  It  would  give  direction  to  their  conver- 
sation, and  lead  them  to  a  course  of  reading  and  study,  which 
would  tend  to  enlighten  and  expand  their  minds  ;  lind  by  giving 
them  a  respect  for  their  own  characters,  would  rabe  them  above 
Tulgar  pleasures,  and  debasing  vices. 

At  such  a  place  teachers  might  hold  weekly  meetings,  and  in- 
troduce such  exercises  as  would  tend  to  improve  thennselves, 
and  raise  the  character  of  their  schools.  Misses  and  lads,  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  who  now  almost  waste  their  lime  in  dis- 
trict schools,  might  receive  instruction  upon  such  subjects,  and 
under  such  advantages,  as  are  fitted  to  their  age,  advancement, 
and  pursuits.  At  such  a  place,  societies  of  ladies,  or  of  gentle- 
men, or  both,  which  are  formed  for  benevolent  and  literary  ob- 
jects, might  hold  their  meetings  and  increase  the  success  of  their 
operations.    Here  also  Bible  classes  and  Sabbath  schools  might 
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meet,  end  receive  light  and  atreagtli  from  tbe  common  foMPtaiii. 
In  a  word  it  might  be  a  pJace  to  which  persons  of  every  age, 
condition,  and  pursuit,  might  occasionally  resort,  to  advance  their 
intellectal  and  moral  prosperity,  and  to  add  their  portion  of  aid 
to  the  universal  difiu&ion  of  knowledge  and  religion,  to  the  pros- 
perity and  perpetuity  of  our  government^  and  the  continuance 
and  happiness  of  our  nation. 

Knowing  that  many  others  have  views  of  this  subject  similar 
to  my  own,  I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  suggesting  the  ques- 
tion, for  consideration,  whether  it  would  not  be  good  policy  for 
towns,  while  they  are  providing  for  the  support  of  common 
schools,  to  provide  means  to  have  their  benefits  increased,  ex- 
tended, and  continued,  by  presenting  opportunities  for  the  instruct 
tion  and  improvement  of  those  who  have  ceased  to  be  profited 
by  their  instruction  ;  to  take  some  measures  to  direct  amuse- 
ments and  social  intercourse  in  channels,  which  will  lead  to  in- 
telligence, respectability,  and  happiness.  Such  is  the  object  of 
tbe  Lyceums  which  are  established  in  difierent  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

The  Ijyceum  proposed  as  an  aid  to  popular  education. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Tlacher^s  Guide. — AnK>ng  enlightened 
minds,  there  is  I  believe,  but  one  opinion  respecting  the  impor- 
tance or  necessity  of  a  Board  of  Education.  It  is  quite  evident, 
that  no  measures  of  a  uniform,  general,  or  efficient  character  can 
be  taken,  until  the  views  and  efforts  of  individuals  are  concen- 
trated and  combined. 

Though  it  cannot  be  made  a  question  whether  it  is,  or  is  not 
desirable  and  necessary  for  a  society  or  Board  to  be  organized 
for  the  general  purpose  of  diffusing  knowledge,  and  particularly 
for  introducing  a  uniform  and  improving  system  of  Popukur  EkU 
ucation,  the  manner  of  organizing  and  conducting  its  operations, 
is  a  question  worthy  of  mature  deliberation.  It  will  be  agreed 
by  all,  that  it  is  a  grand  point,  to  induce  and  enable  the  whole 
eommunity  to  partake,  both  of  its  spirit  and  advantages,  as  far 
as  possible.  To  do  this,  it  wiU  probably  be  necessary  to  have 
such  a  society  so  organized,  that  it  will  be  supplied  with  regular 
channels  of  communication  with  every  section,  and  every  de- 
partment of  the  community,  both  for  diffiising  and  receiving  in- 
formation. 

To  infuse  life  and  vigour  into  every  part,  and  all  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  body  on  which  it  is  designed  to  operate,  it  ought  to 
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be  connected,  botb  by  a  yein  and  an  artery  with  ererytown  and 
every  village  of  the  county  for  which  it  is  intended. 

To  establish  this  connexion,  to  furnish  these  channels  for  col* 
lecting  and  difiusing  knowledge^  and  for  keeping  up  a  hejaltfay 
and  vigorous  action  through  tObe  whole  system,  I  beg  leave  to 
propose  through  the  Journal,  that  the  towns  and  villages  in  New 
England,  should  have  establbhed  in  each,  upon  some  uniform 
plan,  a  society  for  mutual  improvement  and  the  improvement  of 
schools,  or  for  the  general  purpose  of  advancing  the  interests  of 
popular  and  practical  education.     To  have  each  society  supplied 
with  books,  particularly  a  juvenile  library,  apparatus  for  familiar 
and  practical  illustrations  in  the  sciences,  and  a  collectibn  of 
specimens  in  geology  and  mineralogy,  and  such  other  articles  as 
they  shall  think  fitted  to  advance  their  own  interests  or  those  of 
the  public.    These  articles  to  be  deposited  in  some  convenient 
place  for  all  classes  who  are  disposed  to  resort  to  it,  and  partic- 
ularly for  young  people  to  hold  periodical  meetings  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  instruction  from  such  person  or  persons  as  will 
under  t  ke  or  shall  be  procured  to  give  it ;  which  meetings  will 
furnish  an  opportunity  and  occasion  to  return  books,  and  re- 
ceive others  from  the  library.     To  have  all  the  societies  in  a 
county  united  by  a  Board  of  Delegates,  which  shall  be  a  Board 
of  Education  for  the  county,  and  auxiliary  to  a  general  one  for 
4he  state.     The  general  Board  to  consist  of  delegates  or  repre- 
isentatives  sent  from  the  several  county  Boards.     To  have  pub- 
lished under  the  patronage  of  the  General  Board  a  periodical 
journal,  pamphlets,  and  tracts,  containing  treatises  on  various 
branches  of  science  and  useful  knowledge  generally,  and  such 
works  as  shall  be  thought  calculated  to  diffuse  intelligence,  and 
promote  activity  throughout  the  society  and  the  community  in 
general. 

If  the  Legislature  of  each  of  the  New  England  states  should  - 
authorize  such  a  board  to  act  in  behalf  of  schools  and  of  popu- 
lar education  generally,  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  establish  some 
connexion  or  communication  by  annual  meetings  of  representa- 
tives or  otherwise,  between  all  the  state  Boanis,  and  by  that 
means  give  uniformity,  symmetry,  energy  and  effect,  to  a  sys- 
tem of  operations,  designed  to  qualify  the  rising  generation  to 
to  be  useful  to  themselves  and  the  world,  to  obey  and  resemble 
their  Creator,  and  to  advance  in  knowledge  and  goodness. 

drcuhr. 
[The  first  part  of  the  following  advertisements  was  communi- 
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cated  in  Bubsiance  in  a  fonner  number.  But  as  it  seemed  de- 
sirable that  the  whole  should  be  presented  at  one  view,  it  was 
thought  preferable  to  incur  the  risk  of  repetition  on  a  subject  of 
80  much  importance.] 

American  Lyceum, — ^The  undersigned  agree  to  associate  un« 
der  the  name  of  the  Branch  of  the  American  Lyce- 

urn,  and  adopt  the  following  articles  for  their  Constitution. 

jirt,  1 .  The  objects  of  the  Lyceum  are  the  improvement  of 
its  members  in  useful  knowlege,  and  the  advancement  of  Popu- 
lar Education,  by  introducing  uniformity  and  improvements  ia 
common  schoob,  by  becoming  auxiliary  to  a  Board  of  Elduca- 
tioa. 

Art.  2.  To  effect  these  objects,  they  will  procure  a  cabinet, 
consisting  of  books,  apparatus  for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and 
a  collection  of  minerals,  and  will  hold  meetings  for  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  exercises  which 
shall  be  thought  expedient. 

Art,  3.  Any  person  may  be  a  member  of  the  Lyceum,  by 
paying  into  the  treasury  annually,  two  dollars  ;  and  twenty  dol- 
lars paid  at  any  one  time,  will  entitle  a  person,  his  or  her  heirs 
or  assigns,  to  one  membership  forever.  Persons  unde^eighteea 
years  of  age  will  be  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  of  the  Society, 
except  of  voting,  for  one  half  the  annual  sum  above  named. 

Art.  4.  The  officers  of  this  branch  of  the  Lyceum  shall  be  a 
President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  Recording  and  Corres- 
ponding Secretaries,  three  or  five  Curators,  and  three  Delegates, 
to  be  appointed  by  ballot  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  September 
annually. 

Art.  5.  The  President,  Vice  President,  Treasurer,  and  Se- 
cretaries, will  perform  the  duties  usually  implied  in  those  offi- 
ces. The  Curators  will  have  charge  of  the  Cabinet  and  all  oth- 
er property  of  the  Lyceum  not  appertaining  to  the  Treasury,  and 
will  be  the  general  agents  to  do  any  business  for  the  Society 
under  their  direction.  The  delegates  will  meet  delegates  from 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  this  county  semi-annually,  to  adopt 
regulations  for  their  general  and  mutual  benefit,  or  to  take  mea- 
sures to  introduce  uniformity  and  improvements  into  common 
schools,  and  to  diffTuse  useful  and  practical  knowledge  general- 
ly through  the  community,  particularly  to  form  and  aid  a  Board 
of  Education. 

Art.  6.  To  raise  the  standard  of  common  education,  and  to 
beoefii  the  juvenile  members  of  the  Lyceum,  a  portion  ef  the 
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books  procured  sliall  be  fitted  to  young  minds  ;  tod  teachers  o£ 
schools  may  be  permitted  to  use  for  the  benefit  of  their  pa{M^ 
who  are  members  of  the  Lyceum,  the  apparatus  aad  mineials 
under  such  restrictions  as  the  association  shail  prescribe. 

Art,  7.  The  President  or  any  ^ye  members  will  have  power 
at  any  time  to  call  a  special  meeting,  which  meeting  shall  be 
legal,  if  notice  shall  be  gives  according  to  the  direction  in  the 
By*Law8. 

AH.  8.  The  Lyceum  will  have  power  to  adopt  such  regula- 
tions and  by-laws  as  shall  be  necessary  for  the  management  and 
use  of  the  Cabinet,  for  holding  meetings,  or  otherwise  for  their 
interest. 

Art,  9.  The  foregoing  articles  may  be  altered  or  amended 
by  vote  of  two  thirds  present,  at  any  legal  meeting ;  said  alter- 
ation or  amendment  having  been  proposed  at  a  meeting,  not 
less  than  four  weeks  previous  to  the  one  at  which  it  is  acted 
upon. 

Apparatus  for  Schools y  Academies^  and  Ijycewns, — A  set  of  ap- 
paratus, of  a  simple  and  practical  character,  particularly  design- 
ed for  illustrating  the  most  important  branches  of  a  popular 
education  in  Schools  and  Lyceums,  is  already  devised  and  col- 
lected, and  consists  of  the  following  list,  and  numerous  other  ar- 
ticles, as  they  shall  be  called  for:  viz. 

For  the  MathemfOics,  are  a  diagram,  to  illustrate  the  nature 
and  uses  of  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication,  and  division  ; 
several  diagrams  to  show  properties  and  uses  of  the  difierent 
superficial  figures,  such  as  circles,  ellipses,  squares,  triangles, 
&c.,  with  the  method  of  finding  their  contents  ;  modeb  of  various 
solids,  viz.,  of  cylinders,  prisms,  cones,  pyramids,  paraileJopi- 
pids,  and  spheres,  fitted  to  illustrate  the  method  of  measuring 
wood,  timber,  cisterns,  bins,  cellars,  wells,  canals,  Slc.  &c.,  al- 
so the  difierent  quantity  of  surface  necessary  to  enclose  a  given 
bulk  in  difierent  shaped  solids. 

For  Naturid  Philosophy,  are  a  set  of  mechanical  powers,  viz. 
levers,  simple  and  compound  ;  pulleys,  single  and  multiplied  ; 
wheel  and  axis  ;  wedge  ;  screw  and  inclined  plane  ;  a  hydrosta- 
tic bellows  and  syphon,  intended  to  illustrate  the  laws  and  power 
of  water,  particularly  the  hydrostatic  press. 

For  Chemistry,  are  a  pneumatic  cistern,  an  iron  cylinder  for 
making  gasses  by  heat,  a  flexible  tube,  and  such  other  articles 
as  shall  be  called  for. 

For  Astronomy,  are  a  representation  of  the  solar  system,  a 
globe  for  showing  the  change  of  seasons,  the  five  zones,  the 
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equator,  ecliptic^  and  meridians  ;  several  articles  for  illustra- 
ting eclipses,  a  mi^chine  for  tides,  another  to  show  why  there  is 
a  tide  on  the  side  of  the  earth  opposite  to  the  moon,  and  one  to 
show  why  the  earth  and  other  planets  are  flattened  at  the  poles. 

The  articles  in  the  above  list  can  be  procured  for  fidy  dol- 
lars. 

Collection  o/'JIftnero/t.— Specimens  in  Geology  and  Mineralo- 
gy, intended  to  represent  one  hundred  of  the  most  ssefot  pro- 
<lactions  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  are  collected  in  quantities  suf- 
ficient to  supply  such  Schools,  Lyceums,  and  individuals,  as  shall 
wish  to  procure  them,  and  consist  of  the  following  minerals, 
▼iz.  : — 

Quartz,  3  varieties  ;  mica,  2  ;  felspar,  2  ;  granite,  6  ;  gneiss, 
S  ;  mica  slate,  3  ;  lime,  4  ;  marbles,  12  ;  hornblende,  2 ;  horn- 
blende rocks,  5  ;  argillite,  2  ;  talc,  2  ;  tacose  rocks,  (soap  stone,) 
3  ;  sand  stone,  3 ;  gray  wackle,  3  ;  chlorite,  1  ;  chlorite  slate^ 
2  ;  gypsum,  4  ;  porphyry,  3  ;  amygdaloid,  1  ;  asbestus,  2  ;  ser- 
pentine, 2  ;  jasper,  1  ;  clay,  3  ;  soils,  5  ;  coal,  10 ;  iron,  10 ; 
lead,  1  ;  copper,  1  ;  graphite,  1  ;  rock  salt,  1 . 

Each  specimen  will  be  labelled  and  numbered  ;  with  a  descrip- 
tion of  its  ingredients,  properties,  uses,  and  localities,  in  a  small 
volume  to  accompany  each  set. 

The  collection  above  named,  with  the  volume,  can  be  procured 
for  twenty  dollars. 

ICP  Letters  upon  the  subject  of  apparatus  or  minerals  direct- 
led  to  Josiah  Holbrook,  Boston,  will  be  duly  attended  to. 


AGRICULTURAL  EDUCATIOK. 

Plan  for  a  Fellenherg  Schooly  in  a  UUer  addressed  to  Jonathan 
JRobertSy  President  of  the  Pennsylvama  AgricuUural  Society y  from 
Anthony  Morris,  Esq, 

Washington,  Dec  31,  1827. 

Dear  Str^ — I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  your  opinion  of 
the  Fellenberg  system  of  education  accords  with  those  which  I 
had  expressed,  as  well  as  those  I  had  received  from  other  per- 
sons distinguished  for  their  judgment,  and  devoted  to  the  inter- 
ests of  agriculture  and  science,  and  to  their  extension  througb- 
out  the  Union. 

VOL.  III.— ^o.  VIII.  64 
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To  introduce  into  Pennsylvania,  in  the  first  instance,  an  Agri- 
cultural Institnte,  connected  with  a  general  sjatem  of  acienlific 
and  liberal  instruction,  so  extensive  as  to  give,  in  the  country, 
all  the  means  of  education  now  only  attainable  in  colleges  and 
cities,  would  be  obnously  an  attempt  beyond  the  resources  <if 
individual  farmers,  and  must  rely  for  its  success  on  public  opm- 
ion,  that  all  powerful  instrument  in  modern  times,  of  effecting 
every  end  either  of  good  or  evil. 

To  ascertain,  therefore,  how  far  such  a  system  would  be  sus- 
tained by  public  opinion  in  Peqnsylvania,  and  generally  in  the 
United  States,  has  been  my  first  object.  For  this  purpose  my 
earliest  references  have  been  made  to  the  agricultural  societies 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  to  those  individuals  most  known  for  their 
devotion  to  (he  extension  of  knowledge,  and  the  improvement  of 
our  systems  of  education,  especially  in  the  country.  Thus  far 
my  inquiries  have  resulted  in  the  most  satisfactory  evidences  of 
a  general  desire  to  improve  the  moral  and  intellectual  character 
of  our  country  populatibn,  and  a  conviction  that  this  can  onlj 
effectually  be  done  by  a  system  of  education  appropriate  to  this 
portion  of  our  fellow  citizens.  Should  further  inquiry,  by  a  more 
extended  correspondence,  confirm  my  impressions  that  public 
opinion  is  prepared  for  this  system,  a  more  detailed  statement  of 
of  its  character,  and  the  benefits  expected  from  it,  will  be  pre- 
sented on  the  return  of  a  gentleman  to  the  United  States,  who 
went  to  Switzerland,  and  has  resided  sometime  at  HoiTwyl, with 
the  express  object  of  obtaining  all  the  requisite  information,  and 
of  whose  character  and  talents  we  have  the  most  satisfactory 
references  here,  as  well  as  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  him- 
self, of  his  competency,  and  preparation  for  the  part  intended  to 
be  offered  to  him.  I  must  defer,  until  his  return,  the  statements 
and  estimates  to  which  you  allude — he  is  expected  in  the  spring. 

No  other  fund  has  been  contemplated  as  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  establishment  by  its  friends,  than  the  subscription  of 
responsible  names  for  the  requisite  number  of  scholars  ;  which, 
in  the  first  instance,  would  be  about  one  hundred,  at  perhaps  two 
hundred  dollars  per  annum  for  the  school  of  general  instruction. 
On  the  faith  of  these  names,  aiid  presuming  on  the  advance  of 
one  half  year's  tuition  on  its  commencement,  the  requisite  funds 
for  preparation  in  buildings,  &c.,  it  is  believed,  might  be  easily 
raised  in  Philadehphia. 

One  hundred  acres  of  land  is  supposed  adequate  to  the  agrt- 
cultural  department,  and,  for  the  exclusively  labouring  class,  the 
experience  of  Mr.  Fellenberg  is,  that-the  results  of  their  labour 
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paid  for  their  education,  subsistence,  and  clothing,  learing  to 
each  a  moderate  excess*  To  this  class,  and  to  that  which  would 
unite  an  ^ricultural  to  a  liberal  education,  more  or  less  exten- 
sive, according  to  the  means  and  wishes  of  the  scholars,  the  im« 
naediate  benefits  of  the  plan  are  roost  evident,  in  addition 
to  the  general  benefit  which  the  extension  of  the  circles  of  sci- 
ence beyond  our  cities  and  colleges,  would  confer  on  the  coun- 
try. 

On  a  farm  prepared  for  a  proper  distribution  of  labour,  having 
its  buildings  systematically  arranged  with  every  view  to  econo* 
my,  provided  with  the  due  proportion  of  labourers,  whom  we  will 
call  apprentices,  and  )>osse8sing  the  requisite  capital  to  conduct 
the  whole  system,  (which  Mr.  Fellenberg  has  reduced  to  a  sci- 
ence,) with  the  economy,  regularity,  and  industry  to  which  ru- 
ral labours  on  such  a  farm  may  be  subjected,  you  will  readily 
see  results  In  Pennsylvania,  such  as  the  Fellenberg  system  has 
realized  in  Switzerland,  and  school  farms  in  which  science  would 
preside  ;  and  industry,  intelligence,  and  happiness,  would  be  the 
fruits,  instead  of  indolence,  idleness,  and  misery. 

Such  would  be  the  happy  change  to  the  country  population  of 
Pennsylvania,  should  the  system  take  root  among  us,  and  become 
the  substitute  for  our  roadside  schools,  which,  in  general,  seem 
only  intended  to  expose  to  travellers  the  rude  state  of  science 
in  our  country,  and  the  total  want  of  an  appropriate  education 
for  its  population. 

Our  moderate  farmers  and  mechanics  would  find  at  their  doors 
a  liberal  and  practical  system  of  education  prepared  for  their 
sons,  and  the  labouring  classes  would  be  simultaneously  employ- 
ed and  educated,  as  in  the  system  referred  to,  the  hours  of  re- 
laxation from  bodily  labour,  are  devoted  to  intellectual  improve- 
ment. 

Thus,  labour,  is  made  to  pay  for  education,  and  education  to 
be  the  reward  of  labour,  and  both  uniting  in  the  same  person  to 
form  a  character  as  different  from  that  of  the  uninstructed,  un- 
disciplined, and  often  intemperate  clown,  as  the  free,  industrious, 
and  intelligent  farmer,  mechanic  and  labourer  of  a  republic 
ought  to  be,  from  the  dependent,  degraded,  and  ignorant  slave. 
We  may  in  vain  look  for  reforms  from  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance in  any  other  source  than  a  good  education,  of  which, 
perhaps,  the  best  parts  are,  the  early  formation  of  good  habits, 
the  regular  presence  of  good  examples,  the  sure  foundations  of 
Christian  doctrine,  and  the  constant  guards  of  a  vigilant  disci- 
pline i  all  these  essential  ingredients  seem  more  easily  united 
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in  the  eonntry,  than  in  colleges,  and  I  have  never  seen  them  so 
efficiently  united,  as  on  the  farm  of  the  truly  illustrious  Felien- 
berg  ;  hence  my  anxiety  to  have  his  system  received  and  natu- 
ralized among  us,  and  not  only  because  it  would  be  a  public 
blessing,  but  because  I  wish  to  see  such  a  system,  prepared  for 
that  portion  of  ray  family  which  remains  to  be  educated.  Yoa 
must  not  suppose  that  I  aspire  to  the  character  of  a  refonner  ;  I 
only  claim  the  merit  of  endeavouring  to  introduce  into  our  own 
country,  and  into  our  own  state,  a  system  of  education,  whidi  I 
have  seen  successfully  established  in  Switzerland,  after  an  ex- 
perience of  near  twenty  years,  during  whrch  time  its  operationa 
and  results  have  received  the  sanction  of  many  of  the  most  em- 
inent scientific,  literary  and  practically  useful  men  in  £uro|>e ; 
among  these  I  will  now  only  refer  you  to  the  late  eminent  Pro- 
fessor Pictet,  and  his  brother  Charles  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  the 
Count  Capo  d'Istrias,  who  visited  the  Institute  at  Hoffwyl,  by  or- 
der of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander,  the  late  Hon.  Mr.  Homer, 
Brougham,  and  Mr.  Jeflrey  ;  the  commissioners  appointed  by 
the  Diet  of  the  cantons  of  Switzerland,  and  to  their  report. 

Such  are  the  men  who  have  visited,  approved,  and  recom- 
mended  the  Hofiwyl  Institution  to  their  respective  governments. 
(7I>  be  Qmcluded.) 
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BOOKS  FOE  COBIMON   SCHOOLS   IN  VERMONT. 

The  Board  of  CommiBsioiiera  for  Coramoa  Schools,  appomted  by  the  Legis- 
lature of  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  fulfilment  of  a  du^  enjoined  by  law,  propose 
to  the  superintending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  and  to  the  people  gen- 
erally,  the  following  list  of  books  as  suitable  and  proper,  in  their  opinion,  to  be 
used  in  common  schools  in  this  state,  to  wit : — 

For  young  Pupils. — FrankHn  Primer,  Worcester*s  Primer. 

8^9Mng  Book$-^MtMk9\VB  Spelling  Book,  Hazen's  do.  do.,  Emerson's  Na- 
tional do.  do. 

Reading  -Boofcs— Leavitt's  Easy  Lessons,  Boston  Reading  Lessons,  Picr- 
poinf  s  National  Reader,  Murray's  EngMsh  Reader,  New  Testament,  without 
note  or  comment. 

Geo^opAy— Qoodrich's  outlines  of  Modern  Geography,  Woodbridge's  Geo« 
graphy. 

Eniliah  Grommtn'— Murray's  Grammar,  Nutting's  do.,  GreenleaTs  Gram- 
mar ShupUfied.  ^ 
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JSrM<i»ry--43oodiich*BHi0toiy  of  the  United  States,  Hak*8  do.  do.,  Whelp- 
ley's  CompeDd,  Ty tier's  Elements  of  History,  Worcester's  do.  do. 

JlrithmeHe — Smith's  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,  Adams'  New  do., 
Thompson's  New  do. 

In  presenting  this  list  to  the  consideration  of  the  superiDtending  committees, 
the  cororoissiooers  deem  it  proper  to  remark,  that  they  have  been  governed  in 
their  selections,  chiefly,  by  two  considerations — first,  that  the  books  therein 
named  are.  already  in  extensive  use,  and  may  easily  be  obtained, in  the  difier- 
ent  sections  of  the  State — secondly,  that  they  are  well  adapted  in  design  and 
execution  to  the  the  purposes  of  common  school  education. 

Many  books  of  the  same  class  present  claims,  nearly  equal,  io  public  &voar 
and  patronage.  In  several  instances,  the  commissioners  have  found  that  this 
<^rcunistance  greatly  increased  the  difficulty  and  embarrassments  naturally  in- 
cident to  this  branch  of  their  duties.  Several  books  of  considerable  merit  have 
been  presented  to  them  for  examination,  which,  in  their  opinion,  do  not  come 
iwitbin  the  scope  and  intention  of  the  Act  from  which  they  derive  their  pow- 
ers. 

To  the  introduction  of  the  New  Testament,  under  the  restriction  above  pro- 
posed, it  is  believed  that  no  reflecting  man  will  serioudy  object.  Aside  irom 
the  acknowledged  importance  of  an  early  acquaintance  with  religious  truth,  its 
pure  and  sublime  morality,  its  simplicity  of^sWle,  and  the  spirit  of  expansive 
benevolence  which  it  breathes,  give  it  strong  claims,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
comroiseioners,  to  a  place  in  our  primary  schools. 

They  submit  the  propriety  of  their  decision  to  the  candid  and  enlightened 
judgment  of  the  community,  and  indulge  the  hope  that  the  several  books  which 
they  have  ventured  to  recommend  will  satisfy  the  wishes,  and  receive  the  ap- 
probation of  those  who  are  concerned  and  interested  in  the  instruction  and  reg- 
ulation of  common  schools. 

The  commissioners,  in  preparing  their  annual  report  to  the  legislature,  at 
their  next  sesskm,  intend  to  state  more  in  detail,  so  for  as  they  may  deem  it 
necessary,  what  they  consider  to  be  the  peculiar  excellences  and  merits  of  the 
books  embraced  in  the  above  list  They  think  it  proper,  also,  on  this  occasion, 
to  remark,  that  they  have  it  in  contemplation  to  recommend  and  advise,  in  that 
report,  such  an  alteration  of  the  School  Act  of  last  session  as  will  take  from  the 
superintending  committees  of  the  several  towns,  the  power,  absolutely  '  to  di' 
reel  asid  determine*  what  *  class  books '  shall  be  used  in  the  several  schools, 
and  as  will  leave  the  towns  and  schools  to  act  upon  the  recommendation 
merely  of  the  said  committees  in  snch  manner  as  they  shall  deem  most  expe- 
dient 

The  commissioners  are  of  opinion  that  the  advice  and  suggestions  of  the  su- 
perintending committees,  as  to  school  books,  would  be  generally  followed,  that 
all  cause  of  collision,  jealousy,  and  misunderstanding  between  the  committees 
and  the  towns  and  schools  would  be  thereby  removed,  and  that  the  important 
and  beneficial  results,  anticipated  by  the  friends  of  our  common  school  system, 
would  be  fully  realized. 

W.  Hall,  C.  K.  WUIiams,  J.  Collamer,  B.  F.  Bailey,  E.  Paddock,  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  Common  Schools. — Montpdier,  June  26,  1828. —  P'ermont 
Patriot, 


MORAL   REFORMATION. 

[The  following  article  is  extracted  from  a  communication  in  the  Boston  Ad- 
vertiser.] 

The  writer  of  this  having  visited  by  invitation  of  the  Directors,  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Rrformation  of  Juvenile  Offenders ,  at  South  Boston,  was  so 
struck  with  the  admirable  management  and  the  practical  results  of  the  sys-  ~ 
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teiD»  (bat  he  cannot  nAst  a  desire  to  bring  it  to  tbe  notice  of  the  pablic,  in  die 
hope  that  it  will  be  countenanced  and  (Perished  as  one  of  the  most  important 
and  useful  establishments  of  our  land. 

Without  seeing  its  operation,  the  very  nature  and  objects  of  the  system  wiQ 
convice  any  one  that  if  its  practical  execution  should  equal  its  theoretical  mer- 
its, it  must  have  a  most  favourable  efibct  on  tbe  morals  and  character  of  the  com* 
munity.  The  youth  of  populous  cities  are  peculiarly  exposed  to  crime,  many  of 
them  are  almost  driven  to  it  by  necessity.  A  portion  of  them  are  witlMNit 
parents  or  natural  fiiends ;  others  are  in  a  still  worse  condition,  having  parents 
who  by  precept  and  example  encourage  them  in  vicious  courses ;  and 


perhaps  not  a  few.  are  the  instruments  of  more  guilty  fathers  and  mothers*  who 
profit  of  the  depredation  committed  by  their  children. 

If  any  punishment  should  be  inflicted,  the  rod  of  the  master  would  be  more 
suitable  than  the  prison  where  their  bodies  and  minds  will  be  equally  cramp- 
ed, and  become  incapable  of  any  change  but  that  of  distortion  and  disease. 
What  more  terrible  than  to  immure  in  the  physically  and  morally  foul  apart* 
ments  of  a  jail,  a  child  of  eight  or  ten  years  of  age,  without  means  of  instruc- 
tion or  information,  and  then  to  turm  him  into  the  world  witib  an  atmosphere 
about  him  which  will  repel  every  thing  fitted  to  purify  his  body  or  his  soul ! 

How  deeply  does  it  concern  the  community  to  take  these  little  creatures  by 
the  hand,  when  they  shall  have  committed  the  first  offence — withdraw  them 
from  contamination  and  guilt — provide  the  means  of  industry  and  education — 
soften  their  minds  to  the  reception  of  moral  and  religious  truUi — and  gradually, 
by  gentle  treatment  and  wholesome  discipline,  lure  them  into  habits  of  order, 
troUi,  and  honesty.        ••*••••••• 

We  first  saw  the  boys,  in  the  whole  about  80,  distributed  In  croups  in  differ- 
ent apartments,  all  diligently  employed  in  some  useful  handicraft — eheerful 
and  busy,  in  their  working  cbthes,  and  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of 
their  number  who  acted  as  monitor.  Tlie  girls,  about  16,  were  at  work  by 
themselves,  under  a  woman  teaching  them  to  sew.    After  a  walk  about  the 

nods,  we  returned  to  the  house,  and  found  all  the  boys  with  their  frugal 
I  suits  on,  ready  for  examination  by  the  superintendent — they  marched 
into  the  school  in  military  order,  like  young  recruits — perfectly  clean,  and  in  a 
plain  uniform,  made  at  the  house,  consisting  of  a  jockey,  blue  jacket,  and  white 
trowsers,  the  cost  of  a  suit  being  but  one  dollar. 

In  this  examination  I  could  see  nothing  different  from  what  takes  place  at 
our  common  schools.  In  ^oeraphy,  grammar,  minor  arithmetic,  they  seemed 
to  me  to  answer  as  well — ^in  the  elements  of  religion  and  morals  they  appeared 
to  have  been  instructed.  They  followed  the  master  in  one  or  two  simple 
hymns,  in  a  low  voice,  literally  making  a  concord  of  sweet  sounds.  And  at  a 
signal  they  fell  upon  thetrlcness  in  the  most  perfect  order,  and  made  regular 
responses  to  a  part  of  the  church  service  performed  by  the  Rev.  Mr*  Wells,  of 
the  Episcopal  clergy,  who  is  instructor,  task  master,  chaplain,  every  thing  in 
this  most  interesting  establishment  And  there  never  was  a  man  whom  gen  * 
tleness  firmness,  zeal  and  enthusiasm  in  a  good  cause,  bet^r  qualified  to  4d 
this  great  service  to  the  public.  After  this,  we  resorted  to  the  Gymnasium. 
Sure  1  am  that  no  boys  from  the  best  schootsin  our  city  could  have  shown  more 
heart  in  their  gambols — so  that  afler  this  scene,  and  seeing  them  at  table  with 
their  generous  and  wholesome  food,  which  they  attacked  as  boys  should  do,  it 
was  apparent  that  this  mighty  change  in  their  condition  was  produced  without 
any  of  that  austerity  which  sometimes  kills  in  the  attempt  to  cure. 

I  came  away  delighted  with  this — prison  shall  I  call  it  ?  No — school  of  re- 
formation, for  such  it  is,  and  ought  to  he  for  such  subjects. 

Here  is  practical  ground  to  go  upon — vice  is  checked  in  the  bud — ^the  ten- 
der plant  is  straightened,  and  grows  into  a  tree,  and  will  bear  fruit,  possibly  even 
an  hundred  fold— crime  is  forgotten — a  new  nature  is  formed,  or  new  habits 
created,  and  1  am  much  mistaken  if  society  does  not  feel  the  benefit  in  the  di- 
mtnutton  of  offenders. 
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NOTICES. 

WORKS   IN   TH£   DEPARTMfiNT   OF   EDUCATION. 

The  Pupil's  Arithmetic,  whereby  the  practical  use  of  Figures  is 
demonstrated  in«a  series  of  Originsd  Questions.  Adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Youth.  By  Seth  Davis.  Boston.  Lincoln  &  £d- 
mands.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  183. 

This  19  a  nemt  little  volume,  prepared  with  considerable  labour,  and  careful- 
ly adapted  to  the  average  capacity  of  young  children  in  elementary  schools. 
It  differs  from  other  works  of  the  sarf^e  class,  chiefly  in  its  simplicity  ai\d  brev- 
ity, and  in  the  plain  and  useful  character  of  the  questions.  The  plan  and  de- 
sign of  the  work  are  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

<  It  has  been  the  design  of  the  author  so  to  arrange  the  questions  in  the  fol- 
lowing pages  as  to  lead  the  scholar,  step  by  step,  from  the  most  simple  ques- 
tions m  addition,  to  those  which  embrace  the  combination  of  all  the  cardinal 
rules.  There  are  no  answers  given  to  any  of  the  questions  ;  as  the  long  ex- 
perience of  the  author  has  fully  convinced  him  that  this  is  attended  with  man- 
ifest disadvantages  to  the  pupil,  in  acquiring  the  practical  use  of  figures.  When 
any  question  is  involved  in  so  much  obscurity  as  not  at  first  to  be  clearly  un- 
derstood, the  manner  of  solving  it  is  indirectly  communicated  by  means  of  other 
questions,  immediately  preceding  or  following  it.' 

Selections  from  the  Scriptures.  Designed  as  Lessons  in  Read- 
ing for  the  use  of  Children.  Cambridge.  Hilliard  6l  Brown. 
1828.     12mo-  pp.  150. 

This  volume  corresponds  in  design  and  execution  to  the  one  for  adults,  men- 
tioned in  our  last  number.  It  is  characterized  by  the  same  distinctness  and 
beauty  of  typography,  and  the  same  judicious  selection  and  arrangement.  It 
inust  prove,  we  think,  a  very  acceptable  aid  to  teachers  of  elementary  schools, 
in  preparing  classes  to  read  with  accuracy  in  the  scriphires ;  and  for  young 
scholars  in  Sunday  schools  it  furnishes  a  variety  of  instructive  and  interesting 
lessons,  selected  with  reference  to  the  capacity  and  the  circumstances  of  cliU- 
dren. 

Sketches  of  the  Natural  History  of  Animals ;  for  the  use  of 
Sunday  Schools  and  Families.  No.  I.  Boston.  Wait,  Greene, 
&  Co.     1828-     l6mo.  pp.  54. 

«  M  these  "  Sketches  of  Natural  History  "  are  particularly  intended  for  the 
use  of  Sunday  schools  and  families,  they  are  interspersed  with  references  to 
the  sacred  scriptures,  and  such  reflections  as  naturally  arise  from  a  contem- 
plation of  that  interesting  portion  of  the  visible  creation  to  which  they  relate. 
Care  has  been  taken  to^adapt  the  language  and  style  to  the  capacities  of  the 
young;  and  every  thing  has  been  excluded  which  has  a  tendency  to  vitiate 
thejuvenile  mind.* 

TTie  author's  objects,  as  expressed  in  these  extracts  from  the  adveHisement, 
seem  to  be  successfully  accomplished.  The  volume  is  full  of  instruction  and 
of  rational  entertainment,  and  contributes,  at  the  tame  time,  to  the  early  forma- 
tion of  Intelligent  piety.  The  compiler  has  judiciously  avoided  whatever  mere- 
ly tends  to  foster  a  passion  for  the  marvellous ;  while,  by  diligent  research,  he 
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has  presented  a  sufficient  proportion  of  novelty  and  interest,  from  unquestioai' 
able  sources. 

We  are  elad  to  observe  such  an  accession  to  the  means  of  early  educatioii. 
The  branch  of  science  to  which  this  publication  belongs,  is  one  on  which 
young  children  enter  with  uncommon  pleasure ;  it  is  one  in  which  they  cam 
find  both  employment  and  relaxation ;  it  is  level  to  their  capacity,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  it  favours  an  early  taste  for  information.  The  <  Sketches '  are  in  all 
respects  finely  adapted  to  these  various  obiects,  and  possess  tbe^addltiooal  r«- 
commendatioo  of  embellishments  executed  with  much  taste,  and  with  a  strict 
re^rd  to  accuracy. 

The  occasional  use  of  a  copy  of  this  interesting  book,  by  way  of  recreation, 
would,  we  think,  have  a  very  salutary  effect  in  primary  schools.  The  work 
will,  we  hope,  have  a  place  in  all  juvenile  and  school  libraries. 

Qems  in  the  Mine,  or  Traits  and  Habits  of  Childhood,  in  Verse. 
By  Mary  Elliot.  James  R.  BuflTum,  Salem  ;  and  H.  &  G.  Car- 
ter, and  F.  &  J.  Andrews,  Lancaster.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  154. 

This  volume  is  one  which  we  cannot  but  wish  that  publishers  generally 
would  take  as  a  model  of  execution  in  all  little  books  designed  for  youn|;  chil- 
dren. Perfect  neatness  of  exterior  forms  many  pleasant  associations  with  the 
contents  of  a  work,  in  the  mind  of  childhood  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  why  any 
volume  put  Into  the  hands  of  children,  should  be  destitute  of  this  passport  to 
their  favour.  At  least,  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  pass  oflT  upon  chil- 
dren, as  *  embellished  with  engravings,'  a  volume  disfigured,  perhaps,  by  the 
awkward  attempts  of  cheap  and  bungling  artists,  whose  la^ur  would  certainly 
have  been  better  expended  in  tilling  the  ground,  than  in  caricaturing  the  aspect 
of  nature. 

The  author  of  this  volume  is  well  known  as  a  diligent  and  successfiil  writer 
for  childhood ;  and  the  present  is,  we  think,  one  of  her  happiest  elibrts.  Many 
of  the  pieces  are  characterized  by  great  beauty  and  simplicity  of  style.  Some, 
however,  and  we  allude  especially  to  those  which  are  supposed  to  be  spoken 
by  the  mother,  are  less  successful  in  the  vein  of  instruction  which  pervades 
them,  and  contain  too  many  formal,  arbitrary  injunctions,  and  occasionally  a 
thought  above  the  comprehension  of  a  child. 

As  a  book  for  infant  schools,  not  less  than  for  the  nursery,  we  would  recom- 
mend this  to  the  attention  of  teachers.  They  will  find  in  it  many  little  piocet 
£nely  suited  to  the  early  cultivation  of  the  intellect  and  the  heart 
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PUBLIC   EDUCATION   111    FRANCE. 

Period  of  the  Constdaie, — The  ill  success  of  the  new  plan*  of 
public  education  in  France  was  soon  apparent,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent that  an  improved  organization  was  necessary.  It  was  to 
be  supposed,  that  the  Convention,  warned  by  experience,  would 
now  avoid  the  rocks  on  which  it  had  formerly  split ;  and  cer« 
tainly  the  system  of  1802  was  superior  to  that  of  1794  in  many 
respects  ;  still,  however,  it  was  iooperfect  in  the  etwembUf  though 
good  in  its  parts. 

A  great  deal  of  discussion  took  place  in  the  National  Assem- 
bly, when  the  plan  was  laid  before  it,  on  the  20th  April,  1802, 
by  Fourcroy,  Roederer,  and  Regnaud.  When  it  is  closely  ex- 
amined, its  superiority  over  the  former  plans  seems  to  be  more 
in  appearance  than  in  reality,  and  it  has  defects  that  are  not  to 
be  got  over. 

The  principal  features  of  this  system,  which  seems,  on  the  one 
band^  to  paye  been  overrated,  and  on  the  other  too  much  depre- 
ciated, were  these.  It  was  divided  into  primary  schools,  seconda- 
ry scboob,  lycea,  and  special  schools.  The  primary  schools 
were  situated  in  the  parishes  (communes)  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  municipal  authorities,  and  their  number  was  b  proportion 
to  the  population.  The  master  had  a  free  dwelling  house,  and  the 
revenue  consisted  in  the  fees  paid  by  the  parents  of  the  schol- 
ars. The  municipal  council  might  admit  children yree  when  <the 
pareats  were  in  a  state  of  absolute  poverty  ;  but  the  number  of 

*  See  last  No.  of  the  Joumal.—Ed. 
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grttfi*  admissions  could  never  exceed  one  fifth  of  the  total  nom- 
her  of  scholars. 

In  the  secondary  schools  were  taiight  the  Latin  and  French 
languages,  tlte  first  elements  of  history,  geography,  and  mathe- 
matics ;  and  any  school,  though  under  the  management  of  a 
private  person,  teaching  these  branches  of  education,  came  un- 
der this  head  ;  new  schools,  however,  could  not  be  erected  with- 
out the  permission  of  government.  These  schools  were  placed 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  prefect. 

In  the  third  order  of  schools,  lyeea,  were  taught  the  ancient 
languages,  rhetoric,  logic,  and  morals,  also  the  principles  of 
mathematical  and  physical  science..  Each  district  having  a  tri- 
bunal of  appeal,  had  at  least  one  lyceum,  which  could  not  have 
less  than  eight  professors.  The  students  of  lycea  consisted  of 
young  men,  placed  there  directly  by  the  government  ;  of  schol- 
ars from  the  secondary  schools,  who  had  undergone  full  exami- 
nations ;  of  boarders,  who  paid  their  own  expenses  ;  and,  lastly, 
of  such  as  did  not  reside  in  the  lycea,  but  merely  attended  the 
lectures,  and  paid  accordingly.  Each  lyceum,  had  a  provisor, 
(ProviaewTy)  a  superintendent  of  study,  ( Ccn»6«r  d'chide*,)  and  an 
ofiicer  to  take  charge  of  the  afiairs  of  the  school,  (HnProcmreur 
gerarU  Us  affaires  de  Vecok:)  they  were  nominated  by  the  First 
Consul,  and  formed  the  administrative  council  of  the  school.  In 
every  town  containing  a  lyceum  there  was  estabKsbed  an  office 
of  administration,  {Bwreau  d^admmiatralion,)  the  members  of 
which  were  the  prefect  of  the  department,  the  president  of  the 
tribunal  of  appeal,  the  government  commissary  of  that  tribunal^ 
the  government  commissary  at  the  criminal  court,  the  mayor  and 
the  provisor,  (Proviseur),  This  council  met  at  least  four  tiroes 
a  year,  but  oftener  when  the  Provisor  thought  it  necessary.  The 
First  Consul  named  three  superintendents,  to  make  a  yearly  vis- 
it to  all  the  lycea  of  the  republic,  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring 
into  the  manner  in  which  they  were  conducted.  It  was  necessary 
that  the  office  bearers  of  the  lycea  should  be  married,  or  have 
been  married  ;  and  no  female  was  permitted  to  reside  within  the 
circle  of  the  student's  residences. 

When  a  vacancy  presented  itself  among  the  teachers,  the 
three  superior  government  inspectors  proposed  one  candidate, 
and  the  council  of  administration  another,  one  or  other  of  whom ' 
was  nominated  by  the  First  Consul.  The  three  great  office 
bearers  of  the  lycea  might  be  transferred,  like  the  teachers,  from 
one  lyceum  to  a  superior.  Demands  to  this  efiect  were  to  be 
'  l«id  before  the  First  Consul  by  the  superior  inspectors. 
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The  special  tohoolsyin  which  theiiigfaest  bra&ches  of  litera- 
ture were  (aught,  and  in  which  the  student  completed  his  edu- 
cation, were  placed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  the 
Interior  ;  and  when  a  vacancy  occurred,  the  First  Consul  made 
a  choice  out  of  three  candidates,  proposed  to  him  by  a  class  of 
the  institute,  by  the  upper  inspectors  of  studies,  and  by  the 
teachers  of  (he  special  school  in  which  the  vacancy  occurred. 
rrhe  existing  special  schools  were  allowed  to  remain,  and  sev- 
eral new  ones  were  formed  ;  and  one  or  more  of  these  schools 
mrere  attached  to  each  lyceum,  and  governed  by  its  council  of 
administration. 

In  each  fortress  of  the  republic  also  was  established  a  special 
military  school  for  five  hundred  elives^  who  were  under  military 
law.  Two  hundred  of  these  were  chosen  out  of  the  national 
eUves  in  (he  lycea,  the  rest  from  the  other  schools,  and  they 
were  admitted  after  a  proper  examination.  The  military  special 
schools  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Minister  of  War,  who 
likewise  had  the  nomination  of  the  professors. 

The  republic  maintained  at  its  own  expense  six  thousand  four 
hundred  elh>e$  in  the  lycea  and  special  schools  ;  of  that  num- 
her  two  thousand  four  hundred  were  children  of  parents  who  had 
served  in  the  army,  magistracy,  or  other  government  appoint- 
ments. It  was  necessary  they  should  have  attained  the  age  of 
nine  years,  and  be  able  to  read  and  write.  The  other  four 
thousand  eUves  were  chosen  from  the  secondary  schools,  after 
a  proper  examination ;  each  department  presenting  a  certain 
namber  in  proportion  to  its  rela(ive  population. 

These  elhfes  could  not  remain  more  than  six  years  in  the  ly- 
cea at  the  public  charge.  After  completing  their  studies,  they 
underwent  an  exaroinntion,  and  one  fifth  of  the  number  were 
sent  to  the  special  schools,  where  they  might  be  farther  main- 
tained for  two  or  three  years,  at  the  public  expense.  The  gov- 
ernment retained  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  eUves  accord- 
kig  to  circumstances.  The  annual  maintenance  of  each  student 
came  to  700  francs,  (L.28,)  and  the  board  paid  by  parents,  whose 
children  were  not  at  the  national  charge,  could  not  exceed  this 
sum.  The  out-students,  as  they  may  be  called,  who  merely  at- 
tended the  classes,  paid  a  certain  fee  fixed  by  the  councU  of  ad- 
ministration. 

All  the  buildings  belonging  the  lycea  were  kept  up  at  the 
pubfic  expense,  and  a  sinking  fund  was  to  be  formed  from  a  part, 
not  exceeding  the  twentieth,  of  the  incomes  of  the  teachers  and 
administrators,  to  be  applied  to  the  purpose  of  pensioning  off 
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tbe«6  who  had  served  twenty  years,  or  who,  form  paitioular  cir- 
cumstances, were  rendered  unable  to  discharge  their  functiona. 
Such  is  a  short  sketch  of  the  plan  proposed  and  adopted  by 
the  National  Assembly  for  regulating  the  course  of  public  in- 
struction throughout  France.     The  chief  difference  between  it 
and  the  former  plan    consists   in  the  substitution  of  lycea  for 
central  schools.     Instead  of  a  hundred  of  the  latter,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  establish,  there  were  to  he  thirty  of  the  former, — a 
number,  howeyer,  exceeding  the  number  of  central  schools  that 
were  actually  established.     The  most  striking  feature  of  this 
plan  is, — what  certainly  was  not  to  have  been  expected  from  a 
government  that  gave  out  liberty  and  equality  as  the  objects  of 
its  worship, — the  immense  advantage  given  to  the  rich  over  the 
poorer  classes  of  the  people.     Sixty  four  hundred  government 
places  were  distributed  to  those  who,  after  full  trials,  were  found, 
from  their  qualifications  and   proficiency,  deserving  of  theoi* 
But   the  primary  and  secondary  schools  were  not  maintain- 
ed at  the  public  expense  ;  and,  in  consequence,  it  is  evident 
that  many  parents  froin  poverty  were  unable  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  obtain  an  education  that  might  have  entitled  them  to  aa- 
pire  to  government  pensions.     The  indigent  class,  therefore, 
which  might  have  produced  able  and  distinguished  characterS| 
laboured  under  a  great  disadvantage  ;  while  those,  whose  natu- 
ral talents,  perhaps,  were  far  inferior,  were  enabled  to  advance 
in  their  career  of  success  from  possessing  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  complete  education.  Many  philanthropic  Frenchmen  were 
aware  of  this,  and  bewailed  that  the  millions  expended  upon  the 
lycea   had  not  been  applied  to  the  payment  of  teachers  in  the 
primary  schools,  instead  of  being,  as  they  deemed  it,  a  source  of 
favour,  interest,  corruption,  and  abuse. 

While  the  higher  schools  were  kept  up  by  government,  the 
inferior  or  people^s  schools  were  allowed  to  increase  or  dimin- 
ish according  to  the  abilities  or  inclination  of  individuals  \  for,  as 
the  expense  of  maintenance  was  at  the  charge  of  the  scholars, 
when  the  poverty  of  a  village  prevented  a  good  attendance,  the 
school  necessarily  fell  rapidly  to  decay.  Grovernment  was  startled 
at  the  enormous  sum  that  would  have  been  requisite  to  support 
a  number  of  schools  proportioned  to  the  population  of  such  a 
country  as  France,  and  the  commissioners  defended  the  superi- 
ority of  their  plan,  and  endeavoured  to  repel  all  objections  to  it 
by  repeating  the  axiom  of  Smith,  that  education  is  always  bet- 
ter conducted,  teachers  better  chosen,  and  emulation  greatest, 
when  the  institutions  of  instruction  depend  on  the  good  opia- 
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km  enlertained  of  tbem  by  the  public,  than  when  they  are  sob- 
jected  to  the  variable  and  uncertain  jurisdiction  of  goFeroment* 
Bet  this  is  an  argument  as  applicable  to  the  higher  as  to  the  in- 
ferior schools  ;  and  where  it  is  deemed  impossible  that  gov- 
ernment should  charge  itseif  with  the  maintenance  of  the  lat- 
ter, it  does  not  appear  that  there  is  any  good  reason  for  suppos- 
ing it  necessary  or  just  that  it  should  maintain  the  former. 


FEMALE   EDUCATION. 

[The  following  article  treats  of  female  education  in  connexion 
chiefly  with  its  influence  on  the  condition  and  duties  of  the  sex, 
and  consequently  on  the  improvement  of  early  instruction,  in  all 
its  departments.  The  views  of  the  writer,  though  coinciding 
generally  with  those  of  other  contributors  to  the  Journal,  are  in 
some  points  original  ;  and  we  feel  the  more  indebted  for  this 
communication  that  it  comes  from  one  whose  practical  know- 
ledge of  the  subject  enables  her  to  speak  of  it,  not  only  from 
individual  observation,  but  with  the  advantage  of  successAil  ex- 
perience in  teaching.] 

Dr.  Johnson  complained  ^  that  there  are  men  who  treat  every 
new  attempt  as  wild  and  chimerical  ;  and  look  upon  every  at- 
tempt to  depart  from  the  beaten  track  as  the  efl^ort  of  a  warm 
imagination,  or  the  glittering  speculation  of  an  exalted  mind, 
that  may  please  and  dazzle  for  a  time,  but  can  produce  no  last- 
ing advantage  ;  who  value  themselves  upon  inventing  arguments 
against  every  new  undertaking,  (and  are  perpetually  calling  for 
demonstration,)  or  if  they  cannot  And  arguments  against  it,  upon 
treating  it  with  ridicule  and  contempt.  Such  men  have  ever 
been  the  formidable  enemies  of  the  great  benefactors  of  the 
world  ;  for  their  notions  of  discourse  are  so  agreeable  to  the 
lazy,  the  envious,  and  the  timorous,  that  they  seldom  fail  of  be- 
coming popular,  and  directing  the  opinions  of  mankind.' 

'  All  that  can  be  expected,'  says  Mr.  Edgeworth, '  from  a  com- 
mon school  is  to  keep  children  poring  over  books  that  they  can- 
not understand,  or  casting  up  sums,  without  making  them  ac- 
qraittted  with  the  reason  for  the  rules  they  mechanically  fol- 
low : — ^To  make  reading,  writing,  and  calculating  machines. 
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Were  the  master  ever  so  enlightened,  he  must  confonn  to  the  ex* 
pectations  and  demands  of  the  parent.  He  muBt  keep  hts9ch<»^ 
ars  at  work  the  given  number  of  hours,  or  he  cannot  satisfy  his 
employers.  Until  parents  are  convinced  of  the  inefficacy  of  Ibis 
system,  things  must  remain  as  they  are  :  when  they  are  persu*- 
ded  that  a  reform  is  necessary,  the  next  thing  to  be  considered 
is  how  it  can  be  accomplished. 

'  A  good  system  of  management,  as  relates  to  temper,  hahits 
of  truth,  industry,  cleanliness,  neatness,  and  to  forming  habits  of 
observation,  reasoning,  and  good  sense— objects  of  far  greater 
consequence  than  merely  teaching  to  read,  write,  and  cast  ac- 
counts— remains  still  to  be  executed. 

'  Much  of  the  present  enthusiasm  which  animates  all  classes 
of  society  to  encourage  schools  for  young  children,  is  owing  to 
the  female  sex.  Females  see  the  necessity  of  such  schools,* — 
They  feel  the  necessity  of  such  schools  !  And  let  me  ask,  does 
not  every  thinking  man  nXsoJeel  the  injurious  effects  of  the  wat^ 
of  proper  instruction  and  management  of  young  children  ?  Is  it 
not  tlfe  complaint  of  every  philosopher,  that  the  best  part  of  life 
must  be  spent — not  in  adding  to  his  stock  of  actual  knowledge, 
but  in  unlearning  his  errors  ?  And  that  that  the  utmost  exer- 
tions of  rectified  reason  are  often  ioadquate  to  the  task  of  shaking 
one  free  from  the  deeply  imbued  superstitions,  the  ten  thousand 
biases  of  feeling  and  opinion  of  early  imbibed  prejudice  ?  If 
these  errors  and  prejudices  are  the  result  of  early  mismanage- 
ment, (and  this  management  falls  necessarily  into  the  female 
province,)  it  follows,  '  that  to  fit  woman  for  the  dischaige  of  this 
duty  would  do  more  toward  improving  the  condition  of  roan,  thao 
all  the  great  discoveries  in  science,  and  inventions  in  arts.' 

The  agitation  about  this  subject  that  for  several  years  has  ex- 
isted in  this  country,  would  seem  to  portend  some  great  thing  to 
be  accomplished,  and  show  an  unequivocal  indication  that  gen- 
eral intellect  is  actually  in  advance  of  its  scholastic  discipline, 
and  having  outstripped  his  tutor,  seems  feeling  about  for  some 
guide  to  direct  his  course.  It  would  seem  rather  sarcastic  to 
say  that  this  etherial  being  having  lefl  behind  learned  doctors, 
professors,  and  philosophers,  stands  waiting  for  a  female  guide ! 
Yet  if  it  be  admitted  that  our  system  of  education  requires  fiir- 
ther  renovation,  I  think  any  candid  observer  will  pronounce  the 
desideratum  to  be  in  the  female  department.  Notwithstanding 
the  increased  attention  that  has  been  paid,  within  these  few 
years,  to  that  half  of  the  species,  yet  no  one  will  pronounce  it 
in  any  degree  proportioned  to  its  importance  in  society  ;  or  that 
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the  Aieiltties  for  the  exaltation  of  female  intellect  are  adequate 
to  the  demand  of  public  sentiment.  This  granted,  the  consid' 
eration  is,  how  is  the  renovation  to  be  accomplished?  It  seems 
an  incontrovertible  sentiment,  that  woman — her  late  improved 
education  notwithstanding — is  still  wanting  in  genera/ knowledge, 
solid  science,  and  rational  philosophy.  That — though  a  superi- 
or woman  may  possess  brilliant  parts  or  single  faculties  in  equal 
perfection,  yet  there  is  a  juster  proportion  in  the  mind  of  a  su* 
perior  man.  What  woman  possesses  not  in  equal  measure  the 
faculty  of  composing,  combining,  analyzing,  and  expanding  her 
ideas  ?  Is  not  this  deficiency  to  be  chiefly  imputed  to  her  de- 
sultory education,  and  puerile  occupations?  But  the  inquiry 
here  to  be  made,  is  whether  this  deficiency  has  any  injurious  in- 
fluence on  general  education,  and  hence  on  society. 

1  pass  by  the  unpleasant  eflects  of  this  discouragement  of  fac- 
ulties or  her  own  peculiar  interest  and  happiness,  in  not  fitting 
ber,  by  a  better  improved  taste,  a  more  general,  refined  and  me- 
thodical education,  for  her  retired  situation,  to  which  the  pur- 
suits of  literature  seem  so  peculiarly  suitable  ;  and  her  exemp- 
tion from  many  of  the  busy,  perplexing,   anxious  cares  of  life, 
with  which  the  more  public  life  of  man  is  often  so  much  annoy- 
ed ;  nor  shall  I  touch  on  the  misery  of  not  affording  her  by  lit- 
erature, an  independent  exhaustless  source  of  self- enjoyment, 
inducing  love  of  Aome,  and  precluding  a  taste  for  the  more  vio- 
lent,  and  destructive  pleasures  of  sense  and  fashion  ;  with  this 
whole  train  of  passions,  vanity,  pride,  envy,  jealousy,  and  child- 
ish competition  ;  nor  hint  of  the  feeling  demand  for  such  inde- 
pendence in  her  frequent — and  increasingly   frequent  state  of 
celibacy,  and  consequent  '  solitude,  and  desolate  old  age.'     (I 
do  not  believe  woman  is  lef\  single  because  gentlemen  dread  a 
literary  woman  ;  but  she  is  rather  driven  to  that  resort,  because 
left  in  celibacy.)     'What  a  fund  of  energy,  cheerfulness,  tran- 
quillity, and  contentment  is  necessary  for  those  who  hope  to  live 
comfortably  by  them  !'     But  I  agreed  to  pass  all  these  consid- 
erations, and  look  only  to  those  that  equally  interest  both  sexes. 
And  since  on. the  management  of  the  child  depends  the  charac- 
ter of  the  many  and  since  this  is  the  universally  assigned  province 
of  woman,  it  follows  that  by  her  is  formed  the  permanent,  influ- 
ential, moral,  and  mental  character  of  mankind.     To  her,  then, 
the  errors  and  prejudices  of  which  the   philosopher  complains, 
are  to  be  imputed.     That  man,  having  acquired  this  knowledge, 
thoukl  remain  inattentive  to  a  fountain  whence  flow  streams  so 
copious,  numerous,  and  deleterious,  is  sufficient  proof  of  the 
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permanence  of  these  influences  ;  by  his  continuing  to  tread  any 
customary  beaten  track,  regardless  whether  a  different  path  miglk 
not  lead  to  a  far  more  desirable  country.  Alas  !  to  seek  that 
other,  would  ask  '  a  vigour  of  intellect  able  to  canUit  the  empire 
of  habit,  and  to  look  into  one's  own  principlesi  and  to  exaoiiiie 
the  nature  and  source  of  bis  opinions.' 

That  mankind  usually  imbibe  tbispfmuiti^  principle  or  decisire 
tone  peculiarly  from  that  of  the  nuiker^  whether  that  be  attuned 
to  justice,  tenderness,  candour,  frankness,  and  honour  ;  or  to 
selfishness,  cruehy,  cunning,  envy,  and  meanness,  a  very  super- 
ficial glance  over  the  families  of  one's  acquaintance  will  easily 
convince.  I  ask,  then,  whether  it  would-  not  be  better  for  soci- 
ety at  large,  instead  of  providing  that  one  or  two  sons,  of  the 
more  privileged  families  may  be  sent  to  college,  vainly  endeav- 
ouring to  ingraft  a  classic  taste  or  tone  of  honourable  feeling, 
on  the  crabbed  stock  implanted  by  paternal  ignorance,  to  impart 
to  the  mother  herself  a  modicum  of  that  good  seed,  which  shall 
eventually  bring  forth  a  hundred  fold,  through  each  of  her  chil- 
dren, in  place  of  the  one  sent  to  college  to  acquire  just  enough 
of  refinement  in  taste  to  despise  the  others? 

What  is  the  proper  object,  or  what  the  general  uses  of  learn- 
ing ? — For  learmr^  seems  the  chief  object  of  regard  in  the  dis- 
cussions and  comments  on  our  systems  of  education.  Has  not 
the  necessity  of  learning,  in  this  country,  been  too  generally 
considered  as  confined  to  the  administration  of.  affairs  of  state, 
and  to  the  discharge  of  the  (thence  termed)  [earned  professions? 
and  its  pleasures  supposed  to  be  suited  only  to  men  in  the  higher 
stations  of  life,  of  consequence,  men  of  leisure?  Of  course,  it 
could  in  no  respect  be  suited  to  the  wants  of  busy,  trifling, 
'  non-idea'd  woman  !'  a  beins^  designed,  and  fitted  to  All  a 
sphere  inflnitely  too  circumscribed  to  ask  the  omnipotent  aid  of 
intellect.  Woman,  it  is  granted,  requires  not  the  knowledge  of 
the  Latin,  because  she  is  to  describe  diseases,  or  to  mix  medi- 
cines ;  nor  that  of  the  Greek  for  the  more  ready  expression  of 
the  technicals  of  science  and  arts.  But  would  it  not  be  well  that 
she  understood  so  much  of  language,  mathematics,  natural,  mor- 
al, and  mental  philosophy,  as  might  enable  her  to  perceive  the 
nature  of  things,  the  tendency  of  principles,  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effects,  as  might  direct  her  own  conduct  in  the  man- 
agement of  her  children  and  houjiehold,  in  the  manner  calcula- 
ted to  produce  the  greatest  good  to  themselves,  and  to  society? 
For  these  attainments,  are  not  endowments  of  a  higher  charac- 
ter demanded  than  even  for  the  adjustment  of  lawi,  and  admin- 
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istration  of  state  afTairs?  And  that,  not  alone  because  the  busi- 
ness of  the  public  is  conducted  on  general  principles,  regulated 
hy  fixed  laws,  in  which  the  minutisB  of  individual  character  and 
interest  have  no  consideration,  while  the  offices  of  a  mistress  of 
a  family  are  complicated  and  varied  by  the  individual  situation, 
tempers,  conduct,  and  claims  of  each  member,  every  hour  of  the 
day,  and  where  consequently  the'  demand  on  the  unaided  judg- 
ment, quickness  of  observation,  promptness  in  decision  and  ex- 
ecution, in  the  acting  agent,  must  be  proportionably  greater  ; 
but  also  because  the  permanent  influence  of  her  administration 
must  eventually  extend  and  be  feH  through  every  part  of  the 
other*!  Is  not  the  habit  of  close  study  particularly  useful  for 
disciplining  the  mind,  and  enabling  it  to  bring  its  various  powers 
to  act  on  any  incidental  subject?  Has  woman  no  use  for  such 
ability  in  forming  and  regulating  the  varied  tempers,  appetites, 
and  passions  of  children  and  domestics,  and  for  acquiring  a  de- 
cision and  firmness,  in  the  discharge  of  duties  that  of^en  run 
counter  to  her  feelings  ?  She  is  required  to  be  ever  amiable — 
is  not  a  little  philosophy  requisite  to  enable  her  to  bear  with 
equanimity  the  infinity  of  trials,  vexations,  contradictions,  and 
coercions  of  every  day  life  ? 

Much,  it  has  been  admitted,  has  been  already  done  for  her  im- 
provement. Of  thei/  character  of  female  seminaries,  female 
studies  and  pursuits,  1  say  nothing  ;  if  any  one  be  ignorant  of 
them,  let  him  look  into  any  one  of  the  multitude  of  periodical 
papers,  professedly  published  for  her. — *  Ladies^  Albums,^  ^  La- 
dies^ MagazineSy^  '  LjodMS*  Mifcellaniea,^  or  any  thing  of  the  whole 
encyclopedia  of  Ladies^  Literature,  and  he  will  learn  much  more 
than  a  sensible  man  would  wish  to  know. 

But  suppose  the  higher  order  of  female  seminaries  to  be  of 
the  very  noblest  stamp,  pupils  are  not  generally  put  into  them 
sufficiently  early,  or  kept  there  sufficiently  late  to  form  la  char- 
acter. It  is  time,  however,  to  inquire  whether  any  amendment  be 
practicable.  An  institution  forming  a  counterpart  to  our  collegi- 
ate seminaries  would  not  meet  the  demand.  We  want  an  es- 
tablishment so  diversified  and  extended,  that  the  whole  mental 
and  moral  character  of  youth  may  be  there  formed.  Where  the 
advantages  of  a  private  family,  a  Greek  nursery,  and  an  Ameri- 
can college  may  be  united  :  one  that  shall  embrace  children 
of  every  age,  fVom  infancy  to  the  time  of  entering  on  active  life, 
and  dispensing  the  knowledge  acquired.  For  it  is  knowledge 
rather  than  learning,  with  which  we  would  have  woman  endow- 
ed.    No  seminary  can  in  a  few  years,  or  perhaps  months,  com- 
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muaicate  much  general  knowledge,  while  the  home  prepara]tt<M& 
IB  BO  erroneous  and  deficient.  Children  live  at  home  in  abso- 
lute idleness,  or  in  indulgence  of  that  frolicksome  buoyancy  of 
spirit  so  natural  and  necessary  to  young  animals  on  every  ani- 
mating object  that  falls  in  their  way,  but  then  are  sent  to  school 
to  be  chained  to  the  form,  for  hours  together,  and  this  iiatiy« 
buoyancy  being  suppressed  by  force  of  hickory,  they  are  kept 
poring  over  lessons  of  abstract  wards  ^  not  one  in  ten  of  which  is 
to  them  the  sign  of  any  idea. 

When  a  child  is  compelled  to  quit  riding  a  stick,  or  driving  a 
dog,  some  other  not  utanatural  occupation  should  be  provided^ 
on  which  this  vivacity  may  be  usefully  expended,  which  cannot 
be  suppressed  without  great  injury,  not  merely  to  health,  but  to 
the  development  of  intellect.  This  primary  season  is  most  nat- 
urally and  profitably  devoted  to  observation  and  investigatioo  of 
material  things.  With  a  sensible  well  informed  mother,  able  to 
illustrate  the  simple  principles  and  operations  of  nature  and  art, 
a  child  might  acquire  the  leading  principles  of  natural  and  me* 
chanical  philosophy,  without  any  constraint,  in  those  early  years 
that  are  much  worse  than  wasted  in  the  drowsy  exercises  of 
school. 

Can  there  not  be  established  an  institution  consisting  of  sev- 
eral departments,  embracing  several  buildings,  with  large  yards, 
gardens,  orchards,  &c.,  within  which  may  be  collected  the  mo- 
terioif,  that  are  to  constitute  the  primary  books  and  apparatus  for 
instruction.  In  the  gardens,  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables  may 
be  cultivated  for  use,  at  the  same  time  that  their  nature,  charac- 
ter, and  properties  may  be  acquired  much  more  eflTectually  than 
in  books.  Botany  and  horticulture  thus  learned  together — with 
the  several  ingredients  of  the  soil  ;  while  the  thousands  of  grubs 
and  insects  that  are  oflen  objects  of  disgust  or  horror  to  the 
child,  or  the  victims  cruel  sport,  become  subjects  of  pleasant  and 
useful  instruction.  If,  while  children  are  thoughtlessly  pursuing 
every  beautiful  insect  or  little  animal,  or  torturing  it  out  of  ex- 
istence, the  instructer  were  able  to  seize  the  incident  to  ingraft 
useful  principles,  by  placing  a  microscope  before  it  to  display  its 
curious  form  and  structure,  and  by  pointing  out  its  properties, 
mode  of  life,  weapons  of  defence,  &c.,  what  a  spirit  of  curiosity 
for  the  charming  works  of  nature  would  be  inspired  ;  and  tender- 
ness of  disposition,  and  capacity  for  happiness  established  in  the 
child.  Many  fowls  and  other  small  animals  might  also  be  kept  to 
assist  in  affording  active  employment,  amusement,  and  ins^uction. 
A  taste  for  natural  science,  by  these  early  habits  of  observation. 
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With  a  tolerable  acquaintance  with  many  important  principles 
may  be  thus  acquired  in  hours  of  relaxation  from  more  intense 
study.  The  earliest  books  put  into  the  hands  of  pupils  should 
bear  some  relation  to  the  same  subject,  that  one  article  of  know- 
edge  may  fairly  introduce  the  next.  The  expense  of  a  skilful 
botanical  gardener  may  be  nearly  defrayed  by  the  profits  of  his 
labour. 

For  asnstance  in  arts,  let  shops  be  located  in  the  premises, 
where  each  artist  may  exercise  his  own  crad  for  his  own  bene- 
fit ;  required  only  to  give  instruction  when  needed,  and  liberal- 
ly compensated  for  what  he  afibrds.  Young  persons  will  much 
more  easily  acquire  a  general  knowledge  and  correct  taste  in  the 
fine  arts  by  observing  a  skilful  artist  displaying  his  own  skill  and 
genius,  with  appropriate  illustrations  and  occasional  lessons, 
than  by  much  study  and  diligent  practice,  according  to  the  or- 
dmary  methods  of  schools.  Accomplished  artists,  of  course,  are 
not  thus  to  be  made  ;  it  is  not  necessary  :  '  It  is  rather  a  taste 
for  the  fine  arts, — an  ability  to  understand  and  relish  them, — a 
faculty  to  read  the  expression,  sentiment,  and  intellect  displayed 
~  in  a  good  painting  or  finished  piece  of  sculpture,'  that  we  wish 
to  inspire  in  the  female  ;  not  to  make  her  an  artist. 

Similar  increased  facilities  may  be  afforded  in  the  study  of 
the  modern  European  languages, — at  least  in  the  French,  by 
obtaining  a  respectable  French  family,  with  which  pupils  pursuing 
that  language  may  board  and  study,  and  be  compelled  to  speiSc 
the  same  language  they  read  ;  and  by  conducting  other  branches 
of  study  pursued  at  the  time  in  the  same  way,  such  as  history, 
chemistry,  &c.,  they  would  gain  in  two  or  three  years,  a  familiarity 
with  the  tongue,  now  scarcely  attainable  in  any  school  in  the 
country.  There  is  a  peculiar  advantage  in  pursuing  a  new  study 
in  an  unknown  tongue  ;  since  the  time  and  repetition  neces- 
sary for  retaining  the  terms,  fix  also  the  ideas.  Who  forgets 
the  fables  and  tales  of  his  primary  lessons  in  the  Latin  and 
Greek  ? 

To  fill  the  various  departments  of  labour,  literature,  science, 
and  arts,  many  officers  and  teachers  will  be  demanded,  who 
most  be  persons  of  good  breeding,  and  some  acquaintance  with 
the  world.  A  gentleman  president  to  officiate  as  chaplain,  and 
take  the  superintendence  of  the  dead  languages  with  mental  and 
moral  philosophy.  A  lady  president  to  superintend  general  con- 
doct,  disposition  of  time,  arrangement  of  studies,  occupations, 
visits,  company,  &c.  The  number  of  assistants  must  depend  on 
the  number  of  classes,  and  variety  of  studies,  &c.     As  this  in- 
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fltkution  is  intended  to  fit  Ijtdies  for  actiye  life,  and  company  as 
well  as  amusement  is  to  constitute  an  important}  means  of  in- 
struction, care  must  de  taken  in  ioeatuigf,  as  well  as  conducting 
the  institution,  so  that  it  maj  ensure  the  advantage  of  good  so- 
ciety ;  bj  inducing  people  of  respectabilitj  frequently  to  Tisai  it, 
and  occasionally  to  board  there  for  some  length  of  tin>e  ;  aficntl- 
ing  not  only  instruction,  by  their  manners  and  conversation,  but 
emolument  by  their  money.  There  is  no  source  of  instruction  so 
natural,  effectual,  and  delightiiil,  as  sensible,  intelligent  conver- 
sation.  A  separate  department  should  be  provided  for  suck 
boarders,  where  ladies  who  wish  to  retire  from  the  world  and 
enjoy  religious  privileges,  and  intellectual  society,  may  find,  if 
they  choose,  a  permanent  retreat ;  to  which  a  charity  establish- 
ment should  be  added,  for  the  reception  of  females  reduced  from 
affluence  ;  many  of  whom  having  been  well  bred,  would  be 
able  to  fill  very  useful  offices  in  the  institution.  Charities  may 
in  several  ways  be  made  to  supply  the  necessitous.  In  the 
charity  department  a  sort  of  hospital  for  the  aged  and  infirm  may 
be  included  ;  where  the  pupils  may  receive  some  information  in 
that  capital  female  duty  of  nursing,  and  have  additional  exercise 
for  the  affections  of  charity,  kindness,  and  commiseration. 

I  shall  no  further  follow  the  current  course  of  puffing  the  moral 
excellences  of  my  favourite  ;  being  convinced  that  the  moral 
character,  or  rather  conduct  of  youth,  taken  en  mome,  will  be 
formed  to  the  standard  of  that  society  in  which  they  habitually 
move.  Yet  it  is  believed  that  the  mode  of  conducting  the  un- 
derstanding by  natural  gradations  fi-om  sensible  material  things 
to  abstract  ideas,  and  directiog  the  attention  to  the  subject  of 
pursuit,  not  to  the  fame  to  be  gained  by  reciting  long  lessons, 
will,  in  a  great  measure,  supersede  the  necessity  of  stimuJatin^ 
that  baleful  ambition,  so  courteously  termed  '  laudable  emula* 
tion.'  To  that  main  spring  and  omnipotent  engine  of  our  com- 
mon schools — and  indeed  of  domestic  discipline— >is  perhaps  to 
be  imputed  most  of  that  selfish  human  depravity — very  conve- 
niently denominated  naiive ;  and  most  inconsistently  it  is  im- 
planted by  a  set  of  beings  professing  a  religion  that  requires  love 
to  another  as  to  one's  self — and  that  philosophy  which  professes 
to  do  to  others  what  is  required  of  them.  The  precept,  indeed, 
is  gravely  taught,  at  the  same  time  that  the  child  is  habiiuaUy 
trained  to  seek  in  all  things  his  own  tidvancemenlj  even  at  the  ex- 
pense of  much  injustice,  and  depression  of  those  in  immediate 
connexion  with  him.  Do  not  the  cruel  rites  and  absurd  prac- 
tices of  the  heathen  rise,  before  conduct  like  this,  into  just  con- 
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Mstency  and  moral  purity^  It  is  hoped  that  keeping  children 
much  with  their  superiors^  as  thej  will  be  hercy  hj  leaving  gen- 
erally, in  study,  work,  or  play,  older  persons  with  them, — 
emulation  will  be  chiefly  excited  to  reach  to  their  superior  at- 
tainments, and  not  to  compete  with  compeers.  This  course  of 
of  pleasantly  diverting  attention  from  se^,  and  occupying  it  on 
subjects,  exciting  only  pleasant  sensations,  and  stimulating  live- 
ly but  not  wrong  passions,  is  at  least  favourable  to  the  recep- 
tion of  good  feeling,  correct  principle,  and  virtuous  conduct. 
And  the  habit  of  close  observation,  minute  inventigation,  and 
accurate  description,  will  be  found,  I  think  to  have  no  smaJl  in- 
fluence in  establishing  a  love  of  truth. 

It  being  proposed  to  afford  every  sort  of  instruction  in  nature, 
arts,  science,  and  language,  it  seems  advisable  that  the  studies 
should  be  so  divided  as  to  constitute  several  degrees^  to  each  of 
which  may  be  attached  its  appropriate  diploma  :  One  perhaps 
should  be  awarded  to  certain  attainments  in  English  studies  on- 
ly ;  another  to  the  same,  with  the  addition  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
gu^e  ;  another  with  that  of  French,  &c.  Fixing  the  length  of 
time  allotted  to  each,  and  the  necessary  preparatory  time  in  the 
primary  department.  This  will  leave  it  in  a  measure,  optional 
with  the  parent  what  studies  his  child  shall  pursue,  and  how  long 
remain  in  the  school,  yet  receiving  the  appropriate  honour  for  the 
degree  attained.* 

There  is  a  great  want  of  object  or  motive  to  lead  young  ladies 
into  intellectual  pursuits,  because  they  get  no  honour  by  them  : 
if  these  could  be  rendered  more  honourable,  their  pursuit  would, 
it  might  be  hoped,  induce  genuine  taste. 

The  quaint  objection,  that  the  culture  of  intellect  disqualifies 
woman  for  domestic  duty  can  surely  never  be  urged  against  a 
style  of  education,  planned  with  direct  reference  to  those  du- 
ties. But  what  must  be  thought  of  a  course  of  duties  that  for- 
bade the  culture  of  the  best  and  most  noble  faculties  of  any  be- 
ing? Is  it  not  obvious  that  nothing  but  a  system  of  tyranny  and 
slavery  could  reduce  an  intelligent  being  to  so  degraded  a  state  ? 
Does  not  the  Grod  of  nature  by  endowing  woman  with  the  god- 
like faculty  of  reason,  show  us  that  it  should  be  improved  to  the 
utmost?  This  notion  that  woman  is  intended  merely  as  a  min- 
ister of  sense,  we  know  had  its  rise  at  a  time  and  in  a  region 

*  May  Dot  undoe  ambition  be  ezdted  in  this  way,  and  evils  little  short  of 
those  ariaiog  from  emulation  be  a  necessary  consequence  ?  Emulation  is  apt 
to  ^ve  rise  to  envy  ;  and  ambition,  stimulated  as  above,  may  produce  pride. 
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when  she  was  held  a  lawful  slave,  and  is  probably  kepi  up  by 
the  consequent  circumstance  that  we  have  yet  few  females  of 
really  extensive  knowledge  and  solid  science  ;  hence  the  few  wko 
are  $ible  to  raUU  the  technicals  and  literature,  are  contempiu- 
ously  styled  learned  women^  blue  stockings,  &c. ;  and  hence  U 
happens  that  they  themselves  '  afiect  a  contempt  for  those  eartii- 
born  gnomes  yclept  household  cares,'  and  assume  a  superiority 
to  the  rest  of  their  sex  that  is  granted  by  none.  But  these  are 
not  the  airs  or  the  language  o£  classic  taste.  A  woman  of  a  really 
refined  mind  must  experience  in  her  own  breast  a  sensation  very 
remote  from  ostentatious  displi^.  Besides,  to  be  instructed  first  by 
examination  of  things,  running  gradually  into  abstract  priftc^ple«, 
acquiring  the  language  of  a  science  or  art  no  faster  than  its  prin- 
ciples are  developed,  and  showing  how  little  is  actually  known, 
prevents  the  ability  as  well  as  disposition  to  praie  upon  a  subject 
not  understood.  And  the  volume  of  nature  being  laid  open,  and 
the  pupil  taught  to  understand  her  sublime  language,  the  arti- 
ficial technicals  of  science  lose  much  of  their  pompous  dignity 
in  the  eyes  of  the  student.  '  When  hard  names  are  known  to 
stand  for  common  things,  they  cease  to  be  hard.'  Nature  was 
antecedent  to  art,  and  human  art  is  found  beneficial  in  propor- 
tion as  it  enables  us  to  understand  and  apply  her  principles. 

It  is  evidently  only  on  a  large  scale  that  so  many  facilities  can- 
be  brought  together,  and  no  method  appears  of  accomplishing 
such  an  end,  but  by  effecting  a  combination  of  the  friends  of  liter- 
ature, of  the  femsJe  sex,  and  indeed  of  mankind  ;  by  which  their 
several  energies  can  be  so  concentrated  as  to  act  in  unison.  A 
few  such  friends  forming  themselves  into  a  society  and  inviting 
the  cooperation  of  others  through  the  country,  would  be  equal 
to  the  commencement  of  an  institution,  that  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample and  encouragement  in  pursuit  of  a  course  which  may 
eventually  produce  a  real  renovation  in  our  systems  of  pub- 
lic and  private  instruction.  It  would  certainly  demand  ample 
funds  ;  yet  by  no  means  proportionate  to  the  advantages  afford- 
ed compare  with  present  literary  institutions.  I  have  hinted  at 
several  means  and  might  suggest  many  more  by  which  much  of 
the  ordinary  college  expenses  might  be  avoided.  Several  of 
their  professorships  might  be  wholly  dispensed  with,  some  oth- 
ers rendered  nearly  nominal,  many  of  the  services  performed  by 
females  ;  every  way  expense  curtailed.  Is  not  the  cause  wor 
thy  of  some  sacrifice,  and  some  exertions  }  Shall  woman's  su- 
preme excellence  be  found  in  beauty,  figure,  voice,  or  gesture  ? 
or  shall  her  skill  and  taste  in  spreading  the  table  constitute 
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the  ne  plus  uUra  of  worth  and  grace?  I  woold  moi 
should  assume  the  van,  or  come  into  competition  with  her 
natural  lord.  'Though  the  increased  liberality  of  opioioo  per- 
mits  her  now  to  display  acquirements  that  would  formerly  hare 
be€n  ridiculous  ;  yet  it  is  better  for  her  to  consider  science  rath- 
er as  the  mirror  of  Juno,  by  which  she  attired  herself  far  JatCf 
than  as  the  lambent  flame  that  played  about  the  head  of  Jalos 
distinguishing  him  from  his  companions.'  In  short,  let  her  be 
considered  and  educated  so  as  to  become  the  solid,  rational^  as 
well  as  beautiful  half  of  the  human  species  ;  that  she  may  be, 
not  only  in  culinary  excellence,  bat  in  mental  aid  and  grace,  *  an 
help  fit  for  man.' 
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[Amid  the  different  opinions  held  by  teachers,  as  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  certain  theories  of  education  and  the  advantages  of 
new  methods  of  instruction,  much  progress  seems  to  be  made  in 
substantial  and  unquestionable  improvements  of  a  practical  na- 
ture. Of  these  we  estimate  very  highly  all  measures  taken  for 
ensuring  or  facilitating  the  enjoyment  of  health  during  the  peri- 
od of  school  education.  In  the  city  of  Boston,  especially,  there  has 
been  much  need  of  a  seminary  which  might  furnish  a  fair  exam- 
ple of  what  a  school  ought  to  be  in  regard  to  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  pupils,  and  the  opportunity  afibrded  to  the  teach- 
er for  giving  every  lesson  to  the  best  advantage.  Spacious,  and 
pleasant  accommodations,  are  important  not  only  in  relation  to 
health  and  cheerfulness,  but  to  intellectual  and  moral  improve- 
ment ;  and  suitable  apartments  and  furniture,  though  very  gen- 
erally overlooked,  are  as  essential  to  the  teacher  and  his  schol- 
ars as  to  people  engaged  in  any  other  business  whatever.* 

The  school  at  the  opening  of  which  the  following  address  was 
delivered,  though  it  owes  its  origin  and  completion  to  the  enter- 
prise and  spirit  of  an  individual,  will  prove,  we  think,  a  public 
benefit,  as  a  model  for  the  construction  and  arrangement  of 
school-rooms.  The  existence  of  the  fine  building  in  Chauncy 
Place,  is  itelf  a  striking  evidence  of  the  readiness  of  the  com- 
munity to  extend  a  liberal  patronage  to  private   education,  not- 

*  We  cannot  avoid  mentioning  here,  as  a  fine  specimen  of  arran^ments  for 
a  female  school,  the  rooms  and  furniture  of  the  present  seminary  otMr,  Bailey, 
formerly  master  of  the  High  School  for  Girls.— £j>. 
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withstanding  the  number  and  the  excellence  of  our  public  schools  ; 
and  we  entertain  no  doubt  that  the  individual  who  in  this  in- 
stance has  laid  both  parents  and  pupils  under  such  obligations, 
will  be  amply  compensated  for  his  generous  efforts.* 

The  new  school  commends  itself  to  notice,  not  only  by  the  su- 
perior plan  of  its  structure  and  by  the  past  success  of  the  prin- 
cipal, but  by  the  peculiar  facilities  which  it  affords  for  an  equal 
and  thorough  progress  in  the  various  branches  of  instruction. 
By  adopting  the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour  and  commit- 
ting distinct  departments  to  the  care  of  each  instructor,  the  best 
opportunities  are  furnished  both  for  teaching  and  learning  ;  while 
the  constant  superintendence  of  the  principal  ensures  the  benefit 
of  a  steady  and  uniform  management — a  point  of  great  conse- 
quence to  the  moral  as  well  as  intellectual  progress  of  the 
young. 

The  following  address  touches  on  several  topics  of  great  in- 
terest to  teachers  and  parents,  and  under  this  impression  we 
have  solicited  the  author's  permission  to  copy  it.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Mr.  Thayer  on  the  subject  of  discipline  are  wor- 
thy of  attentive  consideration  by  those  who  think  corporal  pain 
should  never  be  resorted  to  as  an  expedient  in  the  government  of 
the  young.  On  this  point  the  address  speaks  the  language,  we 
believe,  of  most  teachers  who  have  the  charge  of  numerous 
schools,  and  who  consequently  must  sometimes  have  to  manage 
dispositions  lamentably  neglected  if  not  perverted.  To  dispense, 
as  far  possible,  with  personal  chastisement,  is  the  duty  and  the 
pleasure  of  every  teacher  whose  mind  is  actuated  either  by  the 
natural  promptings  of  feeling  or  the  enlightened  dictates  of  prin- 
ciple ;  and  every  such  instructor  has,  we  believe,  the  energy 
and  the  perseverance  requisite  to  govern  his  school  habituaiiy 
by  generous  and  noble  motives.  To  every  general  rule,  how- 
ever, we  are  accustomed  to  admit  exceptions  ;  and  in  this  case 
these  will  be  found  in  scholars  who  enter  a  school  with  their 
temper  and  conduct  formed  on  low  principles,  and  corrupted  by 
a  passionate  and  irregular  government.  Pupils  of  such  a  char- 
acter cannot  be  expected  to  become  free  and  pure  moral  agents 
in  a  day.  The  teacher  must  commence  at  the  actual  stage  of 
the  scholar's  character,  and  rectify  his  mind,  and  purify  his  mo- 
tives, as  fast  as  he  can.  But  precipitate  haste,  or  inconsiderate 
indulgence,  or  stipulated  lenity  at  the  outset,  throws  off  the  pu- 

•  Mr.  O.  F.  Thayer,  a  notice  of  whose  school,  as  formeriy  conducted,  may  be 
found  in  an  early  No.  of  the  Journal.— Ed. 
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pil's  sense  of  responsibility,  and  gives  free  scope  to  his  faults, 
by  taking  away  from  tbem  the  only  consequence  which  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  feel  and  recognize  as  punishment.  Another 
class  of  scholars  unfortunately  exists,  who,  irora  various  circum- 
stances, are  so  obtuse  in  feeling,  that  they  are  regardless  of  men- 
tal punishments  ;  and  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an  entire 
control  of  his  school,  will,  in  such  instances  also,  compel  the 
roaster  to  vary  from  his  general  course  and  adapt  his  govern- 
ment to  the  disposition  of  the  individual. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  the  evils  of  our  day,  that  even  our  intellec- 
tual speculations  are  made  subjects  of  party  feeling,  and  that  we 
so  commonly  act  from  belief  in  a  theory,  rather  than  under  the 
influence  of  deliberate  personal  conviction.  This  hindrance  to 
actual  improvement  is  peculiarly  felt  in  questions  relating  to  ed- 
ucation, and  in  none  more  so  than  in  that  of  discipline.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  to  observe  that,  while  the  author  of  this  address 
goes  willingly  along  with  the  advocates  of  mild  and  gentle  metii- 
ods  to  a  certain  point,  he  stops  where  experience  and  observa- 
tion have  convinced  him  it  is  unsafe  to  go  farther. 

Another  topic  of  this  address,  and  one  not  merely  of  local  im- 
portance, is,  the  transferring  of  boys,  at  a  premature  age,  from 
their  <  English '  schools,  to  those  at  which  they  commence  their 
classical  education.  In  all  cases,  we  believe,  this  is  very  bad 
policy  on  the  part  of  the  parent,  and  it  leads  to  many  disadvan- 
tageous results  on  the  part  of  the  scholar  ;  filling  up  preparato- 
ry schools  and  colleges  with  pupils  too  young  to  receive  the 
benefits  intended  by  classical  studies,  and  shamefully  deficient, 
perhaps,  in  the  very  elements  of  education — writing,  for  instance, 
a  miserable  hand,  spelling  and  pointing  very  inaccurately,  vio- 
lating in  not  a  few  of  their  *  exercises,'  the  common  rules  of 
grammar,  and  declaiming  in  the  tones  of  the  mock-heroic.  This 
is  not  said  by  way  of  disparagement.  No  person  is  accountable 
for  the  want  of  what  he  has  never  had  opportunity  to  acquire. 
The  mistake  and  the  omission,  though  perhaps  too  of\en  winked 
at  by  the  teacher,  are  chargeable  on  the  parent. 

Our  readers  will  no  doubt  be  gratified  with  the  promineiit  place 
given  in  this  address  to  the  subject  of  moral  education.  It  is 
pleasing  to  observe  teachers  endeavouring  to  act  fully  up  to  the 
spirit  and  design  of  their  ofiice — that  of  taking  a  parent's  care 
of  the  young  ;  not  stopping  short  at  the  bare  information  requi- 
site for  the  communication  of  knowledge,  but  judiciously  caUiog  . 
forth  the  powers  of  the  mind  on  the  greatest  of  all  its  objects  of 
attention — its  own  nfH>ral  improvement,  and  thus  early  inspirittg 

vol..  Ill, — NO.  IX.  67 
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tl  with  the  conscioua  strength  and  happioess  of  rectitude,  tbe 
only  sound  and  natural  foundation  of  mental  character.] 

Address  delivered  al  the  openmg  of  Chauncy  HaU^  on  Monday, 
Amg.  im,  1828. 

On  entering  upon  the  occupation  of  this  house — a  house  de- 
iH>ted  to  the  great  purposes  of  education — I  have  thought  it  not 
improper  to  solicit  the  presence  of  my  patrons,  and  others  in- 
terested in  this  important  object,  before  whom  I  might  develope, 
as  briefly  as  possible,  my  own  views  in  relation  to  it,  along 
with  an  outline  of  the  course  which  I  intend  to  pursue.  This 
will  be  done  in  the  most  simple  and  familiar  language,  as  best 
suited  to  the  understanding  of  the  youthful  portion  of  my  au- 
dience. 

Realizing  the  force  of  external  influences  on  the  young,  I 
have  selected  for  the  site  of  this  edifice,  a  spot  which  I  regard 
as  possessing  peculiar  advantages  over  any  other  procurable 
situation  in  the  city.  In  front,  a  spacious  unpaved  court,  con- 
Teniently  accessible  on  foot  or  by  any  vehicle  in  the  rear,  ex- 
tensive gardens,  breathing  fragrance  in  the  seasons  of  flowers 
and  fruits,  and  pure  air  at  all  times  ;  on  the  one  side,  a  church, 
rarely  ocupied  during  school  hours — separated  from  us  by  a 
large .  enclosure  ;  and  on  the  other,  a  little  removed,  the  dwell- 
ing of  a  most  respectable  citizen.  Thus,  every  aspect  is  favour- 
able to  our  wishes.  We  have  air  and  light  from  every  quarter, 
and  silence,  unbroken  by  the  profaneness  or  noisy  mirth  of  the 
idle  vagrant,  or  the  more  tolerable  but  still  annoying  thunder  of 
the  loaded  team,  or  the  rattling  of  coaches  over  the  deafning 
pavement  ;  no  mechanics,  workshops  to  disturb  us  by  their  dm, 
or  induce  the  pupil  to  linger  from  his  post  at  school ;  no  hovels 
of  squalid  poverty,  where  ignorance  or  vice  or  ill  manners  might 
pollute  by  their  example  ;  but  within  the  reach  of  the  eye,  on 
every  hand,  all  is  reputable,  pleasing,  heathful — producing  a 
union  of  good  influences,  which  will  not  only  tend  to  cheer  us 
in  our  course  of  moral  instruction,  but  positively  to  cooperate 
with  us  in  the  good  work. 

The  arrangement  of  our  school  grounds,  too,  has  been  made 
with  a  special  view  to  the  same  end  ;  and  great  care  will  be 
taken,  that,  while  pure  principles  are  inculcated  within  the  house, 
they  shall  be  practised  without.  Thus,  the  mental  health  of  our 
pupils  has  been  consulted,  while  the  physical  has  not  been  for- 
gotten.   For,  as  they,  in   a  degree,  operate  reciprocally,  it 
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would  be  injarious  to  neglect  either.  Hence,  the  apartments 
have  been  made  spacious  and  airy,  a  Kberal  portion  of  room  al- 
lowed to  each  pupil  while  in  school,  and,  by  the  peculiar  con- 
struction of  the  foundation  of  the  building,  a  larger  play  ground 
afforded,  than  is  usually  accessible  in  a  city— enabling  us  to 
keep  our  children  within  our  own  limits,  neither  exposed  to  dan- 
gers from  the  street,  nor  exposing  the  neighbours  to  annoyance 
from  their  plays.  v 

I  have  given  to  the  buildrag,  the  name  of  Chauncy  Hatt, 
considering  the  title  appropriate  on  many  accounts,  beside  be- 
ing willing  to  bear  this  testimony  of  my  respect  to  the  memory 
of  that  ardent  patriot,  liberal  christian,  and  excellent  man — 
Dr.  Charles  Chauncy. 

Thus  much  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  say  of  the  house, 
because  I  know  on  that  this  the  efiect  of  instruction  depends,  more 
than  is  generally  supposed.  We  learn  •  from  all  around  us. 
Every  object  is  making  some  impression.  And  the  ductile  mind 
of  childhood  and  youth  is  not  only  more  susceptible  than  that  of 
advanced  life,  but  its  impressions  are  more  durable.  How  im- 
portant, then,  that  the  most  auspicious  influences  be  employed  ! 

The  undertaking  has  been  a  highly  expensive  one  ;  and  I  look, 
with  confidence,  to  my  friends,  that  it  shall  not  prove  an  im/br- 
iundle  one.  With  ccnfidencej  I  say,  because  their  kindness  and 
candour  have  been  so  liberally  extended  tq  me  hitherto,  when 
the  accommodations  for  pupils  and  means  of  teaching  well  were 
so  inferior,  that  it  would  be  ungrateful  to  doubt  Aere,  where  ev- 
ery thing  is  adapted  to  our  wishes,  for  the  promotion  of  these 
objects. 

The  course  of  instruction  will  embrace  all  branches  usually 
taught  in  good  English  schools  ;  to  which  will  be  added  the  an- 
cient and  modern  languages.  The  best  of  masters  will  be  em- 
ployed ;  so  that,  if  possible,  this  school  shall  have  no  superior 
about  us.  I  am  very  far  from  flattering  myself  that  this  is  noto 
the  case,  but  exertion  shall  never  flag  until  that  eminence  be  at- 
tained. 

In  pursuance  of  this  determination,  but  a  small  portion  of  the 
actual  teaching,. will  be  done  by  the  principal  personally  ;  as  he 
believes  more  may  be  accomplished  by  a  judioions  division  of 
the  labour, — each  individual  undertaking  that  in  which  he  is  most 
expert,  while  a  rigid  supervision  of  the  whole  shall  be  maintain- 
ed by  himself, — than  by  any  other  plan  that  can  be  devised. 

Some  new  studies  will  be  introduced — particularly  that  of  the 
Spanish  language — and,    perhaps,   mineralogy  and  astronomy. 
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It  has  al«o  been  to  me  an  obje<^  of  long  cherished  deshre,  to 
make  Drawing  a  common  exercise  in  our  school ;  and  I  do  nol 
despair  of  accomplishing  it,  although  I  hare  hitherto  been  no- 
sucoessful  in  my  efforts  to  obUin  a  good  teacher.  .Drawing — 
more  than  any  other  study — should  be  correctly  and  skilfaUj 
tMighty  or  not  Uught  at  all.  But  how  firequenUy  is  it  aUempted 
by  persons  destitute  of  science,  taste,  or  judgement !  It  is,  ia 
my  estimation,  not  an  accomplishment  merely,  but  an  art  almost 
as  useful  as  writing  itself  not :  to  the  painter — not  to  the  lover 
of  nature  only,  but  to  the  artificer,  to  the  scholar,  the  navigator, 
the  man  of  leisure— nay,  to  ahnost  every  profession  of  life. 
And  how  awkward  does  one  frequently  feel,  from  the  want  of  an 
acquaintance  with  it !  It  is  of  such  every  day  utility,  that  j  am 
surprised  at  the  general  neglect  of  it  in  our  country. 

I  am  not  able,  at  present,  to  promise  the  inUoduction  of  all 
these  studies,  but  shall  keep  them  constantly  in  view,  waiting 
t>nly  for  a  favourable  coincidence  of  circumstances,  to  add  them 
to  those  already  attended  to. 

As  the  Boston  private  schools  for  boys,  are  now  supported,  it 
would  be  difficult  for  the  teachers  to  extend  the  advantages  of 
these  branches  to  any  considerable  number  of  pupils^— owing  to 
the  early  age  at  which  they  are  usually  transferred  to  the  pab- 
lie  Latin  school ;  which  has  geaerally  been,  as  soon  as  they  b^ 
gan  to  understand  and  relish  English,  studies,  and  before  they 
could  have  made  such  advances  in  them,  as  to  cause  their  iB»- 
pression  to  be  permanent,  amidst  the  hard  labour  of  classical 
lessons. 

Thus  it  is  not  merely  that  they  lose  the  benefit  of  useful  and 
interesting  studies  which  might  be  added  to  the  elements,  but 
they  actually  forget  much  of  the  little  they  had  before  acquired. 
It  would,  in  my  view,  be  ad  incalculable  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, were  the  age  of  admission  to  that  excellent  adiool,  fixed 
at  two  years  later  than  it  now  is.  A  far  bettor  preparation  for 
its  requisitions  could  thus  be  made  ;  the  mind  would  have  be- 
come stronger  ;  the  languages  would  be  more  highly  enjoyed ; 
and  more  rapid  advances,  consequently  made  ;  less  subsequeat 
private  instruction  in  English,  would  be  required^  during  houie 
that  should  be  devoted  to  exercise,  interesting  reading,  or  relax- 
tion  ;  studeiits  would  enter  college  at  a  more  sintable  age,  and 
many  an  invaluable  life  would  be  redeemed  to  the  world,  whicli 
now  becomes  a  victim  to  the  intense  application  of  professioaal 
study,  before  the  physical  powers  have  attained  to  sufficient  ma- 
turity to  endure  the  labour. 
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Am  I  suspected  of  kUerested  motives  in  these  remerics  ?  I  am 
interested,  as  every  patriot  and  every  philanthropist  ought  to  be 
on  this  subject — for  my  country,  that  it  be  not  inconsiderately 
despoiled  of  its  most  valuable  jewels ;  for  the  world,  that  its 
benefactors  be  not  sacrificed  on  the  altar  of  a  hot-bed  precoci- 
ty !  We  are  too  impatient  with  our  children.  We  do  not  imi- 
tate nature  in  her  course — which  allows  a  proper  season,  to  ri- 
pen her  fruits  and  bring  forth  her  rich  harvest.  We  do  not  con- 
sider that  whatever  is  valuable  requires  time  to  develope  and 
nnature  it. 

I  grant,  that  I  am  interested  fbrther ;  that  I  am  myself  ambitious 
to  make  more  thorough  scholars,  before  they  are  offered  to  anoth- 
er institution ;  that  1  much  prefer  pupils  who  have  been  long 
under  my  care,  to  beginners,  as  they  cause  much  less  labour, 
and  are  a  credit  the  school,  besides  being  valuable  in  their  in- 
fluence upon  new  scholars,  who  have  generally  some  bad  hab- 
its in  their  primary  education,  or  in  their  morals  or  manners,  to 
correct. — We  lovO"  to  enjoy,  for  a  little  time,  the  fruits  of  our 
exertions  and  cares  ;  while,  it  must  be  confessed,  small  is  the 
personal  encouragement,  beyond  a  sense  of  duty,  to  be  teaching 
the  rudiments  perpetually,  to  an  ever  changing  class  of  the 
youngest  children — to  have  the  instructors  of  higher  schools 
reap  the  laurels  that  are  properly  due  to  earlier  efforts — to  have 
these  interesting  little  objects  removed  to  other  seminaries  when 
they  have  wound  themselves  about  our  hearts,  and  we  have  be- 
gun to  trace  and  to  admire  the  development  of  principle,  of  in- 
tellect, of  genius, — have  just  begun  to  drink  of  the  vine  of  our 
own  planting  ;  to  enjoy  the  germinations  of  the  moral  scions  of 
OfUr  own  ingrafting  ; — to  have  the  children  themselves  too  Jwgtl 
perhaps,  those  who  may  have  been  so  happy  as  to  root,  still 
more  deeply,  in  their  hearts,  the  ever  valuable  counsels  of  ma- 
ternal solicitude  and  auction. 

The  teacher  who  loves  his  profession,  cannot  b&t  love  the  ob- 
jects of  his  daily  care  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  considerations 
that,  this  is  <  the  means  whereby  he  lives,*— the  reputation  of 
his  s^^iool,  his  desire  for  fame,  and  his  love  of  ease,  so  much 
promoted  by  a  long  eontmuance  of  the  same  pupils, — he  cannot, 
under  ady  circumstance  but  that  of  conviction  of  increased  ad- 
vantage to  the  child,  witness  with  complacency  the  transfer  to 
another  instkution,  of  one  whose  deportment  has  rendered  him 
respected,  whose  studious  habits  have  presented  a  promise  of 
future  greatness,  or  whose  kindness  has  made  him  a  peculiar 
object  of  aflTection.     If,  however,  he  have  made  a  thorough  pre- 
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paration  for  higher  departments,  and  those  whoee  right  k  is  to 
direct  his  course  without  taking  counsel  of  any  one,  have  re- 
solved on  a  change,  the  teacher  submits — as  is  his  duty — in  si- 
lence. But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  knows, — as  know  he 
should — that  the  child,  though  he  might  pass  an  examination,  at 
the  other  school,  ought  not  to  go y  that  his  time,  for  a  while,  would 
be  much  better  employed  on  his  English  studies  ;  ought  he  not, 
as  an  acknowledged  guardian  of  the  minds  of  the  young,  to 
state  it  distinctly  and  explicitly  to  the  parent — regardless  of  the 
motive  to  which  it  might  be  attributed  ?  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  ifl 
this  appeaL  But,  I  may  be  allowed  to  add,  thai  if  the  teacher 
be  worthy  of  his  office,  he  must  know  better,  what  is  the  prefer- 
able course  in  education — being  previously  apprized  of  the  des- 
tiny of  the  child  in  his  charge — than  the  best  and  mo^  enlight- 
ened of  men,  so  engrossed  by  the  affairs  of  commerce,  or  a  pro- 
fession, or  public  duties,  as  to  have  little  or  no  time  time  for 
the  instruction  of  their  children,  or  even  for  an  examination  in- 
to the  nature,  quality,  or  extent  of  their  acquisitions. 

It  is  hoped,  that  this  will  not  be  considered  by  any  one,  as  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  ;  for  nothing,  in  the  reoiioCest  degree 
personal  has  been  intended  by  it ;  but  merely  a  statement  of  a 
very  obvious  truism — ^that  a  man  b  best  acquainted  with  bis  own 
trade. 

I,  with  great  pleasure,  take  this  public  opportunity  to  sajir 
that  several  of  my  highly  respected  friends  have  submitted  this 
question  entirely  to  my  judgment ;  and  I  humbly  trust,  that  the 
decision  has  been  perfectly  satisfactory  to  their  minds.    It  has 
been  made,  I  can  assure  them,  with  a  single  eye  to  the  benefit  of 
the  children,  and  an  independence  which  the  cases  required.  lo 
this  connexion  I  wish  to  remark,  that  in  some  instances,even  where 
no  disaffection  has  existed,  children  have  been  removed  to  other 
schools,  without  a  single  day's  previous  notice  ;  and  without  any 
communication  whatever,  from  the  parent  to  the  teacher.    The 
cases  have  been  rare,  it  is  true  ;  and  I  cannot  but  hope,  wme  will 
ever  occur  in  this  place.     It  is  but  civil,  that  a  note  or  a  call 
from  a  father  should  apprize  the  teacher  of  any  contempla^®^ 
change.     If  he  have  been  faithful  to  his  trust,  he  is  endtled  to 
it ;  and  in  any  case,  it  is  but  right  that  he  should  know  thecaose 
of  the  removal.    The  common  courtesy  of  ordinary  intercourse 
demands  it ;  and  where  the  subject  concerns  so  nearly  the  well- 
being  of  a  child,  how  much  more  necessary  it  becomes  !    An 
interview  at  such  a  time,  would  often  discover  facts  in  relation 
to  the  child,  that  would  materially  affect  the  course  to  be  adopt- 
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ed  with  faim.  Moreover^  it  is  a  measure  of  great  expediency  ; 
for  I  have  known  a  boy  to  have  been  six  months  away  from 
a  school,  before  his  father  was  aware  that  he  had  left  it  at  all — 
and  then  to  discover  it  by  an  incidental  call  on  the  master. 

I  have  therefore  thought  it  necessary  to  state,  that  a  child 
will  be  considered  a  member  of  the  school,  until  I  shall  have 
personal  information  from  the  parerUy  that  he  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

It  would  be  gratifying  to  me  to  have  a  month's  notice  of  any 
contemplated  change,  as  I  should  thereby  be  enabled  to  accom* 
roodate  my  arrangements  to  the  circumstance.* 

The  discipline  of  the  school  will  be  paternal  ;  but  not  perhaps 
in  the  sense  of  that  word,  as  many  of  the  present  day  under- 
stand it,  to  wit, — all  gentleness  and  persuasion:  enduring  all  the 
freaks,  the  mischiefs,  the  follies,  the  disobedience  of  boyhood, 
from  the  consideration  that  ^  it  will  not  do  to  cross  the  child,'  or  in 
the  expectation  that  he  may  be  reasoned  right,  or  that  his  good 
feelings,  as  he  grows  to  maturity,  will  triumph  over  frowardness 
unchecked  in  boyhood  ;  administering  no  correction  because  it 
is  ^  unfit  for  a  hmaan  being j*  and  should  be  inflicted  only  on  the 
brute,  or  because  it  unll  bi*eak  doum  his  spirit,  and  induce 
a  mean,  servile  state  of  mind.  This  is  not  a  necessary  con- 
sequence. I  appeal  to  history,  and,  as  far  as  we  have  any 
information,  the  habits  of  the  16th,  17th,  and  18th  centuries, — 
periods  that  gave  to  the  world,  the  illustrious  names  of  Bacon, 
Shakspeare,  Milton,  Dryden,  Locke,  Newton,  Clarke,  Jolinson, 
and  a  multitude  of  others,  who  stood  forth  in  all  the  glory  of  in- 
teUectual  brightness, — they  were  remarkable  for  the  rigour  of 
their  early  discipline.  And  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
minds  of  the  majority  of  these  lights  of  science,  these  eminent 
poets,  and  distinguished  philosophers,  received  their  rich  culti- 
vation  under  '  the  birch.^  Yet  it  did  not  prevent  them  from  as- 
piring after,  and  attaining  to,  a  point  beyond  which  the  human 
intellect  never  ranged  -,  it  did  not  debase  them  :  they  walked  as 
erect  among  their  fellow  men,  as  the  proudest  of  their  species. 
Nor  could  they  probably  have  been  more  useful  to  the  world,  un- 
der any  system  that  human  ingenuity  could  devise. 

*  These  are  not  mere  matters  of  courtesy ;  they  are  of  great  moment  to  the 
parent  and  the  child  ;  and  justice  to  the  teacher  would  require  a  much  stricter 
observance  of  them  than  is  common.  This  subject  is  but  one  of  the  minor 
topics  of  the  address,  and  at  first  we  intended  to  omit  it.  On  second  thoughts, 
however,  the  importance  of  this  point,  which  is  too  seldom  mentioned  by  teach- 
ers, induced  us  to  retain  ihe  passage.— En. 
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Let  us  now  look  at  our  own  countrymen^  educated  under  the 
iron  discipline  of  our  puritanical  fathers,  whose  rigid  severilj 
held  the  young  in  almost  breathless  silence,  in  the  presence  of 
their  teachers,  and  under  whose  stern  government  children  dared 
not  speak  aloud  in  the  presence  of  their  sires.   Do  we  find  Uu^m 
mean  spirited  ?     Was  their  moral  or  physical  courage  easilj 
daunted  ?    Were  they  not  capable  of  performing  as  mucb,  of 
enduring  hardships  as  severe,  from  the  first  settlement  of  Ibe 
country  to  its  Independence,  as  ever  trod  the  earth?     Coatem- 
plate  the  history  of  the  characters  of  those  who  figured  in   oor 
Revolution,  who  achieved  our  freedom  !     Was  there  any  thing 
servile  or  unmanly  in  their  atmosphere?     Do  we  find  it  in  their 
councils?     In  their  addresses  to  the  British  monarch?  Was  there 
any  thing  humiliating,  any  thing  of  year,  in  the  tone  with  which 
they  vindicated  their  rights,  as  men,  and  urged  their  cause  as 
free  citizens? 

In  Great  Britain,  down  to  a  very  late  period,  the  same  sort  of 
discipline  has  been  maintained  in  her  schools  ;  nor  do  we  find 
that  the  melioration  of  modern  days  has  accelerated  the  march 
of  mind,  or,  on  the  whole,  rendered  the  human  race  more  happy. 
Still,   I   would  not   be  understood  as  advocating  the   use   of 
the  rod  to  the  extent  of  former  days.     Far  be  it  from  me  to  do 
so.     I  contend  only  for  its  occasional  utility,  and  for  its   per- 
fect harmlessness  to  the  spirit  and  moral  courage.     I  most  free- 
ly admit,  that  great  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  art  of 
managing  the  young.     A  kinder  and  more  generous  system  has 
heen  adopted, — a  system,  which,  I  am  happy,  under  some  re- 
strictions, to  pursue  myself.     But  there  is  danger  of  going  too 
far,  and,  under  the  apprehension  of  debasing  the  spirit  of  our 
children,  rendering  them  efieminate,  puerile,  and  superficial. 

I  would  not  fritter  away  a  necessary  and  manly  fortitude  in 
our  children,  by  excessive  indulgence  or  squeamish  fastidious- 
ness. They  are  not  in  danger  in  the  hands  of  the  dMcrtti:  let 
not  the  rash  and  inconsiderate  be  trusted.  But  still  let  rewards 
and  punishments  both  be  judiciously  dispensed. 

There  is  a  natural  inclination  to  indolence  in  the  young,  in 
regard  to  school  duties  ;  and  where  one  individual  is  found  who 
goes  cheerfully  to  them,  a  hundred  require  a  vast  deal  of  urging 
and  compulsion.  Much  is  efiected  by  stimulants  and  persua- 
sion, and  afiectionate  appeals  ;  but  these  will  not  do  alone.  In 
time  they  lose  their  exciting  power.  There  must  be  something 
to  dread — something  beside  the  displeasure  of  those  they  lofe, 
a  little  confinement,  or  trifling  privation:  it  must  be  something 
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positive^  something  that  will  pain  the  animal,  as  well  as  the  in- 
tellectual man.     This,  b/  being  held  in  reserve  for  uncommon 
exigencies,  has  an  effect,  that,  with  many,  nothing  else  can  have. 
It  is  not  ( I  repeat  it  )necessary  to  have  recourse  to  it  frequently. 
To  this  I  should  decidedly  object,  but  would  keep  it,  as  we  do 
medicine,  not  for  habitual  use,  but  to  be  resorted  to,  only  as  the 
system  demands  it,  when  regimen  and  abstinence  have  proved  i^etr 
impotency,  and  something  more  efl^ctual  is  required.  To  many  it 
would  probably  never  be  applied.     In  the  variety  of  dispositions 
in  a  large  school,  there  are  those  for  whom  a  severe  look  would 
be  punishment  enough — whom  the  lifted  finger  would  reduce  to 
perfect  and  lasting  order.     But  there  are  also  those  to  whom, 
nnfortunately,  a  harsher  specific  must  sometimes  be  administered  ; 
on  whose  ear,  the  voice  of  warning  and  admonition  at  length 
falls  powerless — who  can  be  moved  by  no  considerations  of  duty, 
interest,  present  or  future  rewards ;  nor  roused  to  exertion  by 
ambition,  honour,  or  affection.     But  obedience  and  correct  de- 
portment must  be  enforced.     When  gentle  means  suffice,  so 
much  the  happier  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  for  the  pi/pil.     The 
most  irksome  of  a  teacher's  duty  is  that  of  punishment  *,  and 
perhaps  it  could  as  ill  be  neglected  as  the  most  agreeable.    Per- 
sonal infliction  should  not  be  applied  until  all  milder  measures 
fail ;  but  then  should  not  be  withheld.     For  myself,  however,  I 
would  not  retain  as  a  pupil,  one,  who  should   require  nny  fre- 
quency of  this  mode  of  punishment ;  but,  af\er  suitable  exper- 
iment, would  dismiss  him  from  the  school — believing  that  the 
influence  on  the  other  pupils  would  be  such  as  to  demand  it  of 
me,  as  a  matter  of  duty,  not  less  than  of  expediency.     I  intend, 
moreover,  that  tMs  haU  shaH-  never  be  the  scene  of  corporal 
chastisement,  nor  any  pupil  ever  witness  another's  shame,  un- 
der such  disgrace.  But  should  it,  unhappily,  ever  be  necessary 
to  administer  it,  it  shall  be  done  in  private,  between  the  offender 
and  me  alone.  Nor  shall  this  or  any  other  punishment  be  exercised 
by  me,  without  first  convincing  the  accused  of  its  perfect  jus- 
tice— unless,  which   perhaps  would  never  happen,   an  appar- 
ent and  unyielding  obstinacy   should  strive   to  take  advantage 
of  this  rule,  for  its  own  relief,  against  the  fullest  and  clearest 
conviction  of  guilt.     Whatever  may  be  previously  done  to  in- 
duce the  pupil  to  govern  himself,  to  teach  him  the  unruly  nature 
of  his  passions,  and  the  ascendant  power  of  the  mind,  when 
properly  cultivated — its  noble  energies,  its  mighty  capacities,  its 
probable  destiny — I  should  never  neglect,  but  endeavour  to  turn 
to  the  best  account.     These  very  steps  would  have  a  tendency 
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to  convince  the  offender,  both  of  the  neetMtUy  and  the  propria, 
of  the  punishment.  .  u     w 

So  much  of  the  modern  mode  I  admire.  So  much  ithasbeem 
my  aim  to  practise  ;  and  I  have  found  high  satisfaction  in  the 
resuhs.  As  amendmeni  is  the  only  proper  end  of  puniahment, 
whatever  presents  a  different  aspect,  or  is  inflicted  from  other 
considerations,  is  no  longer  correctumy  but  revenge.  And  as  we 
are  the  friends  of  our  pupils,  and,  in  our  office,  in  the  plaee  €f 
fathers^  we  have  no  jXMton  to  gratify,  but  simply  a  wish  to  make 
our  children  better. 

Thus  it  is,  that  the  government  of  the  school,  is  pakmal ;  and 
as  the  same  methods  will  be  adopted  towards  all,  as  toward*  my 
own  son,  I  may  be  allowed  so  to  denominate  it.  Happy  riiaU  I 
be,  if,  in  this  free  disclosure  of  my  own  views,  I  shall  be  met 
and  supported  by  my  friends. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  to  believe,  that  no  equal  number  of 
boys,  in  any  school,  can  be  found,  among  whom  a  higher  senee 
of  moral  propriety  prevails,  than  in  this.  To  eradicate  every 
fault,  to  keep  their  minds  pure,  has  been  our  greatest  efibrt« 
How  far  we  have  been  successful,  cannot  be  knotony  as  it  is  im- 
possible to  say,  what  would  have  been  the  result  of  neglect  or 
indifference  in  this  department.  We  are,  however,  encouraged, 
by  our  own  convictions  of  its  utility,  as  well  as  by  the  kind  as- 
surances of  several  of  our  esteemed  patrons,  to  persevere  in  the 
course  of  moral  instruction,  which  forms  a  part  of  every  day's 
exercises  :  in  which,  the  first  great  principle  inculcated,  is  the 
love  of  truth.  On  this  foundation  we  endeavour  to  erect,  and  we 
believe  we  can  erect,  the  superstructure  of  real  honour,  mag* 
nanimity,  and  every  ennobling  virtue  ;  striving  to  inpreas  upon 
the  young  mind,  the  great  and  true  doctrine,  ti^  ow  own  hap^ 
pinese  is  best  promoted  by  labouring  for  the  hcqfpimess  ofomr  ftUow 
creaiwres  ;  believing  that  we  cannot  render  a  more  acceptable 
service  to  Him  who  <  looketh  on  the  heart,'  than  by  infusing  this 
spirit  of  universal  benevolence  into  the  youthful  breast ; — and 
confidently  trusting,  that  they  who  fill  up  the  measure  of  duty 
towards  those  about  them,  cannot  fail  in  Uieir  duty  to  Him,  to 
whom  they  are  indebted  for  life,  and  health,  and  all  they  eajoy 
now,  and  all  they  hope  for  hereafter. 

While  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  of  any  want  of  attention 
or  respect,  from  either  my  pupils  or  their  parents,  I  would  re- 
mark, that  the  influence  of  a  teacher  with  those  under  his  care, 
must  ever  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  deference,  with 
which  he  or  his  directions,  opinions,  &c.,  are  regarded  and 
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spoken  of,  in  the  presence  of  children  at  home.  They  need  no 
other  cue.  Their  manners  in  school,  will  exhibit,  in  the  most 
intelligible  language,  the  estimation  in  which  their  teachers  are 
held  and  spoken  of  in  the  family  circle.  The  most  beneficial 
aid,  therefore,  that  a  parent  can  render  to  the  instructor  of  his 
child,  is  to  inculcate  the  idea — not  by  direct  eulogium,  but  by 
the  incidental  remarks  made  before  him— tW  the  teacher  has 
hiB  fullest  confidence.  This  will  serve  as  a  cooperation  more  use- 
ful than  a  thousand  set  lectures  on  the  subject,  and  will  carry 
the  master's  opinions  and  requisitions  to  the  mind  of  the  scholar, 
with  their  full  weight— with  a  weight  that  nothing  else  can  give 
them.  Whereas,  if  the  idea  is  entertamed,  that  his  decisions 
can  be  appealed  from,  with  any  hope  of  success,  his  usefulness 
will  be  nearly  at  an  end: — small  indeed  will  be  the  advantage  he 
can  render  to  your  child. 

The  first  step  of  a  judicious  teacher,  is,  to  gain  the  confidence 
and  afiection  of  his  pupil.  And,  as  the  young  are  naturally 
confiding  and  aflfectionate,  he  will  soon  accomplish  it,  if  no 
extraneous  influence  intervene  to  counteract  his  efforts.  This 
done,  the  child  is  prepared  to  receive  instruction  with  satisfac* 
tion  and  pleasure.  He  respects  the  source  of  it — his  mind  has 
no  doubts  to  struggle  with  ;  and  he  learns  to  love  the  sciences  as 
he  loves  the  man  who  teaches  them.  In  this  state  of  things, 
the  instructor  can  almost  moukl  him  to  his  will,  and  make  such 
impressions  on  his  mind  and  heart  as  will  never  be  forgotten. 

In  committing  the  minds  of  our  children  to  the  care  of  others, 
we  entrust  them  with  a  most  precious  charge — ^not  merely  so, 
as  far  as  their  well-being,  their  respectability,  and  usefulness 
are  concerned  in  the  present  existence,  but  to  all  future  being  ; 
for  as  mind  is  immortal,  its  acquisitions  will  be  so  likewise  ;  and 
if  happiness  is  to  be  enjoyed  in  proportion  to  mental  eleva- 
tion and  refinement,  as  well  as  to  moral  purity,  it  is  of  un- 
speakable importance  to  us  all  to  cultivate  it.  The  teacher, 
then,  whose  office  it  is  to  direct  hb  pupil  to  the  sacred  duties  of 
life,  incurs  an  immense  responsibility,  and  may  well  claim,  and 
hope  to  receive,  all  the  aid  that  parental  cooperation  can  give. 
With  this  aid,  he  may  not  only  be  the  happy  means  of  forming 
good  citizens,  but  exert  an  influence  which  shall  bears  its  fruits 
in  heaven. 

That  this  cooperation  may  become  more  certain  and  com- 
plete, and  a  good  understanding  be  maintained  between  the 
parents  or  guardians  and  the  teacher,  I  propose  giving  the  whole 
of  the  first  day  of  every  quarter  to  the  reception  of  visits  from 
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pareots,  &o. — ^when  the  pxogress  of  the  children  can  bedisenaa- 
edy  their  defect?  pointed  out,  the  peculiarities  of  their  disposi- 
tions more  fully  learned  ;  by  which  the  teacher  may  be  able  more  ~ 
effectually  to  apply  his  instructions — and  any  change  in  studies^ 
&c.,  suggested,  that  cases  may  require.  A  room  has  been  fitted 
up  almost  solely  for  this  purpose,  and  parents  and  others  are 
respectfully  invited  to  caU. 

BoyBf  Thus  far  my  observations  have  been  addressed  princi- 
pally to  your  parents  and  friends,     I  must  not  overlook  jfotc. 
I  always  remember  you— -always  feel   an   ardent  desire    for 
your  improvement,  welfare,  and  happiness.     Even  in  those  mo* 
ments  when,  in  your  immature  judgments,  I  have  been  seTere 
with  you-^even  then,  have  I  been,  perhaps,  more  than  ever^ 
your  friend.     And  those  moments,  boys,  will  come  up,  hereafter, 
to  your  remembrance,  when  experience  shall  have  ripened  your 
judgment,   as  valuable  points  in  your  life,  from  which  you  can 
date  some  folly  abandoned — ^some  good  resolution  made — some 
bad  habit  overcome — some  passion,  which  had  checked  your 
onward  course  in  virtue,  conquered.  You  will  then  know  how  to 
estimate  the  labours  of  those  whose  daily  portion  is  care,  coor 
finement,  and  exhaustion — whose  heads,  in  the  summer  of  life, 
are  bleached  by  anxiety,  and  whose  cheeks  often  bear  the  imr 
press  of  consumption's  withering  touch. 

It  is  not  usual,  at  your  age,  to  be  actuated  by  considerations 
of  this  nature  ;  but  there  are  those  of  you  who  think  so  serious  of 
such  thiDgs,among  whom  are  found  the  most  promising  scholars — 
scholars,  who,  at  no  distant  day,  will  be  filling  the  most  honorable 
situations  in  society.  They  not  only  think  right,  but  ad  right — 
and  the  more  their  examples  are  imitated  by  others  of  you,  the 
happier  will  you  be  at  school,  the  more  useful  as  you  grow  to 
manhood,  and  the  more  tranquil  in  the  hour  of  death. 

Go  on,  then,  striving  against  every  improper  feeling,  propen- 
sity,  principle,  temptation,  and  example — and  take  for  your  guide 
whatever  is  pure,  holy,  and  of  good  report,  and  your  reward  will 
be  sure. 

Those  of  you  who  are  about  to  leave  this,  for  the  Latin  and 
other  schools,  will  take  my  blessing  along  with  you.  You  have 
shared  with  your  school-fellows  in  the  moral,  as  well  as  the 
intellectual  instruction  which  has  been  liberally  bestowed  by 
your  several  teachers,  so  requisite  to  fit  you,  with  credit,  for  Ihe 
stations  for  which  you  intend  to  apply  ^  and  I  have  great  pleasure 
in  stating,  that  the  most  of  you  are  well  prepared,  both  to  enter 
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the  schools  for  which  you  are  designed,  and  to  enjoy  the  society 
of  good,  honourable,  and  high-minded  boys.  To  such  of  you  I 
iiirould  say,  persevere  in  the  path  of  eicellence  which  you  have 
chosen— forget  not  the  pure  principles,  the  noble  motives  which 
you  have  here  been  told  to  cherish — be  perfectly  obedient  and 
respectful  to  your  new  teachers — punctual  in  your  attendance 
at  school,  and  studious  at  all  times  when  required — and  you  will 
not  fail  to  gain  the  affection  of  your  new,  as  you  have  gained 
that  of  your  present  teachers,  beside  securing  the  numerous  ad- 
vantages which  arise  from  duty  faithfully  performed. 

If  there  are  any  among  you,  who  feel  conscious  that  you  do 
not  deserve  this  praise,  and  who,  now  that  we  are  soon  to  part, 
remember  any  pain,  unnecessary  labour,  anxiety,  or  frequent 
reproof  you  may  have  cost  your  teachers, — make  a  solemn  res- 
olution to  amend.  Entering  a  new  school  will  afford  a  very 
appropriate  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  a  new  and  more 
worthy  character.  Follow  the  example  of  those  among  your 
fallows,  who  have  made  the  most  progress  in  their  studies — for 
you  will  generall  find  them  to  be  the  best  boys.  I  forgive  you 
all  your  remissnesses  and  faults,  since  y«u  were  first  entrusted 
to  roe,  and  hope,  that  when  you  shall  quit  the  schools  you  are 
soon  to  enter,  you  will  do  it  with  the  well  deserved  praises  of 
your  teachers,  and  the  silent,  but  still  more  satisfactory  appro* 
bation,  of  your  own  hearts. 

We  now  dedicate  this  building  to  the  cause  of  good  learning, 
pure  morality,  industrious  habits,  sincere  piety,  and  all  those  kind 
affections  of  the  soul,  which  elevate  man  to  his  proper  rank  in 
the  scale  of  being,  apd  fit  him  for  the  enjoyment  of  a  perfect 
state  of  existence  beyond  the  grave. 
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jhi  Huloncal  Map  <f  PaU^me^  or  Ae  Holy  Ldind:  txkOntwg* 
cofTtci  wnd  wuulerly  ddmeaium  <f  the  pecuUar  Cfeograpkitd 
fuOmreB  of  the  Chmtryj  and  of  all  plaee$  titerein;  itder^pprmi 
%Mi  more  than  two  hwndred  VigneUe$  and  EmbUmty  UhutnOm 
of  uUeresluig  Events  recorded  m  Ae  Bible^  iniroAiced  topo' 
graphkalhi  from  ike  beet  aathoriHee,  Or^imMify  ddmeaUd  by 
J,  T,  AMtheUmj  London,  Now  greatly  improved^  and  furMr 
ed  with  a  compkU  Creograpltical  hdex^  $howmg  the  SUuatimf 
LaiUnde^  and  Ijongilade  of  every  Pkce,  and  conitnmng  ex>> 
planaiory  Rrferenee$  to  all  the  Vtgnettety  EmUfUwu,  fyc.;  • 
Sketch  of  the  Bietory  and  preeent  etate  of  the  camUry  and  Hi 
prindpal  di$triet$  and  cUiea ;  a  Calendar  of  PaUaUnt^  ffc,  4^. 
By  Joseph  W.  Ingraham.  Boston :  Thomas  B.  Wait  and 
Joseph  W.  Ingraham.     1828. 

This  map,  though  excellently  adapted  for  general  use,  pos- 
sesses a  peculiar  value  as  a  yehicle  of  instnietion  in  schools 
and  other  seminaries.  Teachers  have  laboured,  hitherto,  under 
great  disadvantages  in  attempting  to  impart  to  their  pupils  sii 
accurate  knowledge  of  sacred  geography.  Tlie  maps  of  Palest- 
tine  in  the  best  of  atlases  in  common  use,  are  very  defective 
and  uBsatisfiictory,  and  sometimes  very  inaccurate  in  the  deline- 
ation of  places,  and  even  of  extensive  regions;  as  is  well  known 
to  all  instructers  who  have  ever  attempted  to  accompany  their 
classes  in  minute  and  particular  references  to  sacred  geography, 
in  the  manner  deemed  indispensable  in  illustrating  a  eouive  oi 
profane  history. 

Tlie  peculiar  irregularities  and  discrepances  in  the  mape  oi 
the  Holy  Land,  are,  as  most  of  our  readers  are  aware,  not  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  ignorance  or  the  carelessness  of  designers 
or  engravers:  they  are  chiefly  owing  to  the  mistakes  and  mis- 
representations of  travellers,  more  devout  than  enlightened, 
whose  romantic  credulity  and  limited  knowledge  rendered  them 
peculiarly  liable  to  error, — men  whose  researches  seem  to  have 
been  guided  by  a  thirst  for  the  emotions  arising  from  a  hallowad 
though  perhaps  fancied  identity  of  certain  spots,  rather  than  a 
desire  for  accuracy  in  ascertaining  facts  or  describing  places. 
The  mistakes  alluded  to,  were  greatly  favoured  by  the  very 
general  ignorance  prevailing  in  most  countries  respecting,  the 
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Holy  Land.     In  the  era  of  the  crusades,  the  Europeans  acquire 
edy  of  course,  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  geography  of 
Palestine;  but  when  this  faded  away,  as  must  always  be  the 
case  with  information  which  is  merely  oral  and  traditionary,  the 
nations  of  Christendom,  having  no  longer  the  excitement  of  war 
or  of  religious  enthusiasm  to  direct  their  attention  to  that  quar- 
ter, lost  their  interest  in  the  details  of  its  geography,  except 
'what  was  involved  in  the  existing  commerce  with  the  East.     No 
event  of  absorbing  interest  occurred  to  attract  a  general  at- 
tention to  that  region  of  the  world,  till  so  lately  as  the  invasion 
of  Egypt  by  the  French.     The  interval  between  the  crusades, 
and  the  date  of  this  event,  passed  over  in  silence,  but  for  the 
occasional  report  or  journal  of  an  adventurer,  whose  pious  euri- 
osity  had  impelled  him  to  trace  the  imagined  impress  of 
those  ble«ed  feet, 
Which,  eighteen  hundred  years  ago,  were  nailed, 
Fpr  our  advantage,  to  the  bitter  cross. 
The  passage  of  a  caravan  sometimes  afforded  opportunity  for 
a  detachment  of  pilgrims  to  pay  their  devotions  at  the  holy 
sepulchre.     But  travellers  such  as  these  were  seldom  anxious 
to  acquire  or  disseminate  correct  information,  influenced  as  they 
were  by  superstition,  and  predisposed  for  the  vague  and  the  mar- 
vellous.    It  is  not  at  all  wonderful  that  erroneous  and  contra- 
dictory accounts  of  facts  and  places  should  thence  be  propaga- 
ted, and  cause  confusion  and  misrepresentation  in  all  attempts 
to  delineate  the  surface  of  the  country,  and  assign  the  localities 
of  actions  and  events.     Till  within  thirty  years,  little  had  been 
effected  towards  verifying  or  invesigating  the  accounts  given 
by  different  authorities  at  distant   intervals.     But  of  late  the 
enterprise  of  individuals,  and  the  labours  of  the  agents  of  phi- 
lanthropic societies  have  brought  to  light  a  mass  of  authentic 
and  valuable  information  relative  to  that  interesting  region,  and 
thus  have,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  it  possible  for  men  of 
industry  and  research  to  present  a  map  of  the  Holy  Land,  which 
is  fairly  entitled  to  a  confident  reliance  on  its  accuracy. 

The  difficulties  of  such  an  undertaking  are  thus  expressed  in 
the  preface  to  the  pamphlet  which  accompanies  the  map  men- 
tioned at  the  commencement  of  this  article. 

*  This  Publication  has  been  long  announced ;  but  the  undertaking  has  been 
attended  witti  more  difficulty  than  could  possibly  have  been  anticipated  at  the 
commencement  It  was  at  first  contemplated  to  republish  the  English  edition, 
with  no  other  alteration  Uum  the  addition  of  the  modem  names  of  places  which 
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had  become  important  ftom  oHier  erenti  besides  tbooe  recorded  m  the  Bdj 
Scripture!.    But  after  much  progreas  bad  been  made  io  the  engraving,  itwn 
found  tbat  the  English  edition  contained  many  errors,  and  "was  very  deiecdvs 
in  the  location  of  places  situated  ?rithin  the  limits  of  die  country  oi  which  the 
Map  profesBed  to  give  a  correct  delineation.    It  was  importMit»  therefore,  tfail 
these  errors  shoiDd  be  corrected,  and  the  defects  supp&ed.     After  the  en- 
graving had  been  very  far  advanced,  a  copy  of  the  second  English  edition  wai 
received,  which  contained  many  of  the  corrections  wiiich  had  already  been 
made,  and  odiers,  of  which  advantage  has  since  been  taken.     In  malritig these 
corrections  and  additions,  it  was  necessary  carefully  and  frequently  to  consult 
various  authorities ;  and  to  compare  and  reconcile  their   cx>ntradictory  state- 
ments.   In  a  large  proportion  ot  cases,  two  authorides  were  seldom  found  to 
ai^ree.    This  fact  was  long  ago  commented  on  by  Fuller,*  who  observes,**  Of 
thirty  maps  and  descriptions  of  the  Holy  Land,  which  I  have  perused,  I  never 
met  with  two  in  all  considerables  alike.    Some  sink  valleys  where  others  nise 
mountains ;  yea,  end  rivers,  where  others  begin  them ;  and  sometimee,  with 
a  wanton  dash  of  the  pen,  create  a  stream  in  land,  and  a  creek  in  aea,  more 
than  nature  ever  owned."    This  diversity  is  a  source  of  great  incxmvenience: 
but  few  individuals,  indeed,  can  be  aware  of  the  perplex^  which  itsomedmei 
occasions.    One  map  designates  a  place  as  in  the  north  part  of  Palestine,  while 
another  places  it  in  the  south.    On  one,  some  places  are  laid  down  with  two 
or  three  difierent  names ;  on  others,  these  names  are  applied  to  as  many  diA^ 
ent  places ;  and  from  the  description  of  some  of  them  in  the  £Kble,  it  isceitsia 
tbat  different  places  were  intendied  by  the  different  names.     Again,  two  places 
are  laid  down  in  different  parts  of  the  map ;  but  on  referring  to  the  Sciiptai* 
description,  it  is  found  that  but  one  place  was  intended,  which  was  known  by 
both  names.    Numerous  instances  of  this  kind  have  occurred,  which  it  is  QD* 
necessary  to  particularize.    Some  of  them  are  mentioned  in  the  index.' 

From  these  extracts  our  readers  will  perceive  that  the  Awer- 
ican  edition  is  not  a  oiere  transcript  of  the  English,  and  that  oo 
ordinary  degree  of  personal  exertion  and  diligent  research  has 
been  bestowed  upon  it.  The  result,  we  think,  is  highly  credit- 
able to  the  ability  and  research  of  the  editor,  the  liberality  of 
the  publishers,  and  the  talent  of  the  engravers  : — a  map  has 
been  produced  which,  for  accuracy  of  delineation  and  eJegaace 
of  execution,  surpasses  any  thing  of  the  kind  that  has  yet  ap- 
peared. 

The  peculiar  character  of  the  map  will  be  understood  trom 
tbe  following  paragraph. 

*  The  object  of  the  present  work  is  to  unite  with  a  common  geographtou 
map,  in  a  minute,  but  distinct  and  lively  representatioo,  an  Image  of  the  took 
important  events  in  the  sacred  history,  introduced  into  the  map,  on  the  fljM^ 
where  the  events  occurred.  Thus,  on  the  top  of  Pisgah,  is  seen  the  image  of  Mo- 
ses beholding  the  Land  of  Promise  in  vision ;  and  on  the  summit  of  Mount  f ^^^ 
is  presented  a  view  of  the  Tran^guiation.  It  is  obvious  that  in  this  w»y»  ^ 
memory  is  much  assisted  in  associating  the  events  of  the  sacred  history,  wim 
the  spots  where  they  took  place ;  and  that  a  map  of  this  construction  must  be 
well  adapted  for  popular  use,  and  of  great  utility  to  young  people.  Thetalu** 
however,  of  the  map  will  by  no  means  be  confined  to  such  persons.  It  '^^^ 
feared  that  the  scriptures  are  habitually  read  by  Christians  of  all  classes,  irfra- 

*  Holy  War. 
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out  a  distiDct  apprehension  of  their  contents,  for  want  of  a  geogr^>hical  know- 
ledge of  the  Holy  Land.  It  need  not  be  said,  that  such  knowiedee  is  indis- 
pensably necessary  to  a  good  understanding  of  many  portions  of  me  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  and  highly  useful  as  disclosing,  in  all,  new  pioofii  of  the  re- 
ality, authenticity,  and  truth  of  the  sacred  narrative.' 

The  popular  character  given  to  this  map  by  the  introductioa 
of  the  illustrative  vignettes,  is,  we  think,  an  excellent  recom- 
mendation. It  renders  the  study  of  the  map  at  once  easy  and 
interesting,  and  it  excludes  nothing  which  the  most  rigid  geo- 
grapher would  desire  to  see  expressed.  Children  will  examine 
it  again  and  again,  without  being  tired  of  the  task  ;  and  mothers 
will  find  it  a  pleasant  vehicle  for  biblical  lessons  to  their  young 
charge.  The  efiect  of  the  engraved  illustrations  must  also  be 
very  conducive  to  distinct  recollections  of  sacred  history ;  and 
if  there  is  any  thing  which  this  valuable  map  seems  to  need, 
as  an  addition  to  its  present  advantages,  it  would  be  a  chronolog- 
ical reference y  annexed  in  figures  to  each  emblem,  or  given,  if 
more  convenient,  in  the  index  ;  though  the  arrangement  of  the 
references  to  the  vignettes,  being  chiefly  in  the  order  of  chrono- 
logy, may  compensate,  in  some  measure,  for  the  want  of  such 
an  aid. 

The  English  editions  of  the  Map  before  us,  were  warmly  and 
justly  commended  in  the  periodical  and  other  publications,  as 
the  most  accurate  delineation  of  the  Holy  Land,  ever  ofi!ered  to 
public  notice.  The  American  edition  embraces  not  only  the 
improvements  of  the  second  published  in  England,  but  numerous 
corrections  and  additions  as  thus  mentioned  in  the  preface. 

*  Among  the  additions,  are  the  followine : — Places  mentioned  by  Jo$ephu$ 
and  other  ancient  writen — ^Tiberias,  Tarichca,  Gischala,  Sogane,  Oabara, 
Gensa,  Gamala,  Canath,  Emmaus,  Dion,  Pella,  Bethulia,  Ra{3iia,  Jenysus^ 
Jennin,  Modin,  Belus  R.,  Palus  Cendovia,  Philadelphia,  Leontes  R.,  and  many 
others :  Places  mentioned  in  the  History  of  the  Urusades — Danim,  Sephor, 
Scandalion,  Karac,  Caiphas,  Saphet,  Tnoron,  and  others :  Places  mentioned 
in  Scnpfiire— Maachah,  Hethton,  Riblah,  Zedad,  Rabbath-Moab,  Valley  of 
Zered,  Fords  of  Amon,  Pharpar  River,  Diblatha,  Eglaira,  Hobah,  Hazarhatti- 
con,  Hadrach,  Madon,  Vale  of  Kishon,  Hammon,  Gilgal  of  Natu>ns,  Ahlab, 
Dibon  Gad,  Gaulonitis,  Decapolis,  Trachonitis,  Syria- Damascus,  Plains  of  Da- 
mascus, Syro-Phoenicia,  Bashan  or  Kinedom  of  Og,  Amorites  or  Kingdom  of 
Sihon,  Kadmonites,  Cherethites,  Pelethites,  Track  of  the  Israelites,  with  the 
statkms  upon  it,  the  notes  respecting  Haroth-Jair  and  Argob,  and  many  others : 
Modem  names— Acre,  Bay  of  Acre,  Jaffa,  Beirout,  Der  el  Kamr,  Esdraekm^ 
Cape  Blanco,  and  others :  and  many  new  vignettes  and  emblems,  besides  ad- 
ditions to,  and  alterations  of,  former  ones.  The  number  of  vignettes  and  em- 
blems, (besides  the  represenutions  of  the  cities,  each  of  which  may  be  consid- 
ered as  a  vignette,)  is  now  more  than  two  hundred,  instead  of  ninety 
six  promised  in  the  Prospectus.  The  altemficns  and  additions  have  not  been 
less  than  600  words,  comprising  the  engraving  of  about  4200  letters,  many  of 
which  were  of  the  large  size,  and  some  ornamented  capitals,  as  JQecapolis, 
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Gaulonitlf ,  Timchonitis,  Basbtn,  flic.  Tbe  correctkms  of  errors,  in  tbe  I^Hiih 
qpelling  and  locadons  of  places,  have  been  numerous :  of  these,  &e  feflow&i^ 
may  serve  as  a  specimen.  Upper  Galilee,  placed  on  the  wrong  side  of  tbe 
Jordan,  Beneberah,  for  Beneberak,  Beth-leaboth,  /or  Betfa-lebaoth,  Chephar- 
haamonai  for  Chepharhaammonai,  Danneh  for  Dannah,  Dan  Jean  f&r  Dan 
Jaan,  Ephesdammin/or  Ephesdammim,  £schol/or  Eshcol,  Ethar  for  Ether, 
Habbakuk/or  Habakkuk,  Hik>n/or  Hilen,  Humlah/or  Humtah,  Jerahmelitcs 
for  Jerahmeelites,  Pasdammin  i^  Pasdammim,  Metfiaor/or  Meduwr,  Sbieioii 
for  Shicron,  Socho/or  Socoh,  Timadiybr  Timnath,  and  many  othera.' 

To  the  English  edition  of  the  map  was  added  a  sheet  of 
miscellaneous  and  explanatory  matter,  but  very  imperfect  as  a 
guide,  and  very  inferior  when  considered  in  comparison  with  the 
map  itself,  besides  being  in  many  respects  inaccurate.     The 
American  editor  has  judiciously  avoided  copying  it,  and  has, 
with  great  care  and  fidelity,  consulted  a  very  considerable  num- 
ber of  original  and  valuable  authorities,  from  which  he  has  been 
enabled  to  compile  an  index  more  worthy  of  the  map,  and  one 
which  reflects  much  credit  on  his  own  industry  and  research. 
The  pamphlet  forms,  of  itself,  a  very  valuable  and  useful  manu- 
al whether  for  general  objects  or  the  benefit  of  instructors.  Along 
with  the  map,  it  constitutes,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  best  accessi* 
ble  means  of  communicating  a  full  and  exact  knowledge  not 
only  of  the  geography  of  the  sacred  scriptures,  but  of  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  Palestine.     The  '  general  view,'  embracing  a 
brief  description  and  history  of  the  country,  condenses  a  vast 
quantity  of  valuable  and  authentic  information  from  the  best 
sources.     The  'economical  calendar'   and  the  miscellaneous 
particulars  which  follow  it,  along  with  the  tabular  view  of  the 
seasons,  &c.,  though  not  perhaps  to  be  expected  in  such  a  pub- 
lication, will  be  very  acceptable  to  the  reader,  and  will  conduce,  in 
no  ordinary  degree,  to  a  clear  and  distinct  understanding  of  many 
parts  of  scripture.  The  <  explanatory  references  to  the  v^nettes 
and  emblems '  will  be  of  great  use  in  teaching  ;  and,  as  (hey  are 
exhibited  chiefly  in  chronological  order,  will  be  of  peculiar  ser- 
vice in  schools  where  monitorial  instruction  is  adopted  ;  enabling 
the  juvenile  teacher  to  follow  a  systematic  course  of  lessons, 
and  to  impart  a  regular  series  of  historical  instruction,  without 
taxing  unduly  his  own  powers  or  his  acquaintance  with  the  sub- 
ject.   The  '  geographical  index,'  however,  is  perhaps  the  most 
valuable  part  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  diligence 
of  the  editor  is  most  conspicuous.     This  part  of  the  work  has,  in 
ikct,  been  rendered  so  full,  that  it  forms,  in  the  absence  of  a  more 
regular  and  ample  publication,  a  very  fair  substitute  for  what 
might  be  termed  a  '  gazetteer  '*  of  the  bible. 

*  Tbe  author  intimates  his  intention  of  preparing  a  work  of  this  kind.— En. 
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Ofthe  labour  necessarily  incurred  in  the  preparation  of  this 
part  of  the  work  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  will  give 
some  idea. 

*  Care  has  been  taken  that  every  word  should  be  correctly  speOed,  and 
marked  according  to  its  pronuDciation.  Every  name  by  which  any  place  has 
been  known,  will  be  found  in  its  place  in  alphabetical  order ;  and  where  a 
place  has  had  more  than  one  name,  the  others  refer  to  that  which  is  most  com- 
monly used,  where  all  the  others  are  recapitulated.  Different  modes  of  spel- 
ling the  same  word  have  been  referred  to,  as  if  they  were  different  names. 
This  will  be  found  peculiarly  convenient  to  general  readers,  who  are  frequent- 
ly embarrassed  by  the  diversihr  in  the  speUing  of  words.  When  in  the  courae 
<»  dieir  reading  they  meet  with  the  name  of  a  place  which  happens  to  be  spel- 
led in.  a  different  manner  from  that  of  the  Gazetteers  or  Maps  which  they  may 
consult,  they  are  unable  to  obtain  any  account  of  it  The  present  important 
missionary  station,  Beirout,  will  fiimlidi  an  example  of  tiie  difficulty.  Its  name 
is  q>elled,  in  different  wotks,  no  less  than  17  di&rent  ways;*  and  if  a  reader 
should  meet  with  either  of  the  names,  and  wbh  to  know  its  situation,  on  re- 
ferring to  the  best  Gazetteer,  he  would  find  cfoiy  four  of  them  mentioned. 
Consequently,  if  it  should  be  speOed  either  of  the  other  ways,  (and  possibly 
there  are  still  other  modes  of  spelling  it,)  he  would  find  no  account  of  it' 

The  Appendix  furnishes  several  names  in  addition  to  those  in 
the  body  of  the  pamphlet ;  and  though  some  of  the  corrections  - 
are  perhaps  unnecessarily  minute,  they  manifest  the  editor's 
anxiety  to  preserve  the  utmost  exactness  in  every  particular. 

To  Sunday  schools,  in  particular,  the  map  and  the  pamphlet 
which  accompanies  it,  will  prove  a  valuable  acquisition.  It  will 
also  aid  very  much  the  objects  of  '  bible  classes,'  and  the  use  of 
it  in  all  schools  in  which  the  scriptures  are  read,  would  have, 
we  think,  a  very  favourable  effect,  especially  on  young  pupils, 
to  whom  the  reading  lesson  from  the  scriptures  is  oAen  found 
to  be  unintelligible  and  uninteresting.  We  would  suggest  to 
the  teachers  of  infant  classes,  or  at  least  ofthe  younger  children 
in  Sunday  and  primary  schools,  that  the  use  of  the  map  along 
with  the  oral  explanations  which  may  be  given  from  the  en- 

Saved  illustrations,  will  form  a  very  interesting  vehicle  for  re- 
jious  instruction  ;  the  vignettes  in  this  case  being  used  in  the 
way  in  which  the  pictures  illustrative  of  the  scriptures  are  em- 
ployed in  the  infant  schools. 

*  In  the  Missionary  Herald,  it  is  q>elled,  in  different  volumes,  Behrout,  Bey- 
^mt,  Perout,  and  now  Beyroot  In  Ae  Life  of  Bev.  Pliny  Fisk,  lately  pub- 
lished, it  is  Beyroot  In  Jowetf  s  Christian  Researches,  Beirout  Dr.  Clarke 
nelle  it  Berooty ;  die  Modem  Traveller,  Beirout,  Bayruth,  Bayreut,  Beiroot, 
Beroot,  and  Berytus ;  Vohiey,  Bairout ;  Pococke,  Bayreut,  and  others,  Bay- 
reuth*  Bayrout,  Bayroot,  Barout,  Beirut,  and  Beritus. 
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NEW  COLLEGE   IN   LONDON. 

A  meetlBg  was  beM  on  the  21st  of  June  at  the  Freemason's  Tavern,  fo 
consider  ttie  means  of  establishing  a  new  College  in  the  metropolis,  under  the 
control  of  the  Established  Church,  which  was  numerously  attended.  Ifis 
Grace  the  Duke  of  Wellinston  was  in  the  chair,  and  was  surrounded  by  the 
Archbishops  of  Canterbury,  Yoric,  the  Primate  of  Irehind,  the  Bishops  of  Lon- 
doo,  Durham,  Landafi;  Bath  and  Wells,  Chester,  Litchfield  and  Coventiy.lic 
&c.,  and  most  of  the  principal  of  the  nobility.  They  were  hailed  oo  their  en- 
trance into  the  rooms  with  loud  cheering. 

The  Duke  of  Wellington  briefly  addressed  the  meeting  in  explanation  of  die 
objects  for  which  the  meeting  had  assembled.  His  Of  ace  said  it  was  neeesttrr 
in  this  country,  the  constitution  of  which  was  essentially  Protestant,  and  wbick 
religion  was  established  in  the  land,  that  a  College  should  be  foimded  wherev- 
er ito  existence  was  deemed  necessary  by  the  heads  of  ^at  church— senuna* 
ries  for  the  diffusion  of  educatioo— education,  which  (said  his  grace)  without 
religious  instruction  combined,  was  worse  tiian  useless.  His  grace  then  de- 
clared his  approbation  of  the  principles  on  which  it  was  intended  to  establiA 
the  new  College,  and  sat  down  amid  cheers. 

Sereral  resolutions  were  then  adopted  unanimously,  laying  down  the  neeea-    - 
sity  for  the  College,  and  appointing  a  committee,  containing  some  of  the 
first  names  in  the  country,  to  conduct  the  proceedings  until  another  general 
meeting  of  subscribers  was  called. 

The  subscriptioos  entered  into  at  the  meeting  amounted  to  nearly  20,000 
pounds. — Sng.  pa. 


EDUCATION    IN    IRELAND. 

[ExiraeU  from  a  Report  from  the  Select  Committu  on  Edueatum  tn 
hreland  Meports,  Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed.  May 
19.1828.1 

The  select  committee  to  whom  the  Reports  on  the  subject  of  Education  io 
Ireland  were  referred ;  and  who  were  empowered  to  report  thdr  observatioBi 
and  opinion  thereon  to  the  House ; — have  agreed  to  the  following  Report: 

In  the  execution  of  the  duties  entrusted  to  them,  your  committee  have  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  Reports  on  the  state  of  educadon  in  Ireland,  with  a  fuU 
sense  of  the  importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  peculiar  difficulties  with 
which  it  is  at  &e  present  moment  encompassed. 

During  several  centuries,  the  legislature  has  recognized  the  necessitf  *d^ 
expediency  of  providing  means  for  the  education  of  the  Irish  people.  So  tir 
back  as  in  the  28  Hen.  8.  an  Act  was  passed  for  the  general  estabhshmeot  of 
parochial  schools.  By  the  12  Eliz.  the  diocesan  schools  were  founded,  aflM- 
ing  to  the  higher  classes  facilities  for  education,  analogous  to  those  profid^ 
for  the  poorer  orders  under  the  statute  of  Henry  8.  It  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion, that  even  at  this  early  period  the  progress  of  crime  b  traced  by  Ae  legis- 
lature to  the  ignorance  of  the  people,  and  education  is  relied  upon  as  prodaaag 
moral  improvement,  and  of  supporting  the  institutions  of  civil  policy.    Various 
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statutes  have  been  passed  on  this  important  subjeet,  in  the  reigns  of  Charies 
II.,  William  III.,  George  I.,  George  II.  and  George  III. ;  and  charters  have 
been  granted,  and  endowments  made,  with  the  same  intent  These  laws 
and  institations  have  varied  e^ttremely  in  their  spirit  and  character,  according 
to  tiie  temper  of  the  times  and  the  di^xMition  of  the  government  and  of  the 
legislatare ;  the  latest  in  their  foundation  being  generuly  the  most  comprehen- 
sive in  their  principles. 

Inquiries  have  at  dilBferent  periods  been  instituted  both  by  committees  of  Par- 
liament and  by  Parliamentary  commissioners,  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
sidering the  state  of  education  in  Ireland.  Of  these  the  most  important  are  the 
two  latest,  to  which  your  committee  will  feel  it  their  duty  to  make  frequent 
reference.  The  first  of  these  commissions  was  issued  under  the  autiiority  of 
the  Act  46  Geo.  8,  c.  122,  and  produced,  during  the  six  years  ending  in  1812, 
fourteen  Reports  upon  the  schools  of  royal  and  of  private  foundation,  the  char- 
ter schools.  Foundling  Hospital,  and  the  parochial  and  diocesan  schools.  The 
second  commission  was  issued  in  consequence  of  an  Address  from  the  House  of 
Commons  to  His  M^esty,  voted  in  1824.  Tliis  last  inquiry  was  continued  till 
the  month  of  June  1827,  and  has  led  to  nine  Reports  on  the  various  establi^- 
ments  for  education. 

Not  has  the  interference  of  the  State  been  solely  confined  to  regulation  and 
to  inquiry :  Parliamentary  grants  have  been  at  various  times  most  Uberally 
made  for  the  purposes  of  education. 

Having  thus  adverted  shortly  to  the  legislative  proceedings  and  the  Parlia- 
mentary grants  for  promoting  education  in  Ireland,  it  is  important  to  consider 
the  existing  state  or  the  schools  now  in  operation.  The  number  of  scholars  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  1826,  was  560,549;  leaving  in  all  probability  upwards  of 
150,0(%  without  the  means  of  education.  Of  the  actual  number  of  scholars  re- 
turned, 894,732  are  brought  up  in  the  common  pay  schods ;  46,119  in  schools 
supported  exclusively  by  the  Roman  Catholic  prieswood  and  laity ;  84,295  under 
various  establishments  of  private  charity ;  and  55,246  (or  less  than  <me  tenth  of 
^e  whole)  are  instructed  in  schools,  makitained  in  the  whole  or  in  part  at  the 
public  expense.  It  is  also  worthy  of  consideration,  that  whilst  in  the  list  exclu- 
sfve  of  tne  latter  establishments  (the  Association  for  discountenancing  Vice, 
and  the  Kildare  Place  Society^  the  number  of  Protestants  as  compared  with 
Catholics  is  as  S6fi5A  to  84,616 ;  in  the  pay  schools,  the  proportion  of  scholars 
of  the  respective  religious  persuasions  is  as  87,888  to  807,405.  It  b,  however, 
right  to  observe,  that  at  the  time  these  returns  were  made,  many  of  the  chil- 
dren are  stated  to  have  been  withdrawn  from  the  schools ;  and  consequently 
the  numbers  are  probably  below  the  real  strength  of  scholars  in  permanent  at- 
tendance at  other  times. 

In  pursuing  their  inquiries,  your  committee  have  avoided  as  much  as  possible 
the  consideration  of  all  questions  that  would  add  to  existing  irritation  and  party 
violence.  Their  sole  object  has  been,  to  consider  tiie  principle  upon  which  it 
is  expedient  hereafter  to  grant  public  money  in  aid  of  Irish  education.  With 
diis  view,  your  committee  have  preferred  dealing  with  the  proposition  in  the 
abstract,  to  entering  upon  any  detailed  examination  of  the  comparative  merits 
of  existing  establishments. 

[The  following  are  among  the  most  important  of  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
the  committee.] 

Resohedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  bring  together  children  of  the  different  religious  persuasions  in 
Ireland,  for  the  purpose  of  instructing  them  in  the  eeneral  subjects  of  moral  and 
literary  knowledge,  and  providing  facilities  for  their  religious  instruction  sepa- 
rately, when  differences  of  creed  render  it  impracticable  for  them  to  receive 
religious  instruction  together. 

Re$ohed,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  the  selection  of  teach- 
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•n  in  di«  folMioli  of  general  edoottte  ahoiild  be  raede  wIAoot  reGgknw  db- 
tinctfon ;  but  that  the  quattficatienfl  of  such  teedien  should  be  proved  by  m- 
•traction  or  ezaminetion  in  a  model  school  eetabfiahed  under  the  diiectiaa  sf 
the  fixed  authority  appointed  by  the  government ;  every  such  teacher  bciag 
first  required  to  produce  a  certificate  of  moral  conduct  and  character  frum  a 
clergyman  of  the  communion  to  which  he  belongs. 

Ile$olvedy  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  into  efiect  the  combined  literary  and  the  separate  religious  educntiaa  of 
the  scholars,  the  course  of  study  for  four  fixed  days  of  the  week  riiouM  be  ex- 
clusively moral  and  literary ;  and  ttiat  of  the  two  remaining  days,  the  one  be 
appropriated  solely  to  the  separate  religious  instruction  of  me  Protestant  chS- 
dreo,  the  other  for  the  separate  reli^us  instruction  of  the  Roman  Cadiofie 
children.  In  each  case  no  literary  instruction  to  be  given,  or  inteifereooe  al- 
lowed on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  the  whole  of  tms  separate  religious  in- 
struction to  be  plaeed  under  the  exclusive  superintendence  of  the  clergy  of  the 
remective  communions. 

Rttohed,  That  it  is  tfie  ophiion  of  ttiis  committee,  that  copies  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  of  such  other  religious  books  as  may  be  printed  in  the  man- 
ner berdnailer  mentioned,  should  be  provided  for  the  use  of  the  children,  to 
be  read  in  school  at  such  times  of  separate  instruction  only,  and  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  attendiDg  clergjrman ;  the  established  version  for  the  use  of  die 
Protestant  scholars,  and  the  version  published  with  the  approval  of  Roman 
Catholic  Bishops,  for  the  children  of  that  communion. 

Besolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  committee,  that  Parliamentary  aid  for 
the  establiament  and  support  of  schools  in  Ireland  should  be  for  the  future  re- 
stricted to  Che  fidfowins  objects ; 

Granting  aid  to  Paiisnes,  local  subscribers  or  charitable  societies  for  the 
erection  of  school  houses,  sudi  aid  not  to  exceed  two  thirds  of  the  sum  requir- 
ed, and  the  school  house  and  site  to  be  conveyed  to  the  commissionen;  Che 
managers  of  suoh  schools  entering  into  an  engagement  to  conduct  their  estab- 
lishment according  to  the  rules  prescribed. 

That  where  a  school  has  been  built  at  their  desire,  vestries  so  asaembled 
should  have  a  power  of  assessing  their  respective  parishes,  for  raising  ti»at  por- 
Ikm  of  school  expenditure  which  is  required  to  be  provided  locally. 

Me»ohed,  That  it  is  the  (pinion  of  this  committee,  that  a  board  of  edncatioo 
should  be  appointed  by  the  government,  receiving  ralaries  and  holding  their 
ofl&ces  during  pleasure ;  all  persons  being  eligtble,  without  reference  to  relig- 
ious distinctions. 

*  *  *  *  To  superintend  the  model  schools  for  6ie  instruction  of  teachets  for 
the  schools  of  general  instruction ;  such  teachers  to  be  supported,  during  their 
instruction,  at  the  public  expense,  when  recommended  by  select  vestries,  or  by 
persons  or  societies  permanently  endowing  or  having  endowed  schools. 

To  Erant  certificates  of  qualification  to  teadiers  having  been  duly  Instructed, 
4>r  hanng  passed  an  examination  in  the  model  scboois. 

MeMlvea^  That  it  ii  the  opiirion  of  this  oommittee,  tfaaA  as  a  rvde,  tilie  chil- 
dren received  in  the  schools  of  general  instruction  be  required  to  pay  such 
small  sums  for  their  education  as  m^  be  directed ;  but  that  free  scholars,  be-  . 
inff  either  orphans  or  the  children  of  parents  unable  to  aflbrd  payment,  1)0  re- 
ceived on  the  recommendation  of  the  parochial  dergy  and  of  Dissenting  min- 
isters, and  of  persons  subscribing  to  the  schools,  or  having  granted  land  for  a 
site ;  the  power  of  recommendaUon  being  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  money 
tfubscribed. 

Such  is  the  plan  of  education  which  your  committee  recommend  to  ti^  most 
serious  consideration  of  the  House :  it  is  founded  on  the  principles  laid  down  in 
1812  and  1824  by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  but  it  carries  these  principles 
into  effect  more  strictly  than  has  as  vet  been  suggested  or  attemptM.  Your 
committee  cannot  avoid  expressing  die  most  earnest  hope,  that,  if  adopted  by 
the  House,  their  recommendation  will  satisfy  moderate  and  rational  menof  aU 
tfjpinfons.    It  has  been  the  object  of  your  committee  to  discover  a  mode  in 
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wliich  dM  combined  education  of  Protestant  and  CatkoUc  may  be  carried  on« 
resting  upon  reliffious  instruction,  but  free  from  the  suspicion  of  proselytism. 
Your  committee  na^e  endeavoured  to  avoid  any  violation  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, or  any  demands  or  sacrifices  inconsistent  with  the  religious  faith  of 
any  denomination  of  Christians.  They  propose  leaving  to  the  clergy  of  eacJi 
persuasion  the  duty  and  the  privilege  of  givhig  religious  instruction  to  those 
who  are  committed  to  their  care.  This  plan  cannot  be  objected  to  as  discon- 
necting religion  from  morality  and  leamine ;  on  the  contrary,  it  binds  them  to- 
gether indissolubly,  and  appears  to  unite  them  in  a  manner  suited  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  sound  po&cy,  good  fidth,  and  christian  charity. 


UNIVERSITY   OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  having  completed  the  ar- 
rangements for  a  new  organization  of  the  department  of  Arts,  have  now  the  sat- 
isfaction of  announcing  to  the  public  that  the  studies  of  the  Institution  wiU  be 
resumed  on  the  15th  of  September,  upon  a  more  extended  and  efficient  sys- 
tem. This  notice  they  deem  it  proper  to  accompany  with  some  explanation  in 
regard  to  the  professors  to  whose  care  (he  students  are  hereafter  to  be  princi- 
pally committed — the  natijre  and  extent  of  their  studies,  and  finally,  the  ad- 
vantages which  seem  to  recommend  the  position  of  the  University  as  particu- 
larly favourable  for  the  education  of  youtti. 

The  Faculty  of  Arts  is  now  composed  of  the  (bllowlDg  professors : — 

1.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Provost  of  the  University — the  Rev. 
William  H.  Delancey. 

Assistant  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy — the  Rev.  Edward  Rutledge. 

2.  Vice  Provost  and  Professor  of  Mathematics — Dr.  Robert  Adrain. 
8.  Professor  of  Languages — ^the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel  B.  Wylie. 

The  professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chembtry,  has  not  yet  been 
filled ;  but  the  Board  feel  confident  of  obtaining  the  services  of  some  distin  > 
guished  instructor  in  those  branches,  in  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
session. 

Of  these  gentlemen,  the  two  last  have  been  long  distinguished  for  their  tal- 
ents and  success  in  the  instruction  of  youth ;  and  the  merits  of  the  others  may- 
be well  inferred,  from  the  possession  of  the  learning,  the  moral  character,  and 
the  other  estimable  qualities  which  have  recommended  them  to  the  unanimous 
suffrages  of  the  Trustees. 

The  course  of  education  pursued  in  the  University  will  be  hereafter  an- 
nounced in  detail  by  the  Faculty,  and  need  not  now  be  further  described,  than 
as  comprising  the  whole  circle  of  instruction  usual  among  similar  seminaries  of 
leamine  in  our  country.  Its  object  is  to  communicate  a  profound  and  critical 
knowledge  of  the  classics,  an  extensive  acquaintance  with  the  diflferent  branch- 
es of  maUiematical  science,  natural  philosophy,  and  chemistry,  combined  widi 
all  the  varieties  of  knowle<^^  comprehended  within  the  sphere  of  moral  phi- 
losophy, logic,  rhetoric,  metaphysics,  and  the  evidences  of  Christiant^. 

lliis  course  of  instruction  will  occupy  four  years,  beginning  with  the  lowest 
class,  although,  as  in  other  universities,  students  properly  qualified  will  be  al- 
lowed admission  into  the  more  advanced  classes. 

The  college  year  is  divided  into  two  terms ;  the  first  commencing  in  Sep- 
tember and  ending  in  March ;  the  second  beginning  in  March  and  ending  m 
July;  leaving  only  one  vacation  of  about  six  weeks  la  midsummer.  The  price 
of  tuition  is  at  ttie  rate  of  sixty  dollars  a  year. 
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Such  tre  the  means  and  opportunities  provided  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
They  have  the  highest  confidence  in  the  eminent  teachers  whom  they  hare 
selected — and  whose  success  will  be  greatly  promoted  by  some  ccdlateral  ad- 
vantages in  the  position  of  the  University,  not  so  fully  enjoyed  elsewhere. 
Without  intending  to  discuss  the  question,  which  will  probably  be  always  an 
undecided  question,  of  the  comparative  benefits  of  private  or  public  iDstructioik» 
and  without  meaning  to  weigh  the  advantages  and  the  hazards  of  sendiog  yoodi 
at  an  early  age  beyond  the  reach  of  parental  control,  it  is  sufficient  to  know 
that  there  are  many  families  who  are  unwilling  to  relinquish  to  strangers  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  cultivalion  of  their  children ;  and  there  are, 
perhaps,  still  more,  to  whom  the  expense  of  sending  their  sons  to  a  distance  is 
very  burdensome.  To  both  these  classes  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  of- 
fers great  attraction.  It  enables  them  to  keep  their  children  at  home,  withm 
the  influence  of  those  domestic  affections  which,  addressing  at  the  same  tune 
the  heart  and  the  understanding  of  yuutb,  are  alike  among  the  best  means  and 
the  great  ends  of  education ;  wSiile  they  have  access  to  as  valuable  sources  of 
instruction  as  could  be  reached  by  the  sacrifice  of  these  ties.  From  the 
nature  of  the  relations,  too,  which  exist  between  the  pupils  and  the  prolesaors, 
there  is  little  room  for  insubordination,  and,  still  less,  for  those  acts  oi  violence, 
which  have  disturbed  the  peace  of  other  seminaries,  while  this  institution  has 
been  entirely  exempt  from  them.  The  professor  here,  is  the  tutor,  die  friend, 
and  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  his  pupil.  The  superintendence  of  his 
deportment  out  of  the  university,  belongs  to  his  parents  and  guatdians.  There  is 
therefore,  no  personal  or  detailed  inspection,  none  of  the  sources  of  complaint, 
on  the  subject  of  personal  comforts,  or  restrictions-— and  the  professor*  fireed 
from  all  collision  on  these  irritating  topics,  can  exact,  and  will  probably  re- 
ceive, a  more  willing  obedience,  in  matters  belonging  exclusively  to  his  in- 
strucfion.  If  the  absence  of  this  personal  superintendence  of  the  professors, 
secures  tliem  a  greater  degree  of  discipline  in  their  tttudies,  its  phu^  may  be 
more  than  suppUed  by  the  domestic  care  of  parents  and  guardians,  and  the  re- 
straints of  well  regulated  society.  In  this  last  respect,  the  situation  of  the  uni- 
versity b  deemed  singularly  fortunate. 

It  will  not  be  considered  as  the  expression  of  mere  local  partiality,  to  say, 
that  the  eeneral  tone  of  morab  and  manners  in  Philadelphia  is  at  least,  equal 
to  that  ofcities  of  similar  size  elsewhere, — and  that  the  cultivation  of  science 
and  the  arts — more  general,  perhaps,  in.  this  city,  than  in  any  other  of  the 
Union,  has  diffused  throughout  the  community  a  taste  for  Uberal  studies, — and 
contributed  to  form  the  sober,  pious,  and  regular  habits,  which  cbaractertxe 
Philadelphia.  These  associations  cannot  fail  to  influence  the  flexible  minds  of 
youth,  by  stimulating  their  industry — by  protecting  their  leisure  from  the  se- 
ductions of  dissipation — and  by  inspiring  a  respect  and  fondness  fer  the  pure 
morals,  the  literary  tastes,  and  the  intellectual  amusements  which  sunounA 
them.  In  such  a  community,  youth  may  be  reared  under  the  eye  of  their 
parents,  with  comparatively  little  danger  of  injury  from  bad  example,— and 
even  strangers  may  pursue  their  studies  at  but  small  ri^  from  the  conta^km 
of  those  vidous  habits  usually  ascribed  to  large  cities.  ■  The  same  education 
moreover  would  not  probably  be  obtained  elsewhere,  on  terms  so  reasonable. 
While  the  students  reside  with  their  families,  Uie  whole  expense  of  instructioQ 
Is  sixt^  dollars  a  year, — and  students  from  a  distance  may  readily  find  accom- 
modation in  highly  respectable  and  well  ordered  families,  on  the  most  moderate 
terms.  Nor  is  it  a  slight  advantage,  that  while  engaged  in  the  appropriate 
studies  of  die  university,  the  pupils  may  find  ample  employment  for  their  hoars 
of  leisure,  in  acquiring  all  the  ornamental  parts  o(  education,  with  great  ease 
and  economy,  from  the  best  masters ;  and  in  the  department  of  modern  lan- 
guages, the  city  aflbrds  the  convenience  not  merely  of  accomplished  instruc- 
ters,  but  of  that  scarcely  less  efficient  aid — personal  intercourse  wiUi  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  of  tiie  countries  where  these  languages  prevail. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  now  submit  their  arrangements  to  the  community, 
with  a  confident  belief,  that  ample  means  of  education  are  provided  at  ttie 
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nniTereity ;  and  tbat  both  the  residents  of  the  city,  ts  well  as  gtnngerf,  may 
safely  confide  their  children  and  friends  to  the  care  of  the  gentlemen  who  con- 
duct the  institution. 

Wm.  White,  President  of  the  Board  of  Tnistees.    Joseph  Reed,  Secreta- 
ry.—FTols*'*  Gaz, 


CHARLESTON   COLLEGE. 

The  Trustees  of  this  Institution,  desirous  of  rendering  it  as  extensively  use- 
ful as  possible  to  the  community,  have  revised  its  organization,  with  a  view  to 
introduce  into  its  discipline  and  course  of  instruction,  such  alterations  ds  have 
been  found  by  experience  to  have  a  fair  claim  to  the  name  of  improvementi. 
The  system  now  introduced,  is  published  below,  and  is  thus  submitted  to  gen- 
eral inspection.  It  may  not,  however,  be  amiss  to  invite  the  attention  oi  the 
public  to  some  of  its  features,  which  are  esteemed  peculiarly  valuable.  The 
course  of  studies  in  the  English  department  is  very  much  enlarged,  and  the 
plan  contemplates  that  this  department  of  the  institution  shall  always  be  under 
the  charge  of  an  experienced  Professor,  assisted  by  one  or  more  inslruclers.  It 
has  long  oeen  matter  of  complaint,  that  our  Colleges  have  not  fumiBhed  the 
means  of  obtaining  an  extensive  English  Education,  without  obliging  their 
students  to  engage  in  a  course  of  classical  studies.  This  defect  has  been 
remedied  at  some  of  the  most  distinguished  Northern  Institutions,  and  their 
examples  tlie  College  of  Charleston  has  not  hesitated  to  follow. 

The  regular  course  of  studies,  it  will  be  perceived,  is  as  extensive  as  that 
pursued  at  any  of  our  Colleges.  And  this  is  the  path  which  should  be  taken 
by  all  who  expect  to  become  members  of  the  three  learned  professions,  or 
who  design  to  engage  in  any  line  of  life  which  requires  the  aid  of  extensive 
reading.  Every  young  man  who  looks  forward  to  one  of  the  learned  profes- 
sions, should  be  anxious  to  prepare  himself  to  take  a  place  in  the  first  rank 
of  it 

Another  improvement  introduced  into  the  course,  is  that  which  makes  pro- 
vision that  the  instruction  be  given  by  departments ;  while  this  arrangement 
can  be  no  injury  to  those  who  are  pursuing  the  regidar  course,  it  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  those  who  may  wish  to  pursue  a  partial  course.  Thus  any 
who«e  pursuits  in  life  render  such  a  course  desirable,  may  study  the  sciences 
without  giving  attention  to  ancient  literature ;  or  they  may  study  Latin  and 
Greek  in  the  classical,  and  any  one  of  the  sciences  in  the  scientific  depart- 
ment The  entire  machine  moves  on,  in  an  equable  course.  If  any  do  not 
choose  to  attach  themselves  to  it  during  the  whole  way,  they  may  attach 
themselves  through  such  a  part  of  this  course  as  suits  their  purpose. 

Hitherto  the  students  have  been  under  the  inspection  of  the  College  Offi- 
cers only  during  what  are  termed  the  *  College  hours ; '  but  hereafter  they 
will  be\inder  the  inspection  of  an  officer,  during  the  whole  time  of  their  re- 
mahiing  upon  the  College  premises,  and  not  merely  during  the  College  hours. 
Such  an  arrangement,  it  is  believed,  will  be  peculiarly  gratifying  to  parents, 
since  it  will  aflord  great  additional  security  to  the  preservation  of  the  manners 
and  the  morals  of  ueir  sons. 

It  is  well  known,  also,  that  the  French  elementary  writers  on  tlie  exact 
sciences,  are  more  complete,  as  well  as  more  clear  in  their  illustrations,  and 
luminous  in  their  arrangement,  than  those  of  any  other  nation.  This  consid- 
eration has  induced  the  Trustees  to  direct  that  all  the  members  of  the  scien- 
tific department,  be  taught  to  read  French,  in  order  that  the  elementary  wri- 
ters of  that  nation  on  the  exact  sciences,  which  have  not  been  translated,  may 
be  read. 
The  Institution  shall  be  4ivk]ed  into  three  departments.  These  shall  be  cal- 
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led,  the  English,  Classica),  and  Scientific  Departments.  They  shall  be  eynl 
in  all  respects,  uniting  intimately  with  each  other,  and  forming  one  system. 
Each  of  the  departments  shall  be  under  the  immediate  and  speaal  care  of  an 
experienced  professor,  assisted  by  one  or  more  associate  instructers.  Tb«  stu- 
dents in  each  department  shall  be  accountable  to  their  immediate  instructers — 
the  associate  instructers  shall  be  responsible  to  the  head  of  their  department ; 
and  the  heads  of  the  department  shall  be  responsible  to  the  Presideiit  of  tbe 
Cdlege,  and  in  common  with  him  to  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  English  Dtpartment. 

^th  CIoM— Reading,  Spelling,  Defining  words.  Writing,  the  first  elements 
of  Arithmetic,  the  first  elements  of  Geography,  the  fiist  elements  of  EngQdi 
Grammar.  ,x_   «  *. 

Zd  C/aj«— Readmg.  Spelling,  Defining  words.  Writing,  ArithmeUc,  EngDA 
Grammar  and  Geography. 

^  Ctew— Reading  the  best  English  Authors,  Spelling  and  Defining  wor^ 
a  full  course  of  English  Grammar,  a  full  course  of  Geography  with  the  use  of 
the  globes.  Arithmetic,  Writing  themes.  History,  especially  American. 

Ut  Clun  —Algebra,  Logic,  Rhetoric,  Moral  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Writing  themes.  Political  Economy,  Reading  the  best  Enelish  authors, 
such  as  Addison,  Goldsmith,  &c.,  under  the  direction,  and  with  the  anbtaiice 
of  the  professor,  who  is'  at  the  head  of  tbe  department. 

This  department  embraces  a  complete  course  of  English  education,  and  fur- 
nishes the  means  of  preparing  young  gentlemen  for  any  situation  in  life,  whicji 
does  not  require  the  aid  of  the  ancient  languages,  and  the  more  abstruse  sci- 
ences. Several  of  the  branches  comprised  in  tbe  first  class  of  this  department, 
l>elone  equally  to  the  scientific  department,  and  by  reason  of  this  comnocA 
grouM  between  them,  the  members  of  each  department  pursuing  these  branch- 
es, shall  be  taught  by  the  same  professor.  The  members  of  the  first  class  in 
this  department,  may  attend  one  recitation  a  day,  with  either  of  the  classes  of 
the  scientific  department 

Classical  Department, 

6t*  Ctass.— Latin  Grammar,  Jacob*s  Latin  Reader,  Phaedrus'  Fables,  Read- 
faig.  Spelling,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Geography,  ancient  and  modem. 

Ath  Ctess.— Latin  Grammar  continued,  Selectae  e  profanis,  Cesar's  Com- 
mentaries, (6  books,)  Turner's  Exercises,  Cicero's  Orations,  (4  against  Cati- 
line, for  Archias  the  poet,  the  Manilian  Law,  Marcellus  and  Milo,)  Spelling, 
Writing,  Arithmetic,  writing  Translations,  reading  the  best  English  authocs. 
Chronology,  Worcester's  Geography,  ancient  and  modern,  vrilh  the  use  of  the 
globes. 

Zd  Ctess.— Virgil,  (iEneid  6  books,)  Ladn  Prosody,  Greek  Grammar,  Ja- 
cob's Greek  Reader,  Sallust,  Cicero  de  Senectute  and  Amicitia,  Turner's  Ex- 
ercises, writing  Translations,  reading  the  best  Englbh  authors.  Writing  Chro- 
nology, Geography  ancient  and  modem,  with  the  use  of  the  globes. 

2d  Class.— Virgil,  (Georgics,)  Horace,  (expurgated  edition,)  Greca  M^'o- 
ra.  Homer's  Illiad,  (6  books,)  Livy,  (5  books,)  Arithmetic,  reading  the  bc^ 
jEngliph  authors.  Chronology,  Geography  ancient  and  modem  with  the  use  of 
the  globes. 

1st  C/oss.-Juvenal,  (3,  5, 8, 10,  12  Satires,)  Persius,  (3d  Satire,)  Tacihis' 
Life  of  Agricola  and  de  moribus  Germanorum,  Cicero  de  officiis.  Writing 
themes,  reading  the  best  English  authors,  Grseca  Majora,  Chronology»  (Geo- 
graphy ancient  and  modem,  with  the  globes. 

The  afternoon  (2  hours)  in  this  department  shall  be  given  to  the  Englidi 
studies  belonging  to  it,  and  the  moming,  (generally  5  hours,  together  with  the 
evening,  to  the  classical  part  (instant  reference  shall  be  had  by  the  schol- 
ars in  this  department,  to  classical  dictionaries,  books  of  Antiquities,  the  Pan- 
theon, and  other  works  designed  for  the  illustration  of  classical  writers.  The 
first  class  of  this  department  shall  attend  one  recitation  a  day  with  the  tiiird 
I  of  the  scientific  department. 
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SeierU\fie  Department. 

3d  Class, — ^Al^ebra,  Geometry,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Descriptive  Geometry. 

2<l  C7a«f.— Spherical  Trigonometry,  application  of  Albgebra  to  Geometry, 
Surveying,  Navigation,  Levelling,  Diflferential  and  Integral  Calculus,  Me- 
chanics, Hydrostatics,  Hydrodynamics,  Pneumatics. 

Xst  Class. — Rhetoric,  Metaphysics,  Magnetism,  International  Law,  Consti- 
tutional Jurisprudence  of  the  United  States,  Electricity,  Optics,  Chemistry, 
Political  Economy,  Mineralogy,  History  of  Philosophy,  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity, Paley's  Natural  Theology,  and  Astronomy. 

Lectures  shall  be  given  on  Moral  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  on  the 
Philosophy  of  language,  on  the  most  important  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  Clas- 
sics, and  on  all  the  branches  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Not  more  than  four,  nor 
less  than  two  of  the  members  of  the  scientific  department  of  the  two  highest 
classes  of  the  Classical,  and  the  highest  class  of  the  English  department,  shall 
speak  in  succession  before  the  College,  after  morning  prayers.  The  services 
of  the  writine  master  shall  be  common  to  all  the  departments,  and  tlie  rule  in 
this  branch  shall  be  that  a  scholar  be  disinissed  from  it  as  soon  as  his  hand 
ivriting  shall  be  good.  If,  however,  after  being  dismissed,  he  neglects  bis 
hand  writing,  he  shall  return  to  the  direction  of  Uie  writing  master.  The  mem- 
bers  of  the  scientific  department,  who  shall  have  pursued  a  previous  course  of 
classical  studies,  shall  have  one  recitation  a  week  in  some  advanced  classical 
writer,  with  a  view  to  promote  their  classical  learning.  The  students  of  every 
department  ehall  remain  at  the  College  —  hours  per  day,  and  shall  be  con- 
stantly under  the  inspection  of  their  instructers.  Each  department  shall  be 
located  by  itself,  as  far  as  may  be  convenient.  Such  of  the  highest  classes  of 
the  English  as  are  designed  for  the  sciences,  the  highest  class  of  tiie  classical, 
and  all  the  classes  of  the  scientific  department,  will  be  taught  French,  with  a 
view  to  use  the  elementary  writers  of  that  language  in  teaching  the  exact 
sciences 

If  any  student  shall  absent  himself  from  the  College,  before  the  end  of  the 
College  term,  without  being  excused  by  the  President,  he  shall  be  subject  to 
such  censure  as  mav  be  thought  expement  by  the  Faculty.  Every  student 
who  ^all  not  have  been  excused  for  the  absence  by  the  President,  shall  re- 
turn punctually  at  the  commencement  of  each  College  term.  Strictness  of 
discipline  shall  be  maintained,  but  severity  shall  be  avoided  when  possible.  A 
new  class  in  each  department  shall  be  formed  on  the  first  day  of  January,  in 
every  year. 

The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  shall  be  given  to  all  such  as  go  through  the 
classical  imd  scientific  departments.  A  diploma  in  the  sciences  shall  be  given 
to  such  as  go  through  the  English  and  scientific  courses.  When  a  young  man 
has  completed  any  part  of  either  of  the  three  courses,  a  certificate  shall  be 
be  given  him  as  an  evidence  of  his  acquaintance  with  such  branches  as  he  has 
pursued.  As  (he  instruction  shall  be  given  by  departments,  so  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  made  by  subjects.  The  examinations  shall  be  long,  accurate,  and 
searching.  The  number  of  students  placed  under  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments, shall  by  as  nearly  equal  as  regard  to  conveniency  wUl  permit  There 
AisXa  be  a  written  forensic  exercise,  at  stated  times,  on  some  subject  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  College,  and  at  which  he  shall  preside,  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  first  chss  of  the  English,  the  first  class  of  the  Classical,  and  all  the 
classes  of  the  scientific  department  Instead  of  written,  the  President  may 
permit  eztemporaneotis  performances  in  this  exercise. — Charleston  Gaz, 


BROWN    UNIVERSITY. 

Course  qf  Studies,  lire, 
(From  the  Catalogue  of  1827-8.] 
BeypMrements  for  Admission, — No  person  shall  be  admitted  a  member  of 
tilie  Freshman  Ciaaa,  unless  be  have  completed  his  fourteenth  year,  nor  to 
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advanced  standing  widioat  proportional  increase  of  age.  He  must  bring  siU 
isfactory  evidence  of  unexceptionable  moral  character,  and  be  thoronghly  ae- 
quainted  with  the  Grammar  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  and  be  able  to 
construe  and  parse  anyportion  of  the  following  books,  namely : — The  Histori- 
cal Books  of  the  New  Testament,  Jacob's  Greek  Reader,  Cesar's  Commrgnta- 
ries,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  translate  English  into  Latin  correctly. 
He  must  also  be  well  acquainted  with  ancient  and  modem  Geography,  Arith* 
metic,  and  English  Grammar.  To  enter  upon  an  advanced  standing,  he  most, 
in  addition,  be  thoroughly  versed  in  all  the  preceding  studies  of  the  Class 
into  which  he  proposes  to  be  admitted. 

The  Grammars  used  in  College  are  Goodrich's  or  Buttman's  Greek,  and 
Adam's  Latin  Grammar. 

The  annual  examination  for  entrance  is  on  die  day  before  Commencement 

Freshman  Cla»$ — First  Term, — Algebra,  Colbum.  Horace,  ExpwgtOti 
edition,  with  Prosody  and  Latin  Composition.  Xenophon's  CyropaMfia,  Cfr. 
Maj. 

Second  Term. — Algebra,  Colbum,  Horace,  Xen<^boQ*8  Anabasis  and 
Memorabilia. 

Third  2Vm.— Algebra,  Laeroix,  Tadtus.  Herodotus,  Thucydides,  Gr. 
Maj, 

Sophomore  Class — First  Term, — Plane  Geometry,  Legendre.  T^cdtns. 
Plato,  Aristotle,  Gr,  Mai, 

Second  Tenn. — Solid  Geometry.  Juvenal,  Perseus,  Edit,  Ex,  Bheto-' 
ric,  with  Composition  and  Declamation,  Blair*s  Lect, 

Third  Term. — ^Trigonometry.  Conic  Sections.  Logic,  with  Composi- 
tion and  Declamation. 

Jynior  Class — First  Term. — Surveying  and  Navigation.  Euripides,  t3r. 
Maj,    Moral  Philosophy,  with  Composition  and  Declamation,  PaUv. 

Second  Term. — Cicero  de  Oratore  or  Quinctilian.  Descriptive  itSeometiy. 
Pliilosophy  of  Rhetoric,  with  Composition  and  Declamation,  CatnpbeU, 

Third  Term, — Philosophy  of  Rhetoric,  with  Composition  and  Declama- 
tion, Campbell.  Integral  and  Differential  Calculus,  or  French.  Natural 
Philosophy. 

Senior  Class — First  Term. — Natural  Philosophy.    Intellectual  Philosophy. 
.  Elements  of  Criticism,  with  Declamation  and  Composition,  ITcunes. 

Second  Term, — Astronomy.  Chemistry.  Elements  of  Criticism,  with 
Composition  and  Declamation,  Karnes. 

Third  Term. — Hebrew  or  French.  American  Constitution  and  General 
Law.  Botany  and  Mineralogy.  Declamation,  Composition,  and  General 
Criticism. 

Lectures  are  delivered  upon  the  various  branches  of  study,  in  connexion 
with  the  regular  Recitations. 

General  Hrformation, 

Pawnents. — ^There  are  three  terms  of  study  in  each  year,  and  die  expense 
of  eacti  is  paid  in  advance.  Students,  unless  from  another  Collese,  enteimg 
the  Freshman  Class,  pay  five  dollars ;  Sophomore  Class,  eight  dolbrs;  Junior 
Class,  twelve  dollars;  and  Senior  Class,  fifteen  dollars.  No  retrospectivd 
tuition,  however,  is  demanded,  and  a  candidate  may  enter,  if  qualified,  at  any 
period  of  the  course,  previous  to  the  last  term  of  the  Senior  year. 

Annual  Expense. — College  bills,  including  Tuition,  Room  Rent,  Library, 
&c.  &c.  $64  00 

Board  in  commons,  about  75 

$129  00 

The  board  in  commons  is  charged  at  its  nett  expense,  and  therefore  varies 
with  tho  cojt  of  provisions.    Other  expenses  also  vary  with  the  dispositiODS  of 
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Um  Students.  Fuel,  lights,  *&c.  are  ai  about  tbe  same  prieet  M  In  odier  New 
Ungland  towns. 

Meaidenee, — ^The  Officers  of  College  occupy  rooms  in  tbe  baOdings  appio- 
priated  to  the  Students,  and  visit  every  room  at  least  twice  a  day. 

Exercise. — A  very  complete  Gymnasium,  with  every  variety  of  apparatus 
for  exercise,  has  lately  been  erected  on  the  College  grounds. 

ReeiteUions.-^TYietQ  are  three  recitations  daily  for  every  class,  during  tbe 
College  course. 

JSxaminaHoru,-^A  public  examination  of  all  the  classes  in  College  is  held 
SLt  the  close  of  every  term,  to  which  the  Parents  and  Guardians  of  Studetits* 
and  literary  and  scientific  gentlemen  are  invited. 

Aferit  RoU. — An  accurate  and  daily  account  of  the  delinquencies  of  every 
Student,  and  also  of  the  degree  of  his  attainments,  in  conduct,  scholardilp, 
and  attendance,  is  kept,  and  the  summing  up  of  these  items,  determines  the 
place  of  each  upon  Uie  merit-roll ;  a  copy  of  which,  is  transmitted  to  the 
parent,  in  connexion  with  the  regular  term  bil 

Exhibitions. — ^There  are  two  Exhit>itlons  in  every  year,  one  for  the  Senior, 
and  one  for  the  Junior  Class — U>  be  held  on  the  last  day  of  the  first  and  se- 
cond term. 

Commeneement—SB  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  Septembei^— afier 
'which,  there  is  a  vacation  of  four  weeks.  There  are,  also,  two  other  vaca- 
tions, the  first  comm^ices  on  the  last  Friday  of  December,  and  continues  six 
^veeks — the  other  on  the  second  Friday  of  May,  and  continues  three  weeks. 

[The  present  number  of  Students  is  104.  The  folfowing  is  a  list  a([  the 
Officers  of  Instruction.] 

Rev.  Francis  Wayland,  Jr.  D.  D.  President — Solomon  Drown,  M.  D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica  and  Botany — Hon.  Tristam  Burees,  LL.  D.  Profes- 
sor of  Oratory  and  Belles  Lettres — Levi  Whcaton,  M.  D.  Professor  of  die 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic— John  D'Wolf,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Chemistry — 
Usher  Parsons,  M.  D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery —Rev.  Alva  Woods, 
A.  M.  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy— Horatio  Gates 
Bowen,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Librarian  and  Keeper  of  the 
Cabinet— William  G.  Goddard,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and 
Metaphysics— Rev.  Romeo  Elton,  A.  M.  Professor  of  Languages— Silas  A, 
Crane,  A.  M.  Tutor— George  W.  Keely,  A.  M.  Tutor. 


AMERICAN   MISSIOXART   SEMINARY   AT  JAPPNA,   CEYLON. 

{Returned  from  last  AVunfter.] 

As  the  progress  of  sound  learning  is  an  object  of  pleasing  desire  to  every  en- 
lightened and  liberal  mind,  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose,  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  respectable  literary  institution,  in  a  district  where  there  are  some 
hundreds  of  mission  and  native  schools,  most  of  them  badly  taught,  to  take  the 
lead  in  education — ^to  introduce  a  better  system— and  to  provide  suitable  teach- 
ers and  books ;  to  say  nothing  of  aiding  the  introduction  of  real  science,  in  place 
of  useless  and  ridiculous  tiieories,  among  a  vast  population  in  Jaffiia,  and  on  the 
adjacent  continent,  would  be  regarded  with  general  approbation,  by  tbe  friends 
of  learning,  and  receive  their  cheerful  support. 

Soon  after  the  Pixjspectus  was  published,  in  1823.  the  most  forward  lads  were 
selected  firjm  the  boanUng  schools  and  brought  together ;  teachers  were  ap- 
point^ ;  and  instruction  was  commenced  in  the  seminary,  under  the  name  of 
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ftOentraltcteaL    lilts  WM  «M»lkilMa  at  Bfttlkotta.  Itt  tlie  diitikt  of  Jafim. 
The  object  of  was  to  have  the  internal  part  of  the  institution  in  powth  and 
progi«ti»  whik  eObrti  were  making  to  prepare  more  suitable  baildmgs  ;  to  ob- 
tain a  library  and  apparatus ;  to  secure  funds ;  and  to  provide  fior  the  profac 
•orshuMh    llie  Rev.  Daniel  Poor,  A.  M.  was  constituted  Principal,  and  Gm- 
brielTissera,  a  well  qualified  native,  was  made  English  and  Tamul  tutor.  As- 
riatant  teachen.  also,  were  provided.    A  visting committee  was  appointed  fiar 
the  school ;  standing  regulations  were  made  ;  and  exercises,  simUar  to  those 
contemplated  in  the  original  plan,  commenced.  The  system  of  mutual  instruc- 
tien,  by  monitors,  which  is  well  adapted  to  counteract  the  tendency  to  indi>- 
lence  and  inattention,  so  common  to  native  youth,  was  in  part  adopted,  and  two 
distinct  courses  of  study,  in  Tamul  and  Engliah,  were  commenced.    The  first 
year,  46  Tamul  lads,  of  good  caste  and  promise,  were  admitted  as  members  of 
the  school,  having  passed  a  satisfactory  examination  in  EngJish  and  Tamul ;  in 
the  former,  not  only  reading  and  spellmg  with  propriety,  but  rendering,  wida 
some  readiness,  fix>m  the  English  Testament  into  Tamul,  and  manifesting  move 
or  less  acquaintance  with  the  first  principles  of  grammar,  and  th^  ground  rale* 
of  aritilimetic ;  and  in  the  latter,  showing  different  degrees  of  progress  in  th» 
Tamul  dictionary,  called  Negundoo.  The  students  were  dividcni  into  two  dass- 
ea,  accordiag  to  their  proficiency;  and  as  there  was  considerable  diasJiwilsTity 
among  tibem,  it  reouirad  much  time,  not  only  to  ground  them  more  thoioogfaly 
Iq  the  studies  to  which  they  had  attended,  but  to  produce  such  an  equality  hi 
each  class  as  to  allow  of  its  making  much  advance  in  new  acquirements.     To 
the  end  of  1824,  the  students  of  the  first  class  were  occupied  in  perfecting  their 
arauaintance  with  English  Grammar,  and  proceeding  slowly,  but  carefimy,  in 
Aniftmetic  through  all  the  tables,  the  compound  ruIesJ  and  reduction : — tibe 
second,  learning  accurately  the  rules  of  Grammar,  wi£  their  application  in 
Etymology  and  Syntax,  connected  with  reading,  spelling,  and  writing  English, 
and  also  trauslatini^  English  into  Tamul,  and  Tamul  into  English.  In  ^bit  pros- 
ecution of  Tamul  literature,  one  class  had  commenced  Nannool,  the  Grr 


of  the  high  language,  on  a  scientific  plan ;  while  another  had  continued  the 
study  of  the  Nesundoo,  and  the  reading  of  Tamul  poetry,  according  to  tibdr 
native  system.  The  christian  scriptures  were  also  regularly  studied.  The  num- 
ber of  scholars  at  the  close  of  the  year  was  reduced  to  thirty  six,  in  conse- 
J|uence  of  some  having  been  taken  to  fill  situations  in  the  mission,  and  odieis, 
or  various  reasons,  dismissed.  The  next  year,  the  first  class  attended  to  the 
elements  of  Geography  and  Astronomy ;  and  went  through  all  the  prhidpal 
rules  of  Arithmetic — studying  with  much  particularity  Vulgar  and  Decimal 
Fractions,  Progression,  and  the  Roots.  The  second  dsM  finiSied  their  EngliA 
Grammar,  committed  a  vocabulary  in  English  and  Tamul,  proceeded  in  Ar^- 
metic,  as  far  as  through  the  Single  Rule  of  Three,  and,  with  the  first  class, 
were  exercised  in  writing  and  drawing  maps.  In  Tamul  literature,  tbe  two 
classes  coQti9ued  their  studies  as  he&ite,.-^eeaunt  </  th€  SenMnory. 
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WORKS  IN  THB   DEPARTMENT  OP  EDUCATION. 

Ontlines  of  the  History  of  Ancient  Rome^  embracing  its  Anti- 
quities ;  on  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  David  Blair.  Adapted  to  Scboob 
in  the  United  States.  With  Engravings.  Boston.  S.  O.  Good- 
rieh.    1828.    18nx>.  pp.  812. 
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Teaehera  btve  hidierto  bid  to  complain  of  groftt  defeett  in  Um  cwrMitl»oolcs 
of  Roman  liistory.  Moat  are  Tery  vague  and  irreeular  in  flieir  narration*  ob- 
jecrdonable  in  maov  ol  their  detaila,  Mtli  as  to  atyle  and  matter,  and  deficient 
in  the  necessary  illustrations  drawn  from  the  study  of  antiquities. 

The  compiler  of  the  volume  mentioned  above,  has  avoided  these  fiiuhs,  by 
arranging  Uie  history  in  definite  periods,  inserting  distinct  biographical  notf  ces 
of  eminent  men,  and  annexing  appropriate  questions  to  every  page;  The  ut- 
most pains  seem  to  have  been  taken  to  render  every  event  and  every  charac- 
ter, clear  and  impressive.  Hie  treatise  on  antiquities  is  a  faiglily  valuable  ap- 
pendage to  the  history,  and  will  be  of  effectual  service  to  tiie  young  reader,  m 
enabling  him  to  understand  the  narrative  which  he  is  to  read  and  recite.  For 
any  advantage  of  thb  sort  the  pupil  has  been  dependent  hitfaerto  on  tko  oral 
explanations  of  his  teacher ;  an  aid  which  is  but  too  seldom  aflbrded. 

The  style  of  thb  work  is  in  general  exceedingly  well  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  yoone  people.  The  cuts  illustrative  of  costume  flee,  are,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Sie  two  at  the  opening  of  the  volume,  very  neat  as  well  as  accurate. 
The  accents  denoting  me  pronunciation  of  proper  names  will  be  very  useful  in 
most  schoob  and  especiadly  in  those  for  young  ladies,  in  which  Latin  prosody 
is  seldom  attended  to. 

The  book  will,  in  all  respects,  bo  found  a  very  desirable  substitute  for  the 
defective  oompends  in  common  use.  If  read  previously  to  entering  on  classical 
studies,  it  will  form  an  agreeable  introduction  to  them ;  and  during  the  time  of 
perusing  the  minor  authors,  in  particular,  it  will  throw  much  mudi  light  on 
obscure  passages,  and  greatly  radlltate.the  learner's  prog^ss. 

€k)nyer8ations  on  Political  Economy  ;  in  which  the  Elements 
of  that  science  are  familiarly  explained.  By  the  Author  of  Con- 
Tersations  on  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philosophy.  Corrected  and 
improved,  and  adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools.  By  Rev.  J.  L. 
Blake,  A.  M.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn.  1828.  12mo. 
pp.330. 

This  book  is  designed  to  aid  the  introduction  of  another  branch  of  education 
in  addition  to  the  many  now  commonly  offered  in  the  advertisements  of  schools 
and  academies.  The  popular  interest  of  this  comparatively  recent  science  will 
no  doubt  extend  itself  to  all  places  of  education,  not  even  excepting  those  de- 
signed for  the  female  sex.  Nor  can  we  see  any  harm  in  this  circumstance,  if 
pupils  are  not  permitted  to  slight  the  common  branches  in  aspiring  after  this. 
Some  information  on  the  subject  to  which  this  work  is  devoted,  is  important  to 
eyery  person,  and  is  reasonably  expected  of  every  intelligent  mind. 

The  work  before  us  is,  in  its  original  form,  the  production  of  a  lady  whose 
other  school  books  have  acquired  an  extensive  and  merited  reputation.    The 

S resent  edition  is  revised  by  a  gentleman  to  whom  the  cause  of  education  is  in- 
ebted  for  many  exceUent  class  books,  and  particularly  for  his  improved  edi- 
tions of  the  other  works  of  the  author  just  mentioned. 

The  Conversations  on  Political  Economy  were  oridnally  prepared  with 
reference  chieBy  to  the  instruction  of  females ;  and  to  tiiis  object  they  are  pe- 
culiarly suited.  At  the  same  time,  their  copious  and  familiar  explanations  will 
tender  them  very  serviceable  to  young  learners  in  any  school  in  which  they 
mar  be  introduced.  ^    ^^ 

bi  what  we  have  said  of  this  work  we  have  spoken  merely  of  Its  adaptation 
to  instruction  as  a  school  book.  Political  economists  are  much  at  variance 
among  themselves ;  and  the  theory  of  the  Conversations  may,  in  several  of  its 
details,  appear  questionable  to  some  minds.  On  the  whole,  however,  the  author 
has  kept  pretty  ck)se  to  actual  and  uncontroverted  points,  and  has  tlirong^iout 
exhibited  a  very  dear,  simple,  and  intelligible  view  of  the  subject 
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Outlines  of  the  History  of  England,  on  the  plan  of  Re?.  DaTid 
Blair.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States.  With 
Engravings.     Boston.     1828.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     18mo.  pp.  391. 

Goldsmith's  Abridgement  of  English  history,  though,  in  some  respects,  ft 
veiy  objectionable  b^k  for  schools,  has,  owing  to  the  fluency  and  charm  of  its 
style,  long  retained  its  place  among  popular  class  books.  In  displacing  it  for 
any  other  work,  we  should  feel  as  if  parting  with  an  agreeable  and  loo^  es- 
teemed friend.  It  is  certainly  deficient,  however,  in  accuracy,  and  it  is  ^ 
from  being  complete  or  satisfactory,  even  as  an  epitome.  The  style,  though 
easy,  b  careless,  and  oAen  incorrect ;  and  the  phraseology  is  in  some  parts, 
unhappy  in  its  moral  associations. 

The  volume  before  us  will  be  found  uncommonly  interesting,  in  its  use^ 
and  agreeable  intermixture  of  illustrations  drawn  from  antiquities  and  bi<^rapby. 
The  narrative  is  thus  rendered  distinct  and  intellieible ;  and  the  history  is  pre- 
sented  to  view  in  the  lives  and  characters  of  disUnguished  individuals.  The 
whole  is  arranged  in  clear  and  natural  periods,  calculated  to  facilitate  the  re- 
collection, and  subdivided  by  the  mention  of  the  prominent  events  in  each. 
Questions  for  examination  are  added  to  every  page.  In  schools  in  which  the 
history  of  the  United  States  has  already  been  studied  by  the  older  scholars, 
tiiia  book  will  be  a  useful  and  agreeable  advance  in  historical  reading.  If  there 
is  any  history  which  is  important  to  the  youth  of  the  United  States,  next  to 
tbat  of  their  own  country,  it  is  that  of  England  ;  whose  constitution  and  laws 
are  the  sources  of  our  own.  In  this  view,  the  Introduction  to  the  work,  which 
gives  a  sketch  of  the  condition  of  the  British  Empire,  will  be  found  peculiarly 
valuable. 

On  the  whole,  this  compend  embraces,  we  believe,  in  addition  to  the  bistD- 
rical  part,  a  vast  quantity  of  useful  and  entertaining  information  not  found  in 
any  o^er. 

BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

Summer  Excursions,  or  Sketches  of  the  Melville  Family.  Lan- 
caster.    F.  &  J.  Andrews.     1828.     18mo.  pp.  100. 

This  little  volume  is  evidently  written  with  excellent  intentions,  and  with  a 
sincere  desire  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  the  young.  There 
is  great  irregularity,  however,  in  the  style  of  the  book ;  (see,  for  instance,  the 
first  paragraph  ;)  and  regarding  the  publication  as  designed  chiefly  for  chil- 
dren, we  cannot  but  think  some  of  its  details  must  prove  uninteresting  and  un- 
intelligible. The  vivacity  of  the  author's  manner  is  an  excellent  trait  in  a 
writer  for  the  juvenile  library,  but  it  needs  regulation  to  render  it  effective. 
^  If  we  might  venture  to  speak  at  random,  we  should  call  this  a  first  effort, 
which  bespeaks  talent  capable  of  doing  much  for  the  entertainment  and  in- 
struction of  childhood.  We  hope  to  meet  the  author  again  in  the  same  field  of 
usefulness. 


Errata.— Pti^e  536,  ninth  line  from  top,  for  *  as  ever  trod  the  earth,'  read 
'  as  *  any  people  that  *  ever*  &c. — Page  640,  eighteenth  line  from  bottom,  for 
<  think  so  serious  of  &c.,  read  *  think '  serunuly  *  of*  &c. 
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INFANT   SCHOOL   SOCIETY   IN   BOSTON. 

[It  giTes  us  great  pleasure  to  have  it  in  our  power  to  present 
the  following  articles  to  our  readers.  The  establishment  of 
infant  schools  in  most  of  our  large  cities,  is  an  event  of  great 
moment  to  the  happiness  and  the  respectability,  as  well  as  the 
mental  and  moral  elevation,  of  the  poor.  As  yet,  the  experiment 
has  been  nominally  restricted  to  this  class  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the 
method  adopted  in  the  infant  schools  is  perceptibly  advancing 
in  all  schools  for  young  children',  to  the  great  improvement  of 
the  little  pupils,  and  the  relief  and  satisfaction  of  the  teachers. 
We  hope  to  see  something  more  definite  than  this,  however : 
we  earnestly  wish,  as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  express, 
that  the  community  might  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  observing 
the  effects  of  an  infant  school  established  on  a  liberal  plan  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  people  in  good  circumstances.* 
For,  if  the  system  of  infant  cultivation  makes  such  progress, 
even  when  struggling  against  the  impediments  necessarily  ari- 
sing from  extreme  poverty  and  neglect,  the  peculiar  facilities 
which  it  affords  for  the  improvement  both  of  mind  and  body, 
would  certainly  operate  to  much  greater  advantage,  if  not  only 
unrestricted  by  circumstances,  but  favored  by  the  various  means 
wluch  comparative  wealth  would  command. 

We  are  happy  to  learn  that  the  Directresses  of  the  Society 
in  Boston  intend  permitting  the  public  to  enjoy  an  opportunity 
of  witnessing  the  progress  of  the  children  in  the  school  in  Salem 
Street.  As  the  society  is  strictly  a  charitable  one,  and  the 
occasion  alluded  to  will  enable  those  who  are  present  to  express 

*  Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  hare  had  the  gratification  of  learning 
that  the  gentleman  referred  to  at  page  664,  is  about  to  establish  a  school  of 
the  kind  mentioned.    £d. 
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their  interest  in  the  subject  of  infant  schools  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  benefit  this  benevolent  undertaking,  we  cannot  but  hope 
that  an  ample  contribution  will  be  the  result. 

Instead  of  pursuing  this  subject  farther  at  present,  we  woald 
offer  our  readers  the  following  copy  of  a  letter  from  an  American 
gentleman  in  Liverpool,  dated  June  5.] 

*  We  attended  a  few  days  since  an  infant  school,  which  has 
given  me  quite  new  views  and  feelings  on  the  subject.  I  have 
seldom  been  more  affected — it  is  not  too  strong  a  word — thao 
in  seeing,  as  we  did,  a  hundred  little  creatures,  several  of  them 
not  two  years  old,  thus  collected  together.  I  am  not  very  apt  to 
shed  tears  ;  but  I  could  not  prevent  them  from  repeatedly  flowing 
into  my  eyes.  How  many,  how  various,  how  deep  associations 
are  there  with  such  a  group  ;  and  with  the  thought  of  that  most 
christian  and  most  judicious  charity,  which  is  preparing  them  to 
act  their  parts  in  life  long  after  we  must  have  passed  away ! 

<  I  had  had  no  conception  of  the  possibility  of  preserving  so 
much  order  and  stillness  among  such  young  children,  (all  under 
eight  years  of  age),  as  we  found  to  exist,  apparently  without 
harshness  or  unpleasant  constraint.  They  are  called  upon  to 
repeat  the  pence  table,  the  multiplication  table,  to  tell  the  nui6- 
her  of  seconds  in  a  minute,  of  minutes  in  an  hour,  &c.  with  the 
names  of  the  months,  to  answer  in  their  catechism,  and  to  repeat 
the  commandments  abbreviated  ;  all  which  a  majority  of  them 
did,  speaking  together,  clapping  their  hands  in  unison  in  their 
ncular  exercises.  Then  they  were  amused  by  following  the 
motions  of  their  principal  mistress,  who  imitated  those  used  in 
different  employments,  repeating  the  explanation  of  them^  as 
for  instance,  "  This  is  the  way  we  sow  the  com,''  or  "Thia  is 
the  way  we  wash  the  clothes,"  and  "This  is  the  way  we  wring 
the  clothes,'  &.c.  After  this  about  half  the  school,  the  boys, 
went  to  play  in  the  yard  ;  and  the  girls  went  into  another  room, 
where,  on  the  system  of  mutual  instruction,  a  number  of  little 
monitors,  five,  six,  and  seven  years  old,  were  employed  in 
instructing  small  groups  of  other  children,  teaching  some  their 
letters,  and  instructing  others  more  advanced,  in  reading.  The 
children  too  young  to  learn  were  put  on  a  carpet,  to  sleep  or  play, 
as  they  pleased.  Connected  with  this  school  was  another  for 
children  more  than  seven  years  of  age,  containing  somewhere 
about  two  hundred. 

*  The  advantages  of  the  infant  school  are,  in  relieving  poor, 
labouring  mothers,  compelled  to  work  hard  in  order  to  obtain  a 
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KTelibood,  fVom  the  necesstty  of  leaTing  their  cfaildreD  neglected 
a  great  part  of  the  day.  In  the  lower  classes  the  mother  can 
often  take  but  the  most  imperfect  care  of  their  comfort  or 
improvement.  They  fatigue  and  irritate  her  with  their  appli- 
cations and  complaints ;  and  the  bonds  of  maternal  affection 
are  thus  weakened.  In  the  school  which  I  saw,  the  work  of 
&£iy  mothers,  for  six  hours  in  the  day,  is  done  by  two  school 
mistresses,  an  immense  saving  of  labour,  resembling  that  effected 
by  some  mechanical  contrivances.  The  children  at  school  are, 
at  the  same  time,  occupied  and  amused.  They  are  learning 
what  will  be  of  essential  use  to  them,  enabling  them  to  secure 
many  advantages  for  improving  their  condition  in  future  life. 
And  what  is  of  the  highest  importance,  their  minds  are  imbued 
with  moral  and  religious  sentiments  and  principles.  But  I  can- 
not,  and  need  not,  enlarge  on  the  subject ;  for  what  I  should 
say  will  occur  to  your  own  mind. 

^I  have  sent  you  all  the  papers  relative  to  these  schools 
which  I  can  procure  in  this  place.  I  am  quite  desirous  that  you 
should  bring  the  subject  before  the  public  in  Boston,  as  an  im- 
portant object  of  attention.  You  will  make  any  use  of  my 
letter  which  you  please.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  the  little 
children  sung  a  very  pretty,  simple  hynm  about  their  infant 
school,  i^ritten  by  the  Bishop  of  Chester." 

CaniHhUum  amd  By-Law$  of  the  Infant  School  Society.    Boston. 

1828. 

[We  are  happy  to  understand  that  the  mode  of  instruction 
adopted  in  the  school  in  Salem  Street  is  not  an  attempt  at  a 
literal  copy  of  any  model,  but  has  been  allowed  to  form  itself 
by  circumstances,  and  to  grow  with  the  progress  of  the  scholars. 
The  instructor  has  acted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  method  of 
Pestalozzi,  keeping  the  mechanical  part  of  teaching  strictly 
subordinate  to  the  mental.  His  success  during  the  short  period 
of  his  exertions  hitherto  has  been  very  satisfactory.] 

Preface  The  success  of  Infant  Schools  in  England,  as  well 
as  in  New- York  and  Philadelphia,  and  the  great  benefit  derived 
from  them,  excited  the  attention  of  many  benevolent  persons  in 
Boston  to  this  form  of  charity.  A  small  number  of  ladies  hav- 
ing conversed  together  on  this  subject  last  winter,  determined 
to  aUempt  the  establishment  of  an  Infant  School  in  this  city. 
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On  inqmry  into  the  condition  of  the  familtea  of  the  poor^  thej 
Mliified  thenwelvesy.that  such  a  school  would  he  of  eminMit 
service,  both  to  parents  and  children.  By  relie?iog  mothers  of 
a  part  of  their  domestic  cares,  it  would  enable  them  to  seek 
employment,  and  obtain  the  means  of  support  for  their  families, 
while  the  children  would  be  removed  from  the  unhappy  associa- 
tions  of  want  and  vice,  and  be  placed  under  better  influences. 
It  was  ascertained  that  many  mothers,  who  depended  on  their 
labour  for  a  livelihood,  were  obliged  to  remain  at  hooae,  and 
that  in  other  families,  the  older  children  were  kept  from  school, 
to  take  care  of  those  who  were  too  small  to  be  left  alone. 
Several  ladies  consented  to  solicit  contributions  to  this  object. 
The  plan  was  generally  approved,  and  in  a  short  time  a  sum, 
a  little  exceeding  one  thousand  dollars,  was  collected,  of  which 
about  three  hundred  dollars  were  in  annual  subscriptions,  and 
the  remainder  in  life  subscriptions  and  donations. 

The  projectors  of  the  school  were  so  happy  at  this  time,  as 
to  be  introduced  to  Mr.  Amos  B.  Alcott,  who  had  lately  taught 
a  school  for  small  children  in  Connecticut,  on  an  improved  plan, 
with  great  success.  Mr.  Alcott  consented  to  undertake  the 
superintendence,  for  three  months,  of  the  Infant  School  which 
it  was  proposed  to  establish  here.  At  a  meeting  of  the  sub* 
scribers  they  adopted  a  constitution  and  by-laws  for  their  society, 
and  requested  Mr.  Alcott  to  visit  the  infant  schools  of  New  York 
and  Philadelphia,  and  be  prepared  to  enter  on  his  duties  on 
the  first  of  June.  The  opening  of  the  school  however,  was 
delayed  a  few  weeks,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  a  suitable 
school  room. 

A  female  Instructor  and  Assistant  have  been  appointed,  and, 
although  the  annual  income  of  the  society  is  not  yet  sufficient  to 
meet  the  expenses  of  the  school,  even  on  the  most  economical 
plan,  the  managers  have  resolved  to  begin,  in  the  hope  of  merit- 
ing, and  obtaining  further  aid.  They  are  persuaded  that  this 
is  one  of  the  most  effectual  modes  of  promoting  moral  and 
religious  improvement,  and  of  preventing  vice  in  the  poorer 
classes  of  society,  which  has  y§t  been  devised  ;  and  they  trust 
that  this  will  be  so  apparent  from  the  result  of  the  experiment 
now  to  be  made,  that  the  cheering  and  generous  support  will 
not  be  withheld  from  them,  which  institutions  for  the  benefit, 
more  especially  for  the  moral  improvement  of  the  poor,  have 
always  received  among  us. 

The  contributions  to  this  society  have  been  obtained  princi- 
pally from  the  friends  and  acquaintance  of  its  founders ;  and 
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the  Bubscriberi  constitute  a  small  portion  only  of  our  citizens 
who  are  in  the  habit  of  patronizing  similar  objects.  It  is  not 
doubted  that  other  schools  will  be  established  in  different  parts 
of  the  city.  A  plan  of  instruction  which  proposes  to  preserve 
young  children  from  the  dangers  of  neglect,  and  vicious  exam- 
ple, and  at  the  same  time  secure  to  them  the  continual  operation 
of  the  best  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  influences,  cannot 
fail  of  finding  favor  with  the  enlightened  and  benevolent ;  and 
it  is  confidently  hoped  that  the  blessing  of  God  will  rest  on  these 
sincere,  though  humble  attempts  to  promote  the  welfare  of  his 
creatures. 

BottOD»  June,  1828. 

The  School  is  located  in  Salem  Street.  The  Treasurer  may 
be  found  at  No.  60,  Chestnut  Street. 

CoMtituiian,  Art.  1 .  This  society  shall  be  called  the  Infant 
School  Society. 

S.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  establishment  and  con- 
tinuance of  one  or  more  Infant  Schools  in  Boston,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  poor. 

3.  Members  shall  pay  an  annual  subscription  of  not  less  than 
two  dollars,  or  a  life  subscription  of  twenty  dollars.  Each 
member  shall  have  the  privilege  of  placing  a  child  in  the  school, 
in  case  of  a  vacancy,  and  with  the  approbation  of  the  visiting 
manager  of  the  month. 

4.  The  direction  of  the  society  shall  be  invested  in  a  first 
Directress,  a  second  Directress,  a  Treasurer,  a  Secretary, 
twelve  Managers,  and  twelve  Assistant  Managers.  The  four 
first  named  officers,  however,  may  be  chosen  from  the  Board 
of  Managers. 

6,  An  annual  meeting  of  the  society  shall  be  holden  on  the 
first  Wednesday  of  May,  when  the  officers  shall  be  elected, 
and  other  necessary  business  be  transacted. 

6.  Monthly  meetings  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Wednesday  of 
every  month,  which  the  first  and  second  Directress,  the  Trea- 
surer, the  Secretary,  and  the  Managers  shall  attend.  Five  shall 
constitute  a  quorum.  At  these  meetings  shall  be  discussed  and 
decided,  all  matters  of  business  or  interest,  relating  to  the  school, 
or  the  society,  which  may  be  presented. 

7.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  first  Directress,  and  in  case  of 
her  absence,  of  the  second  Directress,  to  preside  at  all  meetings, 
to  preserve  order  and  secure  despatch  in  business,  to  give  or- 
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ders  for  the  payment  of  bills,  and  to  call  extra  meetiDgs,  wiien 
deemed  necessary.  In  the  absence  of  the  first  and  seoosMi 
Directress,  one  of  the  managers  present,  shall  be  chosen  to 
preside. 

8.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Treasarer  to  hold,  and  invest 
all  monies  belonging  to  the  society,  to  pay  all  bills  approved  by 
the  Directress,  to  keep  fair  accounts  of  receipts  and  disburse- 
ments, and  vouchers  for  the  same,  which  shall  be  exhibited  to 
the  Managers  or  Secretary,  when  required,  and  to  present  at 
the  annual  meeting  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  treasury,  the 
expenses  of  the  school,  &c.  No  money  shall  be  paid,  except 
by  order  of  the  first  or  second  Directress,  or  in  case  of  their 
absence,  of  the  Directress  chosen  pro  tern. 

9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  keep  regular 
records  of  the  transactions  at  the  monthly  and  annual  meetings  ; 
to  notify  the  meetings,  and  to  present  at  the  annual  meeting  a 
report  of  the  state  of  the  society  ;  its  success,  prospects,  &c. 

10.  The  school  shall  be  visited  at  least  twice  a  week,  by  one 
of  the  managers,  to  each  of  whom  this  duty  shall  be  assigned 
for  the  term  of  one  month,  who  shall  be  at  liberty  to  require 
such  aid  from  one  of  the  assistant  managers,  as  she  may  deem 
expedient.  At  each  monthly  meeting  the  visiting  manager  of 
the  previous  month  shall  render  a  report  of  the  state  of  the 
school  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  managers,  or  at  their  re- 
quest, of  the  assistant  managers,  to  select  the  children,  visit 
their  parents,  enforce  cleanliness  and  punctuality,  give  advice, 
assistance,  &c. 

11.  Each  assistant  manager  shall  be  in  readiness  to  afiord 
her  assistance,  when  called  upon  by  the  manager,  daring  the 
term  of  one  month.  It  shall  also  be  the  duty  of  the  assistant 
managers  to  solicit,  and  collect  subscriptions. 

12.  A  gentleman  shall  be  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
managers  previous  to  the  annual  meeting  to  audit  the  Treasu- 
rer's accounts. 

13.  At  the  meeting  of  the  managers  preceding  the  annual 
meeting,  a  committee  of  six  shall  be  appointed,  whose  duty  it 
shall  be,  together,  to  visit  the  school,  to  make  or  attend  to  a 
thorough  examination  of  the  children,  and  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  society,  to  give  in  a  report  of  the  state  of  the  school, 
and  of  any  improvements  which  they  think  may  be  made  in  its 
instruction  or  discipline.  At  this  examination  the  parents  of 
the  children,  and  the  friends  of  the  school  may  be  invited  to 
be  present. 
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14.  The  Managers  shall  have  the  power  to  fill  any  yacancies 
which  may  occur  among  the  officers  of  the  society. 

34.  Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  this  Constitution  at  an 
annual  meeting,  by  a  vote  of  two  thirds  of  those  present. 

By-Laios  of  the  Infant  School  Sociefy.  1 .  No  child  shall  be 
admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen  months,  and  not  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  children  at  any  time  in  the  school  shall  exceed 
the  age  of  four  years,  excepting  those  who,  at  their  admission, 
shall  be  between  three  and  four  years,  who  may  remain  one  year. 

2.  A  gentleman  and  lady,  as  instructers,  and  a  female  atten- 
dant, will  be  appointed  to  conduct  the  school.  Salaries  to  be 
determined  by  the  managers. 

3.  Children  may  be  brought  as  early  in  summer  as  six  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  and  remain  till  seven  in  the  evening.  Hoars 
in  winter,  eight  in  the  rooming,  and  five  in  the  evening. 
These,  hours  may  be  altered  at  the  discretion  of  the  managers. 

4.  The  female  attendant  will  be  at  the  school  at  six  o'clock, 
A.  M.  in  summer,  and  eight,  A.  M.  in  winter,  to  receive  and 
take  care  of  those  children  who  are  brought  so  early.  At  seven 
o'clock  in  summer,  and  eight  in  winter,  the  female  Instructor 
will  arrive,  and  relieve  the  attendant,  who  in  summer  will  be 
allowed  one  hour  for  the  purpose  of  going  home  to  breakfast. 

5.  At  eight  o'clock  in  summer,  and  nine  in  winter,  the  male 
teacher,  or  the  female  superintendent  will  appear,  and  the  regu* 
lar  course  of  instruction  commence,  and  continue  till  twelve 
o'clock,  with  the  exception  of  such  periods  for  refreshment  and 
rest,  as  the  Instructers  find  necessary.  At  twelve  o'clock, 
recreation,  either  in  the  school-room  or  play-ground,  will  follow 
till  three  o'clock  in  summer  and  two  in  winter,  when  school  will 
again  commence,  and  continue  two  or  three  hours  as  the  In- 
structers find  most  expedient. 

6.  A  room  distinct  from  the  school-room  will  be  prepared, 
where  the  assistant  will  be  present  to  take  care  of  the  children's 
things,  and  pay  them  every  attention  they  may  need.  Accom- 
modations will  be  provided  in  this  room  for  the  use  of  such 
children  as  need  to  lie  down. 

7.  Each  child  will  be  provided  with  a  peg,  numbered  and 
appropriated  to  his  or  her  use,  for  coats,  hats,  &c.  Also  with 
a  basket,  tin  plate,  and  two  coarse  napkins  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  dinner  in  a  neat  manner. 

8.  Parents,  whose  children  remain  at  noon,  are  to  furnish  their 
dinner.  The  society  furnish  a  slight  meal  once  or  twice  a  day, 
of  bread,  water,  milk,  or  fruit,  as  the  managers  shall  direct. 
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9.  The  Domber  of  children  may  not  exceed  G£ty  the  first 
quarter,  but  afterwards  be  increased  at  the  discretion  of  the 
managers. 

10.  Parents  shall  be  required  to  pay  on  every  Saturday  oiglit 
the  sum  of  six  cents,  whether  they  send  one  or  more  children  ; 
and  no  child  for  whom  payment  is  omitted,  shall  conttnae  in  the 
school  after  the  end  of  the  current  quarter. 

11.  No  child  can  be  received  after  nine,  A.  M.  Tt  is  required 
that  the  children  be  presented  each  day  at  school  clean  washed, 
and  dressed  in  whole  and  clean  clothes. 

12.  Such  is  the  method  of  instruction  and  management  pro- 
posed, that  it  is  presumed  there  will  be  very  little  occasion  lor 
punishment.     No  corporeal  punishment  will  be  allowed. 

13.  A  small  library,  containing  books  suitable  for  the  Instroc- 
ters  and  the  children,  will  be  purchased  at  the  commencement 
of  the  school,  and  such  additions  made  to  it  from  time  to  time^ 
as  the  funds  will  allow,  and  the  managers  shall  see  fit. 

14.  All  cases  not  provided  for  by  the  Constitution  and  By- 
laws, may  be  decided  by  the  visiting  manager,  and  shall  be 
stated  in  her  monthly  report. 

15.  Any  alteration  may  be  made  in  the  By-laws,  at  a  monthly 
meeting  of  the  managers. 


AGRICULTURAL    EDUCATION. 

Plan  for  a  Felkfiberg  Schooly  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Jonathan 
Roberts y  President  of  the  Pennsylvania  Agrictdtural  Society y  from 
Anthony  Morris^  Esq, 

[Concluded.] 

It  would  probably  be  a  more  arduous  task  to  procure  from  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania  the  public  patronage  it  so  justly  mer- 
its, than  to  establish  an  institution  by  individual  eflTorts,  and  thus 
to  anticipate  legislation.  We  have  seen  extensive  military 
schools  rise  up  and  flourish  among  us,  by  the  efforts  only  of  in- 
dividuals, and  attain  celebrity  in  the  objects  of  their  institutions, 
without,  perhaps,  an  adaptation  to  our  national  character  and 
interests  as  universal  as  agriculture  and  civil  education. 
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Individual  effort  seemsy  indeed,  a  safe  and  sure  foundatiofi  for 
this  ByBteiBf  and  leas  liable  to  delay  and  defeat  than  legislation. 
The  system  has  flourished  in  Switzerland,  not  only  wkhout  the 
support  of  the  goTernment,  but  in  oppontion  to  the  aristocratic 
features  of  the  constitution  of  the  Canton  of  Berne,  because  its 
principles  are  in  accordance  with  the  sph'it  of  the  age,  and  extend 
the  blessings  of  education  to  the  country  population.  . 

To  this  great  class  in  Pennsylyania,  the  least  attention  has 
been  paid.  Human  labour  on  our  farms  has  been  leA  almost  to 
hs  own  undisciplined  operations.  No  science  enlightens  it ;  no 
system  regulates  it:  it  is  not  accompanied  in  the  field  by  econ- 
omy, nor  by  temperance,  nor  rewarded  at  the  fireside  of  the  pea- 
sant by  content  and  competence.  A  day  of  undisciplined  drudg- 
ery, stimulated  in  the  field  by  whiskey,  is  often  succeeded  in  the 
cabin  of  the  cottager,  by  a  ntght  passed  in  the  riot  of  intem- 
perance, or  the  stupor  of  intoxication.  A  week  of  drunkenness 
may  be  purchased  by  a  little  more  than  a  day  of  labour,  and  as 
long  as  ignorance  shall  be  the  inheritance  of  the  labourer, 
intemperance  will  be  his  companion,  and  his  consolation,  against 
that  listlessness  and  languor  for  which  the  resources  of  science 
are  the  only  substitutes. 

Should  we  conceal  the  prevalence  of  ignorance  and  intem- 
perance among  us,  we  should  never  succeed  in  removing  them. 
It  may  be  too  late  to  hope  for  reformation  or  improvement  in 
those  farmers  and  labourers,  who,  having  began  their  career  in 
life  without  science  or  system,  must  expect  to  finish  it  without 
profit  and  without  pleasure.  But  it  can  never  be  too  early  to 
lay  a  new  foundation  for  the  hopes  and  the  prospects  of  the 
rising  generation,  enlightened  by  all  the  discoveries  of  the 
present  day,  and  encouraged  by  the  successful  efiTorts  and  ex- 
amples of  such  patriots  as  Fellenberg,  who  have  never  sought 
for  a  place  beyond  the  farms  cultivated  by  their  fathers ;  nor 
ibr  power,  but  over  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  their  fellow 
creatures  ;  and  who,  leaving  to  others  the  fields  of  political  and 
party  warfare  (in  which  numbers  will  never  be  wanting)  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  the  moral  and  intellectual  advancement 
of  man. 

An  obvious  defect  in  our  nalional  character  is  thought  to 
ovigmate  from  the  inadequate  portion  of  time  which  is  generally 
devoted  to  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  and  particnlaorly  of 
elementary  and  classical  knowledge,  as  the  best  foundation  for 
every  other  ;  and  from  the  miscellaneous  and  superficial  educa- 
tion which  a  great  number  of  the  American  youth  receive,  being 
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neither  adapted  particularly  to  agricultare,  professional,  com- 
mercial, nor  mechanical  destinations  in  life,  but  leaving  the 
unfortunate  subject  of  such  a  system  to  be  guided  in  his  after 
pursuits,  more  by  the  false  pride  of  parents  and  other  incidentml 
causes,  than  by  any  fixed  and  permanent  principles.  A  change 
of  system  in  this  respect  would  probably  do  much  to  promote  a 
change  from  an  injurious  and  speculative  versatility  of  charac^ 
ter,  to  a  systematic  permanency  in  the  pursuit  of  those  objects 
to  which  an  early  system  of  education  had  been  directed. 

Our  prejudices  lead  us  to  associate  all  ideas  of  schools  and 
scholars,  with  houses,  and  desks,  and  benches  ;  while  the  field 
itself,  the  great  scene  of  the  farmer  and  labourer's  operatio4i8^ 
is  seldom  suggested  as  the  best  school  for  his  practical  in- 
struction. 

The  field  lessons  and  labours  in  practical  agriculture  at 
Hofiwyl,  are  among  the  most  animating  and  instructive  lessons 
of  man.  It  is,  perhaps,  there  only  that  science  and  labour  are 
seen,-  hand  in  hand,  supporting  and  assisting  each  ether,  and 
that  a  system  of  education  having  its  foundation  in  the  pure 
principles  of  Christianity,  and  separated  from  all  sectarian  con- 
troversy, is  made  subservient  to  the  improvement,  moral,  intel- 
lectual, and  practical,  of  man,  in  every  grade  of  the  human 
family.  Is  not  systematic  instruction  in  his  occupation  as 
essential  to  a  farmer,  a  field  labourer,  and  a  gardener,  as  to  a 
carpenter  or  a  mason  ?  Can  system  be  obviously  more  neces- 
sary in  any  department  of  life  than  in  our  agricultural  practices  f 
And  can  any  system  be  selected  from  the  distant  and  diverged 
practices  of  our  best  farmers — a  comparison  between  which 
and  their  results  can  never  be  fairly  made.  It  is  only  where  a 
.  variety  of  culture  can  be  exhibited  at  one  time  in  one  place  and 
on  scientific  principles,  that  comparisons  can  be  made  or  just 
conclusions  formed. 

The  principle  of  pattern  farms,  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
so  long  solicited  in  vain  from  our  legislature  by  the  politicians 
of  former  days,  it  would  perhaps  be  useless  at  this  ooomeDt  to 
attempt  to  revive.  You  will  see  in  this  project  a  substitute  for 
these,  combining  instruction  with  exhibition.  To  have  some 
ground  to  go  upon,  I  have  selected  fiolton  farm,  near  Bristol,  in 
Pennsylvania,  as  the  locality  for  the  ^rst  Agricultural  Institute. 
It  is  an  estate  of  my  son  James  Pemberton  Morris,  who  puts 
such  parts  of  it  as  I  may  select  at  my  disposition,  uniting  in  my 
wishes  for  the  education  of  his  children  in  such  an  institution. 
The  farm  consists  of  near  five  hundred  acres,  is  situated  in  a 
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heahhy  country,  on  the  verge  of  the  manor  of  Pennsborough, 
once  the  residence  of  the  founder  of  Pennsylvania,  and  selected 
by  him  for  its  fertility  and  favorable  position  as  to  intercourse 
by  land  and  water  ;  to  which  natural  facilities  will  soon  be 
added  those  of  the  Delaware  canal,  located  near  it,  and  com- 
municating directly  with  Philadelphia  at  the  distance  of  twenty 
miles  from  Bolton. 

Next  to  the  farm  it  is  desirable  to  find  the  Fellenberg.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  part,  but  will  be  surmounted,  if  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  who  has  received  practical  instructions  at  Hofiwyl,  will 
assume  that  character.  Then  are  to  be  found  the  funds,  which 
should  come,  I  think,  from  the  scholars,  on  the  same  system 
that  has  elevated  to  so  merited  an  eminence  among  our  scientific 
institutions,  the  Medical  School  of  Philadelphia;  no  stated 
salary  being  annexed  to  each  professor's  chair,  but  the  whole 
emolument  arising  out  of  the  instruction  from  each,  would  be 
apportioned  to  its  particular  professor  and  assistant. 

Such,  sir,  are  the  outlines  of  a  plan  for  the  introduction  into 
the  United  States  of  a  system  of  education  believed  to  be 
adapted  to  the  character  of  our  country,  and  especially  appli- 
cable to  those  interests  and  employments,  in  which  the  greatest 
numbers  are  engaged,  and  to  which,  heretofore,  the  least  in- 
struction has  been  extended. 

My  immediate  object  in  this  communication,  is  to  obtain  the 
expression  of  your  opinion  on  the  subject  of  it,  which  I  have 
no  other  right  to  sohcit,  than  that  which  is  founded  on  a  belief 
that  it  merits,  and  will  receive,  particular  respect  and  attention 
from  those  classes,  especially,  whom  it  more  immediately  con- 
cerns. It  is  so  far  circular,  as  to  be  similar  to  those  addressed 
to  Mr.  Fellenberg,  of  Hoffwyl  ;  to  Mr.  Madison,  to  Judge 
Peters,  the  President  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society, 
from  all  of  whom  the  most  strongly  expressed  and  favourable 
opinions  have  been  received,  and  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am,  sir,  most  respectfully,  your  obedient  servant,  &c. 

Anthony  Morris, 
To  JoNA.  Roberts,  Esq. 

President  of  the  Pefmaylvama  Agri-  } 
cvUural  Socidy,  > 

Perm,  Gaz, 
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INTELLIGEirCE. 

INFANT  SCHOOLa. 

School  in  Philadelphia. 

[Copy  <^  a  Letter  to  the  Managers  of  the  Infant  School  Sodety  of  the  Norfbem 
Liberties  and  Kenmngton.] 

Al&ough  the  receipt  of  your  letter  should  have  been  acknowledged  at  «d 
earlier  day,  the  visit  wnich  you  so  kindly  invited  me  to  make,  was  not  delayed  ; 
I  have  tlie  satisfaction,  therefore,  of  havioz,  besides  the  account  of  tbe  Infuit 
Schools,  which  you  did  me  favour  to  send  me,  the  higher  gratification  of  a 
personal  inspection  of  those  useful  seminaries. 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  been  entertained  on  the  expediency  of  tdiooli 
of  this  kind,  either  because,  as  it  wm  alleged,  they  would  produce  an  unnatu- 
ral separation  of  children  from  their  parents  at  so  tender  an  age,  or  induce  an 
improper  dependence  upon  public  care,  which  ought  not  to  be  encooraj^ed, 
those  doubts  must,  I  think,  be  removed,  by  the  powerful  and  touching  nets 
which  the  brief  history  of  your  schools  can  furnish.  Basults  of  the  most 
opposite  nature  to  those  anticipated,  abundantly  test  their  utility;  and  the 
small  expense  yoii  have  incurred  in  organizing,  and  the  economy  with  whidi 
you  have  conducted,  under  the  iuperiniendence  of  female  tefukere-,  the  three 
•dioolfl  I  have  seen,  will,  I  trust,  recommend  this  branch  of  education  to  the 
especial  notice  and  regard  of  the  Controllers  of  the  Public  Schools. 

The  principal  objection  which  the  members  of  that  body  entertained  to  diia 
department  of  instruction,  arose  from  the  fear  of  a  large  increase  of  espendl- 
ture,  to  that  already  made  for  the  education  of  our  ind%ent  youth. 

I  think,  however,  it  will  be  found  that  the  moral  and  relljdous  culture  and 
habits  of  discipline,  for  the  inculcation  of  which  the  Infant  Sdiools  are  admire 
blv  calculated,  will  essentially  prepare  tbe  diildren  for  tbe  other  schoola. 
wnere,  in  consequence  of  such  trainmg,  a  much  shorter  term  will  be  required 
to  give  them  the  course  of  instruction  designated,  than  is  now  necessary ;  so 
that  the  gain  for  the  community,  and  for  &e  pupils  taught  gratuitoualy,  wfll 
he  great  in  ^ve^rv  respect 

With  these  opinions,  deliberately  formed,  it  will  afibrd  me  pleasure  to  unite 
with  my  colleagues  of  the  Board  of  Control,  should  they  adopt  similar  views, 
and  at  a  future  time,  under  the  authoritjr  granted  by  die  last  legbHatore* 
provide  'for  the  instruction  of  children  leu  than  five  yeare  of  age*  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  remark,  that  no  part  of  the  School  Fund  of  the  present 
official  year,  can  be  applied  to  this  purpose.  In  the  mean  time,  I  am  sure 
yeur  dlrinterested  and  valuable  labours  will  be  sustained  by  die  pecuniary 
aid  of  our  benevolent  fellow-citizens. 

Very  respectfully,  your  friend,  &c. 

(Sfgned)  RoraRTs  Yavx. 

7 IBO.  25, 1828. 

rraUh*$  Qiudte. 

Schools  in  ViUages, 

We  learn  from  a  correspondent  that  a  Society  has  been  formed  at  Rhinebedc, 
for  the  establishment  of  Infant  Schools.  So' efficient  have  been  their  eflbrts, 
that  after  only  two  meetings,  and  those  within  one  week,  they  have  oiganized 
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tikeir  Soei«ty,  procured  a  soiteble  roon  wad  plty-groimd,  a  ea|>al>lo  teaeher, 
and  ample  mnds  to  put  the  whole  mto  operatioQ  as  toon  as  the  necesnury  fomi* 
tore  and  apparatus  fcr  teaching  can  be  procured.— JV*.  Y,  Ob$. 


DIFFUSION  OF   FBACTICAL   EDUCATION* 

The  Menuelaer  School,  The  founder  of  this  school,  Hon.  Stephen  Van 
Hensselaer,  has  given  notice  that  any  gentleman,  of  good  moral  character, 
above  the  age  of  eighteen,  who  shall  obtain  a  certicate  m>ra  the  first  judge  of 
any  county,  (who  is  to  issue  one  only)  in  that  State,  that  his  education  is  suffi- 
cient to  teach  an^  incorporated  Academy  in  the  county,  and  give  assurances 
that  if  he  is  admitted  to  a  course  of  experimental  instruction  at  the  expense 
of  the  Hon.  S.  Van  Rensselaer,  he  will  return  to  that  county  and  exert  him- 
sel  to  the  best  Of  his  abilities  to  introduce  and  extend  the  experimental  plan  of 
education,  with  its  application  to  agriculture  and  the  arts,  for  the  benefit  ot  the 
farmers  and  mechamcs  of  that  county,  provided  he  can  receive  a  reasonable 
compensation  for  his  services — shall  be  iumished  with  instruction  at  the  Rens- 
selaer School  in  Troy,  during  the  ensuing  fall  term  of  fifteen  weeks,  to  com- 
mence on  the  third  Wednes&y  in  July.  He  shall  also  be  furnished  with  the 
chymical  tests,  re^agents,  and  other  substances  necessary  to  be  consumed  by 
him  in  his  experiments,  with  fuel,  lights,  use  of  chymical  and  philosophiod 
apparatus,  library,  reading  room,  lecture  rooms,  cabinet,  ^e  services  of  the 
school-waiter,  and  other  Advantages  usually  furnished  to  the  students  of  the 
said  school,  firee  of  all  charges.— -Zion's  Herald,  June  11. 


BRITISH   AND  FOREIGN  SCHOOL  SOCIETY. 

The  twenty-thlrdd  annual  meeting  was  held  May  12th.  The  report  stated 
that  ihe  central  schools  were  never  in  a  more  flourishing  condition  than  they 
had  been  during  the  past  year;  and  that  the  clean  and  healthy  appearance  of 
the  children,  the  knowledge  they  had  obtained,  and  particularly  their  acquaint- 
ance with  the  sacred  Scriptures,  had  given  the  most  unqualified  satisfaction. 
During  the^  past  year  a  great  addition  has  been  made  to  the  number  of  the 
schools,  while  it  is  still  in  contemplation  to  establish  many  new  ones.  In  the 
Ionian  Islands  the  cause  of  Bible  instruction  is  rapidly  advancing;  and  the  king 
has  given  a  donation  of  fifty  pounds  to  assist  in  that  immediate  object  In 
Ireland,  the  British  and  Foreign  School  S3rstem  has  proved  an  immense  bless- 
ing to  thousands ;  and  in  the  Highlands  of  ScoUand  its  benefits  are  hiehly 
appreciated.  In  France,  and  throughout  the  continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as 
in  India,  the  cause  of  this  Society  advances  with  delightful  tokens  of  suc- 
cefs.»^^Boil.  Record. 


EDUCATION  IN   GREECE. 


[Extract  of  a  Letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brewer,  hi  the  Boston  Dafly  Advertiser.] 

At  Malta,  the  American  and  two  English  presses,  with  oUier  objects  fai 
view,  are  doing  much  for  the  interests  of  education  in  Greece.  A  dehdled 
explanation  of  the  system  of  mutual  instractioo,  several  school  books,  (q>eci- 
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meni  of  which  may  be  teen  tft  the  Atbeneum*)  end  other  booki  fer  chOdreo, 
hare  been  sent  form  firom  the  American  presi. 

In  general,  newspapers  are  read  with  the  same  avidity  as  witii  os,  and 
though  as  yet  among  the  multitudes  who  are  able  to  read,  there  is  fiu-  from 
being  much  interest  taken  in  other  q>ecie8  of  reading,  still  such  a  sfMt  will  do 
doubt  be  enkindled,  as  the  other  means  of  education  come  to  be  empl6^ed. 

Of  these  the  most  important,  unquestianably,  are,  ackooU  of  mutual  tusCrHC- 
tum,  or  Laneaaterian  tehooh.  The  tables  adapted  to  diis  system  were  trans- 
lated into  modem  Greek,  some  time  previously  to  the  commencement  of  tbe 
present  revolution.  They  were  published  under  the  patronage  and  at  the 
expense  of  the  Hospodar  of  Moldavia.  Some  improvements  therein  made, 
were  taken  notice  of  widi  approbation,  by  one  of  the  learned  societies  of  Paris. 
Cleobulus,  the  translator,  has  been  now  several  years  in  Greece,  and  has  sac> 
ceeded  in  establishine  more  Aan  fifty  schools  where  his  tables  are  used,  and 
whose  masters  have  become  slightly  acquainted  with  the  system  from  his  in- 
struction. It  b  true  Ae  poverty  of  the  people  has  prevented  these  schools 
from  flourishing  to  much  extent  hitherto.  Every  one  acquainted  with  this 
system,  knows  tbat  in  order  to  dve  it  efficiency,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  room 
of  ample  dimensions,  with  suitable  seats,  materials  for  writinfft  &-C.  Instead  of 
these,  however,  the  children  in  most  instances  are  crowded  into  narrow  and 
dark  rooms,  often  seated  on  the  floor,  with  nothing  on  which  to  write,  save  a 
bit  of  tin,  horn,  &.c.  Still,  any  schools,  however  badly  conducted,  oo  this 
system,  are  far  preferable  to  the  old,  where  a  bov  is  taufht  only  to  stammer 
(or  rather  sin^)  in  ancient  Greek,  widiout  being  able  at  aU  to  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  his  lesson. 

Some  of  the  best  schools  In  the  country  were  established  by  foreigners,  at 
Missolon^hi,  Athens,  and  Argos,  and  were,  as  is  well  known,  broken  up  when 
those  cities  fell  into  Ae  hands  of  the  Turks.  The  former  teacher  of  the 
Lancasterian  schod  of  Athens,  is  now,  however,  master  of  a  respectable  school 
at  Napoli.  There  is  also  another  at  Naxos,  with  more  than  two  hundred 
pupils,  and  a  small  yet  well  conducted  school  for  females,  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  Cleobulus,  at  Svra.  The  school  which  I  myself  established  at 
Syra,  probably  contains  at  the  present  time  three  hundred  children  of  both 
sexes,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  may  through  the  liberality  of  the  friends  of  ha- 
mani^  in  this  country,  prove  a  model  sdiool  of  high  order. 
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A  new  improved  Dictionary  for  Children^  or  Definition  Book, 
for  the  use  of  Schools ;  being  a  Selection  of  the  most  important 
and  necessary  English  Terms,  with  plain,  simple  Explanations. 
By  J.  Kingsbary.    Boston.    Munroe  d&  Francis.    1822.  pp.299. 

The  compilation  of  school  dictionaries  has  been  managed  for  the  most  part 
with  very  little  attention  to  the  ci^adty  of  tiiose  who  use  them ;  the  grand 
object,  apparently,  being  abridj^ent  rather  than  selection.  The  editors  of 
such  books  seem  anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  English  language,  by  inserting  a 
large  proportion  of  its  words,  rather  than  to  consult  the  wants  of  children,  m 
afiMtl  them  the  aid  which  they  need.  We  have  had  columns  of  d^fmUioHSt 
instead  of  explanations ;  and  the  young  scholar  has  not  unfreqnently  fcond, 
on  turning  to  his  dictionary,  that  the  word  used  as  a  defioitioii  is  mndi  tosi 
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intelligible  than  die  word  it  is  used  to  define.  He  finds  himself,  in  fact,  much 
in  the  situation  of  Lancelot  Gobbo's  father  In  quest  of  the  Jew's  house,  when 
he  was  directed  by  his  shrewd* witted  son  first  to  turn  to  the  right  hand,  and 
then  to  the  left,  and  last  of  all  to  *  turn  of  no  hand.' 

Besides  the  vagueness  of  die  definitions,  the  number  of  words  has  been 
unnecessarily  buraensome;  extending  far  beyond  the  limits  of  a  child's  read- 
ing, not  to  say  beyond  that  of  most  adults.  Added  to  which  is  another  disad- 
vantage in  mimy  of  our  current  school  dictionaries,  the  insertion  of  words 
necessarily  associated  with  meanings  which  it  is  improper  to  bring,  in  any 
"way,  before  the  minds  of  children. 

The  object  of  the  dictionary  under  notice,  is  to  avoid  these  defects  by  a 
carefiil  selection  of  words  neither  too  simple  and  common  for  explanation,  nor 
nor  too  rare  and  abstruse  for  the  average  reading  of  childhood.  Several  im- 
portant advantages  are  in  this  way  secured.  The  pupil's  memory  is  not 
strained  by  unnecessary  and  mechanical  exertions  on  unintelligible  matter, 
which  serve  no  purpose  but  to  quash  the  natural  curiosity  of  the  young  mind, 
rendering  the  study  of  the  English  language  an  irksome  task,  and,  in  the  issue, 
enfeebling  the  mental  powers.  At  the  same  time  that  these  evils  are  shunned, 
there  is  great  positive  gain,  on  tiie  plan  adopted  in  this  dictionary.  The 
learner  is  enabled  to  enjoy  the  benefit  of  finding  out  for  himself  the  significa- 
tion of  words  which  he  cannot  understand  without  assistance ;  and  apphcation 
is  thus  rendered  both  practicable  and  pleasant,  the  mind  is  kept  active  when 
it  would  otherwise  be  idle,  and  is  rendered  clear  and  distinct  in  its  conceptions, 
by  the  habit  of  attaching  an  exact  and  definite  idea  to  every  word.  A  taste 
for  reading  is  also  favou^  in  this  way,  and  a  good  foundation  laid  for  an  intel- 
ligent use  of  language. 

Of  the  execution  of  this  work  we  entertain  a  hiehly  favourable  opinion. 
The  author's  undertaking  was  a  difficult  one,  and  sne  has  acquitted  herself 
with  mat  success.  This  is  no  ordinary  praise  in  the  Judgment  of  those  who 
know  now  difficult  it  is  to  give  a  happv  explanation  withm  the  compass  of  a  very 
few  words.  The  book  seems  excelientiy  adapted  to  the  objects  of  a  familiar 
dictionary  for  common  schools,  and  as  such  we  would  earnestly  recommend  it 
to  the  attention  of  teachers. 

After  examining  this  work,  it  was  our  intention  to  suggest  to  the  author, 
that  a  minor  publication  of  the  same  nature  would  be  a  useful  book  for  primary 
schools.  We  have  since  observed,  however,  an  advertisement  of  a  book 
which  we  have  not  seen,  entiUed  Primary  Dictionary,  or  Rational  Vocabulary, 
by  the  author  of  American  Popular  Lessons, — which  probably  is  a  work 
already  prepared  for  the  purpose  we  have  mentioned. 

Outlines  of  Political  Economy,  on  the  plan  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair.  Adapted  to  the  use  of  Schools  in  the  United  States  of 
America.     Boston.     S.  G.  Goodrich.     1828. 

This  is  a  neat  and  cheap  compend,  embodying  a  popular  view  of  its  subject, 
with  notes  and  illustrations,  adapted  to  the  minds  of  the  young.  It  forms  one 
of  those  elementary  treatises  of  useful  science,  which  tend  at  once  to  enlarge 
the  mind  and  prepare  it  for  more  extensive  reading  at  a  period  when  knowl- 
edge may  be  rendered  more  complete  by  consulting  the  original  sources  of 
inrormation. 

An  acquaintance  with  the  elements  of  political  science  is  of  great  moment 
to  the  whole  coftimunity,  and  especially  in  a  country  like  this,  where  popular 
sentiment  is  so  immediately  and  extensively  felt  in  its  influence  on  national 
affidrs.  The  inhabitants  of  other  countries  may  deride  the  idea  of  the  people 
at  large  becoming  political  economists,  but  such  is  literally  and  of  necessity  the 
case  amone  us ;  and,  as  &r  as  the  influence  of  education  is  concerned,  the 
question  rimply  b,  whether  it  is  better  to  inspire  an  early  taste  for  a  decent 
knowledge  of  a  science  so  important,  or  to  leave  the  subject  untouched  till  the 
period  ofmature  years  and  active  Ufe. 
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But  tbere  is  do  scMsee  which  we  deem  important  to  man  that  we  do  not 
prefer  to  hare  aasociated,  at  least  in  iti  elements,  with  the  growth  and  progreae 
of  the  mind;  tnistine  Uiat  the  early  impulse  thus  communicated  wiU  beet 
produce  an  eflfect  on  the  mental  habits  and  character. 

Aside  from  the  importance  of  the  diing  itself,  however,  there  are  reasons 
connected  with  education,  which  would  render  it  desirable  to  have  this  bran^ 
of  knowledge  introduced  into  the  course  of  study  in  common  schools.  The 
youth  of  New  England,  if  not  of  other  parts  of  this  country,  are  allowed,  by 
the  narrow  plan  of  popular  instruction,  to  resort  to  these  schools  from  year 
to  year,  duriog  a  Ions  and  important  period  of  Kfe,  without  carryfaig  their 
attention  much  beyond  the  round  of  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.  The 
older  scholars  have  no  inducement  held  out  to  them,  by  which  they  migbt  be 
incited  to  extend  their  education,  and  the  younger  of  coarse  have  nooe  to 
stimulate  them  to  a  more  rapid  prog^ress  The  period  of  school-going,  howeTer, 
is  sufficiently  long  to  admit  of  the  introduction  and  study  of  uie  elements  of 
most  departments  of  useful  knowledge ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  most  decided 
features  of  recent  improvement  in  education,  that  the  neglect  of  which  we 
speak  is  beginning  to  be  felt  as  a  serious  evil,  and  that  the  spirit  of  reformatioQ 
is  efiectiug  a  revolution  which,  as  it  advances,  bids  fair  to  carry  mkmg  witfi  it 
the  benefits  of  an  enlarged  and  liberal  course  of  education  to  every  member  of 
the  community.  Geography  and  history,  in  addition  to  grammar,  are  now 
taught  in  many  of  our  schools.  Political  economy  will  prove  a  valuable  ac- 
cession to  the  list  of  branches ;  and  we  are  happy  to  see,  in  the  pubMcatioa 
before  us,  a  book  well  adapted  for  this  purpose. 

The  work  is  on  the  plan  of  the  popular  school  books  of  the  Rev.  David 
Blair  of  England; -the  prominent  ideas  expressed  in  larae  type,  attended — 
when  necessary — ^with  examples  and  illustrations  in  snalfer  ^e.  Qoesdons 
are  annexed  at  the  foot  of  every  page,  for  the  convenience  of  the  instnider 
and  the  direction  of  the  pupil. 

Select  Anecdotes  of  Animals^  accompanied  with  Descriptions 
and  Engravings ;  intended  for  the  instruction  and  amoseioent  of 
Young  Persons.  By  the  Anthor  of  Evenings  in  Boston.  Boston. 
Bowles  &  Dearborn.     1828.     l8rao.     pp.227. 

Few  subjects  blend  so  much  entertainment  with  the  instmftion  which  (hey 
afford  as  that  of  animal  biography;  and,  under  judicious  management,  none 
are  more  conducive  to  an  early  amd  intelligent  interest  in  the  works  of  creatioii. 
The  present  volume  is  a  very  happy  selection — well  fitted  to  inspire  a  taste  for 
the  department  of  science  to  which  it  is  meant  to  serve  as  an  introduction,  and 
carefully  prepared  with  reference  to  the  circumstances  and  character  of  the 
voun^;  the  moral  influence  of  the  whole  compilation  having  been  attentive^ 
kept  m  view. 

The  cuts  are  remarkably  good,  in  the  great  essentials  of  resemblance  and 
proportion ;  and  some  of  them  are  very  cr^table  to  the  talent  of  the  artist 
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Arrw^emeni^made  under  the  Imperial  cmd  Royal  Govemmenis. 

PuBUG  instruction  having  been  thus  or^^anized  *  no  further 
change  was  contemplated.  Those  who  managed  the  affairs  of 
the  nation  were  satisfied,  while  those  not  in  power  had  little  to 
say  upon  the  subject.  But  in  a  short  time  a  new  face  was 
given  to  the  government*  A  monarchy  had  been  destroyed, 
the  experiment  of  a  republic  had  failed,  and  an  empire  was 
established  to  be  equally  soon  crushed.  If  the  republic  showed 
a  wish  to  avoid  every  thing  bearing  resemblance  to  a  royal 
institution,  the^  empire  showed  no  less  dislike  to  everything 
republican ;  and  already,  in  the  month  of  May,  1806,  a  proposal 
was  brought  forward,  and  a  law  passed,  to  create  an  imperial 
wdversiiy.  This  law  was  put  in  force  on  the  17th  of  March, 
1808,  and  determined  the  future  organization  of  this  body. 
When  the  royal  authority  was  once  more  established,  the  uni- 
versity changed  its  title  from  '  imperial '  to  ^  royal ; '  it  suffered 
little  alteration,  however,  in  its  internal  organization.  With 
the  exception  of  a  few  partial  modifications,  its  constitution  re- 
mained the  same  ;  and,  in  the  following  account  of  its  present 
state,  it  may  be  seen  that  the  decrees  of  the  imperial  govern- 
ment have  in  most  cases  been  ratified  by  royal  authority.  As  it 
is  now  constituted,  the  public  instruction  throughout  the  whole 
kingdom  is  exclusively  confided  to  the  ^  royal  university  of 
France,'  which  has  the  charge  of  the  education  of  the  people 

*  During  the  era  of  the  Republic.    See  last  No.    Ed. 
VOL.  III. — NO.  X.  73 
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in  all  its  branches,  and  forms  a  body  ramifying  oyer  the  whole 
country,  and  subject  only  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a  council  residing 
in  Paris,  and  named  the  ^  royal  council  of  public  inatructi<Mi.' 
It  exercises  a  special  jurisdiction  over  its  own  members,  "who 
are  by  oath  held  bound  to  sustain  its  privileges  and  support  its 
honour,  and  who  cannot  accept  any  other  office  without  the 
sanction  and  permission  of  the  royal  council  N«  estaUvh^ 
ments  fot  education,  ^xc^pt  thosd  connected  with  the  ^poblie 
service,  can  exist  in  France  unconnected  with  or  independeirt  * 
of  the  university  ;  every  school  where  any  number  of  children 
are  met  together  for  the  purpose  of  receiving  instruction  is  sub- 
ject to  its  statutes  ;  and  no  one  can  open  a  school  or  seminary 
of  education  without  being  a  member  of  the  university,  and 
holding  a  degree  of  one  of  its  factdlies. 

The  university  of  France  is  composed  of  twenty  six  acade- 
mies, answering  to  the  '  courts  of  appeal  or  royal  courts.' 

The  gradation  of  instruction  renders  the  following  classifica- 
tion of  schools  necessary  ; — * 

JFVnt.  '  Faculties '  which  are  the  highest  order,  and  destined 
particularly  to  the  teaching  of  science  and  literature  in  their 
deepest  branches.  These  idone  can  confer  the  highest  academio 
honours :  they  are  divided,  since  the  decree  of  1806,  into  five 
orders, — theology,  law,  medicine,  sciences^  and  letters. 

*  To  persons  accustomed  to  identify  the  term  university  with  a  single 
establishment  of  Instruction^  such  as  that  of  Edinburgh,  die  term  UniTeraity  of 
France  may  •PP^u*  somewhat  ragoe  or  straage;  Ht  tamy  tberefiire  l>e  proper  t* 
explain  more  fuUy  the  whole  meaning  of  the  exprenion.  Th»  syslam  of 
public  instruction  in  France,  as  at  present  constituted,  forms  one  vast  body, 
which.  Kite  the  military  system  of  Uie  country,  has  its  head-quarters,  if  tite 
term  may  be  employed,  in  the  capital,  under  the  huiadictkn  of  a  odoMor 
secretary  of  state,  and  his  council.  Though  the  Umvenity  of  France,  there- 
fore, is  said  to  sit  in  Paris,  it  is  evident  that  the  expression  means  no^ng  more 
than  d)at  the  supreme  council,  which  is  to  take  cognizance  of  every  thing  coo- 
neeted  with  4m  detaib  of  im  admlnlatrattei,  holds  its  sittings  tber«. 

As  has  been  stated,  unlike  other  universities,  that  of  France  inchides  every 
sort  of  establishment  of  instruction,  except  the  special  schools,  and  schools  for 
the  public  service,  from  the  higher  faculties  down  to  the  elementary  schools. 
Its  inmt  dhriskm,  however,  if  into  acudemiea;  and  here  also  a  littte  tether 
explanation  may  be  necessary.  These  academies  are  situated  in  Paris  and  the 
other  great  towns  of  France ;  but  it  must  not  be  supposed,  because  in  the 
academy  of  Paris  every  branch  of  study  fo  taught,  and  aU  Uie  five  &c«ltiet 
exist,  that  it  is  the  same  with  diose  of  the  provinoee.  Tiie  word  academy  it  a 
seneral  denomination,  but  the  composition  of  academies  varies  very  much. 
They  may  Include  every  form  of  school,  as  in  Paris  and  Strasbourg,  where 
there  are  laeulUes  of  ttieology,  tew,  medidoe,  sdeiieeek  and  letters,  berides 
coUegea,  and  Institutions  of  every  kind.  They  may  contain  only  one  or  Ura 
of  ttiese  faculties,  as  in  Aix,  where  there  exist  merely  those  of  theolof^  and 
law;  and,  finally,  they  may  consist  of  colleges  and  inferior  schools,  widioat 
any  faculties  at  all,  as  in  Cahois,  ClermoDt,  and  sevteral  odier  towns. 
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Second.  Colleges,  tn  which  are  taught  the  elements  of  the 
study  of  letters,  history,  philosophy,  the  mathematical  and 
pbysical  sciences.  They  are  divided  into  three  orders, — royal, 
communal,  and  private  colleges. 

Third,  Institutions  and  '  boarding*houses '  (jpensiorui)  kept  by 
private  individuals. 

Fbwih.  Primary  schools,  m  which  are  taught  reading,  writing, 
tlie  elements  of  arithmetic,  of  the  French  language,  geography, 
drawing,  and  vocal  music.  They  are  divided  into  schools  of  the 
fSrst,  second,  and  third  order,  according  as  the  instruction  is 
more  or  less  advanced. 

By  an  ordonnance  of  June,  18%,  Louis  greatly  extended  the 
power  of  the  'grand  master  of  the  university,'  which  high 
office  was  given  to  his  almoner,  the  Abb6  Frayssinous.  He 
wae  Buhsequently  elevated  to  the  still  higher  office  of  minister 
tfecretary  of  state  ^r  the  department  of  ecclesiastical  affairs  and 
public  instruction.  At  present  this  ministry  and  its  duties,  as 
respect  the  university,  may  be  stated  as  follows  ; — 

Head  <f^  tmtversity  if  Trance^  the  minister  of  ecclesiastical 
affiEiirs,  and  of  public  instruction,  and  who  is  ex  officio  president 
of  the  rdyal  council.  Royal  cowtcii  of  public  instructioriy  consist-* 
iDg  of  eight  members,  besides  the  president,  nominated  by  the 
king.  It  meets  at  regular  intervals,  to  take  the  affairs  of  the 
university  into  consideration,  and  bears  the  same  rank  in  the 
0tate  as  the  courts  of  cassation  and  of  accounts,  immediately 
«fter  the  latter  of  which,  it  takes  place  in  public  ceremonies. 

The  affiiirs  of  the  university  come  under  two  great  heads  or 
sections,  each  having  a  president,  and  subdivided  into  several 
«ub0eetk>ns. 

The  one  section  embraces  all  that  concerns  regulations,  ap- 
pomtments,  and  discipline. 

The  otiier  embraces  the  persiHiel  and  administration.  The 
former  is  divided  in  four  bureaux^  each  having  a  particular  class 
of  duties  to  perfonn. 

The  jirsC  bw^an  is  charged  with  the  nomination  of  functionar 
i4es  of  academies  and  members  of  councils,  with  the  power  of 
granting  auihorixaiiofm  to  open  institotions  and  boarding<^uses 
for  education,  and  with  the  management  of  affairs  relative  to 
catholic  theology,  and  to  the  '  christian '  and  primary  schools. 

The  weeond  bureau  »  charged  with  the  internal  police  of  the 
faooltieft  of  law,  medicine,  sciences,  and  letters ;  witli  the  ap- 
poiotments  of  professors  and  their  assistants  to  these  faculties  ; 
with  all  that  concerns  the  course  of  study,  and  the  granting  of 
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diplomas,  and  with  tbe  disoipliiie  of  tbe  secondary  medical 
schoob. 

The  third  bmreau  is  charged  with  the  nomination  and  inwf  nlla- 
tion  of  persons  as  teachers  or  administrators  in  the  rojral  col- 
leges ;  with  the  regulations  and  internal  discipline  of  these 
colleges ;  with  the  regulation  of  the  salaries  and  penaioiiB  of 
those  employed  in  them,  and  with  the  distribution  of  boraariee. 

The  finaik  hwreau  is  charged  with  the  same  duties  as  reject* 
ing  the  communal  coUeges. 

The  second  great  section  of  university  afiairs  is  divided  into 
three  hureaux. 

The  fint  bureau  is  charged  with  keeping  the  great  book  of 
accounts,  (en  double  partie^)  and  with  the  general  journal  of 
university  expenses ;  with  the  examination  of  the  books  ot  other 
bureauxj  with  the  correspondence  with  the  royal  treasury,  and 
with  the  arrangements  of  the  accounts  and  budget  of  the 
university. 

The  second  bureau  is  charged  with  the  w^aUriel  of  the  acade- 
mies and  faculties,  with  the  regulation  of  their  expenses,  and 
the  expenses  of  the  inspectors  general,  of  the  rector  and  mr 
spectors  of  academies  ;  with  the  keeping  of  the  books  relative 
to  these  subjects,  and  with  the  administration  of  the  university 
domains. 

The  Aird  bureau  is  charged  with  the  fixed  and  fluctuating 
expenses  of  the  royal  colleges ;  with  the  distribution  of  th^ 
funds,  and  the  examination  and  regulation  of- their  running 
expenses  ;  with  the  nomination  and  securities  of  house-stewards, 
(cBconomee)^  with  the  books  relative  to  current  expenses ;  and, 
lastly,  with  the  regulation  of  the  internal  expense  of  the  ministry. 

The  university  has  also  a  treasurer,  and  several  law-officers, 
for  the  keeping  of  its  archives. 

The  office-bearers  of  the  university  are,  according  to  their 
rank,  as  follows ; — 

Fbr  the  Admifusiration. — ^The  president  and  counseUors  of 
pid>lic  instruction ;  the  inspectors  general  of  the  university ; 
rectors  of  academies ;  inspectors  of  particular  academies ;  deaas 
of  fiiculties;  provisors  and  censors  of  royal  collegee ;  principals 
of  communal  colleges  ;  directors  of  private  colkges ;  heads  of 
institutions,  and  masters  of  boarding-houses. 

.Fbr  TVoc&u^.— Professors  of  faculties ;  almoners  of  royal 
colleges ;  professors  and  joint-professors  of  ditto,  (prof,  agrtg^;) 
almoners  and  recents  of  communal  coUeges ;  masters  ^  ^tij, 
(maitrei  d^elude$») 
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All  these  fuadioiHtfiea  muei  poseees  «  degree  eorreepoodiiig 
to  their  rank  firom  one  or  other  fecoHy.  They  are  di?ideil  into 
three  claaaea. 

Fim^,  Into  tMmt  offiet^hearen  of  the  mmermty,  who  are  the 
president  and  menri>ers  of  the  royid  council. 

8$cmi.  Into  ajfice-ieartn  of  ike  wnoemifff  who  are  the  inspee- 
tors  general,  rectors,  inspectors  of  academies,  deans,  and  pro- 
fessors of  faotthies. 

l%ird.  Into  offiee-^Horen  of  aeademkty  who  are  the  promisors 
(jwosifenri,)  censors,  almoners  of  royal  colleges,  professors  of 
the  first  four  classes,  principals  of  communal  colleges,  and 
directors  of  prirate  colleges. 

The  oUier  functionaries  merely  have  the  title  of  members  of 
the  university. 

All  office-bearers  of  the  university  are  entitled,  after  a  certain 
period  of  service,  to  retire  with  a  pension  granted  by  the  royal 
council. 

The  duties  of  the  royal  council  of  public  instruction  embrace 
a  very  extended  range.  Being  the  supreme  council  of  the 
university,  every  change  that  tidces  place  in  any  branch  of  the 
public  establishnents  for  education  must  receive  its  approbation, 
and  no  promotion  can  be  made  without  its  express  permission 
No  diploma  granted  by  a  faculty  is  valid  without  the  ratification 
of  the  royal  council,  and  no  smninary  for  the  instruction  of 
youth  can  be  establudied  without  its  sanction;  it  examines 
books,  to  decide  what  are  proper  to  be  put  into  the  hands  of 
students,  or  be  placed  in  the  libraries  of  the  university  ;  and, 
lastly,  it  makes  a  regular  annual  report  to  government  upon  the 
condition  and  progress  of  public  instruction  throughout  the 
lunffdom. 

The  inspectors  general  of  the  umversity  are  charged  with  aM 
that  concerns  the  internal  economy  and  regulations  of  the 
academies.  Their  duties  consist  in  visiting  them  regularly,  and 
seeing  that  they  are  properly  administered.  They  are  sixteen 
in  number,  divided  into  five  orders, — two  lor  the  faculties  of 
theology,  two  for  those  of  law,  two  for  those  of  medicine,  nine 
for  those  of  sciences  and  letters,  one  charged  especially  with 
idl  that  concerns  the  administration  of  the  a^uiemy  of  Paris. 

The  duties  of  these  inspectors  are  most  important,  aaod  the 
powers  with  which  they  are  invested  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing what  information  they  may  desire,  are  very  considerable. 
They  can  summon  a  meeting  of  the  council  or  adminstn^ion  of 
an  academy,  and  demand  from  the  members  a  full  account  of 
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Iheir  preceediogs ;  ikmy  are  entitled  to  Mek  u  ezpimiiiftioii  of 
muf  iefirtiigesienl  or  apptteni  n^HMgeaieot  of  fltatotes,  wad  to 
(HTopose  any  ameUoralkm  they  may  deem  advisable.  They 
make  partkukr  inquiries  into  the  proficient  of  the  etndeots 
and  into  the  propriety  of  their  hehaviear ;  ascertam  if  the 
eaaminatione  for  d^prees  be  snffioiently  strict ;  watch  over  tke 
general  discipline  and  internal  police  of  the  royal  coHagea ; 
and  observe  that  the  teachers  and  office-bearers  Ailfil  their 
doties  in  a  punper  manner  ;  that  the  bnildtngs  are  kept  in  good 
repair ;  that  food  and  clothing  are  ddy  provided,  and  thait 
cleanliness  and  health  are  particalarly  attended  to.  Their  dutj 
does  not  stop  here,  but  extends  also  to  the  communal  colleges 
and  even  to  the  primary  schools.  At  their  return  from  each 
inspection  they  must  lay  before  the  royal  council,  a  inU  aceotint 
of  their  mission,  and,  during  the  coarse  of  the  year,  they  are 
expected  to  give  any  advice,  that  may  appear  proper,  respecting 
the  afiairs,  administration,  or  improvement  of  the  academieB 
they  have  visited. 

Every  acaden^  is  governed  by  a  rector  diosen  from  among 
the  office-bearers  of  the  imiwsity.  In  the  academy  of  Paris, 
which  holds  its  sittings  at  the  ancient  cofiege  of  the  Sorbonne, 
Ike  rector  is  named  by  the  king,  and  is,  e»  ojjjkio^  counsellor  to 
the  royal  council  of  instruction.  The  office  of  rector  lasts  for 
the  space  of  five  years ;  butira  mi^  be  re-elected.  Every  rec- 
tor has  a  council  of  inspectors,  whose  duties  consbt  in  visiting 
the  colleges  and  other  establishments  of  education,  'ney  per- 
form, on  a  limited  scale,  the  same  offices  as  the  msptKitore- 
general  on  the  great  scale.  The  rector  may  suspend  then 
from  office  ;  but  in  this  case  he  must  give  his  reasons  for  so 
acting  to  the  royal  council.  The  academic  council  of  the  rector 
must  coostst  of  at  least  tea  members,  nommated  by  the  presi« 
dent  of  the  royal  eonneil,  on  the  presentation  of  ^b»  rector,  and 
chosen  firom  those  fimctionaries  who  are  office-bearers  to  the 
university  or  academies,  or  firom  among  the  moil  eminent  per- 
sons of  the  town  in  whioh  the  academy  is  placed.  Thn  coun- 
cil, which  is  convoked  by  the  rector,  who  presides  in  it,  most 
meet  twice  a  month,  and  oilener  if  necessary.  Its  jurisdiction 
extends  over  all  the  schools  situated  in  the  depaitments  which 
the  circle  of  die  academy  eny^races  ;  it  regulates  their  internal 
economy,  discipline,  expesses,  and  admiaistrilion :  is  jedge 
between  the  students  and  the  heads  of  ike  schools,  receives  the 
appeals  of  the  former  against  any  ponishnieBt  inffieted  on  them' 
for  a^  real  or  supposed  infiringement  of  laws,  and  pronounoes 
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senteiMe  of  fuspeiifioii  vpon  those  indhridiuJs  iHio  have  been 
oonricted  of  irregular  or  ioMibordinate  behaTkniry  ekher  withm 
or  without  the  walls  of  the  eehool.  Dttring  the  mcHith  of  Jnfy 
every  year  it  receiTes  the  reports  of  inspectors  of  academies 
upon  the  state  of  primary  instruetiony  and  determines  what 
temchets  are  deserving  of  the  rewards  given  by  the  academio 
ooanciL 

Ope  of  the  memtieni  of  the  academic  council  performs  the 
duty  of  secretary  ;  and  every  ^parter  a  report  is  sent  op  to 
the  royal  council,  to  be  placed  among  the  archives  of  the 
university. 


FBMALE   EDUCATION, 

Skmih  Carolina  Female  ButUule, 

[An  establishment  under  the  above  designation  is  advertised  to 
be  opened  this  autumn,  in  the  vicinity  of  Columbia,  by  Dr.  Ellas 
Marks.  The  principal  is  to  be  assisted  by  two  female  and  two 
male  teachers,  by  whose  efforts  and  under  his  direction  and 
superintendence  an  extensive  and  superior  course  of  instruction 
is  to  be  given.  The  institution  is  designed  to  afford  to  females 
advantages  somewhat  similar  to  those  which  are  enjoyed  by 
young  men  at  colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  the  highest  or- 
der. The  plsD,  as  delineated  in  the  prospectus  embodied  in  the 
pamphlet*  from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made,  seems 
very  comprehensive.  It  is,  at  the  same  time,  entirely  practical, 
and  thoroughly  exact  in  its  details.  In  these  respects,  as  well 
as  in  the  character  of  the  introductory  general  views,  the  pam* 
phlet  is  highly  valuable  as  a  treatise  on  education.  It  is  the 
resuk  of  a  long  continued  and  profound  attention  to  the  subject^ 
aided  by  the  advantages  of  talent  and  experience. 

We  regret  extremely  that  our  limits  will  not  admit  of  our 
copying  the  whole  of  this  pamphlet,  as  its  contents  are  such 
that  we  should  be  happy  to  aid  their  dissemination,  and  to  give 
them,  as  far  as  in  our  power,  a  permanent  place  among  the  val- 
uable resources  of  instruction.     We  must  restrict  our  extracts, 

*  Hints  on  Female  Edocation,  with  in  Outline  of  an  Institution  hr  Hie  Ed- 
ucation of  Females,  tenned  tiie  South  Caroltaia  Female  Institute.  CohimUa. 
18)8. 
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faoweyer,  to  the  audicHr's  general  obeenretions,  in  which  .our 
reedera  will  be  able  to  trace  Dmeh  aoond  and  criginal  thiakiag^ 
ejqireaaed  in  an  amoMted^  ^>ST9  >u^  gracelul  at/le,  wfaichaeeDMi 
free  from  eyeiy  fault  but  that  df  too  maoh  brilliancy. 

The  det»lfl  of  arrangement  for  accommodation,  instniCtaoB^* 
and  goremroeiit,  are  planned  with  pecnliar  feUcity,  and  are  so 
contriTod  as  to  favour,  in  the  highest  degreOi  the  health  and  the 
moral  imfnroTeaient  of  the  pupik.  But  sereral  of  these  topics 
we  are  compelled  to  omit  for  want  ef  rooan.] 

Idefiiky  ff  moral  ond  menM  teiprQwieirf.— Does  the  edooadoa 
of  the  female,  tend  to  the  benefit  of  society?  Has  the  knowledge, 
thus  acquired,  a  direct  influence  on  her  own  character  and  con- 
duct, and  a  correspondent  effisct  on  her  immediate  family,  and 
the  sphere  in  which  she  moves  ?    These  are  questions  of  no 
ordinary  import,  and  on  their  issue,  much  good  or  evil  will  de- 
pend.    The  knowledge  of  our  duties  in  life,  fiimishes  us  with  a 
cAori,  whereby  we  may  arrive  at  the  performance  of  them.  There 
is  no  question,  that  most  of  our  errors  in  conduct,  arise  from  de- 
fects in  judgment ;  and  it  requires  some  cultivation,  to  under- 
stand, that  while  we  are  contributing  to  the  welfare  of  others, 
we  are  eflectualiy  conducing  to  our  own.    An  untutored  being 
cannot  be  made  to  comprehend  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  which 
immediately  fastens  itself  upon  the  conviction,  of  one  of  culti- 
vated mind.    It  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  errors  of  the  vulgar  and  iW 
literate,  that  goodness  and  intellect  are  two  distinct  things.— This 
reference  of  a  virtue  to  the  head  or  heart,  is  not  very  compre- 
hensible.    Most  of  our  follies  and  vices,  proceed  from  a  mental 
defect,  original  or  adventitious.     *  To  do  those  things  which  we 
ought  not  to  do,  and  to  leave  undone  those  things  which  we 
ought  to  do,'  is  an  error  in  reasoning,  a  praeti^  solecism. 
Right  reasoning  is,  therefore,  essential  to  our  happiness.  There 
is,  undoubtedly,  a  connexion  between  all  the  facuHies  of  our 
being.     The  perception  of  right,  for  instance,  must  precede  the 
performance  of  it ;  otherwise,  it  is  casual,  and  ceases  to  be  a 
virtue.     Here,  then,  the  moral  and  intellectual  sense  are  asso- 
ciated, or  rather  the  latter  is  the  efficient  principle  of  the  former. 
We  perceive  a  regular  and  gradual  succession  from  the  earliest 
and  simplest  perceptions  of  right,  and  what  is  most  beautiful  and 

*  There  is,  we  think,  but  one  questioDtble  point  under  diis  bead,  and  it  k 
the  ooDferrinc  of  a  sort  of  diploma.  This  may  stand,  however,  as  but  a  osore 
fennal  name  k>i:  a  certificate  of  study  and  acqidrements. — ^Ed. 
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aublime  in  morak.  The  fociotain  of  all  wisdooiy  is  the  fountain 
oF  goodness,  and  the  being  who  aspires  to  the  one,  must  love 
tifte  other.  Virtue,  then,  is  both  a  moral  affection  and  a  demon- 
strable truth;  it  must  be  understood  in  order  to  be  felt  and 
practised. 

OpfpoMim  to  the  Menial  euUwation  of  the  female  eex. — We  are 
persuaded,  that  on  a  subject  of  this  kind,  in  the  present  enlight- 
ened age,  it  is  the  people  who  are  the  warm  advocates  for  the 
cultivation  of  the  female  mind.    The  opposers  to  this,  are  a 
mere  oligarchy,  consisting  of  certain  spruce  philosophers,  who 
dread,  if  woman  be  taught  to  think  and  speak  rationally,  she 
may  be  less  useful  in  the  various  duties  of  domestic  life.    With- 
out going  back  to  those   periods  of  classical  prejudice  and 
scholastic  pedantry,  when  every  adventurer,  in  order  to  prove 
liimself  a  sage,  was  compelled  to  abandon  the  sweet  domestic 
sphere  of  household  comfort,  we  need  only  revert  to  the  age  of 
the  courtly  Waller,  the  elegant  Addison,  and  the  learned  Swifl^ 
Cven  here,  woman  is  regarded  as  the  insipid  gaud  of  her 
companion,  man,  when  the  latter  has  become  vapid  by  intel- 
lectual exhaustion,  and  when  vacuity  has  become  desirable,  as 
a  relief  from  study.     Yet,  in  truth;  how  extraordinary  is  it, 
that  woman,  who, -in  the  various  relations  of  society,  exerts  so 
wonderful  an  influence  on  its  members,  should  be  treated  with 
so  refined  a  courtesy,  '  as  to  be  bowed  out  of  the  very  circle  of 
humanity.'    This  conventional  duplicity  ought  to  be  frowned 
down  by  the  better  part  of  society.    An  overacted  courtesy,  to 
a  woman  of  understanding,  is  nothing  less  than  insult.     The 
mockery  of  homage,  which  the  would-be  homme  d^esprit  carries 
with  him  into  the  circle  of  female  society,  is  an  indirect  denial 
of  the  common  sense  of  the  latter.    It  will  be  found,  on  investi- 
gation, that  this  sentiment  appertains  to  those,  who,  on  subjects 
of  a  more  important  nature,  connected  with  the  deep-toned, 
moral  character  of  society,  are  apt  to  think  too  lightly  of  those 
things,  of  which  the  cui  bono  is  not  immediate  and  tangible. 
It  is,  in  fact,  a  skepticism  of  the  heart,  founded  upon  a  skepti- 
cism of  the  head  ;  an  uprooting  of  all  the  original  germs  of 
social  virtue,  and  heart-felt  enthusiasm — planting  in  their  stead 
a  meagre,  cold,  and  cheerless  philosophy  ;  rendering  the  human 
being  the  creature -of  calculation  and  narrow  selfish  policy,  and 
shutting  out  from  the  view,  all  which  tends  to  ennoble,  dignify, 
and  exalt  the  human  character.     1  dare  to  hazard  the  opinion, 
and  to  be  accountable  for  the  exceptions,  that  most  of  these 
beings  will  be  found,  on  inquiry,  to  be  on  the  side  of  grovel- 
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Hug  materiaKsts  ;  a  kind  of  ineohasico^polUioal  < 

egotists.     With  those,  religioa  and  sooial  yirtve  aro 

io  a  kind  of  statistical  balance,  and,  of  course,  are  ^  £omnd 

wantiDg.' 

With  enlarged  and  liberal  minds,  properly  exercised  and  w^U 
directed  nH>ra]  affections,  I  have  found  but  one  sestoneat  in 
favour  of  the  cukiTation  of  the  female  mind  ;  all  beiag  oqmii' 
aware,  that  society  owes  its  character  and  happiness  to  the 
amiable  and  least  sophisticated  portion  of  our  species. 

EviU  rfaropid  and  irregular  fn^gn$9m§dmeaimm, — We 
submit  a  few  observations  on  the  desultory  and  imperfect  i 
ner,  in  which  the  pupil  is  hurried  through  what  she  has 
led  to  consider  a  probationary  state,  namely,  the  pmod  allotted 
to  instruction.     It  would  appear  from  the  course  which  BMist 
pursue  on  this  occasion,  that  they  deem  the  attainmeBt  of 
knowledge  of  so  positive  a  nature,  that,  like  other  coBMDodities 
in  market,  it  can  be  vended  and  obtained  in  parcels  to  MOt 
purchasere,  just  as  time,  convenience,  and  opportonky  serve. 
Now,  as  education  does  not  consist  so  much  in  any  particalar 
acquisition,  as  in  the  right  ordering  and  training  of  the  minds  of 
youth,  so  as  to  impart  a  habit  of  correct  reasoning,  and  a 
method  of  pursuing  knowledge  to  the  most  advantage,  the  very 
principle  sought  after,  by  a  systematic  course  of  knowledge,  » 
by  this  means  lost  sight  of.      Every  thing  that  is  valuable  in 
character— decision,  a  resolution  to  accomplish  whatever  has 
been  begun — in  short,  all  that  goes  to  make  up  the  individual, 
and  upon  which  her  future  happiness  and  respectability  emi- 
nently depend,  must  be  given  at  what  may  be  termed  theformmg 
stage  of  life.     The  principles  then  implanted,  send  down  their 
roots  to  the  very  sources  of  existence,  and  are  iotenroven  with 
the  moral  and  intellectual  nature  of  the  being.    And  is  this  the 
period  in  which  parents  are  to  vacillate,  and  childreo  be  left 
to  the  guidance  of  a  capricious  and  ever*changiog  disposition  f 
When  every  sail  is  to  be  set  in  order  to  catch  the  gale,  which 
is  to  speed  the  youthful  voyager  onward,  ought  Uie  season  sad 
opportunity  to  be  lost  ?    Ought  not  the  interruptions  to  be  as 
few  as  possible,  and  should  not  every  occasion  be  seized  to 
quicken  the  enthusiasm,  and  to  point  to  the  goal,  which  the 
youthful  aspirant  should  ever  hold  in  view  ? 

An  association,  once  established  in  the  mind,  is  the  more 
difficult  of  renewal,  the  more  oAen  it  is  broken.  Interruptions 
are  to  be  deprecated,  as  not  only  having  a  tendency  to  nnpair 
the  intellectual  energy,  but  to  establish  a  habit  in  after  fife, 
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wiiichy  whether  eonnected  with  domeBtic  or  other  daties,  mait 
tend  to  the  unhappioesa  of  the  indmdnal,  and  of  those  aroand 
her.  In  the  first  place,  the  poeitire  acquisition  of  any  good, 
throwing  aside  what  some  have  termed  the  chance  of  contin- 
gencies, must  be  in  a  direct  ratio  with  the  quantity  of  tndostry 
brought  into  requisition,  in  a  given  time.  The  intervals  of 
relaxation  most  be  truly  such.  They  must  have  a  tendency  to 
impart  additional  physical  and  moral  energy.  Even  in  their 
amusements,  the  athleta  of  the  ancients,  kept  in  view  the 
bmmneu  to  which  they  were  trained.  In  Hke  manner,  the 
amusements  of  youth  roust  be  such,  as  impart  a  healthful  energy 
and  enthusiasm.  In  this  point  of  view,  the  sports  of  youth  may 
be  considered  as  useful  preparations,  for  hours  of  serious  and 
laborious  study.  We  must  therefore  distinguish  between  those 
intervals  of  ease,  so  essential  to  elasticity  of  mind,  and  that 
desultory  mode  of  pursuing  a  valuable  object,  which,  as  the 
poet  says, 


— ■  ^  glve«  no  light. 

Bat  raOi^  dMksMi  Ti&le.' 

Is  it  possible  parents  so  far  deceive  themselves,  as  to  imagine 
that  those  occasional  glimpses  of  terra  firmay  will  be  of  any 
positive  advantage  to  the  pupil  ?  In  labouring  up  the  acclivity, 
even  in  our  pauses  we  must  be  sure  to  secure  what  we  have 
gained,  otherwise,  by  the  natural  proneness  to  descent,  the  ball 
will  speed  downwards.  It  is  only  when  the  hill  is  fairly  gained, 
that  we  can  pause  with  some  complacency  of  feeling. 

No  truth  ought  to  be  more  thoroughly  impressed  upon  the 
minds  of  youth,  than  that  nothing  excellent  can  be  obtained 
without  assiduous  application.  Next  to  a  desultory  manner  of 
study,  is  the  disposition,  so  prevalent  in  youth,  to  miscellaneous 
reading.  Novelty  in  itself  is  so  attractive,  throughout  every 
period  of  life,  that  we  must  take  care,  the  love  of  it  does  not 
run  counter  to  valuable  purposes,  which,  on  our  first  setting  out, 
we  propose  to  ourselves  ;  while  it  may  be  reasonably  indulged, 
as  a  useful  and  healthful  excitement  to  the  mind,  it  should  be 
made  subservient  to  virtuous  and  noble  ends.  It  is  an  excellent 
condiment,  but  a  bad  food  ;  and  he  who  proposes  to  himself 

To  lean  the  book  'gainst  plesBure's  bowl. 
And  turn  the  leaf  with  folly's  feather, 

will  find  himself  more  frequently  dipping  into  the  bowl  than  into 
the  volume.  This  fondness  for  what  may  be  termed  the  fnqwmU 
m  literary  matters,  produces  the  same  efiect  upon  the  mind,  that 
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a  variety  of  diakes  do  upon  the  stomaeh,  tending  to  vitiate 
deatroy  that  wholesome  relidi,  wtnch  it  would  otherwise  have 
for  what  is  solid  and  raluahle.  Indeed,  in  all  our  purmuts,  8<Miie 
one  system  must  be  laid  down  and  pursued.  Without  this,  the 
mind,  like  an  Obidah,  in  endeavouring  to  blend  the  useful  with 
the  agreeable,  is  apt  to  wander  forth  into  nooks  and  yriadingSv 
and  that  which  was  originally  proposed  as  a  temporary  digresstoa, 
becomes,  in  a  short  time,  the  sole  Y>bject  of  pursuit,  exdiuliag 
all  others,  so  that  the  student  is  herself  astonished,  when  At 
reverts  to  the  object,  which  she  had  in  view,  on  her  setting  col. 

If  youth,  then,  be  naturally  prone  to  these  aberrations,  how 
truly  unfortunate  is  it,  when  the  parent,  instead  of  ddUally 
directing  the  jenthusiasm  to  one  object,  suflers  it  to  be  dissipated 
in  a  thousand  aimless  and  unprofitable  employments.  On  this 
occasion,  the  failure  of  making  any  positive  advance  in  knowl- 
edge, is  not  Uie  greatest  injury  sustained.  An  evil  of  greater 
magnitude,  influencing  the  individual  to  the  latest  period  of  her 
life,  is,  that  by  this  means,  she  acquires  a  capricious  and  vacil- 
lating character.  The  energies  of  the  mind  become  weakened, 
just  as  they  are  directed  to  many  objects.  But,  so  far  from 
being  conscious  of  this,  the  parent  hails  the  little  hot-house 
exuberances  of  imagination,  proceeding  from  these  causes,  as 
unerring  indications  of  a  future  harvest ! 

'A  man,'  says  Cowper,  'who  has  a  journey  before  him, 
twenty  miles  in  length,  which  he  is  to  perform  on  foot,  will  not 
hesitate  and  doubt,  whether  he  shall  set  out  or  not,  because  he 
does  not  readily  conceive  how  he  shall  reach  the  end  of  it,  for 
he  knows  by  the  simple  operation  of  moving  one  foot  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  he  shall  be  sure  to  accomplish  it'  It  may 
furthermore,  be  observed,  that  in  thus  putting  one  fo<^  forward, 
and  then  the  other,  our  progress  is  not  to  be  estimated,  numeri- 
cally, by  the  number  of  steps  which  we  have  taken.  It  is  by 
one  step  succeeding  another,  uninterruptedly,  that  we  gain  an 
accelerated  speed,  the  preceding  step  giving  an  impetus  to  that 
which  follows.  It  is,  in  fact,  with  the  mind  as  with  the  body- 
nothing  is  so  truly  fatiguing  as  a  sauntering  gait. 

Irregular  candiHan  of  the  profession  of  teaching. — The  incapacity 
of  teachers  may  be  adduced  as  the  greatest  obstacle  to  an  effi- 
cient course  of  female  education.  What  are  the  qualifications 
of  those  who  are  placed  at  the  very  vestibule  of  society,  pre- 
cisely in  that  situation,  wherein  the  individual  takes  her  line  of 
departure,  and,  of  course,  whence  the  least  deviation  on  either 
hand,  must  cause  her  divergence  from  the  right,  to  be  io  a 
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direct  ratio  with  the  time  in  which  she  is  engaged?  Now,  aa 
ure  regard  the  profesaioii  of  a  teacher  to  be  the  most  important 
and  responsible  one,  whether  we  consider  its  effects  upon  the 
individual,  or  upon  society  at  large,  which  can  devolve  upon 
anj  member  of  the  human  family,  we  yttjw  the  following 
qvMstions  ;— 

Who  are  the  teachers  of  youth  ?    How  have  they  qualified 

tliemselves  for  the  profesiion  of  teaching  ?    What  have  been 

their  previous  opportunities  and  applications  ?    By  what  criUrim 

are  we  to  judge  of  their  competency  ?    And,  lastly,  who  are  the 

qualified  and  proper  judges  ?    We  have  our  medical  board  and 

medical  college  ;  and  in  the  professions  of  law  and  divinity, 

the  competency  of  the  candidate  for  public  patronage  is  made 

manifest,  by  the  occasions  on  which  it  is  called  forth.     But  the 

teacher  is  an  amiocnUj  self-invested  in  power  and  dignity,  and 

who  is  the  hardy  stripUng  that  would  dare  call  in  question  the 

dicta  of  him,  whose  authority  is  absolute  in  the  infant  realm  in 

which  he  governs?    In  the  humblest  mechanical  profession, 

some  evidence  of  the  qualifications  of  the  individual  is  required  ; 

and  yet,  how  truly  extraordinary  is  it,  on  a  subject  of  such  deep 

and  vital  importance  to  society,  as  that  of  instruction,  so  little 

positive  evidence  is  given  or  required,  as  it  regards  the  ability 

of  those  who  are  to  officiate  as  instructers.     In  city,  town,  or 

hamlet,  the  instmcter  is  <  cynosure  of  neighbouring  eyes ; '  his 

scheme  of  teaching  includes  a  perfect  encyclopedia  of  the  arts 

and  sciences,  and  personating  in  his  individual  self,  le$  tnaUre$ 

of  Moliere's  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme,  he  proposes  to  teach 

U  IxUmj  U  Grec  et  la  PhUomphie,     Does  the  profession  of 

teaehing,  differing  from  all  others,  require  no  previous  initiation; 

or  is  it  demanded  of  the  teacher,  that  before  he  attempts  to 

trnpoH,  he  should  have  recwoed  instruction,  and  that  he  should 

understand  those  subjects  which  he  professes  to  teach  ?    But 

the  fact  is,  throughout  ^  our  merry  land,'  most  of  our  teachers 

proceed  as  the  Gil  Perez  of  Le  Sage ; — ^  U  entreprit  de  m' 

apprendre  lui  memo  a  lire,  ce  qui  ne  lui  fut  pas  moins  utile  q' 

a  moi ;  car  en  me  fesant  connoitre  roes  lettres,  il  se  remit  a 

la  lecture.' 

Is  not  the  inefficient  course  of  instruction,  or  to  speak  more 
correctly,  the  negative  result,  to  be  assigned  frequently  to 
causes  of  this  kind  ?  This  is  a  question,  which  comes  home  to 
the  business  and  bosoms  of  every  parent ;  and,  we  do  repeat  it, 
if  in  any  profession  assurance  ought  to  be  made  doubly  sure, 
<  that  the  probation  have  no  hinge  or  loop  to  hang  a  doubt  on,' 
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it  ii  in  the  qaalifioationa  of  the  teacher.    How,  the&i 
oome  to  pasty  while  in  othe&  profesMona  a  mediocrity  of  tal< 
it  by  no  means  uncommon,  in  that  of  teaching  the 
of  its  professors  should  be  of  the  most  humble  kind  ?  In  answer* 
tng  this  question,  we  think  we  may  assign  the  two  foUowii^ 
causes  ;  first,  the  little  inducement,  either  as  it  respects  honour 
or  emolument,  which  men  of  tolerable  attainments  have  to  adopt 
this  profession ;  and,  secondly,  most  of  those  who  are  qumlified 
for  the  duties,  propose  them  only  as  a  temporary  ezpedieot  for 
the  attainment  of  a  learned  profession.    Besides,  to  men  of 
aspiring  disposition,  what  inducements  can  be  held  forth  to  em- 
brace a  profession,  which,  sentimentally,  all  delight  to  hoDOur, 
but  which  truly  and  practically,  is  placed  upon  a  very  hemble 
foundation?  This  does  not  imply  a  fisiult  in  public  opinion  ;  for 
this  opinion,  like  the  physical  law  of  fluids,  indicates  by  a  scale 
of  just  gradations,  the  true  level  of  persons  and  things,     h  Im 
with  professions,  as  with  sects  ;  their  reputation  depends,  in  a 
great  measure,  upon  the  constituent  parts  which  go  to  make  op 
the  compound.     Apply  this  to  the  professions  of  medadne,  law, 
and  divinity,  and  it  will  be  found  correct.     In  fact,  the  dignity 
and  excellency  of  any  one  profession,  do  and  wiU  depend  upon 
the  dignity  and  excellency  of  the  maiority  of  those  persons,  of 
whom  the  profession  is  composed.    This  is  exemplified  in  the 
department  of  surgery.     It  is  little  better  than  a  century,  since 
the  barber  and  the  surgeon  were  identified  in  the  same  indi- 
Tidual,  and  the  physicians  of  Europe  peremptorily  refused  to 
grant  diplomas,  or  to  admit  mto  the  class  of  genlleraen  those 
who  devoted  themselves  to  chirurgical  science.     At  the  present 
day  baronets  and  knights  may  be  ^nd  in  the  ranks  of  suigeons. 
'Dionysius  is  at  Corinth,'  was  the  sneering  reply  of  ibo  L«ace* 
demonians  to  the  threats  of  Philip.    Milton,  panoplied  in  all 
the  learning  of  antiquity,  could  only  be  attacked,  in  what  his 
contemporaries  deemed  his  vulnerable  point.    Indeed  it  is  only 
the  other  day,  in  a  controversy  between  a  learned  professor  and 
a  noble  lord,  the  latter  being  discomfited  by  the  aigvments  of 
his  opponent,  in  order  to  turn  the  scale  of  victory,  was  obliged, 
like  another  Scipio,  to  carry  the  war  into  the  enemy's  couotiy, 
and  attack  htmyoctt  s<  orcw.     From  these  end  other  causes,  the 
ranks  of  teachers  are,  for  the  most  part,  filled  op  with  whst 
may  be  considered  humble  votaries  in  the  lists  of  letters ;  sad 
it  must  be  taken  for  granted,  that  he  who  can  enter  the  inner* 
most  part  of  the  temple  of  science,  will  not  be  content  to  be 
'e  proselyte  of  the  gate.' 
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Plan  of  instructum  adopted  in  the  8oM  CaroUna  Female  InsH- 
Hde. — 1.  By  the  term  edacation,  we  understand  a  systematic 
course  of  instruction,  calculated  to  form  an  early  habit  of  atten- 
tion, and  to  direct  curiomty  to  things  which  are  essentially 
^meftd;  taking  the  latter  term  in  its  widest  acceptation,  as  em- 
bracing all  knowledge,  connected  with  the  interest  and  happi- 
ness of  the  individual,  and  of  that  society  of  which  she  is  to 
form  a  part. 

S.  We  lay  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  <to,  as  other  things 
intrinsically  valuable,  is  obtained  by  the  simplest  means.  The 
mode  of  instruction  should,  in  all  cases,  be  adapted  to  the 
capacity  of  the  individual  receiving  it.  And,  to  effect  this,  the 
most  practical  plan  should  be  adopted,  for  awakening  the 
curiosity,  improving  the  memory,  and  exercising  the  tender 
reasoning  powers  of  the  child. 

5.  While  we  propose  to  ourselves  a  syslemy  we  must  take  care 
that  this  does  not  interfere  with  what  we  owe  to  the  different 
capacities  of  pupils,  taken  individually;  their  previous  advan- 
tages, powers  of  apprehension,  reasoning,  &c.  We  are  not, 
therefore,  to  adhere  to  an  a  priori  theory,  but  take  our  indica- 
tions empirically  from  the  nature  of  the  case. 

4.  We  are  decidedly  opposed  to  that  mode  of  instruction, 
which  gives  a  precocious  development  to  the  memory  at  the 
expense  of  the  judgment ;  and  conceive  thai  to  be  the  only 
efficient  plan,  which  makes  an  equal  demand  upon  the  memory 
end  understanding.  The  pupil  is  to  have  no  sinking  fund  of 
knowledge,  but  should  be  made  to  render  an  usurious  interert 
for  every  idea  which  is  acquired.  We  are  aware  of  the  trite 
flond  commonplace  remark,  as  it  regards  the  imbecility  of  the 
mind  of  a  child  ;  but  provided  the  thinking  powers  be  not  over- 
tasked, we  know  no  reason  why  habits  of  reflection  should  not 
be  inculcated,  even  in  the  child.  Every  day's  experience  will 
convince  us,  that  the  why  and  the  wherrforty  which  proceed  from 
lisping  infancy,  roust  originate  in  a  thinking  principle ;  and 
early  habits  of  reflection  invigorate  the  faculty  which  they  have 
a  tendency  to  expand. 

5.  Care  must  be  taken  to  avoid  every  thing  like  a  technical, 
unvaried  arrangement,  which  produces  upon  the  mind  the  same 
effiBct,  that  monotonous  sounds  do  upon  the  animal  spirits,  and 
tend  to  lull  the  judgment  asleep.  The  thrice-told  tale  may 
proceed  mechanically  from  the  speaker,  and  all  who  have  re- 
flected upon  this  subject,  must  be  aware  that  there  is  a  kind  of 
scholastic  rUualy  which  may  be  termed  the  language  of  the  lips. 
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equally  deceiving  to  teacher  and  pupil.     Routioe,  therefore, 
where  it  injures  the  process  of  thinkiog,  should,  at  tioiesy  be 
suspended.     On  this  occasion  the  mind  receives  a  coocussioa 
which  is  salutary.    The  rule  may  be  repeated,  and  well  repealed, 
without  the  scholar's  annexing  any  ideas  to  it ;  but  the  retuom  ^ 
the  rule  is  what,  on  all  occasions,*  should  be  required.      Tlie 
mind  of  the  scholar  must,  also,  occasionally,  be  made  to  take  a 
few  steps  backward,  in  order  to  spring  more  efiectually  forward. 
The  subject  matter  of  the  present  lesson  cannot  be  well  under- 
stood, if  the  part  has  not  been  well  digested.     It  is,  therelbre, 
absolutely  requisite,  that  the  teacher  have  recourse  to  frequent 
repetition,  judiciously  varied  ;  nothing  fixes  the  fact  so  perma* 
nently.     The  mind  must  not  be  suffered  passively  to  grope  its 
way  from  one  lesson  to  another,  only  intent  upon  the  present, 
and  never  reverting  to  the  past.     The  teacher  must  be  satisfied 
by  frequent  examinations,  that  the  scholar  has  retained  what  she 
has  gone  over,  and  has  formed  some  system  in  her  mind,  from 
her  past  readings.     Without  this,  the  scholar  may  have  gone 
'  through  and  through  her  book,'  and  not  retain  a  vestige  of 
what  she  has  studied. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  too,  that .  facts  are  the  materials  of 
knowledge,  or  rather  that  these  conatiiute  knowledge  ;  we  should, 
therefore,  direct  our  attention  to  things,  holding  words  as  mere 
indice8» 

6.  In  instruction,  the  simplest  principles  which  can  be  arrived 
at,  must  constitute  our  data.     That  one  added  to  one  makes  two^ 
is  the  basis  of  all  numerical  rules.     We,  therefore,  proceed 
from  that  which  we  know,  to  that  which  we  do  not  know  ;  pre- 
cisely as  in  ascending  a  ladder,  we  grasp  with  our  hands  those 
rounds  J  upon  which,  in  a  few  moments,  we  are  to  rest  oar  feet. 
The  mistake  of  most  teachers,  as  well  as  of  most  elementary 
works,  intended  for  instruction,  is — that  the  youthful  tyro  must 
go  along  with  them;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  they  are  to  go 
along  with  the  pupil  pas  a  pas.    Their  victories  are  all  done 
upon  paper,  not  in  the  field.     Instead  of  drawing  one  circum- 
vallation  after  another — taking  the  mind  by  regular  approaches, 
and  afterwards  keeping  up  the  line  of  communication,  they  are 
for  gaining  possession  of  it  by  a  cot^  de  main.     But  to  accom- 
plish the  former,  it  is  requisite  to  adapt  our  ideas  and  language 
to  those  of  the  child ;  to  enter  intimately  into  her  habits  of 
thinking  and  apprehending,  and  to  endeavour  to  trace  those 
associations,  which  the  infant  mind  weaves  at  the  most  tender 
age.    The  pupil  and  teacher  must  speak  one  language,  in  order 
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that  instruction  may  be  Buccessfiilly  imparted  and  received. 
Neither  is  the  latter  to  go  in  advance  of  the  former  ;  their 
pilgrimage  must  be  together  ;  and  so  far  from  aspiring  to  reach 
the  summit  by  a  few  vigorous  efforts,  they  must  be  content  to 
measure  their  joint  progress,  by  looking  back  to  the  level  from 
ifvhich  they  have  asoended.  It  is  thus,  under  the  benignant 
and  humanizing  care  of  the  teacher,  that  the  head  and  heart  of 
the  pupil  receive  that  direction,  which  influences  the  individual 
in  afler  life. 

7.  The  business  of  teaching  dots  not  consist  in  memorizing 
the  text,  or  in  giving  technically  the  answers  to  a  few  questions, 
appended  to  the  text- book.  This  intellectual  iire  et  carte  in  a 
few  weeks  becomes  so  easy. 

That  every  whipster  has  his  trade  by  heart. 

There  must  be  a  challenge  to  intellectual  skill,  in  which  the 
understanding  and  the  memory  are  equally  tasked.  If  scholars, 
when  they  take  their  respective  places  in  their  class,  Mike 
figures  cut  upon  a  dial  plate,'  anticipate  every  question  which 
shall  be  proposed,  responding  in  the  dull,  monotonous  chime  of 
a  cloisteral  recluse,  numbering  the  beads  of  her  rosary  ;  wherein 
consists  tfte  advantage  which  the  teacher  by  his  actual  presence 
affords,  over  what  can  be  derived  from  the  text-book  alone? 
An  academy  ought  to  be  a  literary  gymnasium,  in  which  the 
competitor,  even  if  she  fail  in  obtaining  victory,  is  intellectually 
strengthened  by  the  nature  of  the  contest  in  which  she  is  engaged. 
That  mental  collision,  which  gtVes  so  powerful  a  momentum  to 
civilized  society,  is  as  essential  in  a  school  for  children,  as  in  a 
school  for  adults.  It  is  by  this  means,  only,  that  enthusiasm  can 
be  awakened,^  and  the  love  of  literary  distinction  enkindled.t 
Without  these,  the  whole  process  is  dull,  heavy,  and  plodding, 
tending  to  injure  that  elasticity  and  spring  of  thought,  which  b 
the  very  germ  of  improvement,  and  to  break  down  the  sprightly 
and  imaginative  youth  into  a  mere  mannerist.;]; 

8.  It  will  constitute  a  primary  object  of  the  bislUtde  to  form 
such  a  subdivision,  in  the  order  of  studies,  that  there  will  be  a 

*  W©  cannot  bnt  qaestion  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  A  pure  enthusiasm 
springs  from  the  constitution  of  the  mind  iise^,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  subject 
contemplated,  or  the  interesting  matmer  in  which  it  is  presented.  Emulous 
feeling,  kindled  to  <  enthusiasm,^  we  should  dread  as  a  very  injurious  influence 
on  character.    Ed. 

t  Is  this  a  proper  motive  in  a  course  of  education  preparatory  to  the  duties 
of  female  life  ?    £d. 

X  Intereitmg  instruction  will  prevent  such  evils.    Ed. 

VOL.   III. NO.  X.  75 
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gradation  from  the  simplest  elementary  branches  to  the  higher 
departments  of  letters.  In  order  to  effect  this,  mere  subordina- 
tion is  insufficient ;  a  subordinate  class  must,  as  it  respects  the 
instruction  imparted,  be  immediately  preparatory  to  that  io 
advance  of  it.  The  translation  of  a  scholar  into  a  h^her  class, 
must  be  but  a  single  step  in  an  ascending  series. 

9.    The  teacher  and  pupU  must  understand  each  Mer. — The 
faculties  of  the  former  must  bend  and  mould  themselves  to  those 
of  the  latter.     It  is  not  the  extent  of  the  lesson,  but  the  under- 
standing  of  it,  which  is  the  material  point.     A  few  lines  well 
understood,  will   furnish  a  more  nourishing  and  invigorating 
aliment  to  the  mind,  than  a  whole  volume  dealt  out  by  avoirdu' 
pots  weight.    Overcome  the  vis  inertia  of  a  sluggish,  dull  intellect, 
in  this  way,  and  you  have  dene  every  thing.     On  this  occasion, 
the  teacher  is  not  to  despair,  if  he  do  not  at  once  succeed  ;  the 
fulcrum  is  to  be  applied  again  and  again.     If  after  much  labour 
on  his  part,  he  be  unsuccessful,  it  ought  to  awaken  him  to  sus- 
pect the  efficacy  of  the  means  which  he  adopts.     Perhaps  by 
attending  to  the  peculiar  habits  and  modes  of  thinking  of  his 
pupil,  he  may  succeed  better,  by  adopting  a  different  course. 
There  is  nothing  esoterical  in  all  this  :  the  teacher  must  love  his 
profession,  and  apply  all  the  energies  of  his  mind  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  objects,  which  ought  to  be  peculiarly  his. 


THE    NATURAL   SCIENCES. 

[The  following  thoughts  are  part  of  a  very  interesting 
communication  in  that  valuable  paper,  Walsh's  Gazette.  In 
transcribing  these  paragraphs,  we  shall  not,  we  hope,  be  under- 
stood as  advocating  the  scientific  part  of  education  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  literary.  We  copy  this  article  for  its  own 
merits,  which  our  readers  will  perceive  are  of  a  high  order,  as 
respects  both  matter  and  manner.] 

We  shall  here  ofier  a  few  reasons  for  considering  the  natural 
sciences  worthy  of  a  still  higher  rank  than  they  now  hold,  in 
every  complete  system  of  education.  It  has  always  appeared 
to  us  a  fallacious  opinion,  that  these  sciences  must  yield  in 
importance  to  intellectual  philosophy,  the.mathematics,  logic^ 
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8lc.  if  w«  take  for  our  standard  the  proportion  in  which  they 
respectively  exercise  the  higher  faculties  of  the  mind. 

In  the  first  place,  we  object  to  the  standard.  The  mere  cultiva- 
tion of  our  reasoning  powers  contributes  but  little  to  the  general 
improvement  or  happiness  of  mankind,  and  constitutes  a  small 
part  of  our  duty  to  ourselves  and  others.  The  associations 
^Krhich  80  invariably  give  a  direction  of  good  or  ill  to  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  should  never  be  disregarded.  Our  passions 
are  to  be  regulated — our  feelings  refined — our  moral  perception 
quickened,  and  rendered  absolute  and  superior  over  the  whole 
man.  Without  this,  the  highest  intellectual  strength,  original  or 
acquired,  is  the  most  injurious  and  unlovely  attribute  of  which 
our  nature  is  susceptible — hateful  just  in  proportion  to  its  vigour. 
It  is  the  blind  power  of  the  Cyclop,  vast  and  irresistible  in  his 
might,  capable  of  raising  mountains  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand, 
but  restrained  by  no  principle  from  dashing  them,  with  the 
malignity  of  a  destroying  angel,  upon  the  fairest  works  of 
man's  creation. 

But  we  do  not  leave  the  point  here.  The  natural  sciences 
do  furnish  a  most  useful  employment  to  the  reasoning  powers. 
They  are  removed  from  that  spirit  of  rivalry  and  bitterness  of 
envy,  so  often  attendant  upon  the  speculations  of  the  learned  ; 
they  lead  to  a  nice  observation  of  differences — a  close  inspec- 
tion of  slight  resemblances — a  caution  in  drawing  conclusions-— 
patience  in  investigation,  and  order  and  arrangement  in  all  our 
habits  of  thought  and  action.  These  advantages  can  never  be 
unimportant  to  rational  and  intelligent  beings  ;  and  we  know  not 
from  what  other  source  results  more  conducive  than  these  to 
the  great  interests  of  society,  can  well  be  derived.  We  do  not 
speak  of  the  gratification  of  that  curiosity  felt  by  the  savage,  to 
luiow  something  of  the  wonders  constantly  recurring  around 
him.  We  allude  to  that  higher  wish  to  understand  whatever 
is  connected  with  our  happiness,  and  so  connected  by  a  wise 
design  of  Providence,  as  to  make  that  happiness  dependent  upon 
our  own  exertion — at  once  an  incentive  and  reward  to  our 
labour.  We  speak  of  that  laudable  desire,  so  well  expressed 
by  Boccaccio,*  *  to  learn  the  reasons  of  things  and  the  causes 
of  the  same,  aa  hecomea  a  gentleman.^  This  effectually  destroys 
the  superstition  which  enchains  the  minds  of  the  ignorant  when 
they  look  upon  the  operations  of  nature  ;  this,  too,  places  new 
worlds  within  the  power  of  man,  and  while  it  affords  him  the 

*  DecameroD. 
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meami  of  gratifying  his  multiplied  wants,  causes  him  to  £od 
more  and  more  his  dependance  upon  others,  and  secures  to  Yuaa 
the  utmost  possible  benefit  to  be  derived  from  the  social  anion. 
And  what  can  the  largest  philosophy  offer  more  than  generally 
to  elevate  the  views  and  refine  the  character  of  all. 

Such  is  the  boundless  range  of  subjects  with  idiich   it  m 
necessary  for  a  well  informed  man  at  the  present  dmy  to  be 
acquainted,  that  particular  attention  should  be  directed  to  thoBB 
only  that  yield,  on  tbie  whole,  most  pleasure  and  profit  to  the 
individual,  and  at  the  same  time  enable  him  to  be  most  uaefbl  to 
his  fellow  men.     Yet  wide  and  unlimited  as  are  the  boundaries 
of  science,  our  studies  are  intimately  connected  with  each  other. 
'Etenim  omnes  artes  qu8B  ad  humanitatem  pertinent,  habent 
quoddam  commune  vinculum,  et  quasi  cognatione  qu&dam  inter 
se  continentur.'*    Not   that  there  is  any  similarity  between 
ethics,  logic,  the  languages,  Slc.  but  they  each  snd  all  poseeas 
their  secret  treasures  to  unfold  to  the  inquirer  ;  they  are  adapted 
to  the  mind  in  the  different  stages  of  its  advancement,  and  <ie- 
pendant  upon  one  another  in  regular  gradation  by  the  greater  or 
less  degree  of  application  necessary  to  their  complete  mastery. 

The  sciences  constitute  a  family  beautifully  united,  with  just 
enough  of  resemblance  in  the  general  outline  to  point  out  their 
connexion,  yet  infinitely  diversified  by  individual  peculiarities 
and  characteristic  differences.     If  the  attention  is  once  awak* 
ened  to  the  attraction  of  any  of  them,  it  is  awakened  never  to 
be  fully  satisfied.     An  endless  thirst  will  be  created,  an  intense 
and  active  curiosity  excited,  to  become  more  intimately  conver- 
sant with  every  member  possessing  marks,  however  remote,  of 
a  common  origin.     Nature,  in  her  thousand  forms  and  changes, 
but  all  of  them  forms  of  beauty  and  changes  of  loveliness,  be- 
comes the  inexhaustible  field  of  observation  and  study.    The 
man  whose  taste  has  been  thus  formed  and  chastened,  goes 
abroad  into  the  world  with  a  power  of  receiving  new  impressioBf 
from  all  around  him.    In  realizing  the  expressive  fable  of  Roman 
history,  he  finds  the  same  communicative  Egeria,  still  imparting 
in  her  solitary  places  those  lessons  of  wisdom  which  she  firat 
taught  to  the  founders  of  the  mightiest  empires  of  old.    A 
familiar  acquaintance  with  natural  science  has  given  him  as  it 
were  a  new  sense.    The  same  objects  may  indeed  meet  the  eye 
of  others — the  same  variety  of  hill  and  dale,  of  mountain  and 
wild-wood — but  their  inquiries  end  where  his  begin.    Tliey  may 

*  Cicero's  OratioD  for  the  poet  Archias. 
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experience  a  Bensation  of  delight — a  momentarj  lenMitioiiy 
which  cannot  be  again  excited  when  the  different  arrangement 
and  combinations  of  the  scene  have  lost  their  power  to  please ; 
but  there  are  other  beauties,  less  prominent  but  not  less  inter- 
esting, constantly  unfolding  themselves  to  him.  Not  an  insect 
borne  upon  the  slightest  breeze  of  summer,  not  a  leaf  waring 
ID  the  wind,  not  a  pebble  beneath  his  feet,  without  its  appro- 
priate lesson  of  instruction. 

•HefiDdf 
Tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  every  thing.' 

Inanimate  creation  speaks  a  language  more  powerful  than  the 
voice  of  words.  The  minute  and  the  vast  proclaim  one  creating 
energy.  The  same  Being  who  mingles  the  delicate  tints  in  the 
rose-bud  and  the  tulip,  or  spreads  the  light  down  on  the  butte^• 
fly's  wing,  retains  the  planets  in  their  orbits,  and  takes  up  the 
kites  as  a  very  little  thing. 

Physical  and  natural  sciences  are,  moreover,  of  peculiar 
utility,  firom  the  very  manner  in  which  they  must  be  investigated. 
They  can  only  be  pursued  with  success  by  a  patient  examina- 
tion of  facts ;  their  object  is  unalterable  truth,  to  be  derived 
from  accurate  deductions,  and  often  repeated  observations* 
The  opinions  of  men  derived  from  almost  every  other  source, 
change  with  the  fluctuations  of  time,  and  there  is  hardly  a  prin- 
ciple of  our  nature  which  may  not  be  disputed,  even  on  historic 
ground.  The  interests  of  men  and  of  nations,  which  are  deter- 
mined by  the  application  of  experience  to  given  circumstances, 
are,  and  must  be  regarded  in  different  lights,  as  those  circum- 
stances vary.  Every  thing  of  speculation  will  become  altered, 
as  the  relations  among  men,  dependant  upon  the  progress  of 
intellect,  are  themselves  altered.  But  in  regard  to  the  sciences 
of  which  we  now  speak,  thd  case  is  widely  different.  The  re- 
sults of  our  investigation  no  time  can  alter ;  their  application  to 
the  necessities  of  our  condition  will  be  the  same,  centuries  hence, 
as  at  the  present  moment.  To  understand  the  writings  of  an- 
tiquity, we  must  go  back  and  place  ourselves  in  the  very  circum- 
stances of  the  author  we  would  consult.  But  nature  ever  speaks 
the  same  intelligible  voice  of  instruction  ;  we  can  read  and 
understand  the  wide*spread  volume,  and  imbibe  the  feelings  of 
the  most  distant  age — ^we  can  extend  the  perusal  even  further 
than  did  those  sages  of  old,  who  taught  wisdom  while  walking 
in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  diversified  scenery. 

Not  the  least  of  the  beneficial  results  to  be  derived  firom  these 
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studies,  is  found  in  the  influence  which  they  eminently  pOBaoaa, 
to  counteract  the  direction  too  often  given  to  the  higher  facul- 
ties, by  other  pursuits.     The  contracting  tendency  of  legal  io- 
vestigations,  has  been  frequently  noticed.     Burke  speaks  of  it 
in  the  roost  decided  terms,  alluding  to  a  distinguished  contem- 
porary, in  his  speech  upon  American  taxation.     Very  similar, 
too,  was  the  opinion  of  Gibbon,  in  reference  to  the  mathenaatics. 
The  natural  sciences,  however,  yield  ideas  abundantly  propor- 
tionate to  the  increasing  strength  of  all  the  intellectual  powersw 
In  the  vast  chain  of  being,  whose  extremities  are  beyond  our 
reach,  extending  wherever  the  vital  principle  is  found,  in  earth, 
in  air,  and  ocean,  there  is  a  regular  gradation  from  the  imperfect 
discoveries  of  youth,  to  the  sublimest  attainments  of  matority. 
The  materials  hence  derived,  are  as  yet  almost  unknown,  and 
will  receive  no  sensible  diminution  when  every  law  regulating 
the  various  combinations  of  matter  shall  have  been  fully  estab- 
lished.    For  even  then,  countless  deductions  are  to  be  made 
from  a  complete  knowledge  of  form,  structures,  habitudes,  and 
uses  of  the   infinite  multitude  of  individuals,  in  the  animal, 
mineral,  and  vegetable  kingdoms.     Still  further,  this  constantly 
accumulating  mass  of  information,  is  all  to  be  brought  to  bear 
in  a  thousand  different  ways,  upon  the  purposes  of  life.     And 
should  such  a  period  ever  arise,  we  might  still  recur  hither  to 
exercise  our  best  feelings,  and  give  truth  and  purity  to  our 
thoughts.     This  consideration  is  of  much  importance  to  the 
writer.    Every  scholar  knows  how  much  of  the  pleasure  derived 
from  reading  Horace  or  Juvenal,  and  in  fact  any  of  the  older 
poets,  belongs  to  the  commentaries  and   illustrations  of  the 
monks  and  churchmen.      Some  local  peculiarity  impedes  our 
progress  in  every  line,  and  is  ever  referring  u»  to  the  notes  for 
an  explanation.     Allusions  to   every  thing  artificial  are  thus 
generally  unsafe.     Independent  of  the  fact  that  the  habits  and 
manners  of  nations  are  dissimilar,  there  will  always  be  important 
differences  in  this  respect,  in  the  same  nation,  at  different  times. 
Such  allusions  then  serve  to  give  a  direction  to  thought,  tbey 
circumscribe  the  mind  of  the  writer,  and  render  his  productions 
as  fluctuating  in  interest  as  the  objects  referred  to  ; — they  in  fact 
subject  them  to  the  same  stages  of  corruption,  mutation,  and 
decay.     The  writer  thus  prescribes  the  limits  to  his  own  fame ; 
he  raises  his  monument  upon  a  restless  quick-sand,  towards 
which  the  tide,  irregular  and  slow,  and  imperceptible  in  iiB 
approach,  is  constantly  moving  the  whole  mass  of  its  destroy- 
ing waves. 
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We  do  not  then  urge  the  study  of  natural  sciences,  as  afford- 
ing a  solace  to  disappointed  ambition,  or  a  resource  in  times  of 
difficulty  and  trial.  Nor  are  we  offering  inducements  to  an  idle 
and  vitiated  curiosity.  He  who  collects  and  arranges  his  tpeci' 
tnens  from  the  varipus  kingdoms  of  nature,  attracted  by  their 
beauty,  or  regularity  of  form  and  structure,  is  engaged  in  about 
as  profitable  and  noble  an  employment  as  the  busy  child,  when 
amusing  himself  with  his  gilded  and  glittering  toys.  The  taste 
of  such  a  one  suggests  the  complacent  pedantry  of  Lord  Her« 
bert  in  the  picture  galleries  of  Florence ;  and  you  look  upon  hia 
nice  obseryance  of  order  and  system,  his  neat  cabinet  and  accu-* 
rate  descriptions,  only  to  be  reminded  of  the  humorous  catalogue 
of  Rabelais,  or  the  antiquarian  riches  of  captain  Grose. 

It  was  no  such  trifling  purpose  as  thb  that  led  the  devoted 
followers  of  Linnaeus  to  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe. 
They  did  not  dare  the  dangers  of  the  trackless  ocean,  land 
upon  every  shore  and  island,  from»Greenland  to  South  Africa, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  seas,  influenced  by  such 
principles  of  action.  Something  more  than  mere  enthusiasm, 
too,  supported  them  amidst  the  changes  of  the  elements,— 
exposed  to  the  still  more  fearful  vicissitudes  of  the  untameable 
passions  of  every  race  of  men.  It  was  an  irresistible  thirst  for 
knowledge — the  knowledge  of  all  that  nature  has  not  absolutely 
sealed  up  from  our  view.  Unintimidated  in  their  noble  purpose, 
they  cheerfully  encountered  death  in  its  most  terrific  forms,  and 
we  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  seeking  out  their  sepulchres  in 
the  most  distant  regions,  and  applying  to  them  that  splendid 
fiction  of  the  Roman  law,  which  rendered  sacred  and  hallowed 
forever  the  resting  places  of  the  dead.  Grateful  for  their  high 
service  in  extending  the  dominions  of  science,  we  accord  to 
them  the  same  honour  and  triumph  anciently  given  to  those 
heroes  who  brought  new  nations  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
Republic.  We  need  not,  like  them,  devote  all  our  days  to  the 
subject,  but  we  ought  certainly  to  direct  hither  that  spirit  of 
determined  and  manly  inquiry  which  leads  us  to  leave  no 
department  unexplored,  never  resting  satisfied  till  we  have 
arrived  at  a  general  law  or  an  ultimate  fact.  In  so  doing  we 
cannot  fail  to  derive  a  benefit  equal,  at  least,  to  whatever  can 
be  obtained  from  any  other  source  of  information. 
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[From  a  pamphlet  compiled  from  the  Franklin  Magazine,  we 
are  enabled  to  present  to  our  readers  the  following  view  of  thi* 
respectable  and  useful  seminary,  which  has  taken  a  dislioguiflh- 
ed  place  among  the  practical  institutions  of  this  country.      Tbe 
methods  of  instruction  adopted  in  this  school  are  such,  we  be- 
lieve, as  to  merit  the  attentive  consideration  of  all  teachers  who 
may  have  opportunity  to  become  acquainted  with  them.     TTiey 
embrace  the  practical  facilities  of  modem  improvement,  along 
with  the  thorough  exactness  of  tuition  belonging  to  the  best  of 
the  higher  order  of  seminaries,  as  taught  on  long  established 
methods.     The  principal,  Mr.  Walter  R.  Johnson,  is  advantage- 
ously known  as  a  liberal  and  enlightened  advocate  of  improve- 
ment in  education*  ;  and  the  gentlemen  who  cooperate  with 
him  in  his  labours,  are  eminently  quaUfied  to  render  him  effi- 
cient aid  in  their  respective  departments.f] 

In  the  present  state  of  public  feeling  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion, no  apology  will  be  required  for  an  attempt  to  aid  its  ad- 
vancement. A  constantly  increasing  interest  in  the  subject, 
forbids  us  to  suppose  that  the  science  and  practice  of  instruc- 
tion, can  remain  stationary,  while  other  arts  and  sciences  are 
advancing.  Pursue  what  other  trade  or  profession  we  may, 
the  art  of  developing  mind  cannot  be  neglected.  We  owe  it  to 
conscience — to  patriotism — to  humanity — to  posterity,  that  the 
generation  now  rising  to  enjoy  the  blessings,  and  sustain  the 
responsibilities,  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should  not  be  left 
to  grope  in  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  and  thus  to  disgrace  the 
institutions  which  their  fathers  have  founded.  Indeed,  a  con- 
viction, that  all  the  substantial  interests  of  society  are  dependant 
on  the  diffusion  of  learning,  is  rapidly  pervading  every  class  of 
American  citizens. 

Aware  that  no  advantages  of  soil,  of  climate,  of  commercitl 
facilities,  of  wealth  acquired,  or  wealth  transmitted,  can  com- 
pensate for  a  deficiency  of  moral  and  intellectual  culture,  thej 
are,  with  different  degrees  of  zeal,  endeavouring  to  establidi 
and  improve  their  systems  of  universal  education.  The  indut- 
iriaua  are  sure  of  profit,  and  the  independent  of  pleasure,  from 

*  See  his  pamphlet  on  the  Improvement  of  Seminaries  of  Learning. 
t  See  Professor  Bolmar's  introductory  books  for  the  study  of  French,  men- 
tioned in  a  (brmer  number. — En. 
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the  same  source.  The  private  citizen  finds  his  highest  happi- 
ness in  refined  and  polished  society.  The  statesman  feeb  it  to 
be  his  greatest  glory  to  make  and  administer  laws  among  a 
people  of  whom  every  individual  can  appreciate  his  merits.  In 
such  a  community,  wealth  confers  no  privilege  but  that  of  being 
foremost  in  acts  of  beneficence,  and  poverty  will  neither  be 
ofiered  nor  received  as  an  apology  for  acts  of  knavery  and  du- 
plicity. 

Would  a  town,  city,  or  state,  possess  weight  in  the  scale  of 
public  estimation  ?  it  must  be  derived,  mainly,  from  the  spirit 
which  presides  over  public  instruction.  Wealth  cannot  pur- 
chase the  desired  influence.  Arrogant  pretensions  will  never 
be  long  accepted  in  place  of  reed  intellectual  worth. 

A  few  great  men,  may,  it  is  true,  do  much  towards  conferring 
respectability  on  their  state,  or  district ;  but  unless  they  move 
amidst  men  of  similar  character,  they  serve,  like  the  columns  at 
Persepolis,  only  to  make  the  surrounding  desolation  more  fright- 
ful. It  does  not  particularly  delight  the  eye  of  a  republican  to 
behold  a  few  pyramids  and  palaces,  amidst  a  million  of  hovels  ; 
and  how  can  it  be  more  consonant  with  his  feelings,  to  contem- 
plate ignorance,  vice,  and  wretchedness,  yielding  a  blind  hom- 
age to  that  greatness,  which,  perhaps,  becomes  apparent,  only 
by  a  comparison  with  what  is  absolutely  mean  and  diminutive. 

The  republic  claims  a  right  to  all  the  efiective  talent  which 
can  possibly  be  elicited,  from  among  every  class  of  her  sons, 
and  which  can  aid  to  sustain  the  dignity  and  consistency  of  her 
character. 

Nor  are  we  without  external  motives  for  maintaining  the  cause 
of  universal  education.  Distant  nations  look  to  America,  to  set 
the  example  of  abolishing  those  odious  Monopolies  in  learning, 
which  have  for  ages  closed  the  career  of  generous  competition 
against  ninety  nine  hundredths  of  mankind.  The  feudal  times 
saw  learning,  as  they  saw  wealth  and  titles,  entrenched  behind 
barriers  which  it  was  profanation  for  any  but  the  privileged 
orders  to  approach. 

To  impose  more  effectually  on  a  half  enlightened  age,  learn- 
ing assumed  her  costly  trappings,  her  pomp  and  circumstance, 
her  sounding  titles,  and  a  certain  supercilious  behaviour. 

The  scholastic  wisdom  of  those  times  consisted,  in  a  great 

measure,  of  a  kind  of  knowledge,  for  which  common  men  could 

have  no  manner  of  use,  and  which  was  often  but  a  mere  matter 

of  pride  to  iU  actual  possessor.     It  is  justly  expected  for  Ameri'- 
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CO,  that  shb  will  banish  the  childish  follies  of  learning,  and 
tain  only  its  wisdom  ;  that  keeping  pace  with  the  improTemente 
of  the  age,  she  will  apply  the  excellences  of  every  niiethody  tbe 
useful  parts  of  every  system,  in  the  construction  of  that  w^ick 
is  intended  to  diffuse  the  highest  degrees  of  usefulness  and  hap- 
piness. 

Leaving  the  politicians  to  wrangle  about  the  ^Aauriean  9g^ 
tern '  of  internal  policy,  we  may  venture  to  lay  down  some  prin- 
ciples for  the  formation  of  a  republican  9yslem  of  education^  sack 
as  reason  demands,  and  experience  has  already  justified.     On 
this  subject  we  may  reasonably  anticipate  that  the  nation  will 
form  but  one  party.     As  all  are  satisfied  that  republican  gov- 
ernment, is,  in  itself,  a  blessing  ;  and  not  only  abstractlj  good, 
bat  practically  better  than  any  of  the  forms  of  European  despot- 
ism, whether  absolute  or  limited  ;  so  all  should  unite  to  establisii 
and  foster  a  system  of  education,  consistent  with  the  character 
of  a  self-governed  people. 

Such  a  system  must  be  founded  on  the  principle  of  equal 
rights,  and  equal  obligations  ; — equal  rights  in  those  who  are 
to  be  educated,  and  equal  obligations  on  those  who  are  to  fur- 
nish the  pecuniary  means.  To  realize  this  principle  in  its  fiiU 
extent,  public  institutions,  adequate  to  the  wants  of  every  class 
in  society,  must  be  established  in  every  part  of  our  country. 

In  defect  of  such  institutions,  those  seminaries  which  are 
established  by  societies,  or  individuals,  ought  to  approach  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  character  of  public  schools,  both  in  the 
liberality  of  their  terms,  the  wide  extension  of  their  advantages, 
and  their  subjection  to  the  influence  of  public  opinion.    Differ- 
ences between  parents,  in  respect  to  fortune,  trade,  profession, 
religious  sect,  or  political  party,  ought  to  make  no  difierence 
in  the  kind  or  degree  of  eariy  instruction  offered  to  their  chil- 
dren.    Economy  of  time  and  money  is  a  primary  requisite  in 
every  system  of  education  intended  for  general  adoption.  Every 
device  which  can  aid  the  attainment  of  this  desirable  end,  muM 
therefore  be  introduced.     In  the  business  of  teaching,  the  great- 
est division  of  labour  which  is  consistent  with  strict  ecoDomy, 
ought  to  prevail.     To  promote  economy,  to  excite  emaJatioo, 
to  give  each  student  an  opportunity  to  compare  himself  with 
many  others,  and  by  a  strict  classification  according  to  advance- 
ment, to  prevent  the  retardation  of  one,  through  the  dulness  of 
another,  a  school  must  be  more  numerous  than  could  be  con- 
veniently instructed  by  a  single  individual,  and  must  be  prorid. 
ed  with  a  greater  or  less  number  of  teachers,  according  to  the 
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greater  or  less  number  of  branches  to  be  embraced,  and  to  the 
liigher  or  lower  rank  which  it  is  to  hold  in  the  scale  of  instita- 
tions.  The  greatest  practical  subdivision  of  classes  is  desira- 
ble. Its  methods  of  instructing  and  governing  ought  to  em- 
brace whatever  is  most  efficient  and  useful  in  all  the  systems  of 
education  which  have  been  promulgated.  Self  improvement  by 
active  exertion  is  ever  to  be  preferred  to  the  passive  reception 
of  knowledge  from  others.  Hence  the  strongest  incitements  to 
voiMniartf  study  should  be  offered  to  the  students. 

The  foregoing  are  a  few  of  the  leading  maxims  which  were 
followed  in  the  formation  of  an  institution  connected  with  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  give  hereaAer 
a  rather  more  detailed  account,  than  has  yet  appeared. 

The  following  remarks  extracted  from  an  address  of  the 
committee  of  instruction,  published  at  the  time  of  opening  the 
establishment,  further  illustrate  its  design. 

'  In  forming  this  school,  it  was  the  aim  of  the  board,  to  give 
to  the  sons  of  tradesmen,  and  other  citizens  in  moderate  cir- 
cumstances, the  same    advifntages  of  education,   which   have 
heretofore  been  almost  exclusively  enjoyed  by  the  children  of 
the  rich.     In  this  country,  where  permanent  distinctions  of  rank 
are  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  our  republican  institutions,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell,  from  the  situation  of  the  parent,  what  may 
be  the  destiny  of  the  child,     llie  board  have  therefore  selected 
a  course  of  studies,  such  as  experience  has  proved  to  be  the 
most  useful  for  the  advancement  of  the  pupil  in  future  life,  and 
,   such  as  is  universally  selected  by  the  enlightened  parent,  whose 
wealth  enables  him  to  make  a  choice  for  his  son.     Against  the 
adoption  of  such  a  system,  the  only  rational  objection  that  can 
be  urged,  is  the  expense  of  time  and  money  which  it  generally 
involves.     But  the  modern  improvements  in  education,  and  par- 
ticulaHy  the  plan  of  monitorial  or  mutual  instruction  which  is 
introduced  into  the  High  School,  have  nearly  removed  these 
difficulties.' 

It  is  proposed  to  give,  in  a  few  essays,  an  exposition,  as  brief 
as  the  subject  will  admit,  of  the  course  of  study,  system  of  in- 
struction, practical  results  of  the  diflferent  methods  of  teaching, 
and  of  such  other  points  as  have  constituted  the  subjects  of 
frequent  inquiry  with  those  persons  who  have  applied  for  infor- 
mation respecting  the  institution  above  mentioned. 

The  prineipUs  which  ought  to  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  practi- 
cal, republican  system  of  education,  combining  useful  with  lib- 
eral pursuits,  have  already  been  stated.    Before  proceeding  to 
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give  an  account  of  the  school  in  the  establishment  and  mana^- 
ment  of  which  these  principles  have  been  extmpiyiedy  it  maj  not 
be  improper  briefly  to  exhibit  the  views  and  pnrposes  of  the  io- 
stitution,  of  which  this  school  is  a  department. 

The  society  bearing  the  name  of  the  <  Franklin  Institate,'  was 
established  <  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  the  mechanic  arts, 
and  of  improving  the  candiiwnj  dunrader^  and  praspecta  of  the 
industrious  class  of  society  by  whom  they  are  exercised.* 

The  first  attempt  to  establish  a  society  for  this  purpose  was 
made  in  November,  1822,  but  without  success.  In  Deceonber, 
1923 J  a  meeting  of  a  few  gentlemen  was  held,  and  in  February, 
1824,  a  pubHc  meeting  was  called  for  the  same  object  At' the 
latter^  the  constitution  was  adopted.  The  first  step  taken  bj 
the  society,  towards  accomplishing  its  purposes,  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  lectures.  These  were  commenced  in  April  subse- 
quent to  the  organization  of  the  society,  were  mtscellaneoos  in 
their  subjects,  and  were,  at  first,  voluntary  and  gratuitous.  Ehir- 
ing  the  winter  of  1 824,  regular  professors  of  natural  philoeopfaj, 
of  chemistry,  and  of  architecture,  delivered  courses  of  lectures 
on  their  respective  subjects.  A  school  for  drawing,  and  anoth* 
er  for  mathematics,  were  opened  for  two  quarters  during  Ibe 
same  season.  In  November,  1825,  the  means  of  instruction 
were  still  further  increased,  by  the  addition  of  a  course  of  lec- 
tures on  natural  history. 

Such  were  the  advantages  for  instruction  afibrded  by  tbe 
Franklin  Institute,  previously  to  the  1st  of  January,  1826,  at 
which  time  the  Franklin  Journal  was  established.  The  value 
of  this  vehicle  of  information  to  the  adult  mechanic,  ia  sufficient^ 
ly  obvious  ;  and  the  extensive  circulation  which  k  has  attained, 
evinces  that  its  importance  is  felt  and  acknowledged.  So  far 
as  the  instruction  of  men  was  to  be  eflTected,  the  Institute  bad 
not  left  scarcely  anything  to  be  desired  ;  but  the  ^  condUum^ 
characUr,  and  prospects '  of  the  industrious  classes  of  society, 
roust  be  still  far  from  enviable,  if  they  were  leA  without  the 
means  of  accomplishing  what  is  dearest  to  every  intelligent  pa- 
rent's heaK,  the  early  and  thorough  education  of  his  children. 
This  end  can  be  but  partially  and  imperfectly  attained  by  lec- 
tures. The  latter  may,  in  certain  branches,  be  rendered  highly 
useful  as  subsidiaries^  but  as  subsiUtdes  for  lessons,  for  duty,  re- 
citations, examinations,  and  that  system  of  responsibilities  by 
which  the  talents  of  the  teacher  are  made  to  act  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil,  they  are  nearly  powerless.  Aware  of  this  fact,  and 
sensible  of  the  paramount  importance  of  youthfiil  education, 
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some  of  the  leading  members  of  the  Institute  early  expressed  a 
desire,  that  a  school  should  be  established  for  imparting  instruc- 
tion in  the  various  branches  of  an  elementary  and  useful  edli- 
cation.  The  execution  of  this  design  was  unavoidably  delayed 
longer  than  that  of  the  other  plans  of  instruction,  partly  by  the 
want  of  proper  accommodations,  and  partly  by  the  necessity  of 
more  maturely  digesting  the  details  of  the  system.  On  the 
completion  of  the  Society's  Hall  in  the  summer  of  1826,  the 
former  of  these  obstacles  was  removed,  and  the  timely  exertions 
of  the  committee  of  instruction,  surmounted  the  latter.  A  few 
hundred  dollars  were  collected  by  subscription,  to  provide  the 
necessary  furniture,  and  the  school  went  into  operation  on  the 
4th  of  September,  1836. 

It  may  be  proper  here  to  remark,  that  in  addition  to  its  in- 
fluence in  improving  the  ^  condition  and  prospects '  of  the  in- 
dustrious classes  of  society,  by  its  lectures,  its  Journal,  and  its 
schools,  the  Institute  has,  since  1824,  held  annual  exhibitions  of 
manufactures,  to  which  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  have 
been  invited  to  send  the  products  of  their  skill  and  ingenuity, 
and  have  been  severally  rewarded  according  to  the  decision  of 
able  and  impartial  tribunals.  All  these  objects  have  been  prose- 
cuted simultaneously,  and  without  any  improper  interference  of 
one  with  another.  The  mathematical  school  was  the  least  nu- 
merously attended  ;  and  since  the  establishment  of  the  High 
School,  its  purposes  are  so  fully  answered  there,  that  its  con- 
tinuance has  not  been  deemed  necessary. 

Though  avowedly  estd>li8hed  for  the  promotion  of  certain  in- 
terests, this  society  is  by  no  means  narrow  and  exclusive  in  its 
spirit.  It  does  not  consist  entirely  of  mechanics.  Many  citi- 
zens in  various  walks  of  life,  have  enrolled  themselves  among 
its  members,  from  a  thorough  conviction  of  its  usefulness,  and 
from  a  hearty  concurrence  in  its  design  of  promoting  the  diffu- 
sion of  useful  knowledge,  and  the  advancement  of  the  mechanic 
arts. 

Among  the  subscribers  to  the  Journal,  anB  to  the  courses  of 
lectures,  no  less  than  on  the  registers  of  the  schools,  will  be 
found  the  names  of  many  of  our  most  wealthy  and  respectable 
citizens.  The  large  and  liberal  views  of  the  philosopher  whose 
name  the  society  has  adopted,  are  happily  exemplified,  both  in 
the  nature  of  its  exertions,  and  in  the  spirit  with  which  they  are 
prosecuted.  Franklin  never  forgot  the  intellectual  and  moral 
part  of  human  nature,  while  pursuing  those  studies  which  per- 
tain to  the  physical  world.     The  friend,  alike  of  learning,  of 
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libMtX)  and  of  the  arU|  h^  •adeavoured  to  bring  into  harmoDi* 
oos  intercourse  the  different  orders  of  society  ;  and  he  doublle— 
foil  that  the  most  effectual  mode  of  attaining  his  purpose,  was 
to  unite  their  efibrts  during  the  period  of  earlj  education. 
Hence  his  seal  in  the  cause  of  pubHe  institutions  for  education. 
Hence  his  donations  for  the  bestowment  of  premiums  on  men- 
torious  scholars  i  and  hence  his  exertions  for  the  formation  of 
literary  societies  among  the  young,  to  facilitate  the  interchange 
of  thought,  and  the  early  development  of  merit,  in  every  rank. 

Under  those  happy  political  institutions  which  Franklin  and 
his  compatriots  have  transmitted  to  the  present  generation,  it  is 
in  vain  to  think  of  limiting  the  ambition  of  youth  to  those  pre- 
cise objects  which  their  fathers  have  pursued.  The  vigorous 
mind  and  elastic  spirits  of  the  young  AmericoHy  are  constantly 
prompting  him  to  new  enterprises,  to  fresh  pursuits,  and  to  high- 
er objects  of  ambition.  The  character  of  the  society  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  spirit  of  the  American  community. 

It  may  readily  be  inferred  from  the  slight  sketch  above  giv- 
en, of  the  Franklin  Institute,  how  far  its  operations  have  tended 
to  promote  the  true  interests  of  society  ;  and  from  the  folkiwii^ 
delineation  of  the  course  of  study  pursued  in  the  High  School 
department,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  respecting  its  adaptation 
to  advance  the  same  interests,  to  forward  the  general  purposes 
of  the  Institute,  and  to  realize  the  wishes  of  Franklin,  and  other 
patrons  of  learning  and  the  useful  arts. 

The  annual  payment  of  three  dollars  is  the  only  pecooiary 
consideration  required  to  constitute  a  member  of  the  society, 
with  the  right  of  voting  at  elections,  and  of  attending  all  its 
public  lectures,  and  exhibitions  of  manufactures. 

Apprentices  and  other  lads  are  allowed  to  attend  all  the  lec- 
tures of  a  season,  by  the  payment  of  one  dollar  each.  Tickets 
for  ladies  are  issued  at  the  price  of  two  dollars  each. 

The  annual  subscription  to  the  Journal  iafioe  dollars. 

The  fee  for  instruction  in  the  drawing  school  is  four  doUan 
per  quarter* 

In  the  High  School  the  price  for  all  branches  is  seven  dollars 
per  quarter. 

Hie  above  charges  have  hitherto  been  found  adequate  to  ob* 
tain  distinguished  talents  for  the  service  of  the  society,  and 
should  the  public  continue  duly  to  appreciate  and  reward  the 
efforts  which  are  here  made  to  render  knowledge  accessible  to 
all  classes,  little  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  Uie  same  taleots 
may  still  be  retained  for  similar  purposes. 
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Observations  on  the  estahliskmeni  and  Erection  of  Irfani  Schaais  ; 
being  the  substance  of  a  Lectwre  delivered  at  the  Royal  htstituHomy 
May  J  1826.  By  the  Rev.  Charles  Majo,  LL.  D.  Fellow  of 
St.  Johns  College,  Oxford.     London.     1827.     8yo.  pp.24. 

The  increase  of  infant  schools,  since  their  commencement  in 
1819,  has  been  so  great,  and  their  success  so  perfect,  that  their 
practicability  or  their  usefulness  is  no  longer  problematical. 
They  are  already  classed  among  the  improvements  of  the  a^e, 
and  make  a  new  era  in  the  history  of  education.    Men  of  the 
highest  attainments,  and  sustaining,  with  distinguished  honoar, 
the  first  and  best  offices  of  responsibility,  are  giving  them  their 
patronage,  in  various  forms  of  encouragement.     Among  those 
whose  names  are  already  identified  with  the  interests  of  im- 
provement, is  the  distinguished  Henry  Brougham,  whose  talents 
and  philanthropy,  claim  the  higher  admiration,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  being  exerted  in  the  establishment  of  infant  schools. 
By  his  agency,  and  that  of  others  imbued  with  the  same  spirit^ 
more  than  two  hundred  of  these  schools  have  been  opened  ia 
England  ;  and  their  number  is  still  increasing.     Within  the  last 
two  years,  they  have  been  introduced  into  this  country.     In 
Philadelphia,  there  are  now  three  schools  of  this  character  in 
successful  operation — two  in  New- York — in  Boston,  two  haFe 
been  opened  within  the  last  three  months — and  others,  in  many 
of  our  towns  and  cities.     In  all,  the  happiest  results  have  been 
developed.     Enough  has  been  done  to  suggest  the  highest  an- 
ticipations. 

In  the  pamphlet  above  named,  the  writer  takes  a  clear  and 
rational  view  of  the  necessity  y  the  practicability^  the  processes,  and 
purposes  of  these  institutions.  Some  of  these  views,  attended 
by  remarks,  we  propose  to  introduce  into  this  article  ;-— com- 
mencing with  the  first  paragraph  of  his  observations. 

'  An  Infant  school,  assembled  in  an  airy  and  commodious  apart- 
ment, provided  with  pleasing  materials  of  instruction,  and  under 
the  able  superintendence  of  a  kind  and  judicious  master,  presents 
a  scene,  which  can  scarcely  fail  to  interest  and  delight  the  visiter. 
But  duly  to  appreciate  the  blessings  it  conveys,  he  should  be  able 
to  compare  the  happy,  docile,  affectionate  infants  with  the  quar- 
relsome little  beings  which  throng  the  courts  and  alleys  of  a 
densely  populated  city.    It  is  delightful  to  view  the  remedial  pro- 
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oess  in  operation ;  bat  to  ascertain  its  value  we  must  acquaint 
ourselves  with  the  virulence  and  inveteracy  of  the  disease. 

*  Let  the  benevolent  inquirer  into  the  condition  of  the  poor  vsit 
those  quarters  where  it  assumes  its  ordinary  features : — ^in  what 
state  will  he  find  the  children  ! — ^The  parents  too  busily  engaged 
in  their  laborious  avocations,  to  tend  them,  during  the  day,  suflfer 
them  to  wander  through  the  street,  exposed  to  all  the  danger  of  a 
crowded  city,  and  instructed  by  the  older  children  in  the  arts  of 
pilfering  and  gambling,  and  in  all  the  demoralizing  practices  of 
low-bred  idleness ; — Or,  if  confined  within  the  precincts  of  their 
wretched  dwellings,  they  must  be  consigned  to  the  care  of  an 
elder  sister,  (whose  tender  age  rather  demands  protection,)  who, 
untrained  to  patient  forbearance,  and  incapable  of  prudently  exer- 
cising authority,  now  vents  ill  temper  in  blows,  that  irritate  with- 
out subduing,  now  stimulates,  by  ill  timed  indulgence,  the  per- 
verseness  which  she  vainly  tries  to  soothe.  Meanwhile,  to  no 
one  is  instruction  given ;  and  the  very  advantages  which  benevo* 
lent  institutions  have  provided  for  the  elder  children  are  frequently 
lost  to  them,  through  the  necessity  of  their  watching  over  the 
younger.  Thus,  in  the  ill  arranged  machinery  of  their  domestic 
life,  wheel  impedes  wheel,  and  defects  in  one  part  waste  the  pow- 
er, which  would  have  set  another  in  motion.  Were  an  infants' 
school  to  offer  its  timely  aid,  the  mother,  liberated  from  that 
charge  with  which  she  encumbers  the  elder  child  without  alto- 
gether relieving  herself,  might  pursue  domestic  employments 
without  interruption,  or  ^o  out  to  labour  without  anxiety ;  the 
'  elder  children  might  avail  themselves  of  the  advantages  of  the 
primary  schools ;  and  the  younger  ones  be  sheltered,  instructed^ 
and  delighted,  in  the  public  Nursery.  - 

.'  If  the  influence  of  our  primary  schools  is  but  too  often  ine^ 
fectual  for  moral  and  religious  culture,  may  it  not  be  attributed, 
in  part,  to  the  long  preoccupation  of  the  field  of  contest  ?  The 
correction  of  bad  habits  is  proverbially  more  difficult  than  the  for- 
mation of  good  ones ;  the  eradication  of  vicious  propensities  in- 
finitely more  arduous  than  the  implanting  of  right  dispositions. 
But  the  power  of  evil  has  for  years  been  gathering  strength,  b&> 
fore  ordinary  means  of  poblie  education  are  directed  against  it. 
Yet,  surely,  the  Serpents  that  invade  the  cradle  of  infancy  are  as 
formidable  as  the  Hydra  that  attacks  the  manhood  of  life.  Let 
charity  commence  its  Herculean  toils  at  an  earlier  period ;  then 
will  its  first  victories  be  its  best  omen  of  future  triumphs.  Benevo- 
lence has  long  appreciated  the  value  of  that  field  which  the  ehUd' 
hood  of  the  poor  has  opened  to  its  cultivation  ;  infancy  is  a  rich 
but  unclaimed  waste  :  it  is  a  soil  capable,  when  watered  with  the 
dews  of  heaven  as  well  as  cultivated  by  the  hand  of  man,  of  pro- 
ducing the  fairest  blossoms,  and  bearing  the  richest  fruits.  If  he 
who  causes  two  blades  of  grass  to  grow,  where  only  one  has  grown 
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before,  has  been  thought  worthy  the  patriot  name,  with  what  tkle 
shall  he  be  honoured  under  whose  hand,  not  unblest,  the  wilder- 
ness of  the  infant  mind  is  made  to  blossom  as  the  rose  ;  and  these, 
the  waste  places  of  human  life,  to  bloom  with  moral  beauty,  and 
teem  with  moral  fragrance.  The  christian  philanthropist  has  no 
need  to  lament  that  the  yictories  of  his  predecessors  have  left  him 
no  room  for  triumph ;  here  opens  to  him  a  fair  and  fertile  world, 
and  a  crown  that  fadeth  not  away  is  the  guerdon  of  tAejSffJkt.' 

These  thoughts,  so  beautifully  expressed,  place  infant  schools 
in  their  proper  light  to  the  public  observation.  The  real  cir- 
cumstances of  the  poor — we  might  add  of  parental  instruction 
and  discipline  among  the  rich — need  only  to  be  fairly  and  fiiUy 
exposed,  to  suggest  the  necessity  of  their  improvement,  ele- 
mentary instruction  would  then  assume  a  more  rational  and 
moral  character/ 

AAer  a  refutation  of  objections  to  infant  schools — that  '  their 
influence  in  the  formation  of  character  is  but  transient ' — that 
they  *  oppose  the  order  of  nature,  which  assigns  to  the  mother 
the  first  instruction  and  care  of  her  child  '^-that  ^  the  separation 
of  mother  and  child  is  likely  to  diminish  parental  tenderness  and 
filial  afiection ' — that  they  <  will  injure  the  health  of  the  chil- 
dren ' — and  that  '  the  absence  of  the  children  is  the  removal  of 
a  useful  restraint  on  the  conduct  of  the  parents ' — Dr.  Mayo  pro- 
ceeds to  their  objects  and  processes  ; — 

*An  infants^  school  then  must  be  (tn  institution  essentially  mar' 
a/;  that  is,  it  must  seek  moral  ends  by  moral  means.  Its  firet  aim 
must  be  the  development  of  moral  and  religious  sentiments,  and 
the  inculcating  of  the  elementary  truths  of  religion.  The  means 
which  it  employs  are  the  influence  of  the  master  grounded  on  the 
afiections  and  esteem  of  the  children,  and  the  mutual  sjrmpathy 
of  the  children  themselves.  Subordinate  to  this  moral  end,  is  the 
development  of  the  intellectual  faculties  and  the  imparting  of  use- 
fiil  knowledge;  and  lastly  the  improvement  of  the /^Aystco/potcwrs, 
and  the  bodily  health  follow  in  the  train  of  other  advantages. 
Wheresoever  the  moral  end  is  not  regarded  as  the  primary  object, 
wherever  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  practictUly  made  of  the 
first  consequenccy  there  a  Jundamenicd  deflection  from  its  principles 
has  appeared.  Wheresoever  reliance  %s  placea  on  other  human 
meoM  than  the  moral  irdluence  of  (he  master  on  the  MMrtn^  ani 
the  moral  u^iuence  <f  the  children  on  each  other y  there  the  it^ants* 
school  system  is  abandoned.^ 

The  author  continues  : — 

*  Let,  then,  the  friends  of  infancy  clearly  define  to'  their  own 
minds  the  object  they  have  in  view.     If  it  be  to  provide  comforta* 
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ble  shelter  to  the  children,  and  thus  relieve  their  parents  from  a 
heavy  burden  and  incumbrance ;  then  may  they  content  them- 
selves with  procuring  a  spacious  apartment,  an  ample  play-ground, 
a  few  pictures  to  amuse  the  mind,  and  a  few  swings,  and  so  forth, 
to  exercise  the  body.  Any  cheerful,  good-tempered,  and,  if  I  may 
be  allowed  the  term,  motherly  female,  may  be  appointed  to  pre- 
side ;  and  thus  will  their  benevolence  have  provided,  if  not  an  in- 
fant's school,  a  refuge  for  infants. 

*  If,  in  addition  to  this,  they  would  cultivate  upright  principles 
and  kindly  feelings,  and  a  general  respect  for  religion,  such  as  in 
afler  life  may  restrain  from  wickedness  or  barbarity,  then  must 
they  engage  a  person  capable  of  exercising  a  gentle  but  powerful 
influence  over  the  character  of  children,  vigilant  to  observe  each 
moral  trait,  and  judicious  in  availing  himself  of  each  little  incident 
or  casual  remark. 

'  If  higher  still  their  object — to  rest  these  principles  on  a  surer 
basis,  to  sustain  them  with  purer  motives^  ^nd  to  animate  them  by 
loftier  hopes ;  if  it  be  their  aim  to  kindle  gratitude  to  God,  and 
love  to  the  Redeemer,  and  to  throw  the  purifying  and  soflening 
influence  of  christian  sentiment  over  the  heart ;  then  must  they 
seek,  and  diligently  seek,  for  one  who,  deeply  imbued  with  Chris- 
tian affections,  and  feeling  alive  to  the  importance  of  his  work, 
will  zealously  devote  himself  to  this  interesting  and  important 
avocation.' 

It  is  only  in  the  latter  of  these  forms,  that  the  infant  system 
of  instruction  can  fully  accomplish  its  purposes^  and  shed  its 
redeeming  influence  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  infancy.  Liow 
and  exclusive  aims  can  only  produce  partial  results.  The  forma- 
tion of  character, — the  great  purpose  of  all  education, — is  too 
sacred  a  thing  to  be  committed  to  the  ignorant  and  unskilful. 
The  formation  of  mind  and  heart  demands  the  power  and  skill 
of  intelligence  and  sympathy.  To  fill  the  young  mind  with 
accurate  and  rational  ideas — the  imagination  with  happy  and 
holy  forms — tho  heart  with  pure  and  generous  feelings — to  form 
and  moralize  the  associations — to  take  the  physical  being — the 
infant — and  bring  out  in  all  their  prominence,  symmetry,  and 
beauty,  the  internal  features  of  its  nature,  and  make  it  an 
intellectual  and  moral  being,  is  a  task  worthy  the  sublimest 
intelligence — demanding  the  possession  of  the  purest  and  fullest 
resources — a  knowledge  of  the  whole  infant  being. 

On  this  point,  we  apprehend,  vague  and  incorrect  notions  too 
often  are  entertained — notions  which  have  their  origin  in  a  low 
and  mistaken  estimate  of  education— its  means  and  purposes. 
Infant  education,  particularly,  is  exposed  to  general  misappre- 
hension. 
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The  mmplUnfy  of  the  apparatus  and  wstruction  essenfial  to  the 
successfu)  operation  of  iofant  schools  often  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  possess  but  little  power.     They  are  so  unas- 
suming in  their  character,  their  results  are  so  imperceptible  aiMl 
remote,  that  they  are  liable  to  be  classed  among  the  little  things 
of  the  day.     The  same  error  which  pervades  the  judgment  on 
other  subjects  finds  its  way  into  this.    Immediate,  obvious,  large 
results  are  anticipated.     The  simple  and  the  gradual  processes 
of  nature,  are  unheeded  in  the  search  for  the  imposing,  com— 
plex,  and  rapid  operations  of  art     There  is  much  perversion 
of  judgment  in  this.     Where  there  is  no  formal  exhibition,  no 
complex  system  of  operation,  no  ostentatious  display,  there,  it 
is  too   often  thought,  can  be  no  advancement,  no  valuable 
rjBsuhs.     This  unfortunate  association  is  an  obstacle  in  the  way 
of  introducing  a  rational  system  of  infant  instruction  to  public 
acceptance.     It  will  prejudge  a  system  of  this  kind.     Without 
the  favourite  mechanism,  formal  recitation,  words  without  ideas, 
the  inference  will  be,  that  little  or  nothing  is  done. 

But  the  object  of  education,  infant  as  well  as  adult,  is  but 
partially  obtained,  by  imparting  a  facility  and  correctness  in 
the  utterance  of  letters  and  words.  It  aims  at  this,  it  is  true  ; 
but  it  aims  likewise  at  something  more.  B9  purpose  is  to  form 
minct,  hearty  character  :  to  make  its  subjects  mae,  and  happy^  and 
to  make  them  so  by  a  simple^  natural^  and  rational  process.  It  does 
not  anticipate  nature.  It  does  not  look  for  a  premature  develop- 
ment of  results  and  of  character.  As  in  the  physical  world,  these 
are  produced  by  gradual  and  almost  imperceptible  advances,  so 
should  they  be  in  the  moral  and  intellectual.  Throw  around  the 
young  mind  the  influence  of  an  intellectual  atmosphere — around 
the  young  heart,  a  moral  one  ;  and  they  will  inhale  its  spirit. 
The  education  of  influences  will  achieve  their  advancement. 
Their  characters  will  be  moulded  by  them.  They  will  become 
what  these  influences,  operating  upon  their  minds  and  feelings, 
shall  make  them ;  and  the  great  purpose  of  the  instructor  should 
be  to  arrange  these  influences,  and  modify  and  direct,  with  the 
skill  of  a  master,  these  efiects  upon  the  subjects  of  hb  charge, 
and  impart  to  them  energy  and  life. 

We  give  one  more  extract  from  the  pamphlet  :— 

'  Let  us  suppose  a  suitable  building  and  play-ground  provided, 
and  a  competent  person  appointed  to  carry  on  the  work  of  educa- 
tion. Let  us  suppose  the  district  visited,  the  people  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood made  acquainted  with  the  advantages  offered  to  their 
little  ones,  and  invited  to  bring  them  clean,  at  least,  and  tidy,  if 
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possible,  to  the  school.  What  a  group  of  disorderly,  untrained 
beings !  How  shall  the  master  reduce  this  moral  chaos  to  order  ? 
Hou)  shall  he  draw  forth  the  light  of  intelligence  firom  under  the 
covering  of  ignorance  and  mental  inactivity  ?  Has  first  ste^  must 
be  to  win  the  obedience  of  the  children,  but  through  their  will, 
and  not  against  it;  for  this  purpose  he  must  avail  himself  of  the 
power  of  sympathy,  which  incites  to  imitation.  Whatever  he 
wishes  the  children  to  do,  he  must  commence  by  doing  himself, 
throwing  a  cheerful  kind-hearted  animation  into  every  act ;  atten- 
tion is  soon  caught ;  the  most  lively  of  the  little  group  almost 
involuntarily  copies  the  teacher's  gestures,  or  repeats  his  words, 
another  and  another  fall  in,  till  the  whole  school  are  in  motion,  or 
in  chorus;  and  the  work  is  begun.  The  great  art  of  the  teacher 
throughout  the  whole  plan  is  to  lead,  rather  than  drive;  a  few 
children  more  susceptible  than  the  others  soon  catch  the  tone  he 
wishes  to  communicate,  and  a  moral  as  well  as  a  physical  mo- 
mentum is  given  to  the  school.  Thus,  when  the  teacher  has 
gained  some  influence  over  the  children  by  leading  their  several 
exercises,  they  naturally  look  up  to  him  for  encouragement,  and 
are  delighted  with  his  affectionate  commendations.  Should  he 
hear  an  oath  or  indecent  expression,  he  gives  signs  of  being 
grieved  and  shocked ;  and  the  little  offender,  who  has  sinned 
without  knowledge,  is,  without  knowledge,  but  merely  through 
feeling,  diverted  from  his  practice.  Soon  what  shocks  the  master 
shocks  the  whole  school ;  so  powerful  does  this  sentiment  become, 
that  the  blasphemies  or  obscene  expressions  of  a  new-comer  have 
in  an  instant  arrested  every  amusement,  till  the  dreadful  fact  has 
been  notified  to  the  teacher,  and  the  child,  pitied  for  its  misfor- 
tunes, has  been  led  silent  and  appalled  to  its  place. 

'  One  of  the  first  aims  of  the  teacher  will  be  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
mutuai  kindness  in  the  school.  His  own  affectionate  manner  to- 
wards all,  will  predispose  them  to  this  state  of  feeling;  as  he 
soothes  the  sorrows  of  the  little  ones,  he  teaches  the  elder  by  his 
example  to  be  tender-hearted  to  the  younger.  If  a  quarrel  dis- 
turb the  general  harmony,  he  separates  the  little  combatants; 
giving  a  hand  to  each,  he  leads  them  down  the  school,  and,  diverting 
their  attention  from  each  other,  by  his  kindness,  soon  dispels  their 
animosity,  and  having  restored  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  to 
their  minds,  prevents  by  separation  the  recurrence  of  the  evil. 
Sometimes,  when  ill  humour  and  perverseness  manifest  themselves 
in  a  child,  he  confides  him  to  one  a  little  older  than  himself,  who, 
calmly  and  affectionately  pacing  round  the  room  with  him,  brings 
him  back  restored  at  last  to  serenity  and  good  temper. 

*  When  the  children  are  trained  to  order,  docility,  and  mutual 
kindness,  when  the  nwral  influence  of  the  master  is  established, 
and  a  nwral  tone  has  been  given  to  the  school,  then,  and  not  till 
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then,  the  work  of  intellectual  development  should  begin.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  delicate  points  in  education,  to  maintain  the  neees- 
sary  degree  oC  order,  without  trenching  on  that  Uherty  which  is 
essential  to  the  formation  of  character,  and  the  improTement  of 
the  mind.  The  difficulty  ip  much  increased,  if  intellectaal  vivacity 
be  excited  in  the  pupil  before  a  due  degree  of  moral  influence  be 
possessed  by  the  teacher.  It  becomes  then  an  important  principle 
of  infant  school  education,  that  moral  sentiment  precede  step  by 
step  intellectual  development,  and  that  the  teacher  call  not  forth 
more  Ufe  than  hejeels  himself  able  to  control.' 

Infant  schools,  then,  are  too  powerful  in  their  results  to  be 
left  to  take  the  modification  which  the  ignorant  and  unthinking 
might  give  them.  Their  aim  is  high  :  it  is  heavenly.  They 
should  be  unshackled  by  unnecessary  form  :  they  should  be 
simple  and  natural  agents  on  character.  They  should  act  not 
only  on  the  surface  of  being,  but  be  made  to  penetrate  the 
internal  recesses  of  the  mind  and  soul ; — to  awaken,  invigorate, 
and  direct  all  the  energies  of  ilifant  nature.  They  must  forwt^ 
character  for  the  pure,  and  reform  it  for  the  impure.  They 
must  deal  with  the  elements  of  character.  They  must  aim  at 
laying  broad  and  deep  the  basis  of  character,  that  the  super- 
structure— the  work  of  the  individual — may  assume  the  beauty 
and  symmetry  of  intelligence  and  virtue.  They  must  set  oat 
the  individual  in  the  right  course,  and  put  a  light  in  his  hand 
which  shall  guide  him  in  his  advances.  They  must  invest  him 
with  a  power,  by  which  he  shall  feel  himself  able  to  seek  out 
his  own  happiness — the  power  of  reason,  of  mind,  of  principle. 

To  eflect  all  this,  depends  upon  the  selection  of  means  suited 
to  the  element  of  the  beings  on  whom  we  are  called  to  act. 
Their  modes  of  thought  and  feeling  must  be  attentively  studied, 
and  the  means  of  instruction  adapted  to  these  modes,  or  rather 
these  modes  are  themselves  the  means.  They  are  means  of 
nature's  own  appointment,  processes  of  her  own  adjustment. 
The  order  of  intellectual  and  moral  advancement  must  deter- 
mine the  order  of  instruction — it  is  instruction  itself.  The 
work  of  the  instructor,  therefore,  consists  in  endeavours  to 
awaken,  invigorate,  and  encourage,  rather  than  to  prescribe 
exclusive  courses  of  thought.  He  is  to  look  to  the  chUd  to  see 
what  is  to  be  done,  rather  then  to  his  book  or  system.  The 
child  is  the  book  :  the  order  of  its  mental  operations  is  the  sys- 
tem. Let  him  study  these  ;  and  he  will  be  successful.  Let  him 
follow  out  the  impulses,  the  thoughts,  the  relations  of  the  child's 
mind  and  heart,  in  their  own  simple  and  natural  expressions, 
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dnrectiDg  them  to  the  attainment  of  happiness,  and  his  teaching 
will  be  what  heaven  designed  it  to  be,  an  aid  to  prepare  the 
child  to  aid  himself. 

For  suhjtcU  for  instruction  he  need  not  go  far.  He  need  not 
search  for  books  nor  systems.  The  whole  natural  world  is  rich 
with  them.  It  is  full  of  materials  for  instruction  :  it  is  full  of 
mind.  In  this,  the  Infinite  Intelligence  has  shadowed  forth 
itself,  and,  by  a  wise  providence,  has  turned  the  infant  curiosity 
to  explore  its  rich  and  ever  delighting  scenes. 

Instead,  then,  of  an   abstract,  formal  course  of  extretuMj 
destitute  of  natural  freshness  and  verdure,  the  instructor  of  an 
infant  school  will  lead  his  pupils  to  the  fountains  of  nature  and 
truth,  by  a  simple  and  gradual  advancement,  and  present  them 
with  their  rich  and  varied  imagery,  calling  forth  the  buoyancy 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  infantine  soul.    He  will  throw  around  his 
delighted  pupil  a  miniature  world,  diminished  in  its  proportions 
to  the  progress  of  the  pupil's  mind.     On  the  universe  of  sur- 
rounding things,  he  will  stamp  the  impress  of  the  Deity.    When 
the  forms  of  nature  are  inaccessible,  he  will  aid  his  instruc- 
tions by  the  delineations  of  art.    He  will  communicate  accurate 
ideas,  and  then  give  them  their  appropriate  names.     He  will 
inspire  good  feelings,  and  turn  their  operations  upon  the  will, 
the  source  of  all  virtue.    His  endeavour  will  be  to  inUllectualize 
this  will,  by  the  influence  of  truth,  and  make  it  the  moral  guide 
of  life.    He  will  build  up  the  foundation  of  a  man — mind,  heart, 
purpose,  happiness.     He  will  endeavour  to  fill  out  in  detail,  the 
outlines  so  beautifully  sketched  by  the  Author  of  Life,  but  led 
for  man's  employment  and  happiness. 

These  are  the  perfect  results  contemplated  by  the  projectors 
of  infant  institutions — by  the  introduction  of  a  purer  system  of 
education  into  the  nursery — the  schools — into  society,  the  great 
educator  of  us  all.  These  results  are  involved  in  the  very 
nature  and  progress  of  things.  They  are  practicable.  Let 
but  the  spirit  of  christian  benevolence  be  united  with  that  of 
christian  philosophy,  and  the  end  is  sure.  We  are  inexcusable 
if  we  oppose  their  union.  We  are  abusing  our  responsibleness 
to  coming  generations,  if  we  do  not  take  the  early  formation  of 
character  into  our  hands,  and  faithfully  and  intelligently  dia- 
^charge  the  high  trust  committed  to  us. 
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FEMALE    ACADEMY   AT    STUROBONTILLE,   YJRGINXA. 

[Extract  fiom  a  Circular.] 

Ijf  presentiDg  the  plan  of  thifi  Academy  to  the  public,  the  proprietor  *  does 
not  feel  confident  that  it  is  the  best  which  might  be  adopted.  Education  in 
this  country.  Is  receiving  a  Tery  great  share  of  the  attention,  both  of  legis- 
lative bodies  and  of  distin^ished  kidividoals.  If  the  spirit  of  innovation  does 
not  become  excessive,  rapid  improvements  will  continue  to  be  made,  and  our 
seminaries  of  learning  will  assume  the  character  and  influence,  which  the 
welfare  of  society  demands. 

Half  a  century  ago,  no  attention  or  expense  was  bestowed  to  cultivate  liie 
female  mind,  and  to  fit  that  fair  part  of  community  for  the  stations  which  they 
were  destined  to  fill,  and  the  duties  which  they  were  expected  to  perform. 
Public  sentiment  is  changed :  now  sufficient  sacrifices  are  frequently  made« 
on  the  part  of  parents  and  friends,  to  educate  their  daughters ;  but,  it  ia  be- 
lieved, the  expense  is  often  misapplied,  from  the  want  of  more  systematic 
instruction,  and  better  discipline  in  the  schools  which  tiiey  attend.  No  dis- 
paragement to  other  teachers  b,  by  this  remark,  intended.  The  deficiency 
may  be  justly  attributed  to  circumstances  not  within  their  control.  The  sys- 
tem of  education  now  proposed,  b  not  founded  on  mere  theory ;  it  b  the  result 
of  extensive  observation  and  much  reflection.  While  it  does  not  neglect  the 
external  accomplb^ments  of  females,  it  b  directed  chiefly  to  improve  the 
intellectual  faculties,  and  to  form  the  virtues  of  the  heart.  The  object  is,  to 
make  woman  the  intelligent  friend ;  to  make  her  amiable  and  lovely  in  her 
manners,  dignified  in  her  deportment,  an  ornament  to  society,  and  a  btessing 
to  the  world. 

At  this  Academy  the  young  ladies  will  be  treated  with  parental  tenderness 
and  fidelity.  They  will  constantly  be  under  the  immediate  inspection  and 
control  of  the  teachers.  Their  characters  will  be  formed  and  guarded  with 
unremitted  care  and  exertion. 

First  Course, 

To  occupy  four  years.  Each  year,  two  sessions.  First  Session  8S  weeks ; 
Second  Session  11  weeks.    Requbite  age  12  years. 

Studies  <fthe  Junior  Class. 

First  Session. — Emerson's  Chirography  commenced ;  GreenleaPs  Grammar 
Simplified,;  Morse's  Geography  commenced ;  Defining ;  Colbum's  First  Les- 
sons commeoced ;  Union  Catechism  commenced ;  Letter  Writing ;  Reading ; 
Spelling;  Plain  Needle-work.    Music,  if  required. 

Seecnd  Session. — Emerson's  Chirography  concluded ;  Colbum's  First  Les- 
sons concluded;  Campbell's  History  of  Virginia;  Analysb  of  Words  and 
Sentences;  Union  Catechism  continued ;  Letter  Writing ;  Reading;  Spelling; 
Plain  Needle-work.    Music,  if  required. 

Studies  of  the  First  Middle  Class. 

First  Session. — Morse's  Geography  concluded ;  Colbum's  Sequel ;  Murray's 
Grammar ;  Goodrich's  Jlistory  of  the  United  States ;  Analysb ;  Union  Cate- 

*  Henry  Clary,  A.  M. 
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chism  coDtinued ;  Compotitkm;  Reading;  OrnameDtal  Needle-work.   Munc, 
if  required. 

Second  Session. — Emerson's  Geometry ;  Watts  on  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mind;  Exegesis  of  Selections  from  Cowper's  Poems;  Union  Catechism 
concluded ;  Composition ;  Reading ;  Ornamental  Needle-work.  Music,  if 
required. 

Studies  of  the  Second  Middle  Class, 

First  iSetsum.— Blair's  Outline  of  Chronology ;  Wbelplejr's  Compend  o^ 
History;  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chenustry,  connected  with  Domestic 
Philosophy;  Drawing  and  Pamting;  Composition;  Reading.  Music,  if 
required. 

Second  Session. —^eAgo's  Logic;  Goldsmith's  England;  Exegesis  of  Se- 
lections from  Addison  and  Johnson's  Works,  and  from  Thomson^s  Seasons; 
Drawing  Maps;  Composition;  Reading,    Music,  if  required. 

Studies  of  the  Senior  Class, 

First  Session. — Botany,  connected  In  part  with  Gardening ;  Astronomy  ; 
Paley's  Natural  Theology;  Parkhurst's  Moral  Philosophy;  Exegesis  of 
Young's  Night  Thoughts ;  Composition.     Music,  if  required. 

Second  SfMtbn.~Stewarf s  Philosophy ;  Ecclesiastical  History ;  Exegesis 
of  Milton's  Paradise  Lost ;  Composition.  Music,  if  required.  Mineralogy  and 
Geology  will,  if  there  be  time,  receive  some  attention  in  the  senior  year. 

The  teachers  are  required  to  pve  familiar  lectures,  chiefly  in  the  interroga- 
tory manner,  on  the  studies  which  they  teach. 

Apparatus  and  auxiliary  books  will  be -provided  for  the  academy.  The 
libraiy,  connected  with  the  academy,  will  contain  the  works  of  such  authors, 
and  such  periodical  publications,  as  are  most  approved  in  female  education. 

Lectures  will  be  given  on  female  manners,  and  on  those  accomplishments 
and  virtues  which  peculiarly  adorn  the  female  character. 

Those  who  shall  have  completed  this  course,  and  sustained  their  examina- 
tions, will  receive  honorary  sealed  certificates. 

Tickets  of  admission,  in  this  course,  will  be  each  year,  thirty  dollars  for  the 
first  session,  and  ten  dollars  for  the  second  session.     Payable  in  advance. 

None  will  be  admitted  for  less  time  than  one  year.  At  the  end  of  a  year, 
any  member  of  the  school  may,  at  the  request  of  her  parents  or  guardians, 
take  a  dismission; — ^In  which  case  will  be  given  a  letter  of  dismissal. 

The  duties  of  this  school,  if  it  is  patronized,  will  generally  be  performed  by 
four  teachers.  As  the  school  is  divided  into  four  classes,  and  each  teacher  is 
required  to  devote  her  time  and  attention  exclusively  to  one  class,  it  is  pre- 
sumed the  superior  advantages  of  this  school  must  be  evident  to  all. 

Second  Course. 

To  occupy  three  years.   First  Session,  83  weeks ;  Second  Session,  11  weeks. 

All  young  ladies  who  have  completed  the  studies  of  the  firet  course,  and 
obtained  sealed  certificates,  may  be  admitted  into  this  school.  Also,  other 
ladies  may  be  admitted  who  have  already  received  sufficient  education  to  ena- 
ble them  to  pursue  the  studies  of  this  school  with  success. 

In  this  school  will  be  taught,  Latin  and  Greek,  Mathematics,  and  the 
Modem  Languages. 

Much  of  the  instruction  will  be  given  in  lecturos ;  and  the  students  will  be 
required  to  write  translatkms  from  the  diflerent  languages  into  English,  and 
vice  versa. 

Tickets  of  admissfen,  the  same  as  in  the  first  course. 

Collateral  School. 
One  teacher.    An  assistant,  if  necessary.    First  Session,  83  weeks ;  Second 
Sesrioo,  11  weeks.    Students  admitted  for  "tny  length  of  time  not  less  than 
one  year. 
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Three  distiiict  olijecti  will  be  aecoiniiAiBhed  by  this  idiool. 

1st  It  will  be  a  preparatory  school  for  admission  into  the  other  schools. 

2d.  It  will  afford  an  opportunity  to  those  to  pursue  their  studies  profitably, 
who  cannot  hold  their  standing  in  the  regular  classes :  i.  e.  to  such  ma  may 
have  entered  a  class  of  the  first  course,  but  who,  from  the  want  of  appUcatioo 
to  study,  or  some  other  cause,  do  not  make  sufficient  progress  to  reiDain  m 
the  class. 

8.  Those  who  do  not  wish  to  attend  to  either  of  the  rerular  courBes,  can,  ia 
diis  school,  Attend  to  any  branches  of  female  education,  which  they  maj  wish. 

Tickets  of  admission,  thirty  dollars  per  annum : — payable  one  half  at  the 
commencement  of  the  first  session,  the  other  half  at  the  commencenkeot  of  the 
second  session.  The  students  may,  without  any  additional  charge,  attend  the 
lectures  of  the  first  course. 

Mutie  will  be  scientifically  taught  at  this  academy,  by  an  eminent  teacher. 
The  students  of  each  of  the  schools  can  attend  the  music  lessons,  witfaoot 
hindrance  to  Uieir  other  studies.  Tuition,  fifty  dollars  per  annum,  payaUe 
one  half  at  the  commencement  of  the  first  session,  and  the  other  half  at  the 
commencemnet  of  the  second  session. 


MOUNT   HOFE   LITERARY  AND    SCIENTIFIC    INSTITUTION. 

[High  expectations  are  very  justly  formed  of  this  seminary ;  both  the  gen- 
tlemen who  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  superintendence  of  it,  having  al- 
ready given  every  evidence  of  their  competency  to  conduct  such  a  school,  so 
as  not  only  to  do  ample  justice  to  their  pupils,  but  to  aid  the  improvement  of 
education  by  furmsning  the  best  models  of  instruction  in  their  respective  de- 
partments.] 

This  Institution,  occupying  a  commanding  and  salubrious  spot,  two  miles 
west  from  the  City  of  Baltimore,  will  be  opened  for  the  reception  of  schoUis 
on  the  first  of  November  next,  under  the  superintendence  of  Professor  F. 
Hal.1.,  now  of  Washington  College,  and  Mr,  Daivijbl  P.  Bacov  of  the  City 
of  New  York. 

Pupils  will  be  admitted  of  any  age  between  four  and  sixteen,  and  instructed 
by  the  Principals,  and  bv  the  best  qualified  AssisUnts,  in  all  the  branches  of 
useful  knowledge,  taueht  in  the  American  Schools  and  Colleges.  The  lan- 
guages of  France  and  Spain  will  be  taught  by  natives  of  those  countries.  Par- 
ticular attention  will  be  given  to  practical  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  En- 
gineering; also,  to  Chemistry — as  applied  to  Agriculture  and  the  Arts — to 
Minerabgy»  to  aid  them  in  the  study  of  which,  pupils  will  have  access  to  a 
valuable  cabinet  of  minerals,  containing  upwards  of  four  thousand  ^ecimens ; 
to  Botany,  and  to  Experimental  Philosophy. 

The  Principals,  or  Assistants,  will  always  be  in  company  with  their  pupils, 
paternally  to  direct  them,  both  in  their  studies  and  amusements,  and  to  zadst 
in  the  formation  of  a  courteous,  moral,  and  gentlemanly  deportment  Gym- 
nastic exercises  will  be  taken  daily. 

Religious  instructioB,  free  from  sectarianism,  will  be  given  within  the  In- 
stitution,  not  only  on  Sunday,  but  the  exercises  of  every  day  will  be  com- 
menced and  ck>sed  with  reading  the  Scriptures  and  Prayer. 

There  will  be  two  vacations ;  the  first,  from  the  last  of  July  to  the  first  ot 
September ;  the  second,  the  two  weeks  immediately  succeeding  the  twenty- 
third  of  December.  During  the  vacations,  pupils  may  remain  at  the  lostiUi- 
tion,  under  the  supervision  of  their  Instructers,  free  of'^expense. 

The  charge  for  tuition,  board,  Aom,  fuel  and  light,  not  including  wuMng 
or  stationary,  will  be  $250  a  year,  payable  semi-annually  in  advance.   &S 
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sclMilar  must  furnish  t  cot,  with  its  proper  accomptniments,  a  chair  and  table. 
No  student  will  be  received  for  a  shorter  term  than  one  year.  In  an  Insti- 
tution, isolated  as  this  will  be,  very  little  pocket  mone^  is  needed — and  that 
'W^liich  is  allowed  must  pass  through  the  hands  of  the  Principals,  and  be  given 
to  the  pupils,  at  their  discretion.  Parents  will  be  credited  for  money  deposit- 
ed, lor  this  use,  and  charged  for  the  sums  delivered. — Circular, 


EDUCATION   IN   EUROFE. 

Dmoersitv  of  London, — ^The  Lectures  to  the  Medical  Classes  are  to  cottl- 
mence  on  the  first  of  October;   instruction  in  the  other  departments  b  to 
c»>mmence  one  month  later.     The  Professorships  are  as  follows: — Roman 
Language,  Rev.  John  Williams,  A.  M.^-Greek  Language,  George  Long,  Esq. 
A.   M.~  English  Language  and  Literature,  Rev.  Thomas  IHle,  A.  M. — 
German  Language  and  Literature,  Ludwig  Von  Muhlenfels,  LL.  D. — Italian 
Language  and  Literature,  An.  Panizzi,  LL.  D. — Spanish  Language  and  Litera- 
ture, Don  A.  Galiano—Hebrew,  Jlyman  Hurwitz,  Esq. — Hmdoostanee,'  Rer. 
J.  B.  Gilchrist,  LL.  D.—Oriental  Literature,  Frederick  Rosen,  P.  D.—Mathe- 
matics,  Augustus  de  Morgan,  Esq.  A.  B. — Natural  Philosophy  and  Astronomy, 
Rev.  D.  Lardner,  LL.  D.  F.  R.  S.— Chemistry,  Ed.  Turner,  M.  D.  F.  R.  S.  E.— 
Botany,  John  Lindley,  F.  R.  S.—- Political  Economy,  John  R.  Mac  Culloch, 
£8q.--Juri8prudence,  John  Austin,  Esq. — Elnglish  Law,  Andrew  Amos,  Esq. — 
Anatomy,  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  Esq. — Dissections  and  Demorfstrations, 
James  R.  Bennett,  Esq. ^Physiology,  Charles  Bell,  Esq.  F.  R.  S. — Compara- 
tive Anatomy  and  Zoology,  Robert  E.  Grant,  M.  D. — Nature  and  Treatment 
of  Diseases,  John  Conolly,  M.  D.— Midwiferv,  John  D.  Davis,  M.  D.— Materia 
Medica  and   Pharmacy,  Anthony  Todd  Thompson,  M.  D.    The  following 
Professorships  are  still  vacant : — ^Logic  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind ; 
Moral  and  Political  Philosophy;   History,  Ancient  uod  Modem;  Surgery; 
Mineralogy ;  French  Lafiguage  and  Literature. 

The  council  point  out  a  course  of  lectures  and  instruction  which  they  think 
most  advantageous  for  a  complete  general  education,  and  it  is  expected  those 
who  enter  as  regular  university  students  will  generally  fbltow  it  It  extends 
through  four  years.  Students  are  at  liberty,  however,  to  attend  on  what 
professors  they  please,  P*3^ng  the  fees  of  those  departments  only  for  which 
their  names  are  entered.  The  arrangement  of  studies  in  the  regular  course 
is  very  similar  to  that  generally  adopted  in  American  colleges. 

The  professors  give  certificates  of  proficiency  to  those  who  attend  their 
respective  courses ;  and  the  university  grants  general  certificates.  AU  certi- 
cates  are  to  be  founded  on  the  results  of  frequent  and  strict  examinations. 

Religious  instruction  will  be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  attend  on  it,  by 

three  of  the  professors,  who  are  Episcopal  clergymen.    A  Course  of  Divinity 

Lectures  will  also  be  delivered  in  the  Chapel,  which  Is  to  be  occupied  by 

these  gentlemen  for  divine  service. 

The  above  is  abstracted  from  a  detailed  statement,  published  by  the  council. 

Vermont  Chronide, 

UhwertUy  of  Munich, — Among  the  professors  in  the  new  university  of 
Munich,  those  who  enjoy  most  reputation  are  Schelling,  GOrres,  Ocken, 
Tiersch,  Ast,  Roeschlaub,  and  Dollinger.  Schelling  is  beyond  dispute  the 
first  man  in  point  of  literary  abilities  in  Germany.  He  has  exercised  an  ex- 
tensive and  powerful  influence  over  the  arts  and  sciences  in  that  country,  as 
the  founder  of  the  phitosophy  of  nature,  a  system  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
phikMophy  of  Kant,  and  revived  that  of  Plato  and  Spinoza. 

The  philosophy  of  Schelling,  however,  does  not  consist  in  mere  metaphysi- 
cal speculations,'  at  variance  with  the  cause  of  natural  sciences ;  its  author  is 
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ft  ootMltninate  natural  philoMpher,  a  perfect  chemist,  and  mafhftmatirian  ; 
to  the  study  of  those  sciences  ne  has  given  fresh  impulse :  and,  althou^^fa  so 
carrying  his  ideas  to  the  extreme,  or  misappl3ring  them,  have  lost  themselves 
in  8ubtfeties«  the  systems  of  chemical  dynamics  and  of  Gennan  miperaJcgy, 
which  has  been  adopted  by  other  nations,  owe  their  origin  to  hinu      Tliia 
Ulustrious  man,  invited  to  Munich,  to  be  president  of  the  New  Academy  of 
Sciences,  has  recommended,  after  fifteen  years  of  silence,  his  lectures  on  the 
'  method  of  studying  this  system  of  pbUosopby.    The  concourse  of  his  hearers — 
who  consist  of  persons  of  all  ages,  among  whom  may  be  numbered  professon 
themselves,  and  men  already  celebrated  in  the  arts  and  sciences — is  enormoos; 
the  most  spacious  hall  in  the  university  is  incapable  of  containing  his  audienee: 
the  doors,  when  they  are  thrown  open,  are  blocked  up  by  a  crowd  of  listeners 
extending  into  the  vestibule.     With  his  knowledge  of  the  sciences,  Schelling 
combines  a  force  of  reasoning  and  a  style  truly  Platonic. 

Gorres,  known  as  the  author  of  the  work  entitled  <  Deutschland  uzul  die 
Revolution,'  (Germany  and  the  Revolution,)  is  the  professor  of  history  most 
in  repute,  and  certainly  occupies  the  place  next  to  Schelling.  The  style  of 
Gorres,  however,  is  too  oriental,  and  his  doctrines  are  are  too  strongly  tinged 
with  that  poetical  Catholicism,  which  so  much  obscures  the  German  intellect, 
in  other  respects' also,  too  much  addicted  to  mysticism. 

The  name  of  Ocken,  the  editor  of  the  Isis,  the  principal  periodical  in  matten 
of  natural  history  in  Germany,  is  too  well  known  to  foreign  naturalists  to  re* 
quire  further  notice ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  Roeschlaub  and  Dolllnger,  the 
professors  of  medicine. —  Walsh*s  Gazette. 

Education  in  iZussta.— The  University  Library  at  St  Petersburgh  cootaiiif 
at  the  present  time  about  sixty  thousand  volumes,  and  the  library  at  Moscow 
about  thirty-four  thousand  volumes,  which  have  been  collected  since  the 
destruction  of  the  city  in  1812.  The  rich  anatomical  museum  of  Professor 
Lodor  has  recently  been  purchased  for  the  University  of  Moscow  for  ten 
thousand  roubles.  An  economical  society,  and  a  school  for  sericulture,  have 
lately  been  established  there  by  Prince  Galitzin ;  the  latter  has  professors  of 
chemistry,  statistics,  mineralogy,  geography,  languages,  and  ardiitecture, 
botany,  gardening,  planting,  mechanics,  book-keeping,  and  the  veterinary  art. 
The  museum  contains  mineral  specimens  from  the  Brazils.  The  chemical 
laboratory  at  Moscow  is,  perhaps,  the  richest  in  all  Europe.  The  botanical 
gardens  at  St  Petersburgh  contain  eighty  thousand  plants. —  fVahh't  Gazette. 

Prtissta.— In  the  Prussian  states,  according  to  the  census  of  1825,  there 
were  12,256,725  inhabitants,  of  whom  were  4,487,461  children  under  fourteen 
years  of  age;  assuming  that  their  education  does  not  commence  until  the 
seventh  year,  about  three-sevenths,  that  b,  about  1,920,000  are  in  want  of  it 
Every  three  years,  lists  are  published,  showing  the  number  of  public  schoob, 
of  the  niasters  and  mistresses  employed,  ana  of  the  children  of  both  sexes 
instructed.  At  the  end  of  1826,  there  were  20,887  elementary  schoob  for 
both  sexes ;  458  central  schools  for  boys,  278  do.  for  girls,  making  a  total  of 
21,623  schools.  In  these  schools  are  employed  22,261  masters  and  704  mis- 
tresses; besides  2,024  assistants  of  bodi  sexes.— %^ass.  Jovar. 

Netherlands. — ^There  are  six  universities  in  die  provinces ;  at  Leydeo, 
Louvain,  Luttich,  Ghent,  Utrecht,  and  Groningen.  The  only  diflference  be- 
tween these  and  the  Athenieums  of  Amsterdam,  Francker,  and  Deventer,  ic 
the  inability  of  the  latter  to  confer  the  degree  of  Doctor.  The  AthenemaB  of 
the  Southern  Provinces  embrace  a  more  limited  range  of  studv.  Aroonr  the 
learned  societies,  the  first  is  the  Royal  Institute,  establiriied  by  Loms  fiMia- 
parte  on  the  model  of  that  of  Paris,  each  section  of  which  holds  a  puUic  sittiBf 
once  in  two  years,  and  distributes  prizes.  The  next  is  ^e  Royal  Aoademy  « 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  Brussels,  founded  by  Count  Cobentxel  in  1767,  mipMid- 
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ed  by  the  poHdeal  oecturencefl  of  the  times  in  1794,  and  re-ettabHshed  by  the 
present  king  in  1816.  It  is  devoted  to  the  mathematicti  sciences,  the  fine 
arts,  and  natural  tiistory.  The  society  of  the  sciences  at  Haariem,  which,  by 
presents  of  the  members,  possesses  a  sood  mnseum  of  Natural  History,  is  the 
oldest  institution  in  the  provinces,  and  limits  itself  to  tlie  exact  sciences.  The 
L*eyden  Sociehf  for  the  Literature  of  tiie  Netherlands  was  endowed  in  1766, 
and  is  occupied  with  the  national  language,  eloquence,  history,  and  poetry. 
The  society  founded  at  Amsterdam  in  1787  for  the  public  good,  is  divided  into 
one  hundred  and  seventy  sections  in  the  Netherlands  and  West  Indies,  and 
and  has  for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  sound  religious  and  moral  ideas,  and  use- 
ful knowledge  amorg  the  poorer  classes.  It  puolishes  small  works  for  primary 
instruction,  and  sells  them  at  the  lowest  rate ;  attends  to  the  improvement  of 
public  education,  erects  savings  banlu,  and  is  now  occupied  with  the  founda- 
tion of  a  School  of  Industry,  chiefly  intended  for  instruction  in  the  arts  and 
trades  that  require  a  knowledge  of  practical  mathematics.  Besides  many  oth- 
ers, not  here  noticed,  there  is  a  Jews'  Society  of  utility  and  civilization. 

Each  province  is  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  district  schools ;  with  an 
inspector,  who  is  responsible  for  the  state  of  education  in  the  district  assigned 
to  him.  He  is  the  legal  adviser  of  the  teachers,  and  has  a  voice  in  their  ap- 
pointment No  teacher  can  be  employed  without  a  certificate  of  ability  from 
die  provincial  conunission,  and  all  are  obliged  to  pay  every  attention  to  pro- 
priety  of  conduct  and  cleanliness.  There  are  two  Normal  schools  for  teach- 
ers, one  at  Haarlem,  the  other  at  Liere.  Periodical  meetings  of  the  teachers, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  communicating  their  experience,  are  encouraged  by  gov- 
ernment— Jb. 

Ionian  Islands. — ^The  subjoined  notices  of  the  Ionian  Islands,  found  in  an 
Englbh  publication,  were  onginaUy  derived  from  the  correspondence  of  Mr. 
A.  Kalvos,  in  the  Asiatic  Journal,— of  Professor  Bambas,  the  friend  of  the  late 
Messrs.  Fisk  and  Parsons, — and  of  Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  benevolent  English  lady, 
whose  remarks  on  female  education  in  Greece  and  the  Ionian  Islands  were 
quoted  in  a  former  number.    Mr.  Kalvos  says — 

The  University  of  the  Islands,  situated  in  Corfu,  was  opened  in  the  autumn 
of  1823.  In  that  year  it  contained  sixteen  professors,  most  of  whom  were  of 
the  first  order ;  almost  all  of  whom  had  studied,  at  the  expense  of  lord  Guild- 
ford, in  the  most  celebrated  Universities.  The  establishment  when  complete 
will  cost  the  State  about  £M00  per  annum.  Before  the  opening  of  the  Uni- 
versity, atxNit  £7500  was  annnaUy  sent  out  of  the  Islands,  for  the  education, 
in  Italy,  of  a  sixtieth  part  of  the  youth.  The  government  provides  for  the  in- 
struction in  theology  of  one  hundred  ecclesiasucs.  Lord  Guildford,  at  his  own 
expense,  provided  for  the  instruction  of  forty  youths,  destined  to  be  judges, 
merchants,  or  cultivators.  The  library  contains  thirty  thousand  volumes.  A 
botanical  garden  is  formed,  and  a  school  of  design  and  sculpture  has  been  opened. 
The  state  of  the  schools  of  mutual  instructkm  is  as  folfows :— The  first  figurfs 
after  the  name  of  each  island  denoting  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  the  se- 
cond that  of  its  schools,  and  the  third  that  of  its  sclK>lars. 

Cefalonia,  49,857    2  157    Ithaca,  8,200  1    87 

Corfii,        48,T87    8  239    Sante  Maura,  17,425  1    75 
Faxes,         8,970    1    40    Cerigo,  8,140  8  772 

Zante,        40,068  18  868  ,  

Total,      176,892  29  1,733 

That  b,  1X6,892  inhabitants,  29  schools,  and  1,733  scholars. 

The  remarVs  which  folfow  upon  Cefalonia  were  made  by  Prof.  Bambas,  and 
those  upon  Zante,  and  Cerigo,  by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

Crfalonia — Since  my  first  arrival,  I  informed  all  my  fiiends  and  acquaint- 
ance of  the  willingness  and  pleasure  with  which  I  would  receive  any  of  the 
poor  eeclesiastlcs,  who  wished  to  learn  tlie  ancient  Greek :  to  this  moment,  no 
one  had  evinced  the  least  desire  to  avail  himself  of  the  offered  opportunity. 
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The  promn>  which  many  of  roy  tcholan  htye  made*  has  at  lengCh 

ed  their  lethargy ;  and  caused  many  to  attend  to  instruction  as  a  real  pxA,  m 

ibe  poiseasion  of  which  they  ought  to  give  a  portion  of  their  vainly  spent  livea. 

The  goverament  hai  begun  to  Uke  notice  of  the  diligence  of  aome  of  the  ecck- 

riastics. 

Zctnte^iBy  next  to  Corfu,  the  island  of  greatest  importance.  Tlie  town  ii 
crowded  to  excess,  yet  it  does  not  afibrd  the  least  means  of  instruction  to  fit- 
males  ;  and  a  doubt  has  been  expressed  to  me,  whether  the  girls  would  be  al- 
lowed to  attend  the  school,  if  one  were  established ;  but  as  the  Zantiotes  are 
very  jealous  of  their  own  dignity,  they  will  blush  when  they  find  scboob  et- 
tablished  in  the  other  islands,  while  the  women  of  Zante  are  permitted  to  re- 
main in  the  most  profisund  ignorance.  The  establishment  of  tkie  college  w9 
undoubtedly  produce  a  change  in  the  desires  and  sentiments  even  of  the 
Zantiotes. 

Cerigo — Notwithstanding  his  very  circumscribed  means  and  the  prejudieef 
of  individuals,  captain  M'Phail,  the  resident,  has  built  seven  €:^pit^l  schools; 
all  of  which  are  in  activity,  and  contain  nearly  one  thousand  pupils.  The 
order  observed  in  these  schools  is  scarcely  exceeded  in  Englaxid  ;  the  progre* 
b  almost  incredible :  above  all  the  female  school  of  one  hundred  and  Airiem 
pupils  is  admirably  well  managed.  A  great  portion  of  the  scholars,  of  bodi 
sexes,  are  refugees  from  all  parts  of  Greece ;  so  that  the  benefits  of  the  syrtea 
will  extend  to  Die  whole  of  the  Levant. — Mistionary  HerakL 


WOTICE. 


Histoiy  of  Vermont,  from  its  first  settlement  to  the  preseat 
time,  with  a  Geographical  Account  of  the  country  and  a  View 
of  its  Original  IiSiabitants.  For  the  use  of  Schools.  Bj  F.  S. 
Eastman.  Brattleborough.  Holbrook  and  Fessenden.  1B2Z. 
18mo.     pp.  110. 

This  work  exhibits  a  perspicuous  outline  of  the  history  of  Vermont,  ao^t 
being  desired  for  the  use  of  schools,  appears  to  be  happily  adapted  io  its 
purpose.  It  selects  the  prominent  and  interesting  events  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  excite  the  curiosity  of  the  learner,  and  to  induce  him,  at  the  proper  periodf 
to  pursue  this  departn^ent  of  his  historical  readine  to  a  greater  extent. 

Tbe  most  advantageous  use  of  thb  volume  will  be  to  employ  it  as  a  fint 
book  in  history,  to  be  followed  by  Goodrich's  work  on  the  histiuy  of  the  Unitad 
States, — which  we  mention  as  on  several  accounts  preferable,  particularly  in 
the  schools  of  New  England.  Worcester's  Elements,  in  addition  to  the  pre- 
ceding  volumes,  will,  for  common  purposes,  furnish  a  respectable  knowled^ 
of  this  branch  of  education.  In  higher  seminaries  something  more  than  this 
will  no  doubt  be  expected.  But  m  whatever  school  history  is  taught  in  an 
intelligible  and  interesting  manner,  it  must  begin  with  such  a  volume  as  tliis' 
corresponding,  of  dburse,  to  the  local  situation  of  the  learners. 

This  volume  seems  to  be  arranged  in  a  clear,  distinct,  and  intelligible  man- 
ner, which  cannot  fail  to  render  it  easy  and  agreeable  to  the  youns.  ^® 
hope  it  will  be  introduced  extensively  in  the  younger  classes  o^  the  VeniMmt 
schools. 


•/^Review  of  Mr.  WiUard's  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Notices  wiH 
appear  in  our  next  number. 
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COMMON  EDUCATION. 

POPULAR   IMPROVEMENT. 

Benefits  derived  from  Phibsophical  Societies, 

[From  an  Address,  delivered  before  the  Pittsburgh  Philosophical  Society,  by 
Robert  Bruce,  M.  D.  President  of  the  Society,  July  3, 1828.] 

But  it  is  not  science  alone  to  which  philosophical  societies 
have  turned  their  successful  attention,  the  arts  have  been  also 
taken  under  their  care.     They  have  ventured  to  suggest  the 
means  of  improving  the  soils  of  the  earth,  and  to  put  into  the 
hand  of  the  husbandman  the  best  constructed  implements  for  « 
success  in  his  work.      They  have  constructed  machinery  for 
the  threshing  of  his  grain,  the  carding  of  his  wool  and  cotton, 
and  the  spinning  and  weaving,  the  dyeing  and  dressing  of  them. 
They  have  led  the  architect  to  elegance  of  design,  by  the  rules 
of  taste  which  they  have  investigated,  and  by  the  specimens  of 
ancient  buildings  which,  as  perfect  models,  they  have  brought 
to  his  view.     They  have  taught  the  manufacturer  the  principle 
of  power  which  he  is  to  use,  the  best  means  of  its  application, 
the  diameter  and  pitch  of  each  wheel,  which,  in  the  whole  com- 
plication of  machinery,  he  is  to  employ,  and  the   adjustment 
throughout  the  most  extensive  manufactory,  of  each  part,  so  as 
to  make  the  most  harmonious  whole.     They  have  afforded  the 
best  models  to  the  ship-builder  ;  instructed  him  in  the  best  trim 
of  the  sails,  and  made  him  acquainted  with  finding  a  ship's  place 
OD  the  globe,  by  the  unerring  method  of  celestial  observations. 
Id  a  word,  while  they  have  cultivated  a  science  in  music,  which 
is  truly  ennobling,  they  have  perfected,  both  by  chemical  process 
and  mechanical  structure,  every  instrument  which  is  useful  to 
the  eye,  which  can  measure  time,  or  which  can  adjust  weight ; 
which  can  estimate  the  degree  of  heat  or  moisture  which  is  in 
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the  atmosphere  ;  which  can  ascertain  the  velocity  of  Che  winii^ 
or  the  temperature  of  the  different  latitudes  of  the  oceao  ;  and 
and  which  can  show  the  movements  of  our  earth,  and  all  ber 
sister  planets  in  their  elliptical  orbits  around  the  mm.  Thef 
have  improved  machinery  to  be  elegant  and  harmoniouBy  they 
have  connected  it  with  principles  of  power  which  are  equally 
energetic  and  under  the  laws  of  control ;  and  they  have  set  it, 
under  the  ingenuity  of  their  designs,  to  ease  the  toils  and  relieve 
the  labour  of  the  human  fumily.  But  it  is  impossible  to  particu- 
larize the  scienti6c  improvements  in  the  arts.  When  Columbos 
found  out  America  it  was  an  almost  universal  wilderness ;  bat 
now  it  is  covered  with  plantations  which  grow  the  produce  of 
every  clime  ;  and  this  is  an  emblem  of  the  successful  labours  of 
the  men  of  science,  in  the  improvement  of  the  arts.  The  whole 
face  of  society  is  changed,  and  the  wilderness  has  become  a 
fruitful  field. 

But  the  life  of  man  is  extremely  short ;  and  no  parent  has  the 
power  of  conveying,  by  an  arbitrary  will,  the  inheritance  of  his 
knowledge  to  his  children.  The  rising  generation  have  always 
to  learn  all  which  the  philosophers  of  former  ages  have  investi- 
gated and  ascertained. 

Our  society  has  been  formed  to  aid  us,  and  others  who  may 
see  fit  to  join  it ;  as,  in  a  great  measure,  we  are  all  too  little 
acquainted  with  the  philosophical  attainments,  which,  in  the 
different  branches  of  science,  the  world  possesses  ;  and,  as  we 
ought  not,  for  our  own  sake,  and  the  sake  of  others,  to  remain 
contentedly  so,  in  our  happy  country  and  flourishing  city. 

The  situation,  relations,  and  prospects  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
claims  upon  its  citizens  equal  to  most  cities  in  the  world.  Its 
prospects  are  excelled  by  few.  The  canals  and  railroads  which 
connect  it  with  all  the  flourishing  cities  towards  the  east,  and 
with  the  commerce  of  Europe,  which  though  immediately  ter- 
minating in  these  cities,  must  receive  its  most  extended  and 
permanent  support  from  the  vast  regions  toward  the  west,  and 
the  Ohio,  which  connects  Pittsburgh  with  all  these  fertile  western 
regions,  say  that  our  city  has  prospects  solid  as  are  her  inex- 
haustible mines  for  the  support  of  her  manufactories,  and  per- 
manent as  are  the  streams  which  flow  by  her.  But  is  Pittsburgh 
to  become  one  of  the  first  cities  in  commerce  and  manufactures 
in  the  world,  and  her  population  to  remain  ignorant  of  that 
science  which  is  no  less  ennobling  to  the  human  mind,  than  it 
is  the  solid  basis  of  the  prosperity  of  any  place,  in  the  present 
highly  improved  state  of  society  and  of  the  arts  ?  No  ;  we  must 
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recolieot,  that  it  ia  by  unwearied  industry  and  perseverance  that 
we  can,  in  any  degree,  become  acquainted  with  the  variouB 
branches  of  the  sciences  and  the  arts  as  they  now  exist ;  and 
while  our  society  is  formed  for  our  own  mutual  improvement,  it 
18  not  more  as  insulated  individuals  who  might  covet  the  sweets 
of  knowledge,  nor  as  general  philosophers,  who  might  enlighten 
the  world  around  them,  that  we  are  to  exert  ourselves,  than  it  is 
as  inhabitants  of  Pittsburgh — a  place  to  which  great  wealth 
must  flow,  and  where  almost  every  art,  which  requires  science 
to  provide  its  materials,  and  to  preside  over  their  operation,  will 
flourish.  Agriculture  has  a  claim  on  our  assistance  to  improve 
our  surrounding  country,  that  the  growth  of  our  city  may  be 
in  no  degree  impeded  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  subsistence  ; 
our  manufactures,  while  they  may  greatly  flourish  under  the 
practical  experience  of  our  industrious  citizens,  yet,  if  possible, 
should  be  examined  and  improved  under  the  eye  of  science  ; 
and  our  navigation  should  be  aided  by  every  suggestion  respect- 
ing economy,  safety,  and  facility.  We  should  examine  our 
surrounding  botany,  and  our  mineralogy,  and  we  should  extend, 
by  correspondence,  our  inquiries  respecting  these  subjects,  to 
the  borders  of  our  great,  lakes,  and  to  the  regions  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Missouri.  Our  society  having  commenced,  should 
provide  itself  with  an  apparatus,  as  full  and  as  perfect,  as  it  can ; 
and  while  it  may  keep  in  view  the  contributing  a  little,  perhaps, 
to  the  general  current  of  improvement  which  has  now  such  a 
fall  stream  and  a  rapid  flow,  our  main  object,  for  a  long  time, 
must  be  to  enter  ourselves  as  scholars,  to  be  taught  what  is 
already  known  ;  and  to  commence  the  operations  of  a  society, 
which  the  place,  where  Providence  has  assigned  us  our  lot,  has 
a  right  to  call  her  citizens,  however  little  practised  in  philo- 
sophical pursuits  and  investigations  they  may  be,  to  attempt  to 
commence  and  steadfastly  to  prosecute. 

In  conclusion,  permit  me  to  remark,  that  the  benediction 
which  will  arise,  on  the  whole,  as  an  unction  to  our  under- 
standings, from  the  eminent  attainments  we  are  about  to  con- 
template in  natural  science,  will  be,  that,  while  all  tend  to 
illustrate  the  perfection  of  infinite  wisdom  and  power,  they  will 
change  the  aspect  of  philosophy  into  a  view  the  very  opposite 
of  that  of  the  ancient  heathens  respecting  matter.  Those  of 
them  who  considered  the  soul  as  an  immaterial  substance,  com- 
plained of  matter  as  the  dregs  of  existence,  and  an  incumbrance 
on  their  being  ;  but  we  are  led  to  see  infinite  space  peopled 
with  it,  and  our  earth,  which  they  supposed  to  comprehend  the 
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most  of  it,  id  diminiBhed  into  an  almost  imperceptible  speck  in 
the  creation,  and  yet  all  teems  with  the  elements  of  exalted 
science.  What,  then,  we  are  led  to  ask,  must  be  the  chara^er 
of  our  existence,  if  we  are  to  enjoy  immortality  ?  There  niiisC 
be  a  congeniality  in  the  nature  of  our  being  to  the  home  of 
these  heavens  into  which  we  are  about  to  enter.  Yes,  oar  souk 
will  be  connected  with  material  organs,  that  we  may  be  enabled 
to  examine  and  admire  the  infinite  wisdom  and  knowledge 
which  the  boundless  material  universe  will  for  ever  present  to 
our  examination,  and  to  feed  and  maintain,  in  part,  at  least,  our 
adoration  of  the  Author  of  all  spiritual  and  material  being. 


AMERICAN   LYCEUM. 

[We  shall  continue  to  present  occasionally  such  intelligence 
as  we  can  procure  concerning  this  interesting  and  popular  in- 
stitution. It  seems  to  be  rapidly  extending  over  the  New-£ng- 
land  States  ;  and  we  hope  to  hear  of  its  introduction  in  New* 
York  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  and  especially  wherever 
common  schools  are  established  ;  as  it  seems  likely  to  be  of 
great  service  to  the  cause  of  popular  improvement  in  this  way. 

It  will  prove  immediately  useful  to  the  community  by  its  to- 
fluence  on  the  progress  of  the  arts  and  sciences  connected  with 
the  business  and  the  enjoyments  of  life.  *  But,  as  a  school  for 
teachers,  affording  them  valuable  information  at  a  very  nooder- 
ate  expense,  it  seems  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  circumstances 
of  most  young  men,  in  country  places  particularly.  Few  of 
the  individuals  who  teach  a  district  school  can  command  the 
means  of  a  complete  course  of  education  ;  but  all  may  sustain 
their  share  of  the  expenses  of  a  Lyceum,  on  the  plan  proposed. 

While  offering  the  following  articles  to  our  readers,  we  wouM 
take  the  opportunity  to  suggest  that  the  Lyceum  might  be  ren- 
dered still  more  useful,  were  there  formed  in  each  of  our  larger 
seaports  an  association  of  individuals  who  are  capable  and  de- 
sirous of  promoting  the  diffusion  of  useful  science,  and  who 
would  take  the  requisite  measures  for  making  suggestions,  and 
communicating  intelligence,  which  might  be  deemed  conducive 
to  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum.  Peculiar  facilities  for  the  pur- 
poses of  useful  science,  are  enjoyed  in  most  cities  and  large 
towns ;  and  the  transmission  of  these,  as  far  as  practicable, 
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iHTould  be  an  aid  of  great  value  in  situations  comparatively  re-  ^ 
mote  from  such  advantages.     But  this  subject  is  one  on  which/ 
mre  cannot  enter  at  present  to  the  extent  which  its  importance 
demands.     We  must  defer  farther  observations  on  this  head 
till  the  publication  of  our  next  number,  when  they  may  be  pre- 
aented  in  a  separate  form.] 

American  Lyceum, — The  branches  of  this  institution,  already  in 
operation,  have  varied  in  their  subjects  of  attention,  the  manner 
of  conducting  them,  and  their  consequent  success.     Some  have 
confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.     To 
^ive  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided 
into  several  classes,  viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists, 
another  of  astronomers,  one  of  geologists,  &c.     Each  class 
chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  attention  of  the 
society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.     When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeting,  the  foreman  calls 'Up- 
on one  of  his  class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the 
"wheel  and  axis,  pully,  &c.  ;  making  an  application  of  each  to 
the  practical  pursuits  of  life.     A  similar  course  is  pursued  by 
the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers  and  others.   Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or 
a  dozen,  to  take  a  part  in  the  exercises  of  an  evening.     Under 
proper  regulations  any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question 
the  persons  making  the  illustrations,  and  to  dispute  any  point  he 
conceives  to  be  erroneous.     This  sometimes  leads  to  a  full  dis- 
cussion of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  &x  them  perma- 
nently in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces 
them  as  topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  those  who 
are  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in 
the  form  of  lectures,  or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of 
an  evening  devolves  upon  one  or  two  persons,  each  one  being 
leA  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  acquirements  and 
judgment.  The  subjects  however  are  generally  intended  to  be 
of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way, 
fitted  to  the  comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan 
lectures  have  been  given  upon  Chemistry,  Natural  Philosophy, 
Astronomy,  Geology,  Railways,  Canals,  powers  and  debilities 
of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases  and  management  of  teeth, 
the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fruit-trees, 
fruit,  fuel  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic 
economy. 
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Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  \ 
societies  have  occasionally,  and  others  generally,  introdvced 
those  of  a  more  general  or  miscellaneous  nature ;  inFohring^ 
principles  of  expediency,  rather  than  science ;  and  relating  to 
government,  law,  political  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morals,  &c.  These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of 
common  debates. 

In  some  in^ances,  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young 
and  inexperienced  minds,  such  as  reading,  declamation,  compo- 
sition, particularly  letter  writing,  also  grammar  and  geography 
have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  that 
each  town,  county  and  state  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concerns 
on  most  points,  in  a  manner  perfectly  independent  of  all  the 
rest,  and  fitted  to  the  views,  pursuits,^  acquirements,  taste,  ages 
and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  the  exercises 
of  a  Lyceum  are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important 
purpose  of  introducing  ioto  family  and  social  circles,  proper  and 
useful  topics  of  conversation,  and  converts  amusements  and  daily 
intercourse  into  great  and  powerful  vehicles  for  diflnsing  know- 
ledge, and  for  enlightening,  purifying  and  elevating  human  so- 
ciety. 

From  experiments  already  made  by  Lyceums,  two  results 
somewhat  unexpected  have  been  observed.  First,  that  the  na- 
tural difiidence  and  backwardness  which  the  members  sometimes 
have  in  attempting  illustrations,  very  soon  wholly  disappear; 
and .  they  enter  upon  them  as  readily  and  cheerfully  as  they  do 
upon  any  exercise  in  their  ordinary  pursuits  ;  and,  second,  that 
the  principles  and  subjects  of  discussion  at  their  meetings,  be- 
come in  a  short  time,  certainly  and  thoroughly,  though  insensi- 
bly, understood  by  most  who  attend  them. — Bost,  Pat, 

This  institution  proposes  a  system  of  mutual  instruction,  fit- 
ted to  the  towns  and  villages  in  New-England,  and  other  parts 
of  the  country.  The  instruction  is  to  be  conducted  at  weekly 
or  occasional  meetings  for  reading,  conversation,  discussions, 
dissertations,  illustrating  the  sciences,  or  other  subjects  of  use- 
ful knowledge,  or  popular,  practical  education. 

To  aid  these  exercises,  it  is  proposed  to  have  each  branch  or 
town  Lyceum,  supplied  with  books,  simple  articles  of  apparatos 
for  illustrating  the  sciences,  and  their  application  to  ^e  business 
of  the  farmer,  mechanic,  and  civil  engineer ;  also,  specimens  of 
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IVatural  History,  viz.  Geology,  Mineralogy,  and  if  desired,  in 
Botany  and  Zoology. 

This  collection  is  to  be  made  with  reference  to  the  yarious 
classes  of  society  in  a  town,  and  deposited'in  some  central  place, 
m^here  persons  from  all  sections  of  the  town,  and  of  various  pur- 
suits and  ages,  can  meet,  according  to  arrangements  made  to 
accommodate  the  whole. 

At  one  time,  school  teachers  can  meet,  and  discuss  or  illus- 
trate subjects  relating  to  their  profession,  and  consequently  for 
the  benefit,  not  of  themselves,  but  of  their  schools,  and  through 
them,  for  the  benefit  of  the  community  and  the  world. 

At  the  same  or  another  time,  misses  and  lads,  young  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  who  frequently  waste  their  time  in  school  with 
little  children,  or  have  passed  the  age  for  common  school  in- 
struction, may  meet,  and  receive  in  a  weekly  or  semi-Weekly 
course  of  exercises  among  themselves,  or  under  the  assistance 
of  a  regular  teacher,  a  clergyman,  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  a 
farmer,  a  mechanic,  a  merchant,  any  gentleman  or  lady  compe- 
tent and  disposed  to  teach,  instruction  fitted  to  their  age,  pur- 
suits, and  wants. 

At  the  same  place  and  with  the  same  opportunities,  farmers 
can  meet,  to  bring  together  their  own  views  and  experience,  and 
compare  them  with  those  related  by  authors  upon  the  subject  of 
consideration,  it  having  been  adopted  at  a  previous  meeting. 
By  the  aid  of  apparatus  and  tests,  the  correctness  of  views  or 
principles,  may,  perhaps,  be  tried  by  actual  experiment. 

Mechanics  can  also  make  use  of  the  same  place,  library,  ap- 
paratus and  specimens,  to  illustrsUe  subjects,  and  prove  or  test 
principles,  which  they  daily  use,  and  a  knowledge  of  which 
would  increase  both  their  satisfaction  and  success  in  their  use- 
*  ful  pursuits. 

Societies  of  females,  for  literary  or  benevolent  purposes,  might 
improve  the  same  opportunities,  to  give  interest  to  their  meet- 
ings, and  greater  efficiency  and  usefulness,  to  their  exercises. 

Besides  exercises  fitted  to  the  pursuits  or  the  wants  of  par- 
ticular classes  of  society,  others  of  a  more  general  or  popular 
character  may  be  introduced,  such  as  popular  lectures  on  the 
sciences,  or  any  other  subject  of  useful  knowledge  and  common 
interest  ;  and  these,  either  by  a  citizen  or  citizens,  or  by  some 
one  employed  from  abroad  for  the  purpose. 

To  strengthen  and  facilitate  the  operations  of  the  several 
branch  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are  to  be  united  by  a  Board  of 
Delegates,  who  are  to  meet  semi-annually,  to  adopt  regulations, 
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and  forward  measures  for  the  general  and  mutual  benefit  of  the 
whole.  A  County  Lyceum  is  intended  also  to  adopt  meaaores 
for  the  benefit  of  schools  in  their  district*-4o  collect  &cts  re- 
specting their  state  and  their  wants,  suggest  improvemeoiSy  aa4 
perhaps  act  as  a  Board  of  examiners  of  school  teachers  in  tbe 
county,  and  of  course  to  take  the  place  of  town  committees  fior 
that  object. 

Each  County  Lyceum  in  a  State  is  to  appoint  one  or  mors 
representatives,  to  meet  perhaps,  during  the  session  of  their 
Legislature,  to  organize  and  adopt  measures,  to  advance  the  in- 
terests of  education.  A  State  Lyceum  may  act  as  a  Board  oi 
Education  ;  and  by  appointing  committees  for  specific  object^ 
viz.  one  to  examine  and  recommend  school  books ;  another  to 
determine  upon  the  most  essential  branches  in  a  system  of  popu- 
lar education  ;  the  proportionate  time  and  attention  proper  to 
devote  to  each  ;  the  order  in  which  they  should  be  introduced, 
and  the  most  efficient  methods  of  inculcating  them. 

Not  only  the  various  subjects  of  instruction,  but  the  difiTerent 
faculties  of  the  mind,  viz.  judgment,  memory,  temper  and  imagi- 
nation, might  justly  come  under  the  consideration  of  this  or 
another  committee.  The  subject  of  such  a  committee  would 
be  to  give  both  eflBciency  and  symmetry  to  education. 

From  several  State  Lyceums  a  General  Union  might  be  form- 
ed, to  be  called  the  American  Lyceum,  and  to  perform  the  du- 
ties of  an  American  Board  of  Education,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word. 

Under  the  patronage  of  the  American  Lyceum  may  be  pub- 
lished, a  Journal,  or  the  Journal  of  Education  ;  small,  familiar 
and  practical  treatises  on  the  sciences,  scientific,  biographical, 
or  historical  tracts,  &c.  for  the  benefit  of  the  various  town  Ly- 
ceums, schools,  workshops,  taverns,  steam  boats,  and  private 
families. 

More  than  fifly  societies  upon  this  plan  are  already  formed, 
and  from  the  greater  or  less  success  which  has  uniformly  at- 
tended their  operations,  and  from  the  great  increase  of  strength 
and  efficiency,  which  an  extensive  and  General  Union  of  the 
plan  could  not  fail  to  give  to  individual  eflbrts,  it  is  most  earnest 
ly  hoped,  that  every  town  and  village  in  New-England,  at  least, 
will  take  the  subject  into  early  and  serious  consideration,  to  de- 
termine whether  they  cannot,  during  the  months  of  autumn 
and' winter,  participate  in  spirit,  and  engage  in  the  exercises, 
that  they  may  enjoy  the  benefits  of  an  institution  designed  for 
the  diffijsion  of  knowledge  and  the  benefit  of  the  world. — Bosl, 
Adverliatr. 
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JProgrui  of  the  Ijyceum.  The  fifty  or  sixty  branches  of  the 
Ajnerican  Lyceum  already  established,  contemplate  a  National 
Institution  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  the  introduction 
or  a  uniform  and  improved  system  of  popular  education.  It  is 
Hoped  that,  early  in  the  autumn  season,  every  town  and  village 
in  New  England  at  least,  will  take  its  objects  into  consideration, 
in  regard,  both  to  the  instruction  it  promises  to  those  who 
associate,  and  the  general  diffusion  of  useful  and  practical 
knowledge  through  the  community. 

If  farmers  generally,  throughout  the  country,  should  enter  into 
the  arrangement,  and  under  it,  hold  weekly  meetings,  through  the 
'vrinter,  to  discuss  subjects  relating  to  their  business,  it  could  not 
fail  to  reward  them  abundantly  with  rich  and  useful  instruction, 
and  the  nM>st  elevated  and  refined  social  enjoyment. 

Perhaps,  however,  there  is  no  class  of  the  community,  to 
whom  the  aid  it  offers  is  so  important,  as  school  teachers. 
Weekly  meetings  of  teachers,  where  they  could  have  books, 
apparatus,  and  other  means  of  instructing  each  other,  would  inn 
mediately  throw  their  benign  and  powerful  influence  into  schools, 
and  through  them,  into  the  whole  mass  of  society. 

/J.  y.      ,^^^,        Am.  Trav. 


DISCIPLINE,  ON   THK   MONITORIAL  PLAN. 

[From  the  View  of  Livingfton  County  High  School.] 

It  has  been  our  endeavour  to  inculcate  the  desire  of  useful- 
ness, regard  to  character,  and  the  love  of  learning,  as  induce- 
ments to  industrious  study.   .  We  give  our  decided   preference 
to  such  motives  as  these,  above  any  artificial  stimulants  that 
have  ever  been  devised.    The  rank  of  each  member  of  our  school 
depends  upon  his  exemplary  conduct,  and  excellent  scholarship. 
To  facilitate  the  attainment  of  this  object,  and  to  make  the 
effects  of  regularity  and  industry  the  more  apparent,  the  follow- 
ing plan  has  been  adopted  : — The  teachers  and  monitors  are 
selected  with  reference  to  their  standing.     The  duty  of  the 
teachers  is  to  hear  the  recitations  of  certain  classes  assigned  to 
them,  and  mark  against  each  name,  on  a  slate  prepared  for  the 
purpose,  a  credit^  or  several  credits,  a  check  or  several  checks, 
according  to  the  character  of  the  recitation.     The  duty  of  tha 
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monihrs^  who  sit  at  the  head  of  the  seats,  each  of  them  hmTiog 
a  list  of  those  occupying  the  row  of  desks  immediately  before 
him,  is,  to  copy  off,  at  the  expiration  of  each  hour,  the  accoaots 
made  out  by  the  teachen.     At  the  end  of  each  half  daj,  these 
bills  are  road  aloud,  together  with  the  marks  for  ttMdemeammKnj 
irregularities,  and  tardiness ;  and  excuses  may  be  offered  by  the 
delinquents.     Whenever  these  are^  deemed  valid,  the  mmrk  is 
erased.     Each  monitor  has  a  right  to  set  down  any  one  oo  hw 
list,  f<ir  disorderly  conduct ;   hut  this  is  more  particular]/  the 
province  of  two  momton  rf  orders  who  are  constant!/  at  the 
desk,  and  overlook  the  whole  school.     At  the  expiration  of  the 
week,  the  accounts  are  balanced,  and  the  amount  of  crediiSj 
duek$j  merits,  forfeits^*  misdemeanour$y  &c.  is  again  read  aloud, 
and  every  scholar  is  at  liberty  to  correct  errors.    The  bills  thus 
adjusted,  are  transferred  into  a  large  book,  containing  a  cata- 
logue of  all  the  members  of  the  school ;  against  whose  names  cIm 
weekly  accounts  are  recorded.    Thus  the  progress  and  charac- 
ter of  each  individual,  are  subjects  of  record  in  the  anoals  of 
the  school :  a  method,  in  our  opinion,  well  calculated  to  awaken 
a  sentiment  of  self-respect,  a  desire  of  improvement,  and  aa 
honorable  ambition  to  excel.     Besides  which,  it  is  our  intention 
to  have  an  exhibition  at  the  expiration  of  each  terra,  the  per- 
formances of  which,  will  be  assigned  in  strict  reference  to  regu- 
larity of  conduct,  regularity  of  attendance,  and  standing  in 
scholarship.     Such  motives  to  exertion  have  not  been  found 
inefficient  thus  far,  and  it  is  believed  the  result  will  fully  justiQr 
the  reasoning  on  which  they  are  founded. 

*  Two  crt^tB  equal  1  merit;  ten  eheek$  I  forfeit.    Odier  punishments  are 
used,  such  mb  probation,  or  suspension  from  intercourse  with  the  school 
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APPRENTICES' 


At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  City  Hall,  in  the  Cihr  of  Washing- 
ton, on  Thursday  evening,  the  24th  instant,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 
Library  Association  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  Apprentices — the  Rev.  ReuMn 
Post  was  called  to  the  chair,  and  J.  Elkins  appointed  secretary. 

Tlie  committee  appointed  for  that  purpose  at  a  previous  meeting,  submitted 
the  following  Constitution  for  the  government  of  the  Association,  which  was 
unanimously  adopted. 

ConstittUion  of  the  ApprenticeM*  Library  A$»oeiati<m, 

Art.  1  This  Association  shall  be  denominated  the  Apprentices'  Library 
Association  of  Washington  City. 

Art.  2.  The  officers  of  the  Association  shall  be  a  Board  of  Directors,  con- 
sisting of  five  persons,  to  be  chosen  after  the  present  year  on  the  first  Monday 
of  May,  annually,  bv  ballot,  who  shall  appoint  their  president,  a  treasurer,  and 
librarian,  and  have  the  general  control  and  direction  of  the  library. 

Art.  8.  The  president  must  be  one  of  the  directors  elect,  shall  preside  in  all 
meetings  of  the  board,  and  sign  orders  of  the  treasurer. 

The  treasurer  shall  collect  and  safely  keep  all  money,  accounts,  and  bonds, 
belonging  to  the  association,  pay  all  orders  of  the  board,  and  render,  annually, 
an  exact  account  of  all  the  receipts,  expenditures,  and  funds  of  the  association. 

The  librarian  shall  have  charge  of  the  books  belonging  to  the  library, 
arrange  and  preserve  them  in  good  order,  keep  a  catalogue  ofthe  same,  deliver 
and  receive  books  at  such  times  as  the  board  may  appoint,  keep  a  record  of 
every  book  taken  from  the  library,  the  name  of  the  perron  taking  it,  at  the 
times  of  taking  and  returning  the  same,  together  with  all  fines  and  forfeitures 
arising  from  default.     He  shall  alao  act  as  secretary  to  the  board  of  directors. 

Art  4.  Any  person  who  shall  pay  to  the  treasurer  three  dollars  or  upwards, 
on  subscribing  this  constitution,  or  who  shall  contribute  to  the  library  books, 
approved  and  estimated  by  the  directors,  to  the  value  of  ten  dollars  or  up- 
wards, shall  be  a  member  of  this  association :  and,  in  addition  to  his  voting  in 
elections,  and  eligibility  to  office  in  this  association,  he  shall  have  the  privilege 
of  using  the  books  of  the  library,  on  the  same  terms  as  the  apprentices  them- 
selves. 

5.  Any  apprentice,  and  any  member  of  this  association,  who  sliall  pay  to 
the  treasurer  the  sum  of  twenty-five  cents  per  quarter,  shall  be  allowed  to 
take  from  the  library  one  foUo  or  quarto  volume,  two  octavos,  or  under,  and 
keep  the  folio,  six  weeks;  the  quarto,  four  weeks;  the  octavo,  three  weeks; 
and  the  duodecimo,  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal :  and  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  six  and  a  quarter  cents  on  each  book,  for  every  library  day 
it  is  detained  beyond  the  limited  time. 

Art.  6.  If  any  person  shall  lose  or  damage  a  book,  he  shall  make  the  same 
eood  to  the  librarian ;  and  if  the  book  lost  be  one  of  a  set,  he  shall  pay,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  board,  the  value  of  the  entire  set,  and  be  permittea  to  take 
the  old  set  as  his  own. 

Art.  7.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  annual  meeting  of  the 
association,  by  a  majority  of  the  members  present ;  and  the  board  of  directors 
may,  at  any  time,  adopt  such  rules  and  regulations,  for  attaining  the  object  of 
the  association,  as  they  shall  think  best ;  provided  they  do  not  contravene  any 
part  of  this  constitution. 

The  meeting  proceeded  to  the  election^'of  directors  for  the  present  year, 
md  the  folfowing  gentlemen  were  chosen, ^namely: — Hon.  William  CffMch* 
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Joseph  Gales,  jr.  Esq.,  Rev.  Reubea  Post,  Andrew  Way,  jr.  Esq.,  Jeromiab 
EUdns,  Esq. 

Beached,  That  the  directors  elect  be  requested  to  meet  oq  Monday  eYcain^ 
next,  at  five  o'clock. 

Jie$olved,  That  the  several  ward  committees  be  requested  to  make  siicli 
co)Iectk>os  as  may  be  in  their  power,  for  the  aid  of  the  associatioQ,  as  aoou  as 
practicable,  and  inake  a  return  thereof  to  the  board  of  directors. 

BeaoUftd,  That  the  proceedings  of  thb  meeting,  embracing  the  coMStitulkn 
of  the  association,  be  signed  by  the  chairman  and  secretary,  and  published  in 
the  several  papers  of  this  dty. 

RsuBEK  Post,  Chaikinan. 

J.  Elkins,  Secretary. 

National  Journal,  AfrU  29. 


PUBLIC    SCHOOLS    IN   SPRINGFIELD,   MASSACHUSETTS. 

At  our  annual  meeting,  last  spring,  the  following  sums  were  appropriated  to 
the  purposes  of  public  instruction,  namely ; — 

For  common  schools $2,600 

For  finishing  high  school  building 750 

Towards  salary  of  master  for  high  school 500 

Add  annual  proceeds  of  school  fund,  divided  among 
the  district  schools 500 

Gtvet  the  generous  total  of $4,250 

Of  this  sum,  8,500  dollars  are  paid  oat  to  schoolmasters  and  schoofmittrnssts. 

JowmaL. 


SUNDAY  SCHOOL  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  number  of  these  is  increasing  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  amoo^ 
various  denominations.  In  addidon  to  those  memtioned  in  former  numbers, 
we  have  lately  received  copies  of  the  Sabbath  School  Treasury,  No.  I.— 
a  periodical  published  by  the  Massachusetts  Sabbath  School  Union— of  dto 
Christian  Teacher's  Manual,  also  a  monthly  periodical,  and  published  in  Boitoo, 
but  supported  by  private  individuals— Hsnd  of  the  Genesee  Sabbath  School 
Herald,  published  in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


mechanics'   INSTITUTIONS. 

At  the  close  of  1823,  the  first  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in 
£ns;land  :  there  are  now  more  than  one  hundred  similar  ones  in  Great  Briton 
and  Ireland.  In  France  they  are  established  in  ninety-four  towns,  and  receotiy 
they  have  been  introduced  into  Germany,  and  an  effort  has  been  made  to 
originate  one  in  Madrid,  and  others  tai  Haytf.^JiraM.  Jawr. 
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EDUCATION   IN   KUBOPE. 

HtghlaruU  of  Scotland. — We  make  the  following  extracto  from  a  letter, 
^vi^ritten  by  the  Eklinburgh  Association  of  Theological  Students,  to  the  Vrimeeiam 
Society  of  Inquiry  on  Missions.  It  was  dated  August  4,  1827,  and  iatdy 
published  in  the  Philadelphiaa. — Bost,  Record, 

The  cause  of  education  continues  to  flourish  in  Scotland ;  and  acboob  to^ 
tinue  to  increase  in  many  districts  of  the  country.    Since  we  last  addrtaei 
you,  forty  new  schools  have  been  erected  in  the  Highlands.     Tbaae  ara 
placed  under  the  direction  of  the  General  Assembly ;  and  are  supported  by  coO' 
K>*cgational  collections,  and  subscriptions,  which  are  raised  under  its  patronage. 
The  committee,  who  have  the  more  immediate  management  of  them,  have 
selected  no  fewer  than  eighty-six  other  stations,  to  whidi  they  have  agreed  to 
appoint  teachers,  as  soon  as  the  requisite  accommodations  can  be  provided  fat 
them.     We  view  these  facts  with  g^eat  pleasure ;  and,  from  the  respectability 
of  the  attainments  of  the  teachers  who  have  been  provided  for  them«  the  ex- 
cellent control  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  the  suitable  books  which  will 
be  used,  we  anticipate  great  good  to  our  northern  countrymen.   The  venerable 
society  for  propagating  christian  knowledge  continues  to  diffuse  the  blesdngs, 
which  it  has  been  so  long  engaged  in  communicating  to  the  destitute  parts  of 
our  land.    It  employs  ten  missionaries  and  eighteen  catechists.    Its  schools  are 
attended  by  upwards  of  fifteen  thousand  children.    The  Gaelic  School  Society 
pursues  its  useful  labours  with  its  accustomed  zeal.     Its  circulating  schools 
were,  during  the  past  year,  attended  by  four  thousand  five  hundred  and  forty- 
six  scholars ;  whose  progress  has  been  reported  to  be  generally  satisfactory. 
It  has  distributed,  since  its  commencement,  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-six 
thousand  three  hundred  publications,  including  copies  of  the  scriptures,  scrip- 
ture extracts,  and  psalm  books.     The  committee  state  that  they^are  anxious 
to  raise  the  scale  of  spiritual  attainment  requisite  in  those  persons  whom  they 
employ  as  teachers ;  and  that  they  have  agreed  to  allow  them  a  higher  salary 
than  that  which  they  have  hitherto  received.     Respecting  the  Inverness 
Education  Society,  our  late  information  is  very  limited.    From  the  last  account 
of  its  operation!)  whicn  we  have  seen,  it  appeared  to  be  engaged  in  communi- 
cating the  blessings  of  a  religious  instruction  to  three  thousand  poor  Hi2h< 
landers.    We  are  sorry  to  state,  however,  that  it  does  not  meet  with  that 
support  which,  from  its  economy,  and  the  local  knowledge  possessed  by  its 
directors,  it  is  entitled  to  receive.     Last  summer  it  pumished  a  very  able 
statistical  pamphlet,  which  casts  great  light  upon  the  religious  state  of  the 
north  of  Scotland.    Of  the  Glasgow  Society  for  the  support  of  Gaelic  schools 
we  have  received  no  intelligence  since  last  year.     Sabbath  School  instruc- 
tion meets  with  efficient  support  in  Scotland.     In  connexion  with  our  Sabbath 
School  Union,  there  are  at  present  one  thousand  five  hundred  and  seventy-two 
schools  attended  by  seventy-ei^ht  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety-one 
children,  and  it  b  worthy  of*^ notice  that  there  are  many  other  schools  indiffer- 
ent parts  of  the  country,  between  which  and  this  society  no  relation  exists. 
Relis^ous  instruction  is  the  object  of  our  Sabbath  Schools. 

Li&ronef .  The  population  of  Scotland  has  long  been  noted  as  a  reading 
population,  and  we  are  happy  to  state  that  circulatinj^,  subscription,  and  congre- 
gational libraries  are  greatly  on  the  increase.  In  the  county  of  Mid-Lothian 
a  society  for  supporting  circulating  libraries  is  supported  with  vigour ;  and  a 
society  has  been  lately  formed  in  Edinburgh  for  extending  the  same  means  of 
improvement  to  this  city  and  the  neighbouring  parishes.  The  committee  of 
the  General  Assembly  for  increasing  the  means  of  education  and  religious 
instruction  in  Scotland,  propose  to  attach  useful  libraries  to  their  schools, 
which  will  be  regulated  on  the  circulating  sj'stem.  Tliis  system,  which  was 
iovented  by  a  pious  merchant  in  Haddington,  we  take  the  liberty  of  bringing 
under  your  particular  notice.  You  will  find  it  developed  in  several  publica- 
tions which  have  been  handed  to  us  with  the  view  of  being  sent  to  you. 
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Jinelofui.— From  an  able  and  interestiog  paper  pobUdied  in  the  ; 
we  leam  that  the  progreas  which  educatfon  has  made  in  Ireland,  ^ 
last  sixteen  years  is  perfectly  astonbhing.  From  the  returns  mmde  1^  the 
clerey  in  1806,  the  number  of  scholars  attending  all  the  schoob,  was  estimated 
at  200,000.  It  was  found  to  be  395^13  when  the  seneral  census  was  taken  ia 
1821 ;  and  in  1824  it  had  risen  to  560,549,  according  to  the  returns  n&ade  by 
the  established  clergy,  and  to  565,964,  according  to  those  made  by  tfae  CatlH>- 
Mc  priests.  The  amount  ot  education  has  thus  been  almost  tripled  in  sixteea 
years.  If  we  estimate  the  population  of  Ireland,  in  1824,  at  7,600,000,  tiM 
children  at  school  will  amount  to  nearly  l-13th  part  of  the  inhatntants. — ^AHsm 
York  paper, 

HoUand, — ^There  are  few  countries  in  which  greater  exertioos  appear  Id  be 
made  for  the  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  than  in  the  kingdom  ot  ftie 
Netherlands,  under  the  present  government.  By  a  report  of  the  minisler  of 
public  instruction,  it  appears  that,  in  the  8718  commwuB  into  which  the  king- 
dom is  divided,  there  exist  8889  public  schools,  with  383,970  scholars.  The 
number  of  scholars  in  private  schools  is  stated  at  173,741,  and  the  number  of 
persons  receiving  no  instruction  at  241,292. 

JBrmuwick, — Among  numerous  ameliorations  introduced  into  the  Duchj  of 
Brunswick,  that  of  schools  is  worthy  of  observation.  The  eovemment  has  re- 
cently granted  to  the  schools  a  building,  and  the  sum  of  20,000  thalers.  The 
primary  schools  are  to  be  enlarged,  the  scientific  schools  are  to  be  divided  into 
ten  classes;  and  a  special  school,  which  has  been  opened  under  the  roost  favora- 
Ue  auspices,  is  to  be  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. —  Vermt.  Chron, 

Sweden, — ^The  king  of  Sweden  has  riven  orders  to  establi^  Schools  of 
Navigation  in  the  ports  of  Stockholm,  Gine,  Caliiiar,  Malmoe  and  Gothenburg, 
where  instructions  are  to  be  given  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  all  branches 
necessary  to  form  good  captains  of  merchantmen.  After  the  beginning  of  the 
next  year,  no  captain  of  a  merchantmiin  will  be  able  to  obtain  Sie  rights  of  a 
citizen  unless  previously  examined  in  the  art  of  navigation,  and  recommended 
by  the  head  of^one  of  the  marine  schools. — Am.  TVao. 


EDUCATION   IN   HINDOSTAN. 

The  education  of  native  youth,  of  both  sexes,  appears  to  eneross  much  at- 
tention. Extracts  are  published  in  the  newspapers  from  English  essays,  writ- 
ten by  the  Hindoo  students  of  the  An^lo  Indian  College,  in  which  the  juvenile 
authors  bring  their  acquirements  in  European  learning  to  bear  upon  questions 
of  moral,  literary,  political,  and  social  importance,  in  a  very  ingenious  and  re- 
markable manner. 

Great  benefits  are  expected  to  result  from  this  diffusion  of  the  literature  of 
the  West— *  One  of  the  first  effects,*  says  the  editor  of  the  India  Gazette,  'will 
be  the  eradication  from  the  minds  of  the  native  youth,  of  much  of  (he  soper- 
stitution  which  constantly  left  their  fathers  in  **  a  false  position  '*  in  the  social 
compact  The  film  will  fall  from  their  mental  orl^,  and  they  will  view  mat- 
ters^with  very  different  sentiments  from  those  now  too  prevalent' 

Will  they  continue  In  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  Gentoos  ?  Will  the  child 
of  the  lowest  caste  continue— after  becoming  intimate  with  the  history,  the  lit- 
erature and  institutions  of  the  West — to  consider  with  perfect  content,  con- 
placency,  and  conviction,  a  system  that  holds  up  the  degradation  of  his  tribe  to 
the  end  of  the  world  as  just  and  necessary  ?    Will  he  not— as  affects  his  con- 
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seience  at  least— loof^  to  throw  off  the  bonds  of  this,  to  him  and  his  race,'op- 
pre«ive  law  i  Is  it  likely  that  one  of  the  youths  educated  at  the  Anglo  Indian 
College  one,  in  short,  of  those  young  men,  whose  recitations,  or  essays  have 
been  recently  publicly  dLnplaved — ^is  it  likely  that  such  a  person  wouki  coo- 
aider  it  a  proper  act,  religiously  or  morally,  to  be  instrumental  to  the  sacrifice 
of  a  sister,  mother,  or  daughter — or  to  be  the  first  to  light  the  pile  that  was  to 
eonsi^n  her  to  a  shocking  death. 

It  IS  no  less  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  blessings  of  knowledge  are  beooming 
more  appreciated,  and  likely  to  spread  among  the  native  female  population  in 
dififerent  parts  of  the  country.     It  appears  by  a  report  recently  published  by 
tlie  Missionaries  of  Seraropore,  that  upwards  of  two  hundred  female  children 
are  in  attendance  at  the  schools  established  in  and  near  that  station  and  Ishera. 
The  Mofussul  Schools,  too,  appear  to  be  going  on  very  satisfactorily.    The 
number  attending  the  Beerbhoom  Schods  is  upwards  of  forty.    At  Dacca 
there  are  about  one  hundred  and  forty  female  scholars.    The  Chittagong 
schools  are  attended  by  seventy  seven.     There  is  also  a  school  at  Je«ore, 
Akyab,  Allahabad,  and  Benares;  and  the  total  number  in  attendance  at  the 
Serunpore  and  other  schools  amounts  to  no  less  than  five  hundred  and  fifty — 
and  there  is  every  probability  of  their  increasing  as  the  fame  of  these  schools 
becomes  spread.     Indeed,  the  cause  of  education  appears  to  be  getting  every 
day  more  and  more  popular  among  the  people.     In  one  part  of  the  report  it  it 
observed — *  In  most  of  the  schools  the  parents  attended,  and  testified  their  joy 
at  the  proficiency  made  by  their  children.    All  suspicion  and  prejudice  seem- 
ed to  have  vanished  sway.' 

One  of  the  missionaries  states  that  several  respectable  *  Moosoolmans '  have 
lately  called  upon  him  and  offered  to  take  charge  of  schools.  *  Every  girl,' 
be  adds,  *  that  leaves  the  schools,  spreads  the  fame  of  them,  and  the  knowledge 
of  our  exertions  inspires  the  people  with  a  desire  that  their  villages  might  pront 
by  them.' — Salem  (roz. 


AMERICAN    MISSIONARY   SCHOOLS    IN   CETLON. 

The  Seminary  is  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected.  The  students  make 
good  progress  in  mathematics,  algebra,  geometry,  trigonometry,  &c.,  and  have 
made  some  attainments  in  geography  and  astronomy.  The  fir$t  class  are  to 
leave  next  September.  The  number  now  In  the  Seminary  is  67.  In  the  Pre- 
paratory School  there  are  100,  and  in  the  Female  Central  School,  27.  Our 
Common  Schools  are  93  in  number,  containing  3,311  boys  and  962  girls.  The 
expense  of  all  these  [Common  Schools]  the  last  year  was  about  |3,S00 ;  and 
of  our  Boarding  Establishments,  more  than  $3000,  aside  from  buildings,  9lc 
But  the  good  done  is  abundantly  proportioned  to  the  expense. 

Comparing  the  statement  with  the  last  accounts  contained  in  the  Mi«kmary 
HeraM,  dated  four  months  previous,  it  appears  that  during  this  interval,  six 
new  Schools  had  been  formed,  and  that  668  pupils  had  been  added  to  Uie  Com- 
mon Schools,  besides  several  to  the  Seminary  and  Preparatory  School.  The 
whole  number  now  under  instruction,  is  4,487.— JV.  F.  Ob». 


EDUCATION    IN    COLOMBIA. 

The  {government  of  Cotombia  which  has  never  for  an  instant  lost  sight  of  the 
g)ory>  *^  which  is  well  aware  that  all  glory,  however  brilliant,  dis- 
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•ppetra  under  the  riiadows  of  i|[rnoruice  and  barbarism — has  exerted  ilsdf  inm 
the  beginDiDif,  and  even  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult  of  arms,  to  difii»e  the  IM^ 
of  knowledf^  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  teritory  of  the  ReputUic 
Evidence  of  this,  are  the  goodly  number  of  schools  for  mutual  instmctMo,  the 
colleges  and  other  seminaries  of  education  founded  b^  its  munificence ;  its  de- 
crees,  also,  whereby  it  has  bestowed  a  thousand  &ciUties,  and  extended  a  per- 
rental  protection  to  studious  youth; — and  finally,  the  provisioDal  plan  for  in- 
struction, submitted  on  the  3d  October,  1826,  formed  in  pursuaoce  of  the  law 
and  of  the  decree  of  Congress  of  the  10th  March,  of  the  same  year»  confefri^ 
^  requMte  authoiity. 

It  should  not  be  matter  of  wonder,  that  these  efibrts  of  the  goreninieat, 
praiseworthy  as  they  are,  have  encountered  some  opposition  in  the  outwt. 
This  was  a  natural  consequence  of  the  prejudice  With  which  men  regard  what 
they  have  not  been  able  duly  to  examine,  or  of  that  which  rejects  every  pro- 
ject that  does  not  immediately  promote  their  own  interest  Ever  will  CdoiB- 
bia  remember  with  gratitude  and  affectionate  interest,  the  glorious  epoch 
which  has  given  to  academic  studies  the  steady  and  majestic  course  whidi 
they  now  pursue.  She  has  thus  laid  the  foundation  for  an  establishment  of 
the  greatest  value  and  dignity  in  the  republic,  and  the  improvements  of  whidi 
it  may  be  susceptible,  will  make  its  worth  more  and  more  conspicuous. — JU* 
daet  Espan,  trans,  Mass.  Jour, 


NOTICE. 

A  Dictionary  of  the  Proper  Names  in  the  New  Testament, 
with  other  helps  for  Teachers  in  Sahbath  Schools.  Bj  W^  G.  O. 
Dwight.  Utica  Western  Sunday  School  Union.  1828.  18mo. 
pp.  66. 

This  is  one  of  the  most  useful  little  manuals  for  biblical  instruction,  that  we 
have  yet  seen.  It  is  compiled  from  the  best  sources,  and  embraces  a  ^reat 
quantity  of  miscellaneous  information,  in  addition  to  what  its  title  would  lead 
us  to  expect  The  dictionary  contains  a  succinct  but  satisfoctory  account  of 
persons  and  places,  which  extends  occasionally  to  interesting  and  instructhre 
particulars  drawn  from  the  writers  of  profane  history. 

The  vocabulary  of  words  peculiar  chiefly  to  the  New  Testament,  is,  we 
tiiink,  one  of  the  most  useful  parts  of  the  volume  ;  and  ought,  perhaps,  to  be 
enlarged  in  subsequent  editions.  The  other  contents  ot  the  work  are  priaci- 
pally  explanatory  tables,  all  of  great  importance  to  a  clear  understandinjir  of 
scripture.  But  of  these  we  have  not  room  to  make  particular  mention.  The 
chronological  tables,  however,  we  cannot  omit  to  recommend  to  the  parficular 
attention  of  teachers,  whether  of  Sunday  or  of  common  schools,  as  lumishiag 
a  very  desirable  means  of  imparting  distinct  and  exact  ideas  of  ^e  New  Tes- 
tament history. 

To  recommend  this  volume  in  general  terms,  after  mentioning  its  contents, 
would  be  unnecessary.  Its  small  size,  and  low  price,  though,  in  themselves, 
a  great  convenience  in  relation  to  the  wants  of  elementary  schools,  wOuId  be 
undesenring  of  notice ;  were  it  not  for  the  minute  accuracy  of  the  work  Itself, 
and  its  correct  and  neat  execution. 


•/  The  Review  of  Mrs,  WiUarePs  History  qfthe  United  States,  wiU  be 
inserted  in  our  next  number. 
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PROFESSIONAL   EDUCATION    IN   FRANCS. 

Present  state  rf  the  University  of  France, — The  university  of 
France  is  now  composed  of  ^ve  orders  of  faculties,  to  wit  ;  fir 
cutties  of  theology — of]aw — of  medicine — of  mathematical  and 
physical  sciences,  and  of  letters. 

It  does  not  necessarily  happen  that  all  these  five  orders  of 
Acuities  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  same  academy.  This  may 
occasionaUy  be  the  case,  but  it  is  of  rare  occurrence,  and  an 
academy  has  seldom  more  than  one,  two,  or  three  faculties. 

At  the  head  of  every  faculty  is  a  dean,  chosen  from  among 
the  professors,  and  under  the  authority  of  the  rector.  He  con- 
yokes  and  presides  over  its  meetings,  which  must  take  place  at 
least  once  a  month,  but  oflener  if  he  deems  it  necessary.  The 
secretary,  who  is  at  the  same  time  treasurer  and  keeper  of  the 
archives,  conducts  all  the  details  of  business  ;  draws  out  papers  ; 
regulates  the  receipts  and  expenditure,  and  keeps  the  accounts 
of  the  faculties.  From  the  responsibility  of  his  office,  he  is  re- 
quired to  furnish  sufficient  security  for  his  management. 

The  dean  performs  the  same  duties  in  the  faculty  as  the  rec- 
tor does  in  the  academy.  He  looks  after  its  interests,  and  sees 
that  all  laws,  statutes,  and  regulations,  are  duly  observed. 

The  professors  of  faculties  are  chosen  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — Those  of  the  Catholic  theological  faculties  on  the  pre- 
sentation of  the  metropolitan  bishop  ;  those  of  the  Protestant 
theological  faculties  on  the  presentation  of  the  presidents  of  the 
consistories  ;  those  of  the  faculties  of  medicine,  science,  and 
letters,  on  the  double  presentation  of  the  respective  faculties 
and  of  the  academic  council ;  lastly,  those  of  the  faculty  of  law, 
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flAer  a  coneoun,  the  form  of  which  is  determined  by  tbe  rojal 
council. 

In  the  tenth  year  of  the  Republic  the  nominatioa  of  the  pro- 
fessors was  vested  in  the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  choice 
was  made  from  two  presentations,  the  one  by  the  first  class  of 
the  institute,  and  the  other  by  the  school  in  which  the  vacancj 
occurred.     By  the  decree  of  the  17th  of  March,  1808,  it  was 
determined  that  the  professors  should  be  named,  for  the  first 
time,  by  the  Grand  Master  of  the  university  ;  but  in  futare,  oa 
occasion  of  a  vacancy,  that  they  should  be  elected  by  eoneaurg;^ 
each  faculty  having  certain  forms  determined  by  university  sta- 
tutes.     In   1815,  the  king  created  a  commission  to  exercise, 
under  the  authority  of  the  minister  secretary  of  state  for  the  de- 
partment of  the  interior,  the  powers  formerly  intrusted  to  the 
grand  master  and  his  council.     By  another  ordonnanee  of  1818, 
the  form  of  election  by  concours  was  abolished  in  all  the  facul- 
ties, except  those  of  law, — a  proceeding  which  does  not  seem 
to  hare  given  satisfaction  ;  but  on  what  account  it  is  not  eusy 
to  say  ;  for,  of  all  modes  of  election,  that  by  cancourB  seems  the 
least  adapted  to  promote  the  prosperity  of  any  eslablishmeDt. 
It  no  doubt  will  always  happen,  when  a  candidate  is  proposed, 
and  nominated  upon  presentation,  that  abuse  will,  to  a  certain 
extent,  exist.      Interest  and  favour  will  at  times  be  of  more 
weight  than  talents  and  knowledge,  and  he  who  can  command 
the  support  of  the  higher  powers  may  frequently  exclude  the 
humbler  candidate  from  attaining  the  object  of  hrs  wishes  and 
ambition  ;  but,  whilst  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  many  proofs  do 
occur  of  an  improper  stretch  of  power  in  the  nomination  of  an 
unqualified  person  to  a  situation  he  does  not  merit,  ft  most  also 
be  allowed,  that  the  voice  of  the  public  and  the  wish  6f  sup- 
porting character  will  act  snflliciently  in  preventing  this  abuse 
fVopi  being  carried  too  far ;  and  it  is  to  be  supposed  that,  in 
general,  the  council  of  instruction  is  too  enlightened,  and  too 
anxious  to  obtain  the  good  opinion  of  the  country,  to  allow,  ia 
many  cases,  power  to  triumph  over  merit. 

If  there  exist  objections  to  the  present  form  of  election,  there 
were  undoubtedly  much  greater  to  the  former ;  and  it  is  not  easy 
to  conceive  a  system  more  ruinous,  and  less  beneficial  to  the  in- 
terests of  science,  than  that  of  the  election  of  professors  by  em- 

eWfTB, 

*  Election  by  concaun  means  election  by  examination  before  qualified  per- 
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At  first  sight  the  obiections  do  not  strike,  and  ooibiog  sp* 
pears  simpler  end  more  unexceptionable  than  a  system  where 
those  men  only  are  elected  who  have,  by  trial  before  qualified 
persons,  proved  themselves  able  to  support  the  dignity  of  the 
situation  they  wish  to  obtain.  But  is  a  good  appearance  at  a 
public  examination  a  proper  criterion  of  a  man's  proficiency,  or 
is  it  likely  that  men,  already  risen  to  an  eminence  in  the  litera' 
ry  world,  and  perhaps  advanced  in  years,  will  risk  a  failure  in 
that  for  which  a  young  man  just  fresh  from  the  schools  may  be 
much  better  qualified  ?  Public  examinations  are  at  best  but  an 
imperfect  test  of  abilities,  and  one  man  may,  from  a  drmaeBB 
and  composure  of  mind,  a  ready  mode  of  answering,  and  a  con- 
fidence in  his  own  good  appearance,  make  a  much  better 
figure  before  a  board  of  examination,  than  a  man  with  talents 
perhaps  much  superior,  whose  timid  character,  diffident  or  con- 
fased  manner,  and  slowness  of  expression,  render  him  almost 
totally  unfit  to  answer  the  most  insignificant  question  with  pre- 
cision and  without  embarrassment.  It  is  a  trying  thing  for  a 
man  whose  reputation  in  the  world  is  already  established,  to  risk 
the  loss  of  it  by  a  confused  appearance  in  a  situation  where  all 
eyes  are  upon  him,  and  where,  of  those  who  are  his  inferiors  io 
point  of  years,  he  may  find  so  many  his  superiors  in  answering 
questions,  which,  perhaps,  from  their  very  insignificance,  he  is 
unable  to  answer  at  the  moment. 

The  mode  of  election  by  concoura  exists  at  the  present  time 
only  in  the  faculty  of  law  ;  in  the  others  it  is  abolished. 

The  lectures  given  in  the  faculties  as  well  as  all  meetings  for 
examination  are  public.  Those  persons  who  do  not  aspire  (o 
academic  honours,  or  who  do  not  inscribe,  must  have  a  ticket 
of  entry,  which  is  delivered  to  them  gratis.  The  degrees  grant- 
ed by  each  faculty  are  of  three  kinds,  those  of  bachelor,  licen- 
tiate, and  doctor.  The  faculty  of  law,  in  addition,  can  grant  a 
simple  certificate  of  capability.  These  degrees  do  not  neces- 
sarily confer  the  rank  or  title  of  member  of  the  university,  but 
they  are  requisite  before  this  can  be  obtained.  To  procure  a 
degree,  the  aspirant  must  pay  the  regular  inscription,  examina- 
tion, and  diploma  fees,  which  vary  in  the  different  faculties.  A 
diploma  is  not  valid  without  the  signature  of  the  rector  of  the 
academy  in  which  the  faculty  sits,  and  the  ratification  of  the 
royal  council.  The  candidate's  thesis  cannot  be  printed  or  dis- 
trilHited  without  the  visa  of  the  dean  and  permission  of  the  rec- 
tor, and  two  copies  of  it  must  be  forwarded  to  the  royal  council. 

After  a  student  has  been  examined  in  due  form,  the  members 
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of  the  fkeukj  detennuM  in  private  upon  bis  mental  If  die  ve- 
•ult  be  favourabloi  it  i«  put  in  ¥nritiiig  and  signed  ;  if  unCsvoar^ 
able,  tbe  candidate  is  remitted  to  bis  studies  ;  and,  in  ease  oT 
anotber  examination,  be  is  obliged  to  pay  tbe  graduation  fees 
anew. 

A  student  before  obtaining  any  degree,  must  have  made  a 
certain  number  of  inscriptions,  eacb  during  the  first  fortnight  of 
every  quarter,  aAer  which  the  books  are  closed.  Tbe  ai^na- 
ture  of  tbe  student  is  necessary  to  render  this  inscription  va)^ 
No  one  can  take  an  inscription  in  the  faculties  of  theology,  law, 
and  medicine,  without  having  attained  the  age  of  16  years,  and 
being  possessed  of  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Letters.*  In  the 
faculty  of  medicine  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Sciences  is  also 
necessary. 

Upon  presenting  himself  for  inscription  in  these  faculties,  tbe 
student  must  shew  his  register  of  birth.  If  be  be  a  minor,  the 
consent  of  his  parents  or  guardians,  and  bis  diploma  of  Bache- 
lor of  Letters  or  Sciences  ;  if  bis  parents  or  guardians  do  not 
reside  in  the  town,  he  must  be  presented  by  some  one  domicili- 
ated in  it,  who  must  enter  his  own  name  and  address  in  a  book 
kept  for  the  purpose.  Every  professor  is  obliged,  by  tbe  regu- 
lations of  the  school,  to  call  over  the  names  of  tbe  students  in* 
scribed  in  his  books  twice  a  month.  If  any  student  answers  for 
another,  be  loses  tbe  benefit  of  one  inscription  ;  if  a  student  baa 

*  The  reputation  of  &e  universities  of  Scodand  has  long  heen  deservedly 
high :  their  prpfessors,  in  general,  distinffuisfaed  for  learning,  zeal,  and  iadue- 
try,  shew  themselves  fally  qaaRfied  for  the  tasic  of  instruction ;  yet  an  impree- 
tion  has  for  some  time  past  gone  abroad,  that,  in  the  higher  branches  ol  sci- 
ence at  least,  the  courses  of  education  are  neither  so  complete  nor  so  full  as 
they  ought  to  be,  and  as  the  rapid  «pread  of  intellectual  knowledfe  would 
seem  to  demand.  Upon  this  very  interesting  subject,  Dr  Tbowison  has  latdy 
addressed  the  patrons  of  the  university  and  the  royal  cMamissiontfB,  chiefly 
with  reference  to  the  medical  profession.  He  has,  with  much  zeal  uid  earn- 
estness, pointed  out  what  he  considers  defects  in  the  present  system  of  medical 
education,  hut  which,  he  thinks,  admit  of  easy  remedy^  He  has,  in  an  espe- 
cial manner,  dwelt  upon  the  very  deficient  state  of  prepaiatorv  educatkn  in 
tiie  mat  bulk  of  young  men  entering  upon  the  study  of  medicine.  Those 
who  Know  from  experience  the  justice  of  what  Dr  Thomson  says,  must  cor- 
dially join  in  wishing  the  remedy  could  be  effectually  applied.  It  would  be 
useless  to  enter  into  any  detail  of  the  paramount  advantages  to  be  expected 
from  a  superior  elementary  instruction  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  learn- 
ing, and  in  a  country  where  the  humblest  mechanic  can  obtain  an  education 
that,  till  of  late  years,  was  confined  to  a  very  limited  portion  of  tbe  oomma- 
nity.  It  is  certainly  a  defect  in  the  system  of  instruction,  that  men  should  be 
admitted  to  the  highest  literary  honours  in  tbe  power  of  universities  to  bestow, 
without  possessing  those  ordinary  acquirements  of  literary  and  phik»ophical 
education  which  every  person  claiming  the  station  of  a  ffsntleinaD  eught  to 
possess,  whatever  be  his  professkm  or  ulterior  views  in  life.— J>r  Johnttm. 
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failed  to  aoawM  to  his  same  twice  in  tbe  ooeme  o£  three  tdetithsi 
lie  roust,  if  he  has  no  good  exeuae,  lose  his  iescriptieii,  as  the 
profeasor  caooot  give  him  a  certificate  of  good  atteadaocei 
wliich  is  absolutely  necessary  before  he  can  kwcribe  bimself. 
rTo  render  the  inscriptions  taken  in  one  faculty  of  service  in  ae« 
other,  they  must  be  accoe^Minied  with  certificates  of  good  con* 
duct  firom  the  dean  of  faculty,  or  chief  of  the  school,  spproved 
by  the  rector  ;  and  in  case  of  these  certificates  being  refused, 
the  student  has  the  right  of  appeal  to  the  academic  council. 

£Ivery  professor  of  a  faculty  has  a  fixed  sslary  of  SOOOfiraaCB 
(£120,)  and  receives,  besides,  from  examinations,  inscription- 
lees  and  other  sources,  a  sum,  which  varies  according  to ,  eii- 
cumstances.  The  dean  receives  in  addition  a  predpui^  the 
amount  of  which  is  determined  by  the  royal  council. 

If  the  receipts  of  a  faculty  exceed  the  expenditure,  the  sur- 
plus revenue  is  thrown  into  the  general  treasury  of  the  unive^ 
aity,  to  be  applied  to  the  advancement  of  public  iestruetion. 

In  the  order  of  facultiesi  those  of  theology  coaae  first,  and  are 
dirided  into  two  classes,  catholic  and  protestant ;  the  fornser 
oonnected  with  the  metropolitan  churches  ;  the  lattw,  whioh 
ere  two  in  number,  situated,  the  one  for  Lutherans  at  Stras- 
bourg, the  other  for  Calvinists  at  Moatauban.  Each  faciiky  of 
theology  has  at  least  three  professors  for  ecclesiastical  history, 
doctrinal  theology,  {dogme)y  and  evangelical  merals.  There 
are  frequently  also  chairs  for  the  Hebrew  tongue  and  for  pulpit 
eloquence. 

To  obtain  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Theology,  the  aspirant 
must  be  twenty  years  of  age,  be  a  Bachelor  of  the  Faculty  e£ 
Letters,  and  have  completed  at  least  a  three  yearns  curriculum 
in  one  of  the  faculties.  To  obtain  the  degree  of  Licentiate,  he 
must  have  been  a  Bachelor  for  at  least  one  year,  and  must  have 
defended  two  theses,  one  of  which  is  in  Latin.  To  obtain  the 
degree  of  Doctor,  he  must  defend  a  final  and  general  thesis. 

The  decree  of  1811  determines,  that  to  become  professor  or 
joint   professor  {agreg^)  in  a  faculty  of  theology,  a  degree  of 
Doctor  is  requisite  ;  to  become^  a  bishop,  vicar-general,  or  su- 
perior of  a  seminary  of  education,  a  degree  of  Licentiate  ;  and 
to  become  a  member  of  chapter,  curate,  teacher  in  a  seminary, 
or  almoner  of  a  school,  the  degree  of  Bachelor. 
The  fees  of  examination  in  the  faculty  of  theology  are, 
For  aright  of  Diploma,      .      fr.  10         (/.O    8  0) 
For  the  degree  of  Bachelor  15         (/.O  12  0) 

Licentiate,  15         (I.O  12  0) 

Doctor,  50         (/.2    0  0) 
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The  fMBkiav  •£  Hitt  have  been  rtfij  IMe  diinged  in 
orgaauvktten  mee  the  decree  of  the  ISth  March,  i804  :  tiMfrjr 
are  akie  in  number,  aad  are  eituated  in  the  towns  of  Peria^ 
Straabevirg,  Diyoh  Greeoble;  AU,  Tolwaae^  Poitiers,  Renneai, 
aad  Caen. 

To  take  an  inscriplion  in  this  fiicuHy,  the  student  most  have 
attained  the  age  of  sixteen  years,  and  he  possessed  of  a  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Letters.     The  periods  of  study  are,  for  a  simple 
certtficale  of  capacity,  one  year ;  for  Bachelor  and  Licendafte 
three  years ;  and  for  a  Doctor  four.     During  the  first  year  the. 
student  most  attend,     1 .  Natural  Law,  Law  of  Nations,  Gen- 
eral Law  ;   2.  A  first  course  of  French  Civil  Law  ^  3.  History 
ef  Roman  and  French  Law.     Durieg  -his  second  year,     1 .  In- 
stitutes of  Roman  Law  ;  2.    Second  course  of  BVencb  Civil 
Law  ;  3.  Civil  Procedure,  (Procedure  Oimk).     During  his  thard 
year,     1 .  A  thhrd  course  of  French  Civil  Law ;  S.  Commercia} 
Law ;  3.  Administrative  Law,  (DraU  AdmuMtrat^.)     Daritig 
his  Ibuith  year,  which  is  neeessary  to  obtain  a  degree  of  Doc- 
tor,    1.  Institutes  of  Roman  Law  ;  2.  HktoryofLaw;  3.  Ad- 
ministrative Law.     Students,  onlesi  they  have  a  sufficient  «v- 
euse,  must  undergo  their  first  examination  at  the  close  of  thek 
Ibur^  inscription  :  they  cannot  take  their  seventh  inscription  in 
Paris,  or  their  sixth  in  the  departments,  without  having  passed 
this  examination. 

Inscriptions  are  only  valid  when  given  at  Uie  expiration  of 
each  term,  and  accompanied  by  a  certificate  of  attendance  for 
that  period.  The  examinators  for  conferring  degrees  are  the 
professors  and  their  assistants  ;  the  inspectors  general  have  the 
right  of  presence,  and,  if  they  deem  it  reqn^te,  may  themselves 
examine  the  candidate.* 

Several  candidates  may  be  admitted  to  examination  at  the 

*  In  Ihe  Lombardo-Venetun  UDivenitiefl  die  cuniculam  fiw  the  itudy  oC 
law  is  as  follows : — 

Firtt  year.  Winter. — ^1.  Encyclopedic  introduction  to  the  study  of  Law ; 
Natural  Private  Law.  8.  General  Sutistics  of  the  States  of  Europe,  and  par- 
ticularly of  the  Austrian  Monarchy.  8.  Agriculture  (not  obligatory).  Som- 
mer. — ^1.  Natural  Public  Risht ;  during  the  two  last  months,  Crinunal  Law. 
2.  General  Sutistics.  8.  ^riculture.  Second  year.  Winter. — ^1.  Roman 
Juaw.  2.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Summer. — 1.  Roman,  and  during  the  two  last 
months,  Feudal  Law.  S.  Ecclesiastical  Law.  Third  year.  Whiterw— 1. 
Universal  CtvU  Law  of  Austria,  and  the  difference  between  it  and  the  Civil 
Law  of  France.  2.  Mercantile  Law.  Summer. — 1.  Civil  Law  of  Austria, 
k,c.  2.  Maritime  Law.  JFVmrfA  year.  Winter.— 1.  Political  Sciences.  8. 
Juridical  Procedure,  with  Practical  Exercises.  Summer. — Continuation  of 
the  winter  courses.    Protpetto  degU  sfudtt  deW  Imp,  M.  Univ.  di  Padova. 
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same  time,  but  not  exceeding  eight.  The  examiDetioa 
Imst  one  hour  for  one  candidate,  two  hours  fbr  two,  three  hooM 
for  four,  and  five  hours  fbr  eight.  The  number'of  ezannoatore 
-wfhoee  presence  is  reqnisite  to  give'  a  certificate  of  capaeky  is  % 

A,  degree  of  Bachelor,  3. — Do.  Licentiate,  4. — Do.  Doctor,  5, 
The  fees  of  inscription,  graduation,  and  ezannnationy  in  the 

fiicalty  of  law,  are  as  follows  :— 


"EUu^h  inscription) 

Sxaniination*fee  for  certificate  of  capacity. 

Do.  Bachelor     J    for  the  fir-t  year,         - 

or  Licentiate,    )  .uT^**''     " 

'    C  third  year, 

Do.  for  degree  of  Doctor, 

The  act  of  publicity  for  each, 

ITee  for  certificate  of  capacity, 

Do.  diploma  of  Bachelor, 

J^o,      do*        Licentiate, 

Do.       do.        Doctor, 
Does  for  the  etta  and  ratyUoHon  of  a  degree 

of  Bachelor, 

Do.         do.         Licentiate, 

Do.         do.         Doctor, 
Each  faculty  of  law  must  have  at  least  five  professors  and  two 
assistants  :  the  number  may  be  increased  at  royal  pleasure. 

The  school  of  law  in  the  capital  is,  firom  its  great  importance, 
divided  into  two  sections,  in  each  of  which  there  are  three  pro- 
fessors of  civil  law,  one  professor  of  the  elements  of  natural  law, 
the  law  of  nations  and  public  general  law,  one  professor  of  the 
institutions  of  Roman  law  in  relation  to  French,  one  professor 
of  civil  and  criminal  procedure  and  of  criminal  law.  In  one  of 
the  sections  there  is  a  professor  of  commercial  law  ;  in  the  oth- 
er, a  professor  for  positive  public  law  and  French  administra- 
tive law,  a  professor  for  the  philosophical  history  of  Roman  and 
French  law,  and  another  for  political  economy. 
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FEMALE    EDUCATIOIf. 
[From  the  snthoft  mentioned  in  farmer  nvmben.] 

DonmHc  mnd  ptrmmal  improffemeni. — Young  women  should  cb- 
deavoar  to  ac<iuire  a  knowledge  of  family  affairs,  as  there  is  do 
situation  where  the  general  principles  of  frugality  are  Dot  ne* 
cessaiy,  oo  the  score  both  of  discretion  and  charity.      In  the 
neaa  while,  the  acquisition  will  be  honoorable,  and  the  stiH^ 
aseAil.      It  not  only  becomes  women,  but  it  will  emploj  tfaeir 
■liadB  ianocently  and  virtuously  at  hours  which  they  might  be 
tempted  to  spend  in  a  very  different  manner.      The  subject  is 
not  intricate,  yet  it  admits  of  a  considerable  detail,  and   wifl 
take  np  some  time.      The  learning  to  write  a  fair  hand  and  to 
east  accounts  with  facility,  the  looking  into  the  dispositions  sf 
servants,  the  informing  yourselves  about  the  prices  of  every 
thing  needful  for  a  family,  together  with  the  best  methods  and 
properest  seasons  for  providing  it,  the  observing  whatever  re- 
lates to  cleanliness  and  neatness  in  the  furniture  and  apartments 
of  a  house,  the  understanding  how  to  deal  with  domestics,  trades- 
men, and  others,— ^bove  all,  the  obtaining  every  possible  light 
ynih  relation  to  the  nursing,   management,  and  education  of 
children  ;  these  and  such  like  articles  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  fur- 
nish ample  scope  for  the  exercise  of  the  facuhies  in  the  pursuit 
of  what  i  term  domestic  accomplishments. 

Economy  is  so  important  a  part  of  a  woman's  character,  so 
necessary  to  her  own  happiness,  and  so  essential  to  her  per- 
forming properly  the  duties  of  a  wife  and  of  a  mother,  that  it 
ought  to  have  the  precedence  of  all  other  accomphshments  and 
take  its  rank  next  to  the  first  duties  of  life.     It  is,  nevertheless, 
an  art  as  well  as  a  wrtue  ;  and  many  well'meaning  persons,  from 
ignorance  or  from  inconsideration,  are  strangely  dehcient  id  it. 
Indeed,  it  is  too  oflen  wholly  neglected  in  a  young  woman's  ed- 
%  ncation,  and  she  is  sent  from  her  father's  h6use  to  govern  a 
family  without  the  least  degree  of  that  knowledge,  which  should 
qualify  her  for  it  ;   this  is  the  source  of  much  inconvenience : 
for  though  experience  and  attention  may  supply  by  degrees  the 
want  of  instruction,  yet  this  requires  time ;  the  family  in  the 
mean  time  may  get  into  habits  which  are  very  difficult  to  aher, 
and,  what  is  worse,  the  husband's  opinion  of  his  wife's  inca- 
pacity may  be  fixed  too  strongly  to  suffer  him  ever  to  think 
justly  of  her  gradual  improvement.     I  would  therefore  earnest- 
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Ijr  advise  young  women  to  make  use  of  everj  opportunitj  tbej 
oan  find  for  the  laying  in  some  store  of  knowledge  on  this  sub- 
Jecty  before  they  are  called  upon  to  practise  it ;  by  observing 
ivhat  passes  before  them,  by  consulting  prudent  and  ezpenenced 
mistresses  of  families  ;  and  by  entering  in  a  book  a  roemorand- 
tim  of  every  new  piece  of  intelligence  they  acquire,  they  may 
aflerwards  compare  4hese  with  more  mature  observations,  and 
make  additions  and  corrections  as  they  see  occasion. 

Ladies  who  are  fond  of  needlework  generally  choose  to  con- 
sider that  as  a  principal  part  of  good  housewifery ;  and  though 
I  cannot  look  upon  it  as  of  equal  importance  with  the  due  regi>- 
latioh  of  a  family,  yet  in  a  middling  rank  and  with  a  moderate 
fortune  it  is  a  necessary  part  of  a  woman's  duty,  and  a  consider- 
able article  in  expense  is  saved  by  it.    Many  young  ladies  make 
almost  e\ery  thing  they  wear,  by  which  means  they  can  make  a 
genteel  figure  at  a  small  expense,     llhis  is  the  most  profitable 
and  desirable  kind  of  work,  and  as  much  of  it  as  can  be  done 
consistently  with  a  due  attention  to  the  health  and  the  improve- 
ment  of  the  mind,  and  to  the  discharge  of  other  duties,  I  should 
tbink<  highly  commendable.     But,  as  I  do  not  wish  young  wo- 
men to  impose  on  the  world  by  their  appearance,  I  should  be 
contented  to  see  them  worse  dressed,   rather   than  see  their 
whole  time  employed  in   preparations  for  it,  or  those  hours 
given  to  it  which  are  needful  to  make  their  bodies  strong  and 
active  by  exercise,  or  their  minds  rational  by  reading.      Abso- 
lute idleness  is  inexcusable  in  a  woman,  because  the  needle  is 
always  at  band  for  those  intervals  in  which  she  cannot  be  other- 
wise employed.      If  young  women  are  industrious,  and  if  they 
keep  good  hours,  they  will  find  time  for  all  their  proper  employ- 
ments.    Early  rising  and  a  good  disposition  of  time  is  essential 
to  economy.     The  necessary  orders  and  examination  into  house- 
hold affairs  should  be  despatched  as  soon  in  the  day  and  as  pri- 
vately as  possible,  that  they  may  not  break  in  upon  conversa* 
tion  or  reading  in  the  remainder  of  the  day.     If  you  defer|[any 
thing  that  is  necessary,  you  may  be  tempted  by  company  or  un- . 
foreseen  avocations  to  forget  or  neglect  it :  hurry  and  irregular- 
ity will  ensue,  with  expensive  expedients  to  supply  the  defect. 

The  domestic  economy  of  a  family  is  entirely  a  woman's  pro- 
vince, and  furnishes  a  variety  of  subjects  for  the  exertion  both 
of  good  sense  and  good  taste.  It  ought  to  engage  much  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  every  mistress  of  a  family  y  nor  can  they 
be  excused  from  this  by  any  extent  of  fortune,  though  with  a 
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narrow  one  the  ruin  that  follows  the  neglect  of  it  may  be  fviDr^ 
immediate. 

The  intention  of  yonog  women  being  taught  needlework, 
knitting,  and  such  like,  is  not  on  account  of  the  intrinsic  valae 
of  all  they  can  do  with  their  hands,  which  is  trifling  ;  but  to  en- 
able them  to  judge  more  perfectly  of  that  kind  of  work  and  to 
direct  the  execution  of  it  in  others.  S^nother  principal  end  b 
to  enable  them  to  fill  up  in  a  tolerably  agreeable  way  stuxse  of 
the  many  solitary  hours  they  must  necessarily  pass  at  honve.  It 
is  a  great  article  in  the  happiness  of  life  to  have  your  pleasures 
as  independent  of  others  as  possible. 

There  is  not  a  quality  I  think  of  greater  importance  for  wo- 
men to  possess,  than  that  collective  decisive  spirit  which  rests 
on  itself,  which  enables  them  to  see  where  their  true  happiness 
lies,  and  to  pursue  it  with  the  most  determined  resolution. 

But,  besides  an  attention  to  domestic  duties  and  female  ac- 
complishments, women  should  also  cultivate  their  mental  pow- 
ers, and  redeem  their  time  from  endless  visitings  and  other  fol- 
lies by  reading  alternately  to  one  another,  when  custom  or  con- 
veniency  engages  them  to  work  together.  Such  an  exercise 
would  not  only  enlarge  the  stock  of  ideas  in  each  individual,  but 
also  present  materials  on  which  their  minds  might  operate  with 
an  energy  quickened  by  mutual  exertion  :  '^  As  iron  sharpeneth 
iron,  so  doth  the  face  of  a  woman  her  friend."  You,  my  fair 
pupils,  cannot  be  offended  that,  to  suit  the  quotation  to  the  ar- 
gument, I  should  here  read  woman  for  man.  How  smoothly 
have  I  seen  those  hours  steal  away,  which  were  thus  employed 
in  a  litttle  ring  of  intelligent  females,  all  sweetly  solicitous  to 
improve  and  be  improved  by  each  other. 

But  perhaps  my  little  friend  is  afraid  lest  the  men  should  sus- 
pect her  of  being  what  the  world  styles  in  derision  a  Learned 
Lady  !  Is  this,  then,  a  character  so  easily  acquired,  that  you 
are  in  danger  of  it  the  moment  you  emerge  from  the  depth  of 
ignorance  and  begin  to  think  and  speak  like  a  reasonable  being  ? 
You  are  over  hasty  in  your  apprehension.  A  learned  lady  is 
by  no  means  a  creature  that  we  run  the  risk  of  being  often 
shocked  with.  For  my  own  part  I  have  never  strictly  speaking 
seen  such  a  one  ;  and  when  at  any  time  I  have  met  with  what 
approached  to  that  character,  I  must  profess  I  found  nothing  to 
excite  terror.  But  possibly  you  mean  a  smatterer  in  learning. 
There,  indeed,  I  join  with  you  in  wishing  you  may  never  incur 
the  imputation. 
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That  men  are  frighted  at  female  pedantry  ia  verj  certaio.  A 
'^KToman  that  afiects  to  dispute,  to  decide,  to  dictate  oa  eveiy  auh- 
J^ct,  that  watches  ox  makes  opportunities  of  throwing  out  scraps 
oriiterature  or  shreds  of  philosophy  in  every  company,  that  en- 
grosses the  conversation  as  if  she  alone  were  qualified  to  enter- 
tain, that  betrays  in  short  a  boundless  intemperance  of  tongue 
together  with  an  inextinguishable  passion  for  shining  by  the 
splendour  of  her  supposed  talents,  such  a  woman  is  truly  insuf* 
ferable.  At  first,  perhaps,  she  may  be  considered  merely  as  an 
object  of  ridicule,  but  she  soon  grows  into  an  object  of  aversion. 
Be  assured,  however,  that  where  a  character  so  unnatural  iip* 
pears,  it  is  not  the  efihct  of  too  much  knowledge  but  of  too  little. 
The  deep  river  flows  on  with  a  noble  stillness,  while  the  shallow 
dream  runs  babbling  along.  Suspicious  of  her  own  deficiency 
the  pedant  we  describe  suspects  lest  you  should  discover  it,  but 
instead  of  learning  caution  from  that  consciousness,  she  strives 
to  dazzle  you  with  the  little  she  does  know,  or  else,. what  is 
more  probable,  elated  with  that  which  to  her  circumscribed  view 
appears  great,  she  cannot  restrain  herself  from  displaying  it  on 
all  occasions ;  when  farther  progress  and  higher  ground  would 
have  taught  her  modesty,  by  showing  her  immense  regions  of 
truth  yet  untravelled,  of  which  she-  had  no  conception  before. 

In  fact,  we  find  that  the  best  scholars  of  either  sex  are  the 
least  ostentatious.  It  will  ever  be  so  where  erudition  is  accom- 
panied  with  judgment  and  matured  by  reflection.  Take  care  to 
preserve  sober  sense  and  unassuming  manners  :  far  from  giving 
disgust  by  literary  attainments  to  any  person  whose  regard  is  of 
moment,  you  will  give  pleasure  to  every  thinking  man  and  wo- 
man of  your  acquaintance.  I  am  even  inclined  to  believe  that 
in  conversation  you  claim  no  preeminence,  but  instead  of  pre- 
tending to  teach  are  willing  to  learn,  instead  of  courting  ap- 
plause are  ready  to  confer  it,  instead  of  proudly  directing  are 
content  qoietly  to  follow  the  current  of  discourse  ;  every  crea- 
ture living  will  be  delighted  with  your  deportment,  will  listen 
with  attention  and  even  deference  to  one  who  has  thus  learned 
that  the  noblest  improvement  of  superior  knowledge  is  superior 
humility.  The  notion  that  letters  are  apt  to  generate  self-con- 
ceit, because  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  abuse  of  them  has 
often  done  so,  will  in  those  of  the  least  candour  or  discernment 
'  serve  to  heighten  esteem  for  her  who  considers  an  excellent  un- 
derstanding as  only  next  in  value  to  an  excellent  temper.  If  on 
any  occasion  it  should  happen,  that  the  foolish  or  the  worthless 
of  one  sex  or  of  the  other  are  prejudiced  against  a  young  wo- 
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man  for  discoTering  though  without  parade  a  cuUiTaied 
what  then  ?  Is  not  the  single  plaadit  of  a  real  judge  sufficieot  to 
outweigh  a  whole  theatre  of  others  ?  But  the  grand  use  of  aa 
afieolion  lor  knowledge,  as  to  the  point  before  os,  ia  dMt  of 
preventing  idleness  and  dissipation,  which  it  certainly  does  where 
such  affection  is  properly  regulated  ;  and  this  cannot  be  repeait* 
ed  too  frequently  nor  pressed  too  powerfully.  The  human  nund 
was  made  for  action.  In  virtuous  action  consists  its  bigheut 
enjoyment.  It  will  not,  it  canoot,  continue  long  unemployed, 
especially,  during  the  sprightly  season  of  youth.  But  now  there 
are  many  young  ladies,  whose  situation  does  not  supply  a  sphere 
of  domestic  exercise  sufficient  to  fill  up  that  part  of  their  toee 
which  is  not  necessarily  appropriated  to  female  occupatioos  and 
innocent  amusements.  What  then  shall  they  do  with  it  or  with 
themselves,  if  hooks  are  not  called  in  to  their  assistance  ?  Pdr- 
see  the  faiqahj  of  your  own  minds. 

If  young  women  waste  in  trivial  amusement  the  prime  season  for 
improTement,  which  is  between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  twenty^ 
they  will  hereafter  bitterly  regret  the  loss,  when  they  eonne  te 
feel  thensehres  inferior  in  knowledge  to  almost  every  one  they 
eonverse  with  ;  and  above  all,  if  they  ^ouM  ever  be  mothera, 
when  they  feel  their  own  inability  to  direct  and  assist  the  pur- 
suits of  their  children,  they  will  then  find  ignorance  a  serere 
mortlfica^on  and  a  real  evil.  Let  this  animate  their  indnstfj  ; 
and  let  not  a  modest  opinion  of  their  own  capacities  be  a  die- 
eooragement  to  their  endeavours  after  knowledge.  A  moderate 
understanding  with  diligent  and  well  directed  application  wiU  go 
much  farther  than  a  more  lively  genius,  if  attended  with  that 
impatience  and  inattention  which  too  oflen  accompany  quick 
parts.  It  is  not  for  want  of  capacity  that  so  many  women  are 
such  trifling,  insipid  companions,  so  ill  qualified  for  the  friend- 
ship and  conversation  of  a  sensible  man,  or  for  the  task  of  go^ 
eming  and  instructing  a  family  ;  it  is  much  oAener  firom  the 
neglect  of  exercising  the  talents  which  they  really  have,  and 
from  omitting  to  cultivate  a  taste  for  intellectual  improvement : 
by  this  neglect  they  lose  the  sincerest  of  pleasures,  a  pleasure 
which  would  remain  when  almost  every  other  forsakes  them,  of 
which  neither  fortune  nor  age  can  deprive  them,  and  whioli 
would  be  a  comfort  and  resource  in  almost  every  possible  siUiar 
tion  in  life. 
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[  In  the  MIowiDg  paragraphs  oar  reader*  will  recognize  the 
style  of  the  authors  so  often  mentioned  in  the  parental  departs 
t  of  our  work.]  « 


Moral  e<2iiea(ton.— A  roost  important  maxim  in  educatSon  is  to 
idlow  children  more  personal  libertj  than-  perhaps  is  customary, 
and  lees  anthoritj  over  those  who  have  the  care  of  them:  to 
permit  them  to  do  more  themselves,  without  suftering  them  to 
exact  so  much  from  others.  Thus  they  will  soon  be  accustom* 
ed  to  adapt  their  wishes  to  their  strength,  and  wiH  feel  but  Iktlc 
the  want  of  what  fs  not  within  their  power. 

When  a  child  who  is  no  longer  deceived  by  hie  senses,  sui  ua— 
and  whimpers,  and  holds  out  his  hands,  he  is  either  commaad* 
ing  the  object  te  come  to  him,  or  ordering  yon  to  carry  him  to 
it.  In  the  first  case  carry  himr  U>  the  object  slowly  and  by  de* 
grees  ;-  in  the  second  only  seem  not  to  hear  lym,  «id  the  more 
he  cries,  the  less  you  should  attend  to  him.  It  is  tight  that  be 
ahould  soon  be  accustomed  neither  to  command  men,  for  he  is 
not  their  master,  nor  things,  for  they  eannol  understand  him. 
Thus,  if  a  child  sees  any  thing  he  wishes  for,  and  you  intend  to 
give  it  him,  it  is  better  to  carry  him  to  the  object,  than  to  bring 
Uie  object  to  him  ;  and  from  this  oostom  he  will  draw  a  conehiH 
aion  adapted  to  his  age,  and  which  there  is  no  other  method  of 
teaching  him. 

If  a  child  has  acquired  a  habit  of  crying  when  he  is  neither 
in  pain  nor  confined,  the  only  way  to  break  him  of  it  b  not  to 
pay  hhn  any  attention  nor  even  seem  to  hear  him,  and  he  will 
soon  learn  to  reserve  his  tears  till  he  is  really  in  pain.  Anoth- 
er method  is  to  divert  hn  attention  to  some  other  object ;  but 
in  this  case  you  must  be  very  careful,  lest  he  discover  that  yoor 
intention  is  to  amuse  him,  and  you  must  let  him  play  without 
supposing  you  are  thinking  about  him.  In  this  respect  most 
nurses  are  very  foolish  and  absurd. 

When  a  child  first  begins  to  speak,  do  not  torment  yourself  to  ^ 
find  out  what  he  says.     To  expect  to  be  always  listened  to  is  a ' 
species  of  command,  which  in  a  child  should  never  be  suffered. 
!t*is  enough  if  you  are  attentive  to  his  real  wants ;  it  is  his  bosl- 
ness  to  make  you  understand  what  is  not  necessary. 

Do  not  be  in  haste  to  oblige  him  to  speak  ;  he  will  learn  soon 
enough,  when  he  is  sensible  of  the  use  of  speech.      Children 
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that  are  brought  too  forward  with  their  tongues,  have  not 
either  to  pronounce  well,  or  to  understand  what  they  are  made 
to  saj  ;  whereas,  when  left  to  themselves,  they  will  practise 
those  syllables  which  they  find  the  easiest,  and  by  the  help  of 
gestures  will  make  themselves  understood,  and  give  you  tkek 
words  before  they  receive  yours.  Thus  they  will  not  adopt  anj 
words  till  they  understand  their  meaning,  and,  not  being  hur- 
ried into  using  them,  will  first  observe  in  what  sense  they  are 
employed,  before  they  admit  them  into  their  vocabulary. 

When  children  are  able  to  speak,  they  cry  less.  This  pro- 
gress is  natural ;  one  language  being  now  substituted  for  an- 
other. If  they  can  tell  you  they  are  in  pain,  why  should  thejr 
say  it  by  crying  ? 

When  a  child  that  is  able  to  ask  for  what  he  wants,  cries  to 
obtain  his  wishes  the  sooner,  or  to  overcome  a  refusal,  his  re- 
quest should  be  positively  denied.  If  real  want  has  prompted 
him  to  ask,  you  should  immediately  do  what  he  desires  9  but  to 
yield  merely  to  his  tears  would  encourage  him  to  shed  them^ 
teach  him  to  doubt  your  affection  toward  him,  and  lead  him  to 
believe  importuuity  has  more  power  over  you  than  real  benevo- 
lence. If  he  does  not  believe  you  to  be  good,  he  will  himself 
soon  become  depraved,  if  be  believes  you  to  be  weak,  he  will 
become  obstinate  :  you  must  therefore  immediately  grant,  what 
you  do  not  intend  ultimately  to  refuse. 

Above  all,  take  care  never  to  teach  your  children  those  idle 
forms  of  politeness,  those  magical  words,  which  they  are  ac- 
customed to  use  at  pleasure  to  induce  all  those  about  them  to 
comply  with  their  wishes,  and  to  obtain  instantly  whatever  they 
desire. 

In  the  ceremonious  educations  of  the  children  of  the  nch,  no 
pains  are  spared  to  make  them  politely  imperious  by  teaching 
them  certain  phrases,  which  if  they  employ,  no  one  dare  refuse 
them.  Their  requests  have  neither  the  tone  nor  manner  of 
supplication  ;  they  are  equally  arrogant,  nay  more  so  when  they 
ask  than  when  they  command,  because  they  are  more  sure  of 
being  obeyed.  It  may  be  seen  at  once  that  ^  ff  you  pleau '  sig- 
nifies in  their  mouths  *  I  choose,^  and  that  'protf '  means  ^  I  will 
have  i/.'  What  admirable  politeness  !  the  only  tendency  of 
which  is  to  change  the  real  meaning  of  words,  and  to  teach  them 
never  to  speak  without  commanding.  As  I  am  less  fearful  of 
my  pupil's  being  vulgar  than  arrogant,  I  would  much  rather 
have  him  request  me  to  do  any  thing  by  saying,  '  2>o  so  or  so^^ 
than  that  he  should  commaad  me  by  saying,  ^  Praig  doj     It  is 
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vftot  the  phinse  (hit  is  iiiip<»t«at,  but  the  aenaeta  whidi  It  is  em- 
ployed. 

Cooddering  mCwScy  in  itself,  there  is  not  a  being  more  fee* 
l^le,  more  helpless,  more  at  the  mercy  of  every  one  about  it,  or 
^iHrbo  stands  in  greater  need  of  pity,  of  care,  aed  of  proteotion, 
diaa  a  yonng  child.     Does  it  not  seem  as  if  it  looked  so  gentle 
fluad  so  engogiag,  that  eyery  one  who  eoaoes  near  it  shoald  be 
Mterested  for  its  welfare  imd  anxious  to  give  it  nstiptance  ?— « 
AVhat  then  can  be  more  disgusting  or  more  contrary  to  nature, 
than  to  see  a  qoarrelsome  and  imperious  child,  commanding  ev- 
ery one  about  him,  and  impodentlj  assuming  an  air  of  authority 
with  those,  without  whose  aid  be  must  inevitablj  perish. 

Do  you  know  what  is  the  most  certain  way  to  render  a  child 
wretched  ?  It  is  to  accustom  him  to  obtain  all  his  wishes,  for, 
as  his  desires  will  increase  in  proportion  to  the  ease  with  whi^ 
they  are  satisfied,  the  time  will  sooner  or  later  arrive,  when  yea 
OMist  neceasarily  disappoint  him,  and  this  imezpected  disappoint- 
ment  wiU  give  him  more  pain,  than  the  not  having  whit  he 
wanted. 

As  I  would  have  children  left  at  full  liberty  to  play  all  their 
innocent  .pranks,  it  is  both  couvenient  and  right  to  put  every 
thiag  out  of  their  way  that  is  expensive,  and  leave  nothing  with- 
in their  reach  that  is  brittle  or  valuable  Their  chambers  should 
be  fitted  up  with  clumsy,  thick  furniture  ;  no  looking-glasses,  no 
cbiaa,  no  ornaments  of  luxury.  But  if  notwithstanding  all  your 
precautions  a  child  should  do  some  mischief  by  breaking  some* 
thiag  useful,  do  not  puoish  him  for  your  own  negligence,  do  not 
scold  him,  do  not  let  him  hear  a  single  word  of  blame  or  re- 
,  proach,  do  not  let  him  even  see  that  he  has  vexed  you. 

It  is  not  enough  that  children  have  wise  and  discreet  parents, 
who  empU^  too  faKhful  a  deputy  ;  no,  they  must  also  be  guard- 
ed Irom  the  interposition  of  friends  and  relations.  Nobody 
surely  can  mistake  me  so  far  as  to  thinlc  I  would  exclude  rela- 
tions from  the  respect  due  to  them  ;  by  no  means  :  they  may 
assist  with  their  counsels  in  the  absence  of  the  children,  or  they 
may  encourage  filial  duty  in  the  absence  of  the  parents,  but  in 
general,  they  should  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  the  manage- 
ment, nor  on  any  account  thwart  the  parents'  injunctions,  or  dis- 
cover opposite  sentiments  in  the  children's  hearing. 

A  child  after  it  is  six  months  old  should  be  accustomed  to  va- 
rious faces  ;  be  put  into  the  arms  of  various  people,  young  or 
old,  fine  or  ordinary  *,  so  as  to  make  every  one  they  see  in 
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degree  fkoiiKMr.  P^irenle  ere  te  imiDe  tbeiri^iiMffVQ  iMp- 
py,  keep  tbein  active,  smiliog,  aad  lively  ;  and  this  they  cwsiaoC 
doy  if  they  cherieh  in  them  a  dislike  of  going  to  any  other  fcitf 
lhenisel?ee. 

PareeU  shonld  by  all  means  aeenstom  tfaemselvee  «e  ^my 
their  children  some  things,  even  snch  as  are  innocent  and  tf««» 
aonable,  in  order  to  familiarise  them  to  disappointmeotsy  tib^ 
they  may  bear  them  the  better.     Besides,  by  this  method,  erery 
grant  from  the  parents  will  be  esteemed  a  (avonr  and  received 
with  gratitude  ;  whereas  the  granting  erery  thiog  they  ask  de- 
stroys the  very  life  and  spirit  of  compliance,  and  it  ceases  to  be 
a  favour.     A  little  judgment  wiH  show  parents  how  to  vary  the^e 
granu  aad  denials,  if  they  do  bat  attend  to  them  ;  and  if  child- 
ren are  under  any  degree  of  regulation  nothing  can  be  mof« 
easy.     Yet  this  lyr  no  means  implies,  that  children  are  not  some- 
times to  have  what  they  like  ;  far  from  it :  but    by  sometimes 
denying  their  requests,  it  puts  H  in  the  power  of  parents  to  con- 
fer many  lUtle  lavours  on  them,  that  otherwise  they  coekf  not 
be  seusible  of.     For  example  ;  there  are  two  sorU  of  meat  mt 
table  equaUy  innocent ;  in  that  case  pareoU  may  sometimes 
without  impropriety  give  a  child  iu  choice,  and  by  thU  sort  of 
indulgence  you  may  discover  if  a  child  has  any  particular  an- 
tipathies. 

Parents  should  study  to  win  their  children's  hearts,  and  thus 
will  obedience  become  a  pleasure,  whereas,  if  they  are  kept  at 
a  distance  by  an  austere  behaviour,  or  are  treated  in  a  coM 
lifeless,  insipid  manner,  they  wiU  be  apt  to  doubt  of  thetr  pa! 
rents'  afiection,  and  be  induced  to  seek  comfort  from  others. 
Love  and  fear  are  the  two  great  springs  of  human  actions  :  both 
which  must  be  maintained,  both  should  by  turns  appear,  but  love 
must  be  predommant.  Of  all  the  important  steps  necessary  for 
forming  the  minds  of  children,  and  for  conducting  them  through 
life,  with  happiness  to  themselves  and  others,  nothing  is  more 
Jruly  so,  than  the  animating  their  actions  with  well  tempered  af- 
fections ;  It  makes  them  open,  generous,  and  noble,  and  it  takes 
off  from  that  narrowness  of  mind  and  heart  so  disadvantageous 
to  themselves  and  so  detrimental  to  society 

»  •  •  •  •  ♦         1^ 

Human  intellect  has  its  bounds,  and  no  one  man  can  know 

every  thing.      A  choice,  then,  should  be  made  of  proper  objecU 

of  instruction,  as  well  as  of  the  proper  time  for  teaching  them. 

Uf  those  branches  of  knowledge  which  are  attainable,  some  are 
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false  and  some  are  uaelesfl,  while  otfaers  serve  onlj  to  i 
the  pride  of  those  who  possese  them.     The  few,  that  redly  coo^ 
tribute  to  our  well-being,  are  alone  worthy  of  the  researchea  of 
the  wise,  and  consequently  of  a  child  you  would  wiah  to  render 
wise.  It  is  not  necessary,  then,  lo  know  all  things,  but  only  such 
as  are  really  useful.      From  these  we  must  further  deduct  sock 
as  require  an  understanding  completely  formed,  or  presuppose 
a  knowledge  of  the  moral  relations  of  man,  which  a  child  can- 
not possess,  and  those  which,  though  true  in  themselves,  wiH 
dispose  an  inexperienced  mind  to  reason  falsely  on  other  sub- 
jects. 

V^hen  you  think  it  time  to  transform  a  child's  sensations  into 
ideas,  do  not  jump  all  at  once  from  sensible  objects  to  intellec- 
tual. It  is  by  the  first  we  must  arrive  at  the  latter.  In  the  first 
operations  of  the  mind  let  the  senses  always  be  the  guides.  Let 
your  pupil  have  no  book  but  the  world,  no  other  instruction  than 
facts.  The  child  that  reads,  does  not  think  ;  he  does  nothtog 
but  read  ;  he  does  not  improve  himself,  he  merely  learns  words. 
Lead  your  pupil  to  be  attentive  to  the  phenomena  of  nature, 
and  you  will  soon  render  him  inquisitive  ;  but  in  order  to  awak- 
en his  curiosity  be  not  in  a  hurry  to  satisfy  it.  Propose  to  him 
questions  adapted  to  bis  understanding,  and  let  him  resolve 
them.  Do  not  let  him  believe  any  thing  merely  because  yon 
have  told  it  him,  but  because  he  understands  it.  Do  not  teach 
hira  the  sciences,  let  him  find  them  out  himself.  If  you  substi- 
tute authority  for  reason,  he  will  never  k-eason  more,  but  become 
a  mere  puppet  governed  by  the  opinions  of  others. 


STUDY  OP  THE  CLASSICS. 

[In  our  last  number  an  interesting  and  instructive  article  was 
transcribed  on  the  importance  of  the  study  of  the  natural  sci- 
ences ;  and  it  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  have  it  in  our 
power  to  ofiTer  to  our  readers  the  following  thoughts  on  the  study 
of  the  ancient  languages.  This,  as  we  have  several  times  men- 
tioned, is  a  subject  on  which  we  have  ourselves  been  misunder- 
stood. The  Journal  of  EkJiication  has  been  more  than  once 
spoken  of  as  a  publication  hostile  to  classical  literature.  This 
mistake  we  can  attribute  to  nothing  else  than  the  hasty  and  su- 
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p«riMl  OMMMr  of  reftdaog  poriodicttl  wodisy  wfaick  is  loo  cob- 
toniary  eve«  with  those  who  subsciibe  for  theon,  aad  profess  ta 
like  tbrntBy  or  to  the  facility  with  which  any  report,  Inie  or  fsiae, 
is  ciraukted  through  a  reading  conuDHDity. 

Classical  learnkig  we  have  always  deeised  one  of  Che  fini^ 
■Mans  of  meatal  improvooMot ;  and  of  its  importanco  lo  the  pto^- 
iossions  there  is,  we  believe,  but  one  opinion.     In  conunon  with 
others,  however,  we  have  <loiibted  the  advantage  of  the  io4ts> 
•riroinate  teaching  of  the  languagos  to  aU  the  youth  of  noy  eoa»> 
munity,  or  even  lo  a  large  proportion.     If  education  is  to  he 
useful  at  all,  it  must  be  adapted,  in  some  measure  at  least,  to 
the  probable  condition  and  occupation  of  individuals.      Lot  all 
professional  men,  we  would  say,  and  all  men  of  leisure,  and  all 
HMO,  in  fact,  who  can  aflbrd  the  time,  the  money,  and  the  sedee- 
lary  application,  learn  the  ancient  languages.     But  do  ncH  let  e 
fether  think  he  is  doing  right  in  sending  bis  son  to  study  Ina- 
guages  for  a  very  few  years  at  an  academy  or  a  college,   while 
the  lad  is  disposed  to  be  a  farmer,  a  mechanic,  or  a  manuiactii- 
retj  or  a  merchant, — unless,  indeed,  ail  the  ether,  and  especially 
the  practical,  parts  of  his  education,  are  in  proportion  to  his  ht^ 
erature.     Till  within  a  few  years,  we  had  few  or  no  tnstitetioae 
among  us,  where  a  practical  education  could  be  obtained,  he* 
yond  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic.     To  have  e 
good  education,  or,  in  other  words,  a  sufficient  one  for  the  men- 
tal  character  of  the  individual,  it  was  a  matter  of  necesaity  Ihsl 
a  youth  should  undergo  a  preparatory  course,  at  least,  of  elss» 
sical  study  ;   because  it  was  only  at  an  academy  or  r  lassie  al 
school  that  education  was  carried  beyond  its  elementary  parts. 
Now  our  gymnasia  and  high  schools  offer  a  superior,  and  yet  a 
practical  education,  to  all  who  desire  it.     The  natural  scienees 
and  the  modern  languages,  not  to  speak  of  other  facilities,  are 
afforded  independently  of  classical  discipline.    The  elenaents  of 
useful  knowledge,  take  the  place  of  grammars  and  dictionaries  ; 
if  the  pupil  is  destined  for  active  business.     This  is  what  ought 
to  he  the  case,  and  especially  in  a  country  where  it  is  the  do* 
sire  of  every  enlightened  parent  to  give  his.sons  all  the  educe* 
tion  he  can  afford  them.     And,  so  far  from  being  detrimental  to 
the  course  of  classical  learning,  this  is  the  true  way  to  promote 
its  interests,  by  leaving  it  for  those  who  have  time  and  other 
means  to  pursue  it.     As  a  fact  worth  noticing  here,  we  may 
Dsention  that  the  proportion  of  classical  students  is  not  diminish* 
ed  by  the  recent  impulse  given  to  popular  education.     The  re* 
suit  has  been  to  diiOuse  a  spirit  for  improvement  through  aU 
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ohMM60  of  the  eominuiiity,  mni  to  iiier«a«o  the  wlMle  wmtakt  of 
^Ctfaooducalod. 

Some  aitielofl  from  foreign  works,    copied   for  tho  uooful 

thoogbto  they  contained,  rather  than  for  their  original  inlaotlon, 

^arere  inaerted  in  our  early  aamhera  ;  and  theaa,  porhapa,  wore 

not  finaaly  enough  interpretod  by  aoara  of  oor  readara.     Tha 

tone  of  oar  p«hlioalioa  waa  therefore  aatd  to  be  anlt-cloMioai 

T*hi8  notion  of  the  tone  of  a  pobUcation  is  a  very  injarioas  thing. 

A  journal  of  any  sort,  we  had  thought,  ia  oteful  or  otbarwiae, 

j«at  aa  it  doea  or  does  not  enter  freely  and  fuHy  into  the  sub* 

ject  to  which  it  is  devoted,  without  any  regard  to  party  opinion, 

or  party  tone  ;  leaving  its  readers  to  judge  for  tbemaelves,  and 

t#  canvass  freely  all  opinions  submitted  to  them,  and  to  aift  and 

examine  trwy  thing  offered  as  a  fact.     In  presenting  the  ar- 

tfclea  mentioned,  we  never  oflered  them  aa  an  exact  expresaaoa 

of  our  own  opinions,  and  wa  repeatedly  spoke  of  their  appliaa* 

ison  to  American  institotiona,  aa  merely  remote  and  incidental. 

On  suitable  occasions  our  own  opinions  on  the  subject  have  beatt 

given  distinctly  ;  and,  aa  repetition  ia  tiresome,  it  is  sometimes 

n  great  relief  to  find  one's  own  thoughts  clearly,  fully,  and  sat* 

iafactorily  expreaaed  by  another,  and  especially  by  one  to  whom 

Ipablic  attention  may  be  justly  tamed  aa  a  competent  authority 

•n  any  aubject  of  an  inteUactual  or  literary  character. 

The  fallowing  article  is  part  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the  Rev. 
Profeaaor  Staart  of  Andover,  to  the  editor  of  the  Quarterly  Jour* 
sal  of  the  American  (Thoological)  Edncation  Society.  The 
eminence  of  the  writer  forbids  any  commendation  of  onra  to  en* 
force  the  sentiments  which  he  so  justly  ezpressea.] 

In  entering  upon  the  consideration  of  the  topic  before  me,  1 
mast  endeavour  fairly  to  state  the  question  which  it  involves,  w 
aa  to  guard  against  any  mistaken  apprehensions  in  respect  to 
what  I  am  discossing. 

The  quesdon  is  not,  whether  every  youth  of  our  country,  who 
receives  an  education  at  all  which  may,  in  any  tolerable  senso, 
be  called  liberal,  moat  stady  the  Grreek  and  Roman  classics. 
For  oae,  I  answer  most  fully  and  clearly  in  the  negative.  Many 
youth  may  be  well  educated  for  departments  of  active  life,  to 
aaperintmid  the  aflkirs  of  agriculture,  of  manufactures,  of  core- 
flwree,  of  various  arts,  and  of  aome  of  the  practical  sciences  ; 
nay,  of  the  army  and  of  the  navy,  in  aome  departments  ;  who 
nerer  read  a  Roman  or  a  Ghreek  author,  in  his  original  language. 
I  wiM  not  aay  thai  in  any  oftheao  theatres  of  action,  he  weald 
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ttot  be  hMUr  prepared  for  his  busioess,  by  a  knowledge  oT  the 
classics^  than  without  that  knowledge  ;  for  I  do  not  belieFe  tins 
to  be  true.  Other  things  being  equal,  the  man  possessed  o€  thiB 
knowledge,  independently  of  the  source  of  high  and  ratioaai 
pleasure  which  he  has  within  his  own  power  in  consequence  ef 
it,  and  which  no  adverse  fortune  can  wrest  from  him,  nrast  el- 
ways  have  his  mind  more  enlarged  and  libwalized,  than  it  wcMiU 
have  been  without  attention  to  the  studies  in  qaestion  ;  no  tlieft 
whether  he  is  an  agriculturist,  a  merchant,  an  artificer,  a  soldier, 
or  a  seaman,  he  will  have  more  influence  over  others,  more  sat- 
isfaction in  himself,  and  more  power  to  tnake  improvementfl  in 
his  department  of  action,  than  if  he  were  entirely  unacquatnted 
with  classical  studies.  Knowlbdoe  is  fower,  in  every  deper#- 
ment  of  human  life  and  action.  The  necessary  consequence  of 
it  is,  more  or  less  expansion  of  the  mind  ;  and  as  the  sequel  of 
this,  more  enlarged  powers  of  reasoning,  of  comprehending,  of 
communicating  thoughts  to  others,  and  of  making  improTO- 
ments. 

I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  by  any  enlightened  man,  after  the 
lapse  of  so  many  ages,  and  the  eiperience  of  all  the  civilised 
world,  that  the  study  of  Greek  and  Roman  classics  does  tniigrge 
the  minds  of  youth  *,  nay,  such  a  one  will  not  deny,  that  eveo 
the  study  of  Cherokee,  or  of  any  language  which  gives  no  ai>- 
cess  to  literature,  would  enlarge  the  distinguishing  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  render  stronger  and  more  tenacious  the  (acultj  of 
the  memory.  Other  things  being  equal,  then,  a  youth  liberally 
educated  for  any  department  of  action,  must  be  a  gainer  by  a 
knowledge  of  the  classics. 

Still,  as  it  is  averred,  that  the  sacrifice  of  time  necessary  to 
make  the  acquaintance  in  question,  more  than  overbalances  the 
advantages  derived  from  them  ;  and  as  there  are  ^ very  many 
youth  in  our  land,  who  aspire  to  a  good  education,  but  wboee 
circumstances  do  not  allow  them  to  consume  orach  time  or 
money  in  acquiring  it ;  so  I  would  not  at  all  insist  that  the  study 
of  the  classics  should  make  an  essential  part  of  their  edocatioa. 
My  sincere  wish  is,  to  see  schools,  in  every  part  of  our  coun- 
try, adapted  to  train  youth  in  the  best  manner,  for  all  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  human  action  and  usefulness.  I  do  not  even 
wish  them  all  to  be  run  in  one  mould.  I  delight  in  seeing  ail 
the  varieties  of  taste,  and  all  the  diverse  phases  of  understand- 
ing and  feeling  which  different  employments,  circles  of  acticm, 
education,  and  objects  in  view,  give  to  the  various  classes  that 
compose  a  mixed  and  well  organized  society.  I  must  explicitly, 
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tlterefbre,  acquit  myself  of  beipg  understood  as  disapproving  of 
agricultural  and  scientific  gymnasia,  or  of  any  other  kind  of  in- 
«  Btitution  whatever,  by  which  the  means  of  communicating  knowl* 
edge  useful  to  any  class  of  our  citizens  may  be  obtained.  I  do 
most  sincerely  rejoice  to  see  them  rising  up  in  various  parts  of 
our  land  ;  and  I  hope,  that  ere  Ipng  they  will  be  so  multiplied 
by  public  and  private  beneficence,  as  to  afford  opportunities  for 
a  liberal  education,  in  every  honest  branch  of  human  employ- 
ment. 

The  question,  whether  such  institutions  as  those  of  which  I 
have  just  spoken,  can  be  safely  and  propeHy  connected  with  our 
higher  collegiate  institutions,  is  a  distinct  question^  from  that 
which  has  respect  to  the  existence  of  gymnasia  for  the  arts  and 
sciences.  It  is  one  on  which  I  am  not  called  now  to  give  any 
opinion  ;  one^  too,  which  the  experiments  that  are  making  will 
soon  decide  ;  and  one,  I  may  add,  that  can  be  fully  decided 
only  by  experiment.  It  is  proper,  that  those  who  doubt  the  suc- 
cess of  this  arrangement,  should  wait  for  the  issue  which  experi- 
ment will  give  ;  and  as  I  class  myself  with  the  number  of  doubt- 
ers, I  consent,  before  my  mind  is  ultimately  made  up,  to  wait 
for  the  instruction  which  must  result  from  the  experiments  that 
are  now  in  operation.  My  sincere  wish  is,  that  the  experience  of 
those  who  are  making  trial,  may  not  prove  to  be  too  dearly 
bought ;  and  that  the  community  may  ultimately  gain  some  im- 
portant advantages  resulting  from  this  experience. 

In  classing  myself  among  the  doubters^  however,  about  the 
mixed  courses  of  education  in  our  seminaries,  I  view  them,  and 
speak  of  them,  as  they  are,  colUgeSy  and  not  univemiies.  The 
question,  whether  a  proper  univeraUy  might  extend  its  depart- 
ments of  instruction  to  every  thing  that  needs  to  be  taught 
among  us,  would  be  a  very  different  one  from  the  question, 
whether  our  colleges,  arrimged  as  they  have  been,  and  still  are, 
can  do  it  with  the  prospect  of  success. 

I  leave  the  general  question  of  education,  aHer  these  explana- 
tions, and  contract  my  circle  of  observation.  And  in  order  to 
adapt  this  to  the  subject  immediately  before  me,  I  must  omit 
the  consideration  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  a  study 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  by  those  who  are  to  become 
civilians,  lawyers,  and  physicians.  There  are  men  in  each  of 
these  departments,  in  our  country,  who  are  wanting  neither  in 
ability  nor  inclination  to  defend  those  studies,  from  which  they 
^  have  themselves  reaped  so  ample  a  harvest ;  and  who  surely 
will  not  see  them  laid  aside,  or  spoken  of  with  levity  or  coa- 
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tftm^ly,  wkbmit  appettring  openly  for  tbeir  vifidieaHoii.  T^ 
tbem  I  moAt  cheerfally  leaTo  the  task  of  maintaiDiDg  ilie  respee^- 
tire  claiiM  of  their  own  departments. 

Here,  then  comes  the  question,  for  the  discussion  of  which^ 
all  1  have  yet  said  is  designed  to  be  only  preparatorj.  h  Ikm 
tiudy  if  the  LaHn  and  Greek  clasiies  impartmd  to  th0$e  wKo  ons 
educated  far  the  imnietr^  ?  And  <m  v^iat  grounds  does  an  a^sks- 
iive  answer  to  this  question  rest  ? 

It  were  easy  to  write  a  Tolume  here,  but  I  mast  content  my- 
self  with  presenting  a  mere  synopsis  of  contents  which  might  be 
expanded  into  one.  This  I  shall  do,  with  as  much  brevity  as 
possible  ;  appealing  to  those  who  may  read  this  commumcatioiiy 
with  a  request  that  they  would  supply  the  thoughts  to  which  the 
hints  that  1  shall  give  may  lead  ;  and  then  weigh  the  whole  mm- 
turely,  before  they  pass  sentence  upon  the  doings  of  the  £do- 
cation  Society. 

The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  as  now  arranged 
in  our  country,  usually  occupies  a  good  portion  of  the  time  that 
elapses,  between  the  ages  of  nine  and  foorteea  or  fifteen  jemrm^ 
i.  e.  It  occupies  some  five  or  six  years,  for  boys  ;  but  muck  feas 
than  this,  for  young  men  who  come  to  it  at  a  more  advanced 
age.  But  whether  more  or  leas  time  be  devoted  to  it,  betweea 
the  ages  of  seven  and  twenty  five,  it  will  be  allowed  li^^  aU«  that 
the  time  is  precious  ;  for  this  is  the  golden  age  of  life,  in  regard 
to  the  means  which  it  profilers  of  laying  the  foundations  of  future 
acquisition  and  usefulness  broad  and  deep.  Is  the  pursuit  of 
classical  literature  worth  the  time  expended  upon  it  ?  In  pat^ 
ticular  is  it  important  enough  for  one  who  designs  to  beoeme  e 
miniiter  of  the  gospel,  to  justify  the  expending  of  so  madi  time 
and  money  upon  R. 

Without  hesitation,  and  from  the  deepest  and  fullest  oonvie 
tion  of  my  heart,  I  answer.  Yes.  I  would  I  conld  answer  so 
loud,  as  to  be  heard  in  every  part  of  my  country,  and  that  even 
Ihe  recesses  of  the  wilderness  might  listen,  and  consider  well 
the  subject. 

My  reasons  for  such  an  answer  shall  now  be  stated. 

(1)  It  will  not  be  denied,  that/A«  study  if  any  foreign  iat^uage 
improves  the  faculty  of  memory  m  youth,  Ccftainly,  then,  thre 
Btudy  of  Latin  and  Gk-eek  will  aid  in  such  improvement.  Nay, 
it  will  do  this  in  a  manner  that  is  peculiar,  on  account  of  the  deep 
interests  which  are  connected  with  the  knowledge  of  them,  and 
which  make  them  an  object  of  desire  to  every  youth)  who  ^ 
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t«  become  emioeDt  in  usefulness.  The  memory,  like  every 
other  faculty  of  body  and  mind,  is  directly  improved  by  exer- 
cise ;  exercise  habitual  and  often  repeated.  And  as  language 
is  a  gifl  which  distinguishes  man  from  all  the  creation  around 
Yuniy  and  the  acquisition  of  it  a  thing  consonant  with  our  nature 
ajad  adapted  to  our  faculties  ;  so  the  exercises  necessary  to  ao 
quire  it,  are  peculiarly  suited  to  the  powers  of  which  we  are 
possessed.     They  improve  and  strengthen  them. 

These  consfderations  are  so  obvious,  that  1  need  not  dwell 
upon  them.     Equally  so  is  the 

(2)    Consideration,    which   I  shall  now  suggest,  viz  : — that 
ihefctcully  of  making  nice  distinctiom  between  things  thqt  differ ^  is 
greatly  improved  by  the  study  of  the  classics.     No  one,  at  all  ac-> 
quainted  with  any  foreign  language,  can  be  ignorant  of  the  fact^ 
that  there  are,  in  such  a  language,  a  multitude  of  words,  of  al-< 
most  all  sorts,  which  can  never  be  exactly  translated  by  any 
words  in  our  own  tongue,  that  directly  and  fully  correspond  to 
them.     The  obvious  reason  of  this  is,  that  every  nation  has 
more  or  less  of  habits,  manners,  customs,  laws,  modes  of  think-* 
iag  and  reasoning,  natural  objects,  climate,  soil,  productions, 
government,  foreign  relations,  &c.   that  are  peculiar  to  itself* 
Now  as  all  the  language  which  is  current  among  any   people, 
-arises  from  the  necessity  of  communicating  their  thoughts,  feel- 
ings, and  desires  to  each  other  \  and  as  these  are  most  intimate- 
ly  connected  with  and  dependant  upon  the  peculiar  objects,  &c« 
existing  among  them  ;  so  it  follows,  of  course,  that  the  language 
of  each  nation  will  have  more  or  less  in  it,  which  caniu>t  be 
translated  literally  and  verbatim  into  the  language  of  any  foreign 
nation^  because  this  language  has  not  been  modified  by  the  pe- 
culiarities which  have  operated  on  the  language  of  another  na* 
tion.     One  single  example  will  show  what  I  mean.     Let  any 
one  translate  into  English, 'the  Roman  tribunus^  consul^  praMor^ 
aedilisy  etc. ;  and  on  the  other  hand,  let  him  translate  into  Latin, 
the  brig  was  htUled  by  a  broadside  from  a  man  of  war,     A  very 
few  experiments  of  this  nature,  will  throw  full  light  on  what  I 
have  just  affirmed,  and  will  serve  to  satisfy  any  reflecting  mind, 
that  great  care,  and  great  power  of  making  nice  distinctions, 
must  he  requisite,  in  order  to  translate  out  of  one  language  into 
another,  especially  when  the  second  is  very  difierent  in  its  char- 
acter, and  remote  as  to  time  and  place,  from  the  first. 

All  must  admit,  now,  that  the  power  of  making  nice  distinc- 
tions, of  separating  things  which  to  the  ignorant  and  inexperi- 
enced appear  to  he  alike,  but  which  are  truly  diverse,  is  one  of 
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fhe  most  important  powers  ever  acquired  and  exercised  bj  tkt^ 
human  mind.     I  must  believe,  that  linguistic  studj,  directed 
it  should  be,  viz.  :  to  acquire  a  knowledge  o£  things  that  are<~ 
signaled  by  the  words  of  a  foreign  language,  is  one  of  the  i 
important  means  of  iroproying  and  strengthening  the  fitcoHy  oT 
nice  discernment,  that  is  within  the  reach  of  any  youog  man.  X£ 
I  might  be  permitted  to  add  my  own  personal  testimony  on  this 
point,  I  would  say,  that  I  owe  more  to  it,  as  to  what  little  of  ac* 
quisition  I  have  made  in  this  way,  than  to  all  my  other  studies. 
In  early  life,  I  was  enamoured  with  mathematics,  and  pursued 
them  with  great  delight,  and,   (unless  my  instructors  flattere<i 
me,)  with  some  success.     Afterwards  I  engaged  in  the  study  o€ 
law,  and  read  with  deep  interest  and  unabated  ardour,  amoo^ 
other  books,  Fearne  on  Contingent  Remainders  ;  a  book  wbicli 
is  yet,  I  believe,  without  a  parallel  in  its  department,  for  acute- 
ness,  profoundness,  and  nicety  of  distinctions.     I  derived  sea- 
■ible  benfefit  from  this  atudy.     It  created  a  thirst  for  works  of  a 
solid  nature,  in  which  discussion  and  reasoning  were  employed. 
I  have  read  also,  with  much  pleasure  and  improvement,  Brown's 
philosophical  works,  which  have  lately  been  spread  over  oor 
country.     But  after  all,  I  must  say,  from  the  fullest  conviction^ 
that  the  modicum  of  improvement  which  I  have  made,  is  to  be 
principally  attributed  to  the  study  of  the  sacred  classics  ;  aod  in   , 
connexion  with  these,  the  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome.     It  is 
not  so  much  the  infomuUiony  that  I  obtain  from  the  Latin   and 
Greek  classics,  which  I  prize,   as  it  is  the  stimulus  to  the  nnind 
which  the  study  of  them  affords,  and  the  discipline  in  making 
nice  distinctions,  in  matters  of  taste,  and  language,  and  thought^ 
which  this  demands.     It  is  not  all  the  arguments,  nor  all   tbe 
confident  assertions,  nor  all  the  authority  of  men  in  any  station 
or  credit  on  earth,  that  can  alter  my  conviction  on  this  sut^ecC. 
What  I  feel  and  am  conscious  of,  I  cannot  be  led  to  deny  by 
any  assertions,  however  confident.     What  I  know  from  experi- 
ence, I  cannot  renounce,  out  of  complaisance  to  theory.     I  can 
only  add,  here,  that  I  am  utterly  astonished  to  see  and  hear 
those,  who  have  professedly  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  of 
the  classics,  come  forward  and  avow  that  it  is  comparatively 
worthless.     I  can  only  say,  that  as  they  have  studied  them,  this 
may  be  true,  for  aught  that  I  know  ;  but  a  mistaken  and  empty 
pursuit  of  classical  knowledge  can  never  prove,  that  one  well 
directed  may  not  produce  a  harvest  truly  fruitful. 

But  I  am  dwelling  too  long  on  this  topic,   which  I  touch  with 
a  trembling  hand,  lest  I  may  seem  to  say  soraetliiog  that  delica- 
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07  would  forbid  me  to  say.  I  rottirn  to  the  assigniog  of  reasonSy 
y/irhy  candidates  for  the  sacred  office  should  be  accomplished  for 
liigher  usefalness  in  their  department,  by  the  pursuit  of  linguist- 
ic study. 

(9)  The  study  (fthe  classicB  greatly  improves  the  abilily  to  com» 
fneofid  coords  adapied  exacHy  to  express  the  shadet  rf  ideaSy  whiek 
one  wishes  to  eomnwmcude.  The  difficulties  of  translating  rightly, 
that  have  been  suggested  under  my  second  head,  affi^rd  a  ready 
solution  of  this  problem.  How  can  one  transfer  ideas  from  a 
foreign  language  to  his  own,  to  which  there  are  no  words  in  his 
own  that  exactly  correspond  ?  He  cannot,  without  periphrasis  ; 
and  periphrasis,  in  order  to  be  accurate,  requires  the  greatest 
nicety  of  attention.  He  will  ordinarily  make  a  great  number  of 
trials,  in  translating  a  very  difficult  word  or  phrase,  before  he 
succeeds  to  his  satisfaction.  This  very  trial,  often  repeated,  is 
that  disciplrae  above  all  others,  which  leads  him  to  a  nice  and 
exact  choice  of  language,  in  order  to  oommunicate  ideas  ;  and 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  acquisitions  made  by  educa- 
tion, either  for  a  speaker  or  a  writer. 

I  have  never  yet  engaged  in  any  exercise,  which  afforded 
more  salutary  discipline  of  this  sort,  than  that  of  translating  dif- 
ficult passages  from  a  foreign  language. .  I  have  sometimes 
spent  whole  hours,  on  even  a  preposition  or  an  adverb  ;  but  I 
am  very  certain,  that  few  of  my  hours  have  been  spent  to  better 
purpose,  in  tlf^ir  influence  over  the  habka  of  the  mind. 

(4)  7%e  study  of  tke  classics  is  one  of  the  best  means  of  tmprov- 
tngf  the  taste  for  good  writing  and  speakmgy  and  thus  of  promoting  an 
importanl  purpose  in  respect  to  improvement  in  eloquence.  Who 
would  not  send  a  young  man,  entering  upon  the  business  of  a 
painter,  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  of  Michael  Angelo,  of 
Correggio,  and  others  of  a  similar  character  ?  Who  would  not 
send  a  young  statuary  to  study  the  models  of  the  Grecian  ar* 
tists  ?  I  hold  it  to  be  useless  to  bring  forward  arguments,  after 
the  lapse  of  so  many  centuries,  during  which  all  men  have  been 
agreed,  to  show  that  some  of  the  finest  and  most  perfect  models 
of  style  and  eloquence,  are  found  in  the  Greek  and  Roman 
classics.     I  may  take  this  for  granted. 

The  same  common  sense,  then,  that  would  send  a  young 
painter  to  study  the  works  of  Raphael,  would  send  a  yoiith,  who 
is  aspiring  to  be  a  public  speaker  and  writer,  to  study  the  Greek 
and  Roman  classics.  We  are  creatures  of  imitation. — We 
need  excitement,  powerful  excitement,  in  order  to  develope  the 
talents  which  we  have.     Both  of  these  principles  act  upon  a 
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youof  maoy  who  engages  in  a  proper  maimer  to  the  aludf  of 
the  classics. — How  can  the  influence  of  such  exquisite  moddm 
upon  a  susceptible  youth  be  otherwise  than  beneficial  in  regard 
to  style  ?  It  cannot.  This  influence  may  be  lost  by  studies  tit 
directed.  It  may  fail  in  some  cases,  where  it  finds  no  adequate 
understanding  and  native  taste  on  which  it  can  operate.  Ba^ 
this  is  no  argument  against  the  nature  and  beneficiaJ  efiecta  oT 
the  thing  itself.  If  it  be  said,  now,  that  the  study  of  nK>dena 
European  languages  may  answer  the  same  purposes,  whteh  I 
have  enumerated  under  my  first,  second,  and  third  beads ;  yet 
here  is  a  distinction,  under  my  fourth  head,  which  separates  Che 
Roman  and  Greek  classics  widely  from  most  modern  languages. 
The  German,  the  French,  the  Italian,  the  Spanish,  though  ali 
abounding  in  works  worthy  of  perusal,  do  not  affi>rd,  in  point  of 
taste  and  eloquence,  any  thing  that  will  compare  with  the  finest 
Greek  and  Roman  models.  I  know  some  will  dissent  from  this 
opinion  ;  but  I  believe  those  who  have  studied  both  the  aocient 
and  the  modern,  will  in  general  agree  with  me. 

(5)  7%e  stttdy  oflxUin  and  Greek  atUhar$  is  nece$$ary  io  m  good 
hwwledge  of  the  nature  and  structure  of  our  ovm  langvage.  Our 
language  is  confessedly  made  up,  in  a  great  proportion,  of  Latin 
and  Greek  words,  i.  e.  of  words  derived  from  those  hinguagea. 
I  venture  on  the  assertion,  therefore,  that  our  language  canoot 
be  radically  understood,  as  to  its  grammar  and  etymology,  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  those  languages.  Nay,  I*  challenge  all 
those  who  disapprove  of  classical  study,  to  point  out  one  good 
grammarian  or  lexicographer,  in  the  Englisli  language,  who 
was,  or  is,  ignorant  of  the  classics.  I  call  on  them  to  show  the 
possibility  of  acquiring  and  sustaining  this  character,  without 
such  a  knowledge. 

(6)  Our  oum  JE^lish  classics  cannot  he  read^  and  thorou^^hf  tct^ 
derstood^  without  the  knowledge  in  question.  Nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain, than  that  all  the  best  writers  and  speakers  in  our  language, 
have  been,  and  are,  classical  scholars.  Shall  I  name  Milton, 
Pope,  Dryden,  Cowper,  Addison,  Steele,  Johnson,  Gray,  Gold- 
smith, Hume,  Gibbon,  Robertson,  and  others  of  the  present 
time,  sti^iding  with  or  near  them  ?  Shall  I  go  into  the  depart- 
ments of  theology,  of  law,  or  of  medical  science,  and  name 
standard  authors  ?  And  need  I  say,  that  not  one  of  these  can 
be  found,  who  was  destitute  of  the  knowledge  in  question  ?  How, 
then,  are  their  works  to  be  understood,  I  mean  radically  and 

fully  comprehended,   without  a  knowledge   similar  to  theirs? 
Where  is  there,  (I  bad  almost  said,)  a  single  page  in  the  whole, 
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nrhich  does  not  conUin  some  implied  or  express  reference,  in 
•ome  shape  or  other,  to  the  classics,  or  which  has  not  receired 
some  modification  from  this  source  ?  Can  any  man  understand 
tlve  Paradise  Lost,  for  example,  who  is  not  read  in  the  classics  ? 
The  thing  is  impossible.  And  it  is  equally  true,  of  a  great  part 
^the  highest  and  best  models,  in  English  literature.  An  en- 
tire comprehension  of  them  is  out  of  the  question,  to  a  man  not 
ftrnished  with  a  store  of  classical  knowledge. 

I  an  aware  that  I  shall  be  told  here,  that  such  knowledge 
may  be  acquired  by  reading  transkUions  of  the  classics,  without 
spending  one's  time  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the  origindU. 
Of  this  I  shall  take  notice  in  the  sequel,  under  another  division 
«f  my  subject. 

(7)  The  study  of  JLalm  cmd  Greek  i$  imporiani  to  the  young 
0U9hgiany  because  they  are  the  key  necessary  to  unlock  the  stores  of 
iheological  teaming. 

Of  the  Greek  this  is  plainly  true,  because  the  new  Testament 
was  written  in  Greek,  and  one  of  the  most  interesting  and  im- 
portant of  all  the  rersions  of  the  Old  Testament,  is  in  Greek. 
Of  Latin  it  is  true,  because  a  great  part  of  all  the  theological 
foaming  io  the  world  n  in  that  language ;  and  in  books,  too, 
which  nerer  have  been,  and  probably  never  will  be,  translated. 
Besides  this,  nearly  all  the  nK>st  important  lexicons,  grammars, 
and  eoramentaries,  that  have  respect  to  the  original  languages 
of  the  Bible,  have  been,  and  still  are,  composed  in  Latin.  IJn- 
kss,  then,  the,  student  in  theology  is  to  renounce  forever  all 
llepes  of  access  to  these  rich,  boundless,  and  overflowing 
soarces,  he  must  acquire  a  knowledge  of  Latin. 

What  student  in  theology,  too,  who  has  it  in  his  power,  will 
neglect  to  acquire  the  ability  to  peruse  the  Greek  and  Latin 
£ithers,  those  burning  and  shining  lights  of  the  ancient  Christian 
world,  a  great  part  of  whose  works  never  have  been  and  nev«r 
will  be  translated  ?  Who  that  has  opportunity  can  neglect  this, 
without  subjecting  himself  to  the  eondemnation  of  the  slothful 
aervant  in  the  parable  ? 

Theii,  as  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew,  it  is  next  to  impo&t- 
sible  to  get  even  a  smattering  of  it,  without  some  good-knowl- 
ed^  of  Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  of  Latin.  Almost  all  the 
best  helps,  as  has  just  been  stated,  are  in  Latin.  They  will 
long  be  so,  if  not  always.  And  besides  this,  the  disciplbe  which 
results  from  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  classics,  is  al- 
together necessary  in  order  to  make  a  due  proficiency  in  the 
Hebrew. 
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Here,  now,  is  eo  plain  a  case  of  the  absolute  nece^ait^   of 
Latio  and  Greek  studies,  that  I  should  be  willing  to  rest  the 
whole  cause  upon  it,  in  respect  to  vindicating  the  measares  of 
the  Elducation  Society.     The  common  allegation,  tb^  we  naaj 
read  classical  authors  in  good  translations,  will  not  appl^r  here. 
Translations  do  not  exists  of  a  great  part  of  the  books  whick  « 
student  must  peruse,  who  pursues  the  study  of  the  original  Istt- 
guages  of  the  Scriptures.    Plainly,  then,  he  must  either  dtapeoBe 
wholly  with  this  study,  and  content  himself  with  such  transla- 
tions of  the  Bible  as  he  can  get,  or  he  must  be  acquainted  with 
classical  languages,  in  order  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  originals 
for  himself. 

We  come  then,  by  such  a  course  of  reasoning,  directly  to  the 
question,  whether  the  young  men  paironized  by  the  Eduealion  &- 
detyy  ihouid  be  expected  and  required  to  make  them$ek>es  acqmaimi^d 
with  the  original  Hebrew  and  Greek  Scriptwres, 

Into  this  question  tny  limits  forbid  me  to  go  at  large.  A  few 
hints  only,  and  I  pass  on  to  other  topics. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  I  ask  every  man  ^who  has  read  Homer 
and  Virgil,  whether  any  translation  of  them  in  our  language 
furnishes  him  with  a  complete  likeness  of  the  originals  ?  There 
never  has  been  but  one  answer  to  this  question  ;  and  there  never 
can  be  but  one,  unless  it  was  made  out  under  the  influence  of 
feelings  excited  by  dispute,  and  a  determination  at  all  adven- 
tures to  carry  a  point.     Pope's  Homer  is  Pope^$  ;  andDrydenV 
Virgil  is  Drydenh,     The  Greek  and  the  Latin  author  are  t>oth 
invested  with  modern  costume,  and  drawn  in  the  colouring  of 
the  present  day.     Even  Cowper  has  not  given  us  the  old  Homer, 
but  a  kind  of  new  one.     And  surely,  if  the  talents  and  enthusi- 
asm of  such  translators,  and  the  extraordinary  powers  which 
they  had  as  to  command  of  langua^,  and  the  deep  acquaint- 
ance which  they  had  with  the  classics,  and  with  the  true  nature 
and  spirit  of  poetry  ;  if  all  these  combined  were  not  adequate  to 
give  us  a  true  portrait  of  Homer  or  Virgil;  then  what  must  l>e  said 
of  the  many  inferior  translators,  who  have  laboured  to  present 
us  with  a  correct  view  of  the  other  classics  ? 

What  is  true  here,  is  true  of  all  the  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, Which  have  yet  appeared  in  our  language.  I  am  not 
speaking  now  of  the  sentiments  which  the  Bible  contains — of  its 
precepts  and  its  penalties — which  are  so  plain,  that  even  the 
worst  translation  that  ever  was  made  of  the  Scriptures  has  not 
rendered  them,  for  the  most  part,  either  obscure  or  dnbioos ; 
and  certainly,  our  venerable  and  excellent  English  translatioo 
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has  made  them  rery  plain.  What  meo  could  do,  in  their  age 
and  with  their  means,  our  English  translators  did  accomplish. 
Their  work  remains,  to  the  present  hour,  one  of  the  noblest  in 
its  kind  which  has  yet  been  accomplished.  But  all  the  divine 
features  of  the  original,  no  translator  has  ever  conveyed  ;  per- 
Iftape,  nay,  probably,  none  ever  will  be  able  to  convey  them. 
Mliere  are  ten  thousand  thousand  tints  of  light  and  shade,  in  the 
original  picture,  drawn  by  a  hand  that  was  guided  by  the  power 
above,  which  no  copyist  has  yet  possessed  ability  to  transfer  to 
his  imitation. 

I  advance  a  step  farther.  I  aver,  that  there  are  some  pas- 
sages in  our  English  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  are  dark  ; 
nay,  some  absolutely  without  meaning,  to  a  mere  English  reader. 
For  example  ;  what  will  such  a  reader  understand  by  this  ex* 
pression,  '  For  this  cause  ought  a  woman  to  have  power  on  her 
head,  because  of  the  angeb '  ?  1  Cor.  xf.  10.  I  might  easily 
swell  the  list  of  passages  dark  like  this,  and  then  ask,  how  is  a 
minister  of  the  Gospel,  unacquainted  with  the  original  Scrip-, 
tures,  to  solve  such  difficulties  ?  I  shall  be  answered  probably 
by  the  declaration,  that  he  may  consult  commentators,  in  case 
of  difficulties  like  these.  But  this  is  not  a  satisfactory  answer. 
Those  commentators,  who  give  an  adequate  explanation  of  ob» 
scure  phraseology,  give  one  grounded  in  phUologyj  and  intelligi- 
ble only  through  the  medium  of  philology.  He  may  consult, 
then,  in  vain.  He  cannot  understand  either  what  they  speak, 
nor  whereof  they  affirm*  And  even  if  he  could,  without  a 
knowledge  of  his  own,  how  can  he  judge  whether  the  explana- 
tion given  is  probable  or  improbable  ?  It  is  impossible  ;  and  all 
his  inquiries,  therefore,  must  end  in  disappointment,  or  be  al- 
most altogether  nugatory. 

Nothing  can  be  plainer,  than  that  any  one  unskilled  in  the 
original  Scriptures  must  cast  himself,  almost  if  not  quite  im- 
plicitly, upon  the  credit  of  those  whom  he  consults,  for  the 
meaning  of  the  word  of  God.  If  an  enemy  of  evangelical  truth 
avers,  when  a  passage  is  cited  from  our  version  in  defence  of 
such  truth,  that  the  original  does  not  mean  so  or  so,  according 
to  the  interpretation  given  by  the  advocate  for  evangelical  sen-^ 
timent,  how  is  the  latter  to  contradict  this  ?  Shall  he  apply  to 
commentators  7  He  may  ;  but  then  they  give  reasons  which  he 
does  not  understand  ;  or  they  may  be  controverted  by  critical 
reasons,  of  which  he  is  altogether  unable  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment.    Shall  the  young  meo  preparing  for  the  ministry,  aim  at 
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fraeltig  IHemeeites  frma  dvek  a  state  of  ^peodenee,  from  sudi 
a  bondage  as  thb  ? 

I  answer,  Yes.  If  I  had  a  himdred  yoices,  t  would  mjo&m^t 
ye$  with  ibeaA  aU.  If  I  were  a  Roman  Catholic,  I  coold  them 
take  the  ezpomtton  which  an  u^aUibk  church  or  pope  baus  girea 
of  any  and  every  part  of  Scripture.  I  should  never  aeed  any 
other  argument  in  favour  of  my  mterpretation,  excepting  evi- 
dence that  an  infudUbk  expositor  bad  decided  in  favour  of  it. 
But  being  a  Protestant,  and  having  as  yet  never  been  able  lo 
find  an  infallible  expositor,  since  the  days  of  inspiration  have 
passed  away,  I  value  the  privilege  of  examining  opiaioiis  ad- 
vanced upon  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures,  more  than  all  tkm 
treasures  of  earth.  I  do  most  ardently  desire  that  every  minis- 
ter of  the  divine  word  should  enjcyr  the  like  privilegOi  who  caa 
by  any  means  attain  it. 

*  But  if  the  English  translation  of  the  Bible  be  obacvre,  in  ma* 
ny  places,  how  are  the  cootmion  people  to  understaad  itt  And 
how  can  they  l>e  said  to  have  any  Bible  1 '  Questions  oflea  pot, 
itt  order  to  silence  such  reasoning  as  I  have  been  advanciag, 
but  which  do  not  at  all  embarrass  my  own  mind.  My  answer  iaj 
that  the  common  people^are  to  understand  the  difficult  passages 
of  the  Bible,  by  having  them  explained  by  their  ministers ;  and 
that  their  mfnisters  will  be  able  to  expksm  theo),  only  when  they 
etudy  and  understand  them.  So  the  great  head  of  the  churcb 
designed  it  should  be ;  for  he  instituted  the  ministry  for  this 
very  purpose. 

I  shall  be  asked  again, '  if  no  translation  of  the  Scriptures  can 
be  made,  which  wiU  give  an  adequate  view  of  the  onginal,  then 
what  good  purpose  will  the  study  of  that  original  answer,  since 
you  yourself  aver,  that  it  can  never  be  fully  represented  by  any 
versions  T' 

An  answer  is  not  difficult.  A  proper  view  of  the  original  wiU 
inspire  feelings  and  views,  which  will  give  birth  to  many 
thoughts  and  reflections  leading  the  reader  himself  to  new  and 
better  apprehensions  of  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  word,  and 
enabling  him  to  communicate  them  in  a  manner  at  once  more 
interesting*  and  intelligible.  I  will  communicate  my  ideas  o€ 
this  important  part  of  our  subfect,  by  an  appeal  to  other  things, 
which  will  be  intelligible  to  all  your  readers. 
.  Suppose  a  person  is  to  lecture  on  the  art  of  pahiting,  and  in 
particular,  on  the  works  of  the  great  roasters  of  this  art.  SbiH 
he  prepare  himself,  by  the  study  of  mere  eopies  of  Raphael,  Mi- 
chael Angelo,  and  Correggro's  works  ;  or  shall  he  go  at  once 
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to  (he  originals  io  all  their  exquisite  beaaty  and  perfection,  with 
all  their  light  and  shade,  with  all  their  finished  touches  and 
graces  that  cannot  be  copied  ?  The  whole  world  can  give  but 
one  answer. 

Again — I  want  to  describe  the  beauties  of  nature — the  glories 
of  the  visible  creation  around  me — the  heavens  decked  with 
shining  worlds — the  earth  covered  with  fruits  and  flowers,  adorn- 
ed with  copse  and  field,  variegated  with  hills  and  mountains,  in- 
tersected by  rivulets  and  majestic  streams  ;  shall  I  go  now  to 
the  celestial  globe  for  the  one,  and  to  the  landscapes  of  even 
Reubens  and  Van  Dyke  for  the  other?  The  merest  child,  who 
gazes  on  the  azure  vault  of  heaven  with  rapture,  and  ranges  with 
delight  the  fields  and  flowery  beds,  and  hills  and  dales,  of  the 
nalaral  work),  will  answer  this  question  as  correctly  as  the  as- 
tronomer, the  botanist,  and  the  geologist. 

Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  before  us.  I  want  to  make 
m  copy  of  sketches  drawn  in  the  book  of  God.  Shall  I  go^  now, 
to  the  original,  drawn  by  hands  guided  by  skill  divine,  painted 
in  colours  of  heavenly  origin,  and  finished  with  all  the  ex- 
^isite  light,  and  shade,  and  symmefry,  which  the  pencil  of  an 
Omniscient  Artist  bus  given  ;  shall  I  gaze  on  this,  until  my 
whole  soul  is  stirred  within  me,  and  I  am  rapt  into  admiration^ 
and  wonder,  and  love,  and  my  feelings  catch  something  of  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  original  author  felt  ;  and  in  this  frame 
make  an  eflTort  to  draw  a  sketch  for  others  ;  or  shall  I  limit  my* 
•elf  to  an  imperfect,  a  more  or  less  untrue,  copy  of  a  divine 
original,  and  sit  down  contented  with  the  belief,  that  I  have  a 
competent  view  of  the  original  itself?  I  need  not,  and  will  not, 
answer  this  question  ;  because  I  know  there  can  be  but  one 
opinion  respecting  it. 

In  a  word,  (for  I  must  cut  short  this  topic,)  who  will  com- 
municate the  most  intelligible  and  impressive  view  of  what 
the  Scriptures  contain,  to  the  people  who  are  to  be  instructed  ; 
he  who  has  surveyed,  with  his  own  eyes,  all  the  beauty  and 
glory  of  the  original  ;  or  he  who  has  seen  them  only  in  an 
imperfect  copy  ?  Who  will  defend  the  meaning  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  best  manner  ;  he  who  can  appeal  to  the  original, 
and  make  others  to  feel  the  weight  of  his  appeal ;  or  he  who 
is  obliged  to  take  things  at  second  hand,  and  to  cast  himself 
on  the  assertions  and  the  belief  of  others  ? 

If  the  answer  to  such  questions  is  plain,  then  it  is  equally 
plain,  that  ckasical  study  most  be  required  of  young  men, 
designed  for  the  ministry  ;  for  without  this,  to  attain  to  proper 
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and  adequate  knowledge  of  the  original  Scriptures  is  reaBj 
out  of  the  question,  if  respect  be  had  to  the  apparatus  for  aiudy 
which  has  as  yet  t>een  furnished. 


REVIEW. 


History  of  the  United  States  ot*  Republic  of  America  :  exkMitd  ts 
cotinexion  with  its  Chronology  and  progressive  Gteograpky  ;  by 
means  of  a  series  of  Maps  :  the  first  of  which  shows  the  commtry 
as  inhabited  by  vai'ious  tribes  of  Jndians  at  the  time  of  its  dsMcove- 
ry,  and  the  remainder  its  state  at  different  subsequent  epockas ; 
so  arranged  as  to  associate  the  principat  events  of  the  history  amd 
their  dates  with  the  places  in  which  they  occurred  ;  arrangod  am 
the  plan  of  teaching  history  adopted  in  TVoy  Ftmatc  Stminary, 
Designed  for  Schools  and  private  Libraries.  Offered  to  tkepuh^ 
lie  by  Emma  fVillardy  Principal  if  Troy  FemaU  Seatinary, 
New-York.  White,  Gallagher,  &  White.   1828.  8vo.  pp.  466. 

History,  from  the  peculiar  nature  and  extent  of  its  moral  in- 
fluences, holds  a  high  place  among  the  sciences.  There  are 
many  subjects  of  which  we  may  safely  remain  ignorant,  though 
deemed  important  by  their  respective  advocates,  who  would  urge 
them  upon  us  as  essential  to  our  intelligence  and  our  happiness. 
But  it  is  not  so  with  history.  To  be  ignorant  ofity  is  to  be  ig- 
norant of  man,  of  the  actions  which  manifest  the  varietj,  the 
-extent,  and  the  dignity  of  the  powers  of  our  own  nature,  of  the 
relations  which  give  origin  and  character  to  our  duties,  and  of 
the  events  which  have  given  form  and  complexion  to  the  very 
circumstances  in  which  we  live.  It  is  this  moral  value  of  history 
which  renders  it  so  important  as  a  branch  of  education,  and 
which,  at  the  same  time,  attaches  so  much  consequence  to  the 
method  of  teaching  it. 

Great  mistakes,  comparatively,  may  be  made,  both  by  the  in- 
Btructer  and  the  pupil,  in  applying  a  rule  of  arithmetic  or  of 
grammar,  and  no  harm  ensue.  A  temporary  intellectual  error 
will  probably  entail  no  evil  consequence  on  character  or  con- 
duct. But  not  so  in  regard  to  history.  Erroneous  and  defec- 
tive instruction,  or  hurried  and  superficial  application,  darkens 
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directing  the  attention,  and  leaves  the  joung  mind  destitute  of 
all  those  hallowed  impulses  of  patriotic  feeling,  which  should 
originate  in  the'  impressions  of  early  youth.  A  teacher  who  is 
unsuccessful  in  his  methods  in  this  department,  fails  in  the  use 
of  one  of  the  finest  influences  over  the  disposition,  neglects 
a  power  by  which  a  high  mental  character  might  be  cultivated 
in  the  humblest  peasant,  and  overlooks  one  of  the  best  means  of 
raising  the  mass  of  our  community  to  that  pitch  of  moral  excel- 
lence, which  they  are  so  favourably  situated  to  attain. 

These  ideas,  we  are  aware,  have  been  often  presented  to  our 
readers  ;  but  their  importance,  we  trust,  justifies  their  repetition, 
and  warrants  us,  we  think,  in  pursuing  them  for  a  few  moments, 
before  entering  on  the  merits  of  the  particular  work  before  us. 
To  teach  history  well,  is  not  merely  to  succeed  in  rendering  pu- 
pils fluent  in  rectttng  the  contents  of  a  book.  It  is  to  give  the 
subject  such  an  interest,  through  the  method  of  teaching  it,  that 
it  absorbs  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  becomes  identified  with 
it :  it  is  to  interweave  tt  with  the  imagination,  as  well  as  the 
understanding  and  the  memory,— ^to  fasten  it  on  all  the  moral 
associations  of  the  soul ;  and,  in  the  case  of  particular  history, 
(as  in  that  before  us,)  to  render  the  individual,  in  afiection  and 
principle,  as  well  as  in  name,  a  member  of  the  community  in 
which  he  lives. 

These  results,  noble  as  they  are,  do  not  require  any  inacces- 
sible means  to  bring  them  to  pass.  All  that  is  required  is  an  in- 
teresting manner  of  presenting  history  to  the  nunds  of  children  ; 
and  this  is  no  diffieuH  aflair.  Let  any  intelligent  father  or  mother 
spend  half  an  hour  of  an  evening  in  tdii$ig  the  history  of  Ameri- 
ca to  the  younger  part  of  the  family  ;  and  there  will  be  furnished 
a  |>erfec%  model  of  what  is  needed  in  teaching  and  in  books.  In- 
stead of  a  dry  volume,  scanty  and  abstract,  addressing  itself 
chiefly  to  the  memory,  there  would  be  living  instruction,  calling 
into  exercise  the  understanding,  the  heart,  and  the  imagination. 
Instead  of  a  mere  chronicle  of  naked  events,  people  with  their 
actions  and  characters  would  be  the  subjects  of  attention  ;  and 
the  mind,  busied  with  these,  would  be  acquiring  real  and  useful 
knowledge,  adapted  to  its  own  condition  and  capacity,  and  pre- 
paring it  for  a  full  and  profound  knowledge  of  history  at  a  future 
period.  Nor  would  history,  so  taught,  ever  be  forgotten  in  any 
essential  point. 

Teachers,  if  disposed  to  take  the  trouble,  might  do  all  this  in 
school ;  and,  for  exercise  to  their  pupils,  might  have  them  re- 
capitulate orally  what  they  were  taught,  and  afterwards  commit 
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it  to  writing.  In  this  way  a  great  improTement  might  be  eflEect- 
ed  in  this  branch  of  iostmction.  The  reformation  needed  in 
books,  would  be  accomplished  chiefly  by  judicious  selection 
in  the  narration  of  events,  and  by  a  more  full  exhibition  of 
characters  ;  regard  being  always  paid  to  a  simple,  easy,  and  en- 
tertaining style  of  language.  We  have  a  fine  example  in  the 
Tales  of  a  Grandfather.  It  is  a  brief  juvenile  history  ;  yet  00 
well  selected,  and  so  well  told,  as  to  be  at  once  a  most  enter- 
taining series  of  tales,  and  the  most  faithful  history  of  ScotUuidy 
eTer  ofiered  to  young  readers. 

Mrs.  Willard's  work  is  meant  for  young  persons  of  some  de- 
gree of  cultivation  and  maturity.     Still  it  comes  the  nearest  of 
any  book  that  has  yet  appeared,  to  a  familiar  and  interesting 
history  of  the  United  States — not  descending  to  extreme  nunute- 
ness  of  detail,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  ofiering  a  mere  skeleton 
of  a  work,  which  might  have  been  very  useful  and  instmctire, 
had  the  author  only  taken  the  pains  to  write  it  out.     We  value 
it  highly  on  several  accounts,  and  not  the  least  that  the  book  is 
not  a  servile  copy  of.  common  place  matter.     It  has  what  every 
book,  and  particularly  every  ^hool  book,  ought  to  have,  in  or- 
der to  make  it  interesting, — a  character  of  its  own.     In  few 
words,  Mrs.  Willard  has  thrown  into  the  form  of  a  regular  pub- 
lication the  lessons  which  she  is  accustomed  to  give  to  her  clas- 
ses in  history.     This  is  nearly  the  idea  suggested  above  ;  and 
the  whole  work  has  aqcordingly  a  living  interest,  like  that  of 
conversation.     It  is,  in  fact,  a  book  which  will  be  very  useful  to 
teachers  themselves,  not  .only  from  the  ingenuity  of  its  plan,  but 
from  the  many  aids  which  it  affords  for  interesting  the  mind  of 
the  learner. 

For  the  sake  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  have  had 
opportunity  to  examine  this  useful  volume  we  will  speak  of  it 
more  particularly,  and  attempt  a  brief  account  of  its  contents 
and  their  arrangement. 

The  work  is  preceded  by  a  table  exhibiting  events  in  chro- 
nological order,  and  indicating,  at  the  same  time,  the  particular 
page  of  the  book  in  which  mention  of  them  is  made,  and  the 
reign  or  presidency  under  which  they  occurred.  But  although 
the  table  is  made  to  comprehend  so  -much  matter,  it  is  by  no 
means  confused  of  crowded  ;  the  columns  into  which  it  (s  divid- 
ed being  kept  sufficiently  distinct  to  adn^it  of  a  clear  and  ready 
observation  of  any  point  which  the  reader  may  be  desirous  of 
tracing.  This  part  of  the  work  will  be  very  serviceable  to  teach- 
ers by  enabling  them  to  ascertain,  without  unnecessary  labour, 
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and  yet  with  satisfactory  exactness,  how  far  their  pupils  have 
been  really  henefitted  by  their  class-book,  or  are  familiar  with 
its  contents. 

The  preface,  aAer  a  brief  introduction  of  the  work,  proceeds 
to  an  explanation  of  the  author's  peculiar  method  of  instruction 
in  history,  as  giving  rise  to  the  principal  feature  in  the  plan  of 
her  work. 

'  The  principle  derived  from  the  theory  of  the  human  mind,  and 
from  much  practice  in  teaching,  (that  the  true  mnemonics  of  his- 
tory is  to  associate  the  event  and  its  date  with  the  geographical 
representation  of  the  place  where  it  occurred,)  is  the  foundation 
of  the  arrangement  of  a  former  small  \york,*  designed  to  prepare 
pupib  for  the  study  of  ancient  history,  and  of  the  one  here  offered 
to  the  public.  The  system  of  mnemonics,  or  artificial  memory, 
consists  in  assuming  something  which  is  an  object  of  sight,  sepa- 
rating it  into  certain  divisions,  and  associating  with  each,  in  a 
certain  order,  such  abstract  ideas  as  we  may  wish  to  recollect. 
To  the  common  systems  of  artificial  memory  there  are  insuperable 
objections.  They  fill  the  mind  with  mere  lumber,  if  not  with  low 
and  silly  thoughts ;  thus  degrading  its  conceptions,  and  cloffging 
its  energies.  The  cultivator  of  the  youthful  intellect  should  be 
no  less  careful  to  keep  his  garden  free  from  weeds,  than  to  water 
and  preserve  its  healthful  and  beautiful  plants.  Yet  the  effects  of 
these  systems,  so  far  as  they  aid  in  the  recollection  of  facts,  is 
good;  and  if  a  plan  could  be  devised,  securing  their  advantages, 
and  yet  free  from  their  defects,  surely  it  would  be  found  of  great 
use  in  education.  The  plan  of  teaching  history  here  proposed, 
does,  it  is  believed,  secure  these  advantages ;  and  so  far  from  be- 
ing degraded  by  its  defects,  the  divisions  here  used  to  assist  the 
memory,  constitute  the  essential  part  of  the  important  science  of 
geography.  Indeed,  were  I  required  to  devise  a  plan  for  the  mere 
purpose  of  bringing  a  pupil  to  the  best  possible  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  United  States,  both  as  to  particularity  and  per- 
manency of  association,  this  plan  of  studying  it,  in  connexion  with 
the  history,  is  the  very  one  which  I  should  propose ;  for  the  event 
fixes  the  recollection  of  the  place,  no  less  than  the  place  the  event ; 
and  so  far  from  one  of  the  associations  being  an  evil  tolerated  for 
the  sake  of  the  other,  they  are  both  so  highly  useful,  that  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  say  which  is  the  more  important.' 

In  pursuance  of  the  principles  expressed  in  this  extract,  the 
author  has  divided  her  history  into  ten  parts,  each  commencing 
with  an  important  event,  used  as  an  epoch,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  Ancient  Geography  connected  with  Chronology,  and  preptntory  to  the 
study  of  Ancient  History. 
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dkttnguiflliing  the  portion  of  the  narratire  to  whick  it  belongs. 
The  work  is  accompanied  by  an  atlas  containing  a  series  of 
maps,  corresponding  to  these  epochs,  and  presentii^  a  geo- 
graphical sketch,  as  far  as  is  required  for  the  illostratton  of  the 
events  of  each  period  ;  thus  fbmishing  a  very  interestiiig  view 
of  the  progress  of  the  ^settlement'  and  improvement  ef  tbe 
whole  country,  from  the  earliest  attempts  of  various  naibtons  lo 
colonize  their  respective  portions  of  it,  up  to  the  year  1826  ; 
the  map  for  which  year  presents  to  the  eye  the  far  spreadiiig 
territory  and  numerous  cities  of  this  prosperous  Union.     Back 
map  is  designated  by  a  date  corresponding  to  one  epoch  in  the 
history,  and  by  an  emblematic  vignette,  designed  to  aid  the  mem- 
ory, by  associating  with  the  date  the  delineation  o£  its  most  re- 
markahle  event.     The  course  of  particular  voyages  and  expe- 
ditions, and  the  situation  of  naval  exploits,  are  also  presented  to 
the  eye  on  each  of  the  maps.     One  great  advantage  of  these 
arrangements,  is  that  of  affording  clear  and  distinct  ideas  of 
the  history,  by  giving  a  correct  and  striking  representatioo  of 
whatever  is  essential  to  the  understanding  of  the  successive 
parts  of  thenarration  ;  preserving  the  ancient  names  of  ezteoaire 
regions,  and  particular  places,   which  could  never  have  been 
effected  to  advantage  by  crowding  the  whole  into  one  or  a  few 
maps.     An  attentive  student  is  thus  enabled  to  accomplish  a  re- 
view of  the  whole  course  of  American  history,  by  the  inspection 
of  the  maps  alone  ;  and  mothers  who  take  an  active  interest  in 
the  instruction  of  their  children  may,  by  the  same  means,  suc- 
ceed in  imparting  very  just  notions  of  the  more  prominent  facts 
and  events,  which  form  the  outline  of  this  important  branch  of 
knowledge. 

The  preface  closes  with  a  ^  note  to  inslructers,'  from  which, 
OB  account  of  the  expedients  it  sttggutSy  not  less  thaa  those  it 
detcribeBj  we  make  several  extracts. 

*  To  lay  down  a  method  of  teaching  any  particular  work,  whieh 
will  be  equally  suitable  for  the  pupils  of  every  school,  would  be 
impossible ;  because  the  previous  methods  pursued  in  instructing, 
and  the  state  of  advancement  of  the  pupils,  is  to  be  taken  into 
consideration;  besides,  it  is  impossible  to  tell  exactly  tbe  best 
method  of  teaching  any  book,  prior  to  experience  in  teaching  that 
particular  work,  which  of  course  cannot  be  had  at  the  printing  of 
Its  first  edition.  Yet  the  general  system  of  instruction  for  which 
its  author  designed  it,  can  be  made  knovm ;  and  instructers  can 
then  vary,  as  they  shall  see  that  the  circumstances  of  their  par- 
ticular schools  shall  make  it  expedient. 
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*  TUs  work  is  desifaed  for  piipBs  who  are  already  in  a  measure 
acquainted  with  geography*  particularly  with  the  use  of  mxp§. 
Jd[y  own  pupils,  who  will  be  put  to  studying  it,  will  be  able  to 
draw  without  a  nodel/but  merely  from  recollection,  maps  of  the 
p^ixM^ipal  countries  of  the  worlds  particulajrly  of  the  United  States. 
"X^he  class  will  each  be  fiimished  with  a  black  board,  about  two 
feet  in  len^,  and  nearly  the  same  in  breadth.  The  lesson  b^ng 
^▼en  out.  It  is  expected  they  will,  in  addition  to  studying  it  in  the 
l>ook,  each  draw  with  chalk  upon  her  board,  a  sketch  of  that  part 
of  the  country  which  is  the  seiat  of  the  portion  of  history  which  the 
lesson  contains ;  marking  slightly  the  track  of  navigators,  and 
inarch  of  armies*  Each  pupu  must  bring  her  black  board  to  her 
class  room,  and  her  recitation  will  in  part  consist  of  the  explana- 
tion, which,  agreeable  [?]  to  the  accounts  derived  from  the  book, 
she  is  to  give  of  hw  sketched  map*  The  pupils  diould  be  taught 
these  as  krge  as  thebr  boards  will  admit.' 

'  It  is  not  to  be  inferred  from  the  remarks  made  on  the  impor* 
tance  of  geographical  associa^tions,  that  those  parts  of  the  work 
nvhiiA  are  of  a  nalure  not  to  admit  of  such  associations,  are  to  be 
neglected.  Moral  improvement  is  the  true  end  of  intellectual. 
Hence,  the  propriety  of  sometimes  turning  aside  in  the  relations 
of  history,  to  make  such  moral  reflections  as  they  may  suggest ; 
and  if  it  is  proper  for  the  historian  to  make  them,  it  is  proper  for 
the  student  to  notice  them.' 

'  The  course  pointed  out  must,  it  is  apparent,  make  the  pupil 
understand  the  study;  but  this  may  be,  and  the  labour  of  the 
teacher  is  not  yet  accomplished.  The  pupil  must  also  be  made 
to  remember.  What  he  has  studied  may  be  as  yet  only  slightly 
in  his  mind.  In  studying  over  the  whole  work,  he  has  given  his 
attention  to  so  greet  a  mass  of  facts,  that  without  further  exertions 
his  acquisitions  would  soon  iade  from  his  memory,  and  he  would 
possess  no  clue  by  which  he  could  recall  them ;  he  would  have 
no  arrangement  in  his  mind,  by  which  he  could  in  future  bring 
forward  his  knowledge  for  his  own  use,  or  that  of  others.  After 
studying  the  work  in  the  manner  proposed,  a  different  arrange- 
ment should  next  be  presented  to  the  pupil,  and  inducements 
phu^ed  before  him,  which  will  give  him  a  diqxwition  to  such  pap 
tient  and  vigorous  exertion,  as  shall  be  necessary  for  his  studying 
over  and  over  the  leading  points  of  the  subject,  till  he  has  them 
perfectly  in  his  memory.' 

The  Introduction  to  this  volume  contains  many  useful  thoughts 
on  the  method  of  studying  history,  and  the  advantages  accruing 
from  it  tojthe  mental  und  moral  character  of  the  student.  The 
author's  observations  in  this  part  of  the  work,  are  entitled  to  the 
attentive  notice  of  parents  and  teachers. 
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'  That  the  advantages  of  history  are  at  the  preaent  day  ^mmIj  mp- 
preciated  in  our  country,  appears  from  its  general  intrpduetioa  in- 
to our  schools.     Important  reasons  may  be  gi?en  to  sliovr  tkat 
every  student  or  reader  of  history  should  conmience  with  that  4^ 
his  own  country ;  and  further,  that  the  history  of  the  United  States 
or  Republic  of  North  America  is  a  better  study  for  yootfa^   as  re- 
gards the  most  essential  objects  of  the  study  of  history,  than  tbtt 
of  any  other  nation. 

When  the  <x>ur8e  of  events  is  studied,  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
genera]  information,  the  natural  order  of  our  thoughts  ma^  be 
regarded,  if  we  expect  that  our  memory  will  treasure  up  the  ob- 
jects of  our  attention.  Each  individual  is  to  himself  the  centre  of 
his  own  world ;  and  the  more  intimately  he  connects  his  knowl- 
edge with  himself,  the  better  will  it  be  remembered,  and  the  more 
effectually  can  it  be  rendered  in  after  life  subservient  to  his  par- 
poses.  Hence  in  geography  he  should  begin  with  his  own  place, 
extending  from  thence  to  his  country,  and  to  the  world. 

In  history,  the  natural  order,  by  which  best  to  assist  the  mem- 
ory, would  be,  to  let  the  child  begin  with  some  of  the  leading 
events  in  his  own  history,  and  that  of  his  family ;  connecting  them 
in  chronology  with  some  capital  event  in  that  of  his  country.    F<h' 
exam{de,  teach  the  young  learner  in  what  year  of  the  world  he 
was  bom,  and  what  event  of  his  country  happened  at  or  near  the 
time.     Pursuing  this  plan,  perhaps  you  will  say  to  him,  your  ^tit- 
er was  born  in  such  a  year,  so  much  before  or  after  the  date  of 
the  American  Independence;  such  was  the  date  of  your  mother's 
birth,  and  such  the  connecting  event—- such  of  the  marriage  of 
your  parents,  and  of  the  birth  or  death  of  your  brothers  and  sis- 
ters.    Thus  the  record  of  the  family  Bible  with  a  few  important 
national  events,  which  the  mother  might  easily  connect  and  teach 
to  her  little  children,  should  be  the  first  foundation  of  their  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  chronology ;  and  this  well  laid  would  be  as 
enduring  as  the  mind.     Something  of  this  kind  is  incidentally  if 
not  systematically  done  in  every  family.      At  the  period  of  re- 
ceiving school  education,  the  pupil  having  learned  the  epochas  of 
the  history  of  his  family  wants  those  of  his  country  ;  and  these  will 
of  necessity,  connect  her  history  with  that  of  cotemporary  na- 
tions. 

Another  reason  why  the  student  should  learn  the  history  of  his 
own  country  earlier  and  more  minutely  than  that  of  any  other  is, 
that  he  may  be  presumed  to  know  its  geography  better,  and  it  is 
of  more  importance  that  he  should  accurately  understand  it  We 
shall  read  to  the  best  advantage,  the  history  of  that  country  of 
which  we  have  the  best  geographical  knowledge.  But  the  study 
of  the  history  of  the  United  States,  pursued  as  is  laid  down  in  the 
system  here  presented  to  the  public,  must  give  to  the  student  a 
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minate  knowledge  of  its  geography  in  the  Tarioiis  itafes  of  Its 
profession/ 

'  As  it  respects  the  roost  important  advantage  in  the  stodj  of 
history^  which  is  improvement  in  indindoal  and  national  mtoey 
'we  come  boldly  forward  to  advocate  a  preference  for  the  hiaCory  of 
the  Republic  of  America.     Here  are  no  tales  of  hereditary  power 
and  splendour  to  inflame  the  imaginations  of  yoath  with  desires 
for    adventitious  distinction.      Here  are  no  examples  of  profli- 
gate females,  where  the  trappings  of  royalty  or  nobility  give  to 
vice  an  elegant  costume  ;  or,  as  with  the  celebrated  Scot,  where 
beauty  and  misfortune  make  sin  commiserated,  till  it  is  half  loved. 
Here  are  no  demoralizing  examples  of  bold  and  criminal  ambition, 
which  has  "  waded  through  blood  to  empire."     The  only  desire 
of  greatness  which  our  children  can  draw  from  the  history  of  their 
ancestors  is  to  be  greatly  good. 

'  It  is  not  in  formal  lessons  of  virtue,  that  her  principles  are  most 
deeply  imbibed.  It  is  in  moments  when  her  approach  is  not  sus- 
pected, that  she  is  fixing  her  healing  empire  in  the  heart  of  youth 
When  his  indignation  rises  against  the  oppressor, — ^when  his  heart 
glows  with  the  admiration  of  suffering  virtue, — it  is  then  that  he 
resolves  never  to  be  an  oppressor  himself; — and  he  half  wishes  to 
suffer  that  he  may  prove  that  he  too  is  virtuous.  No  history,  an- 
cient or  modern,  affords  examples  more  fitted  to  raise  these  enno- 
bling emotions  than  that  of  America,  particularly  at  the  period  of 
her  revolution.' 

Of  the  history  itself  we  have  left  ourselves  little  room  to  speak. 
This  indeed  we  consider  as  belonging  more  properly  to  the  pro- 
vince of  other  works  than  ours.     It  is  as  a  work  of  education 
that  we  have  mentioned  Mrs.  Willard's  production  ;  and  in  this 
respect  it  seems  fully  entitled,  we  think,  to  a  preference  over 
any  thing  that  has  yet  been  offered  to  the  public.  There  is  none, 
it  appears  to  us,  which  gives  so  clear,  intelligible,  and  interest- 
ing ideas  of  American  history,  in  a  form  adapted  to  the  minds 
of  youth.     It  may  be  advantageously  used  as  a  first  book,  by 
employing  the  maps  chiefly,  and  selecting  the  most  remarkable 
and  important  events  of  the  narrative  ;  or  where  Goodrich's  his- 
tory or  any  similar  compend  has  been  already  perused,  it  may 
be  introduced  with  good  effect  in  the  higher  classes  of  schools 
and  seminaries  for  either  sex  ;  though  from  its  origin  and  pre- 
paration, it  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  females. 

Before  taking  leave  of  this  interesting  work,  we  would  take 
the  liberty  of  making  a  few  suggestions  with  reference  to  future 
editions.      We  have  observed,  we  think,  some  inequalities  in 
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the  0tat«in6Dt  of  facts  and  in  the  character  of  the  style,  wtnoli  a 
thorough  personal  revision  by  the  author  would  remove.     W« 
may  mention;  as  an  instance,  two  passages  in  the  twentj  mja& 
page,  in  which,  after  Cohimbas  is  said  to  ha?e  ^  discovered  the 
continent  of  America,'  the  Cabots  are  represented  as  baving,  t 
year  after,  ^  made  the  first  discovery  of  the  continent  of  America.^ 
Tliis,  and  a  few  other  inaccuracies,  we  attribute  to  the  assist- 
ance employed  by  the  author  in  compUing  her  work,  and  the 
difficulty,  in  such  cases,  of  detecting  discrepancies  whether  reii 
or  apparent.     The  phraseology  of  the  narrative  would  admit  of 
improvement  in  several  places.     It  possesses,  we  adoiit,  a  chaste 
animation  and  a  good  deal  of  variety  ;  but  it  is  lieficient,  per- 
haps, in  exactness  and  regularity,  in  perfect  cleame^  and  close 
connexion.     But  these  defects,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  be  deos 
away,  when  the  author,  reviewing  her  work  as  a  whole,  and  not, 
(as  necessarily  at  first,)  in  portions,  shall  have  had  opportunity  to 
give  it  symmetry  and  finish.— Some  of  the  emblems  in  the  At- 
las ought  perhaps  to  be  re-engraved. 

We  allude  to  these  minor  defects  with  the  greater  freedom, 
as  the  substantial  excellence  of  the  work  enables  us  to  do  so, 
and  we  anticipate  its  extensive  use  in  all  schools  and  seminaries 
in  which  a  full  course  of  American  history  is  an  object  of  at- 
tention. 


INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN  INSTITUTION,  CITY  OP  WASHINGTON. 

[Extract  from  a  Circular.] 

Ths  Coone  of  Inftruction  in  tbis  Institution  will  conaiat  of  the  following  dc- 
partDMnts:— L  CIoMtcai.— II.  MatkemaHeal^—'lll,  EngUih^—iY.  Jmma- 
ry  vkdOymnoitie, 

I.  Claiuicai, — ^This  department  will  embrace  the  Greek','  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  Itdian,  and  Enelish  langaages. 

II.  The  MathematicM  will  include  Arithmetic,  Alsebra,  Geometry,  Lo^ 
rKhms,  Plane  and  Spherical  Trigonc»metry,  MensuratMn  of  Sur£M:es,  Survey- 
ing, Levelling,  Navigation,  Mensuration  of  SoUds,  Conic  Sections,  Natunl 
Philoso^y,  Astronomy.  The  JVatural  8ei€nee$,  Boto^,  Chemistry,  Ifiner- 
alogy.  Geology  and  Natural  History. 
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II.  Praetieal  Bdueati4m.-^The  fanportance  of  dils  lubject  Is  dtlly  urging  ttwlf 
upon  pubUc  attention;  and  the  time  is  not  (ar  distant  when  it  win  be  demand- 
ea  as  a  very  essential  part  of  education.  Particular  attention  therefore  will  be 
giren  at  this  Institution,  to  the  following :— Book  Keeping,  application  of  Trig- 
onometry to  Heights  and  Distances,  Trian^pilar  Surveys ;  Levelling  and  En- 
gineering ;  Graduation  of  Streets ;  Sunreymg  of  Lots,  Squares,  Farms,  Cities 
or  Counties,  Islands  and  Harbours ;  &c.  and  making  out  Topographical  Maps 
of  the  same ;  measuring  the  Altitude  of  Mountains  and  other  emmenees  wrai 
the  Barometer  and  Trigonometrically ;  Civil  Engineering,  including  the  con- 
struction of  Roads  and  Canals,  Locks  and  Bridges ;  Military  Drawine,  Archi- 
tecture. To  practise  the  above,  classes  in  the  Mathematics  will  be  frequently 
taken  out  witti  the  Chain  and  Compass,  Theodolite  and  Levelling  Rods ;  and 
witii  tiie  Sextant  and  Quadrant  for  Astronomical  and  other  purposes.  The  In- 
structors in  Drawing,  Mineralogy  and  Botany,  will  occaaiooally  so  out  with 
ti^ir  classes — to  sketch  objects  from  Nature— to  become  acquainted  with  min- 
erals and  rocky  at  their  localities — to  examine  the  flowers  of  tiie  field,  and  each 
plant  and  tree  in  its  own  native  perfection. 

III.  EngUsh. — ^This  will  embrace  Grammar,  Composition,  Punctuatioo, 
Penmanship  and  printing  with  the  pen,  public  reading  and  Declamation,  Mod- 
em and  Ancient  Geography,  including  the  use  of  Maps  and  the  Globes  with 
their  problems.  Ancient  and  Modem  mstory.  Rhetoric,  Lo^c,  Moral  Philoso- 
phy, drawing  and  constructing  Geographical  Maps,  includmg  the  principles  of 
Projection. 

iV.  Military, — All  the  required  Military  exercises  and  duties  are  entirely 
practical,  no  Cadet  being  obliged  to  devote  any  time  to  the  $tudy  of  this  science. 
They  are  so  arranged  as  not  to  occupy  any  time  that  would  otherwise  be  devo- 
ted to  study,  and  are  made  a  pleasing  and  healthful  substitute  for  those  useless 
amusements,  that  occupy  hours  of  the  day  generally  devoted  to  idleness  and 
dissipation.  Marches  and  pedestrian  tours  wOl  occasionally  be  made,  having 
for  their  object  to  enure  youth  to  hardship  and  fatigue.  They  return  to  their 
studies  wiui  relaxation  of  mind  and  increased  physical  energies.  Such  ex- 
currfons  are  equally  conducive  to  health  and  improvement 

TMs  department  will  embrace  a  complete  course  of  Military  Tactics,  includ- 
ing tiie  school  of  the  Soldier,  Companv  and  Battalion ;  the  Light  Infantry,  Rifle 
and  Artillery  drills  and  movements ;  the  principles  of  Cavalry  manceuvres ;  flie 
duties  of  Officers  of  the  day  and  A^ntants,  the  formation  of  Military  Parades; 
inspection  of  Arms ;  standing  and  passing  Reviews ;  Guard  duties ;  making 
out  MiUtaiy  and  other  reports ;  Permanent  and  Field  Fortifications,  and  prin- 
ciples of  Gunnery. 

CrymruuHe  Exerciaei. — ^These  will  be  bathing,  ninnine,  leaping,  pitching 
the  quoit,  plajing  ball,  and  such  other  exercises  as  shall  he  regulated  by  the 
Principal.  As  the  Artillery  Drill  aflbrds  one  of  the  best  exercises  for  muscu- 
lar exertion,  it  will  be  frequently  attended  to. 

Fendng,  the  Broad  Sword  exercise,  and  Dancing,  will  complete  the  course 
in  this  department. 

The  Cadets  of  this  Institution  can  be  prepared  to  enter  the  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point ;  the  Navy ;  or  either  ot  the  classes  in  any  of  our  Colleges 
or  Universities ;  or  fliey  can  remain  here  and  finish  their  education. 

Reports, — Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Session  Reports,  of  the  studies,  progress 
and  conduct  of  flie  Cadets,  will  be  made  out  and  sent  to  their  parents  or 
guardians. 

Discharge. — ^Any  Cadet  in  regular  standing  at  flie  Institution,  shaU  be  en- 
titled to  a  mscharse,  stating  the  time  he  has  been  a  member,  the  studies  he 
has  attended  to,  3ie  progress  made  in  them,  and  an  account  of  his  general 
conduct 

Certyicate,'^To  be  entitled  to  a  general  certificate,  signed  by  the  officers 
of  the  Institution,  the  Cadet  must  have  been  a  regular  member  one  year ;  of 
correct  moral  character ;  and  he  must  have  passed  a  satis&ctory  and  creditable 

VOL.  111. — NO.  XI.  86 
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esamination  on  «tndiet  equhrale&t  to  (hoie  mvMlly  requirad  lh%  two  i 
in  odleges. 

D^Rtomcu.— Any  Ctdet  who  shall  haTO  been  a  member  at  leaat  two  yean  ; 
who  has  received  one  or  more  certificates;  who  has  acquired  a  tliioran|b 
Imowledge  of  the  Latin,  Greek,  or  one  of  the  Modem  Langnagee  ;  and  who 
has  completed  a  full  coarse  of  Enriish  stodies  and  Mathematies,  shall  be  cd> 
titled  to  a  Diploma,  signed  by  the  President  and  Officers  of  the  Institittaoo  and 
approred  by  tlie  Tmstees. 

CatdUngue  tf  Booki,  Far  Xofjn.-*  Adam's  Latin  Grammar,  Gould's  editioD. 
Liber  Primus,  Cesar's  Commentaries,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Oiatioos,  De  <k^ 
atore,  and  De  Amidtia  de  Senectute,  SallQst,  Horace,  five  first  books  Livy, 
fire  books  Tadtus.  Gfrcek.— Buttman's  Greek  Grammar,  Jacob's  Groek  Read- 
er, Neilson's  Greek  Exercises,  Gicca  Maiora,  XenM>hon's  Anabasis,  six  beiAs 
Homer's.  Iliad.  Maihematia,  ^rc^Ty^er's  Arldmietic,  Bennef  s  Book 
Keeping,  Colbum's  Algebra,  Lesendre's  Geometry,  Gibson's  Sorreying, 
Bowditdi's  Navigation,  Hassler's  Trigonometry,  Simpsoc^s  Conie  Sec^oos, 
Enfield's  Natural  Philosophy,  Smellie's  Phikisophy  of  Natural  History,  (Ware's 
cditkm,)  Worcester's  Geography  and  Atlas,  (edition  of  1828,)  Worcester's  El- 
ements of  Ancient  and  Modem  History  with  chart,  (editkm  of  1828,)  Hale's 
History  United  States^  Murray's  Grammar  and  Exercises,  Blair^s  Rhetoric. 
Hedge's  Logic,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy,  (last  American  edition,)  Brown'k 
Phikwophy  of  the  Mhid,  Say's  Political  Economy,  Federalist,  Yattera  Law  of 
Natkms.    Military  Tactics. 

The  American  Institution  b  located  In  Washington,  D.  C^  about  ooe-foorth 
of  a  mile  N.  W.  from  (he  President's,  North  of  Pennsylvania  Avenne,  near 
Gen.  Thompson's,  on  the  piindpal  road  leading  to  Georgetown. 

Tlie  situation  is  retired,  and  on  an  eminence,  pleasant,  elevated  and  airr ; 
Ihe  ground  about  it  b  open  and  extensive. — It  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Capitol,  Navy  Yard,  President's  House  and  Public  Offices ;  of  Georgetown 
and  its  Hdghts ;  of  the  Potomac  river  and  Alexandria. 

No  place  in  the  United  States  afibrds  greater  facility  for  a  varied,  useful, 
practical  education.  It  will  be  one  particular  object  with  the  Principal,  to 
give  every  Cadet  an  opportunitv  of  attending  the  Sessions  of  Congress,  visiting 
ttie  Patent  and  other  Public  Offices,  and  other  places  of  interest  wad  improre* 
ment 

It  b  intended  at  the  American  Institotian,  to  give  a  3roang  man  an  Ameri- 
ean  Education ; — to  arouse  die  mental  energies— 4o  excite  tmMight— to  rear  up 
a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body ;— so  that  where  there  b  a  hew  to  conceive, 
there  may  be  an  arm  to  execute  ;— to  qualify  him  for  the  efficient  ^charge  of 
duties  that  may  devolve  upon  him  in  public  or  private  life. 

OffUen.'-^Theae  consist  of  the  Principal,  (Miyor  J.  Holbrook,)  Professor  of 
Languages,  two  Assbtant  Professors  of  Mathematics,  Pkofessor  of  French,  Pr^ 
fessor  of  Spanish  and  Italian,  and  Chaplain. 


CLASSICAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  SEMINARY,  BALLSTON,  N.  Y. 

[Extract  firom  the  Prospectus.] 

The  design  of  tfab  Seminary  b  to  combine  the  highest  advantages  of  piMc 
and  private  education,  by  a  well  regulated  and  systematic  course  of  pbysicd, 
mental,  and  moral  culture.    To  develope  and  confirm  the  physical  p<meri,  by 
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m  regvltr  tiiA  ayttema^  oouise  of  eymiiastto  ezerdaea— toenlme  and  extend 
the  view»-^to  excite  and  cherish  tne  nobler  energiea  of  the  mind,  by  a  liberal 
and  exienifhre  coune  of  instructiMi,  in  the  various  departments  of  literature 
and  science — to  cultivate  the  social  affections — ^instil  delicacy  of  feeling,  and 
•etabliih  the  moral  character,  by  a  religious  and  moral  Influence,  pervading 
the  whole  system  and  course  of  instruction.  In  short  to  produce  *■  a  sound 
mind  in  a  sound  body '  and  to  devekpe  those  noble  and  manly  powers  which 
will  fit  youth  lor  the  high  purposes  to  which  they  are  destined. 

To  establish  and  pireserve  an  equilibrium  in  these  three  grand  departments  of 
education,  is  an  ol^ectof  the  highest  importance.  We  know  not  in  what  man- 
ner, or  how  the  nund  and  body  are  connected,  but  that  they  act  and  react  upon 
each  other,  is  beyond  a  doubt  We  cannot  pursue  a  train  of  profound  and  se- 
rious thouffht  to  any  considerable  length  without  feeling  a  weariness  throuzh- 
ont  the  wnole  physical  system,  as  well  as  a  kind  of  mental  languor ;  neither 
can  we  pursue  a  course  of  bodily  exercise  to  the  weariness  of  the  physical 
system,  without  producing  a  kind  of  languor  and  dejeotedness  in  the  mental 
dculties.  Hence  '  to  possess  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body '  is  indispensably 
-necessary  to  ff^at  mental  exertions. 

To  attain  tms  end  a  regular  and  systematic  course  of  physical  culture  be- 
comes a  highly  necessary  and  important  branch  in  the  education  of  youth.  The 
milikary  exercises— the  gymnastic  and  other  athredc  exercises  have  contributed 
their  aid  to  the  developement  of  the  muscular  powers,  and  to  the  establishment 
of  a  sound  physical  constitution. 

It  is  obvious*  that  the  course  of  physical,  should  be  as  regular  as  that  of  mmi- 
tal  culture,  as  the  formation  of  regular  habits  in  early  youth  will  have  an  im- 
portant bearing  on  the  details  of  after  life.  The  gymnastic  exercises  are  some- 
times interrupted  by  the  excessive  heat  of  summer — inclemencies  of  weather, 
&c.  To  remedy  tms  defect  it  is  intended  to  introduce  into  the  Seminary,  as 
soon  as  it  shall  become  completely  organized,  fencins — the  broad  sword  exer- 
cises, &c. ;  which  may  be  resorted  to  for  a  change  o?  exercises,  and  when  in- 
clemencies of  weather  should  prevent  the  usu^  exercises  on  the  gymnastic 
grounds. 

While  regularihr  should  be  kept  up  as  a  leading  feature,  tiie  propensity  of 
early  youtii  to  variety  and  change  of  pursuits  and  amusements,  should  not  be 
ibrgotten.  Taking  advantage  of  this  principle  of  our  nature,  it  is  intended  that 
the  changes  and  uterationsln  tiie  courses  of  mental  and  physical  culture  shall 
be  suffic^ntly  fi^quent,  to  render  them  interesting  and  at  the  same  time  not  so 
much  so  as  to  distract  the  mind  by  too  great  a  variety. 

Since  the  different  individuals  who  may  enter  may  have  diflerent  oljects  hi 
view  with  regard  to  their  fiiture  destinies  in  life ;  the  course  of  studies,  in  idl 
cases,  win  be  arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  the  speci- 
fic objects  they  may  have  in  view.  Those  destined  for  commercial  or  agricul- 
tural pursuits,  or  anv  other  stations  tn  active  life,  will  pursue  a  course  of  in- 
struction ad^ted  to  meir  respective  ends.  Those  calculated  fin*  the  college  or 
universi^  course  will  read  me  same  authors  tiiat  are  read  in  the  colleges  and 
by  the  classes  they  purpose  to  enter ;  while  tfiose  who  may  enter  for  a  con- 
slderable  length  of^^time,  with  a  view  to  a  professional  life,  or  to  fitting  them- 
selves for  literary  and  scientific  professions,  will  pursue  a  more  thorough,  lib- 
eral and  extenmve  course. 

While  we  endeavour  in  our  physical  culture  to  develope  and  establish  the 
powers  of  the  physical  nature ;  and  in  the  mental,  to  impart  acumen  of  thought 
— patience  of  research— soundboess  of  intellect — accuracy  and  deamess  of  rea- 
soning ;  and  to  instil  a  refined  taste  for  intellectual  pleasures ;— in  fine  while 
we  aie  endeavouring  to  excite  and  confirm  the  sterner  and  nobler  energies  of 
our  nature — we  should  not  forget  man  as  a  Moral  Being,  destined  to  a  future 
state  of  endless  existence. 

Although  we  may  not  bend  to  die  *  old  PhUosopky '  as  to  a  shrine  of  idola- 
trous worraip ;  yet  we  should  treat  with  due  deference  all  that  is  of  moral  ex- 
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€elleiioe,orAiMlMitMW«Ua0of  Afoderntuiiefl.    Sooales  it  is  oiid, 

his  philosophy  soboervtent  to  iBordftj  mod  pietf ;  mad  ootoomed  all  hnoirtedge, 

as  useless  speculatkia,  which  did  not  tend  to  oialEe  os  tptser  and  better* 

While  the  puDB  is  led  on  in  *  the  htminompmthoi  truth' Ukram^  all  &■ 
intricacies  and  hioyiinths  of  scienee---proceedingfiDai  particvlva  to  { 
imbuing  his  mind  with  all  that  is  Taluable  in  c&ssic  leanilDg--<fiaeo 
natore,  properties  and  organization  of  bodies— Investigaliag  the  laws  and  jiw- 
nomena  of  nature ;  he  should  be  directed  i>Y  the  <  cuardian  infliieoce  off  pa- 
rental care,'  to  loolc  *  through  Nature  up  to  Nature^  Oed.* — Amd  wMIe  he  is 


filled  witii  admiration  of  tiie  awful  sublimitr  and  grandeur  of  the  scene  bcfare 
him,  he  cannot  but  adore  and  reyerence  Bim  who  is  the  great  nest  cause  and 
mover  of  so  grand,  sublime  and  harmonious  a  system. 
19,  by  the  aid  of  the  first  principles  of  the  Chriitian  PhUoeophv,  denved 
he  grand  text  book  of  Revelation,  the  pupil  will  learn  not  only  his  de- 
ice  iipoi»,  but  also  his  duty  to  his  Makeiv-and  tiras  will  be  verified  Ibe 


prime  mover  of  so  grand,  sublime  and  harmonious_a  system^ 

Thus,"      "      ----- - 

from  the  ^ 

pendence  upon,  but  also  his  duty  i 

noble  observation  of  Lavater,  that,  <  Muoh  philosophy  leads  to  Chrisliamty.* 

Under  the  influence  of  a  parental  ^vemment,  exercising  *  an  authority^  &rm 
yet  affectionate— decided  yet  mild — imposing  no  unnecessary  restraint,  yet  cb- 
couraginr  every  innocent  freedom  and  gratmcation  exercised  according  to  fiia 
dictates  m  judgment,' — ^regulating  the  temper— histilliiu^  ddicacy  of  feeling — 
cultivating  and  cheririting  the  social  afieetions  and  the  mier  sympatiiies  ctmar 
nature— inculcating  the  laws  of  honour,  love,  harmony  md  fiiendriiip — 6m 
youthful  mind  will  grwlually  become  habituated  to  the  exercises  of  the  social 
virtues,  and  impressed  with  all  that  is  noble,  lovely,  and  exceflenttn  ^n- 
racter.  Jbnathan  R,  Paddock,  (Prime^tiJ 


BAPTIST  THEOLOGICAL  SEMINARY,  NEWTON,  MASS. 

The  Newton  Theological  Institution  is  *  adapted  to  the  instruction  of  gradu- 
ates and  others,  whose  attainments  enable  them,  along  with  graduates,  to  pn>- 
ceed  profitebly  in  theolo^cal  studies.'  It  is  *  open  for  the  admlsslan  of  those 
persons  only,  who  give  evidence  of  their  posB<^sBing  genuine  piety,  with  suita- 
ble ^ifts  and  attainments,  and  of  their  being  influenced  by  proper  motives  in 
wishing  to  pursue  theological  studies :  and  who,  moreover,  present  certificates 
from  the  GAurcheo  of  which  they  are  meo^rs,  appxtyviog  of  their  devotiiig 
themselves  to  the  work  of  the  ministry.' 

The  regular  course  of  study  occupies  three  years,  and  embraces  Biblical 
literature.  Ecclesiastical  History,  BU>Ucal  Theology,  and  Pastoial  Duties- 
There  are  two  Professors,'  who  are  required  to  <  devote  their  time  and  talents 
to  accelerating  the  progress  of  their  pupils  in  the  acqui^tion  of  those  attain- 
menti  which  shall  be  most  conducive  to  their  usefuluMs  in  the  ministry.'  No 
charge  is  made  to  any  student  for  tuition,  room-rent  and  furniture,  or  use  of 
the  Library.  It  is  the  detoraUnation  of  tiie  Trustees,  to  reduce  the  nocessary 
expenses  as  much  as  possible,  so  that  tiie,  advantages  of  the  Institution  may  be 
generally  enjoyed.  They  have  also  consulted  for  the  health  of  the  studente ; 
and  are  making  arrangements  for  regular  bodily  exercise  by  labouring  on  the 
farm,  when  the  weather  is  suiteble,  and  by  various  sorts  of  work  wiUun  door% 
when  the  weather  forbids  working  without  a  shelter.  * 

The  Institution  has  been  in  operation  three  years ;  and  the  churdies  are  al- 
ready begfainiog  to  reap  its  benefits.  Several  persons  who  have  been  con- 
nected widi  it,  are  now  occupying  importent  8tetieas,aiid  are  rendering  valua- 
ble aid  to  tiie  cause  of  the  gospel. 
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J  the  pietent  year,  tiie  Tniitees  hmve  been  enibM,  tkrough  the  Kb- 
erml  doiMrtioni  of  ▼•rioni  iDdrndutk,  to  erect  a  commodiow  briek  edifice  fcr 
tbe  use  of  tiie  studente.  It  is  eighty  five  feet  loof ,  and  fertv  ntne  wide ;  fai 
heif^t  three  stories*  exclusive  of  the  basenient  story;  and  has  Rir  the  students' 
^imrtineiits  thirty  four  rooms,  to  each  of  which  is  attached  a  bed-room.  It  also 
c43mMtadnB  a  chapel  hi  which  the  students  will  attend  worship  every  morning  and 
eveaine,  and  an  apartment  for  the  Library.  This  building  is  not  yet  quite 
fininh^ ;  but  is  expected  to  be  completed  in  season  to  be  occupied  by  the  stu- 
dents at  the  openhig  of  die  next  term.— JSc^fisI  Mag. 


PUBLIC  LECTURES  IN  PARIS. 

The  French  ioumals  have  of  late  made  fi^uent  mention  of  the  diree  courses 
of  lectures  on  litdrature»  philosophy,  and  history*  which  Messrs.  Yillemain, 
Cousin,  and  Guiiot  have  recently  commenced  at  the  FaculW  of  Letters  of  the 
Academy  of.  Paris ;  and  many  of  our  periodicals  have  echoed  the  Parisiaii 
pbrases  of  the  u^fltienee  to  be  exercised  on  the  pubUc  mind  fry  Huse  leetwrUt 
voherein  the  most  inwortant  kUtoricdt^  philosophical^  and  hUrary  probUnm 
are  developed  with  that  superiority  qf  talent  which  distingnishes  the  three  it- 
lustrums  prqfessors. 

We  have  no  desire  to  disturb  this  concurrent  praise  accorded  bv  the  liberal 
journals  to  Messieurs  Yiliemain,  Cousin,  and  Guizot  The  openlnc  of  these 
courses  of  lectures  is  a  happy  event  for  the  youth  of  France ;  and  th^r  lessons, 
in  unison,  as  they  must  be,  with  the  ideas  and  the  necessities  of  the  age,  can- 
not iail  to  contribute  to  the  triuiaph  of  liberty  and  the  progress  of  civilixa- 
tion. 

But  these  three  mentioned  are  not  the  only  courses  of  lectures  which  exist 
at  Paris,  nor  the  only  ones  which,  by  the  salutary  influence  they  exercise  and 
tiie  illustrious  names  of  the  professors  who  deliver  them,  deserve  to  draw  on 
them  the  public  attention,  ft  is  to  supply  an  omission  which  savours  of  iqius- 
tice,  and  to  excite,  if  it  be  possible,  an  useful  emulation  among  the  men  who 
have  weight  hi  the  public  a&irs  of  ttie  three  kingdoms,  that  we  propose  briefly 
to  enumerate  the  principal  establishments  for  public  instruction  existing  in 
Paris,  and  which  have  earned  for  that  city,  and  in  this  point  of  view  most  de- 
senredly,  the  title  of  the  capital  of  the  civilized  world. 

Witiiout  reckoning  the  *  Ecoles  Royales  gratuites  de  dessin,'  established  in 
the  Rue  de  rE>»le  de  Medecine  et  Rue  de  Touraine ;  <  L'E^le  Rojrale  et 
sp^dile  des  Langues  Orientales  vivantee,*  at  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi ;  the 
courM  of  lectures  on  astronomy  which  M.  Arago  gives  annuallv  at  the  Ob- 
serratoire,  and  the  lectures  on  chemistry  applicfU)le  to  dyeing,  which  are  de- 
li?ered  at  the  Gobelin  manufactory, — Paris  counts  four  grand  pubUc  establish- 
ments in  which  the  sciences,  literature,  and  the  manuucturinff  arts  are  taught 
ffratuitously  by  the  most  distinguished  men,  in  their  respective  oranches,  of  the 
kingdom.  These  are,  <  Le  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers,'  in  the  Rue  St 
Martin,  *  Le  Jardin  des  Plantes,'  *  Le  College  de  France,'  and  *  La  Sorbonne,' 
of  which  the  two  last  are  situated  in  the  Faubours  St  Jaques. 

It  was  M.  Gregoire,  formeriy  bishop  of  Bk)is,  who  first  proposed  tothe  Com- 
mittee of  Public  Instruction  in  the  National  Convention,  the  creation  of  the 
*  CoDservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers ; '  and  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  in  its 


fitting  of  the  6th  May,  1796,  decreed  that  a  sreat  part  of  the  buildhigs  of  the 
foppreased  abbey  of  *  St  Martm  des  Champs,^  should  be  appropriated  to  iti  es- 
tablishment, and  there  a  coUeciion  should  be  ibrioed  of  models  of  all  the  instru- 


oreased  abbey  of  *  St  Martin  des  i 
Iwhment,  and  there  a  coUecikm  she 
ments  known  or  invented  by  man,  and  used  in  the  several  arts  and  profesaiflps. 
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lii^Bi^^Bt  in •frf^te^tvd,  mmI  fail 
tain  des  Arte  et  M^tkis  has  a  oourae  of  l«ctares  on  poUtfeal 
J.  B.6ay3  meoaneoa  goometrj by  M.  Charles  Dopfai;  wadanema 
m  applied  to  the  arte  by  M.  CfarifliaB.    These  leetuTM  are  pabUe,  ana  ■ 
hf  their  object  10  ibrm  akUfiil  artSate  and  dtetiogyiilied  prafeeeora. 

The  cowaea^lelivered  attbe  Jardki  dea  Plantaa  are  iMmefooa.      IWy  « 
braee  every  hrandi  6f  natural  hialory.    There  M.  Cuvler  giv«e  Ma  jwOy  c 
ebrafted  lectnrea  oa  eomparathre  anatomy ;  M.  Teynard  kia  leaMoas  <m  tieam- 
try ;  M.  Joarieu  on  botany,  and  other  profeasora,  to  the  munber  of  tweoCy  «r 
tliereabouti,  inatmct  in  other  daasee  oTnataral  adeneea. 

The  Jardin  dea  Plantee,  founded  in  1686,  b  one  of  the 
lldunente  in  Parte.    Ite  cdlection  oi  plante  and  shmba  of  every  < 
immense.    Ite  Ubrary  and  other  vast  gaOeries  are  filled  with  the 
ductions  of  tiie  animal,  rentable,  and  mineral  kingdoms  iii  all  parte  if  Iht 
world.    The  theatres  in  which  tiie  Lectures  are  given,  are  aitiiated  id  Jilti 
ent  jparte  of  the  Jardin ;  of  these  the  prfaidpal,  called  the  Anyhitiif  tir,  art 
&r  nom  tiie  Menagerie  of  living  animals,  is  capable  of  holdin|^  at  leaat  tw 
thouaand  persons. 

The  '  College  Royale  de  France,'  fomided  by  Francis  I.,  baflt  by  Heaiy 
IV.,  and  inaugurated  by  Louis  XVI«,  reckons  no  leas  than  twenty  one  eoones 
of  lectures,  in  which  instruction  is  given  gratuitously  in  astronomy,  the  msfb- 
amaties,  general  and  mathematical  phyrics,  experimental  phyaka:,  «*^«<i»w**, 
anatomy,  chemistrv,  natural  historyi  the  natural  law  and  the  law  of  natioas. 
the  history  of  oMMraJ  philosophy,  the  Hebrew,  Chaldaic,  and  Syrian  laii^uages, 
Arabic,  Perrian,  Ihe  French  language  by  M.  Andrleux,  history  and  moral 
phikMophy  bv  M.  Laromiguiere,  ancient  history  by  the  learned  and  modect  M. 
Dninou,  and  I.«tfai  poet^r,  wfakh  was  at  one  time  treated  by  M.  Tissot.  A 
creat  number  of  ladies  attend  the  leasons  of  diese  professors,  and  more  e^ectei- 
Ty  those  of  K.  Andrieux  on  tiie  French  language. 

The  course  of  lectures  at  tiie  Sorbonne  equal  in  numbers  diose  of  fbt  Col- 
lege de  France ;  but  the  principal  object  of  the  institutton  is  instmctfon  m  the 
hdles  lettra  and  modem  htetory.  M.  G^ay-Luaac,  Bfot,  and  Barbier^du-Bocagc^ 
it  te  true,  give  lessons  in  chemistry,  phyrics,  and  geo^rraphy :  but  the  leetores 
most  frequented  are  those  of  M.  Lacre  telle  on  the  history  of  France,  and  e»- 
pedally  tiioae  of  MessieurB  YiUemain,  Cousin,  and  Guizot 

Far.  Jow»  cap.  WoUICb  CfoMetU. 
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WOBKS   IN   THE  DBPARTMJBNT   OF   £DUCATIOiN.  , 

Errors  in  Education.  A  Discourse  delivered  at  the  AnniveN 
sary  of  the  Derby  Academy,  in  Hingham,  (Majas.)  May  21,  1S28. 
By  Convers  Francis,  Minister  of  the  CongregatHMial  Ghorch  in 
Watertown.  Second  Edition.  Boston.  Bowles  &  Dearborn. 
1828.     12mo.    pp.28. 

This  we  are  glad  to  see  is  a  popular  as  well  as  a  usaiiil  pamphlet.  Hi  m- 
pi^ft^n*^  m  a  publication  connected  with  the  subject  lo  which  our  woric  iide* 
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,  irovld  Iwve  fadaead  us  tirf^e  It  tn  eariter  boHq*,  had  te  publiihiw 
Siflbrded  us  an  opportunity.* 

The  author  Umits  himself  in  this  discourse  to  an  exposition  of  proTalaat  mis- 
I  regardlDg  educatioB.  Of  these  he  selects  the  following— I.  Thatof  *  for- 


setting  that  the  ohject  of  early  education  is  not  so  much  to  fill  the  mind  as  to 
^Kip&Da  and  stvengthan  it'— 2.  *  The  neglect  of  the  principles  and  tfaa  influ- 
ence of  asaociation/-^  *  Overlooking  the  facts, that  a  laige  paitof  the  influence 
1>3r  wkich  the  miad  and  character  of  the  young  are  formed,  is  an  tfMNreel  hi- 
fiuenoe,'  and  (4,)  *  that  tha  boshiess  of  forming  the  mind  and  character  begins 
earlier  and  continues  later  than  we  are  apt  to  suppose.' — 5.  *  We  are  too  apt  to 
educate  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the  heart.' 

Each  of  these  topics  is  treated  in  a  clear,  practical,  and  highly  interesthig 
manner ;  and  we  have  enumerated  them  above,  rather  for  the  sake  of  readers 
at  a  distance,  than  with  a  view  to  enforce  any  of  the  writer's  statements,  as 
they  are  so  disdnctlv  and  concisely  expressed,  that  to  attempt  any  abridg- 
ment of  them  would  be  ii\justice  to  the  merits  of  die  discourse. — We  earnest- 
ly hope  that  this  vahiable  pamphlet  will  be  read  extensivelv  in  other  parts  of 
me  Union  as  well  as  in  New  England.  Its  subject  is  one  of  the  most  promin- 
ent and  most  important  of  our  national  interests. 

A  Selection  of  One  Hundred  of  Perrin's  Fables,  accompanied 
with  a  Key  containing  the  Text,  a  literal  and  a  free  Tranaiation^ 
arranged  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point  out  the  diJSference  between 
the  ^ench  and  the  English  Idiom :  also  a  figured  Pronunciation 
of  the  French,  according  to  the  best  French  works  extant  on  the 
sol^ect.  The  whole  preceded  by  a  short  treatise  on  the  Sounds 
of  the  French  Language,  compared  with  those  of  the  English.  Bj 
A.  Bolms^r,  Professor  of  the  French  Language  in  the  High  School 
of  Pluladelphia.  Philadelphia.  Printed  for  the  Author,  and  sold 
bj  the  principal  Bo<^8eUer8  in  the  United  States.  18%.  12mo, 
pp.264. 

This  book,  as  a  work  for  elementary  instruction  in  the  French  language,  is, 
in  all  respects,  tiie  best  that  has  vet  been  published.  To  render  the  correct- 
ness of  AUopinion  evident,  we  have  only  to  say,  Uiat  it  embraces  all  that  is 
truly  valuable  in  the  method  of  literal  translation,  divested  of  its  supposed  dis- 
advantages. It  contains  all  that  may  justly  be  termed  recent  improvement,  and 
secures,  along  with  Uie  Adlities  of  me '  literal '  method,  a  course  of  discipline 
more  than  securing  all  the  benefits  arising  from  the  use  of  a  dictionary,  and  the 
independent  exerose  of  the  learner's  own  mind,  as  on  tiie  common  plan.  Tlie 
peouiar  advantages  of  the  author's  method,  however,  were  folly  stated  in  a 
Beview  in  a  former  number;  and  we  have  only  to  add  that  Uie  present  form 
of  the  work  renders  it  at  once  the  cheapest,  the  most  accurate,  and  the  most 
comprehensive  dass  book  of  its  kind.  We  would  invite  those  teachers  who 
have  not  yet  seen  it,  to  put  Uiemselves  in  possesion  of  it,  and  all  who  have 
not  vet  decided  on  an  introductory  work,  to  examine  this,  before  making  a 
&iai  selection. 

For  Uamer$t  we  repeat  it,  we  know  of  no  work  so  well  adapted  to  its  ob- 
jedf.  For  the  grammatical  stage  of  tiie  scholar's  progress  the  work  of  Mr. 
CaU  will  form  a  valuable  aid,  as  a  natural  gradation  in  the  scale  of  mental  ex- 
ercise. Btt  as  a  volume  to  be  used  at  the  very  commencement  of  study,  the 
selection  before  us  is  recommended  by  its  facility ;  and  it  is  Oe  author's  pecn- 

«  We  may  mention  here,  that  several  works,  recenUy  isaued  from  the  press,  we 
■hould  have  laid  before  our  readers,  but  for  the  reason  alluded  to  above. 
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litr  merit  to  bmre  guarded  tiib  fiuUity  Iraar  degenmtliig  Into  a  i 

by  furnishing  more  aanstance  than  would  be  benefioAl  fo  the  mental  hahiis  of 

iie  learner. 

In  a  recent  number,  our  readers  will  recollect^  aome  account  was  gifffta  if 
the  seminary  from  which  the  aboTO  work  is  issued.    It  is  not  a  slig^  I 
conferred  on  the  cause  of  education,  when  an  institution  fumisbea  t 
of  improred  instruction,  which  may  serve  as  examples  to  atmilar 
ments ;  and  it  is  a  serrice  still  more  valuable,  to  afford,  through  ttie  i 
of  improTod  school  books,  the  means  of  disseminating  good  instructia 
out  the  community.    We  are  happy  to  observe  this  principal  of 
delphia  High  School,  and  fab  assocrates  in  Oie  business  of  teachiiig» 
ing  thus  e&ctually  to  the  progress  of  improvement  in  education.* 


I 


lent  reaoing  book,— 

found,  by  atteufive 

i  and  poetry,  wbkh  m 

It  was  an  aimira-  I 

y,  in  which  a  young  I 

:  time,  however,  m-  I 

nous;  and  teacbvs  J 


*/  SuhitihMtefor  Murrcuffs  InirodueHon  to  t?ie  EngKA  Reader. — ^Thioeg^ 
the  attention  of  the  publishers,  Messrs.  Richardson  &  Lordof  BoeCoci,  we  btve 
had  opportunity  to  see  the  greater  part  of  the  eheeti  of  a  work  oompOed  fbr 
the  olfect  indicated  above.  It  is  entiUed  an  Introductipn  to  the  Natia^ 
Reader,  of  which  notice  was  taken  at  p.  620  of  vol.  II.  of  the  JoumaL  It » 
compiled  by  the  author  of  that  work,  and  of  iStke  American  First  Class  Book. 
As  a  sutetitate  for  the  Englidi  Introduction,  it  will  prave,  we  think,  eqmHy 
acceptable  and  useful.  Munay's  work  is  itself  an  excellent  reading  book,— 
the  b^  decidedly  of  all  his  compilations.  StiU,  it  will  be  found,  by  attenfive 
teachers,  to  contain  a  good  many  pieces,  both  in  its  prose  and  poetry, 
it  wouM  need  a  mature  mind  to  comprehend  or  to  rehsh.  It  was  an  r 
ble  book  at  a  time  when  teachers  did  not  expect  to  find  any,  in  which  i 
pupil  could  understand  much  of  What  he  read.  Since  that  time,  however, 
teuigible  and  fntsresting  reading  books  are  become  numerous;  and  teach 
nay  reasonably  expect  to  find  selections  preferable  even  to  Murray's.  Thb 
is  no  disparagement  to  that  justly  venerated  name.  Literature  professedly 
adapted  to  ihe  juvenile  mind,  was  but  in  its  dawn  at  the  time  when  Murray 
compiled  his  school  books ;  amd  it  is  now  a  slight  meed  of  praise,  to  say,  that 
any  author  has  produced  a  book  fbr  the  younger  classes  in  schools,  which 
proves  to  be  better  than  one  published  twenty  years  ago. 

Mr.  Pierpoof  s  Introduction  possesses  ^e  recommendations  of  chaste  ISbBtmy 
style  in  the  pieces,  along  with  a  peculiarly  e 
ner  of  presenting  their  subjects  to  the  voung 
dull,  or  unintelligible,  to  be  found  in  what  w 
and  animation,  harmonizing  finely  with  the  < 
the  work  uncommonlv  valuable  tor  the  purp 
vade  every  lessop.  The  moral  instruction 
selection  on  the  memory,  the  imagination,  s 
feature  of  this  compilation ;  and  tiie  America 

^ven  U>  his  work,  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  appropriate  biomphy  a^d 
anecdote,  while  it  increases  the  interest  of  the  reading,  serves  a  useful  purpose 
iifrelation  to  national  character  and  feeling. 

*  Binee  our  nalice  was  written,  the  school  has  obtained,  we  uaderstand,  the 
valuable  accession  of  the  services  of  Mr.  Frost,  recently  an  eminent  teacher  in 
the  public  schools  of  this  city,  and  a  successfiil  author  in  the  department  of  school 
books  and  javeaile  publications. 
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MATERNAL  INSTRUCTION. 

[From  Rev.  Joseph  Muenscher'a  Address  at  the  Inauguration 
of  the  Instructers  ofBrookfield  Female  Seminary.] 

In  order  to  communicate  the  first  lessons  of  instruction  to  her 
tender  offspring  and  to  give  a  right  direction  to  the  infant  mind, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  the  mother  be  mistress  of  certain  exter- 
nal accomplishments,  or  acquainted  with  the  arcana  of  domes- 
tic economy.  She  may,  notwithstanding  all  this  be  utterly  dis- 
qualified for  the  important  business  of  domestic  education.  She 
should  he  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the  human 
mind  and  of  the  human  character,'*^  in  order  to  impart  knowledge 
to  her  children  in  the  most  pleasing  and  successful  manner.  She 
should  be  intimately  acquainted  with  natural  science — and  with 
the  causes  and  reason  of  things,  even  to  answer  the  many  curious 
and  interesting  inquiries  which  children  of  inquisitive  minds 
daily  make  of  their  parents,  and  which  from  ignorance,  perhaps, 
as  much  as  from  any  other  cause,  are  permitted  to  pass  un- 
answered. An  accurate  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  grammar 
and  rhetoric  [r]  is  likewise  of  the  highest  importance  to  parents. 
Whence  arises  the  great  disparity  between  different  families  and 
iadividuals  in  regard  to  the  style  of  their  ordinary  conversation  t 
Does  it  arise  from  the  inequalities  of  natural  talent  ?  It  cannot 
be  attributed  to  this  cause,  because  many  persons  of  inferior 
talents  .converse  with  more  correctness  aud  elegance  than  oth- 
ers who  are  decidely  their  superiors  in  this  respect.  Is  it  oc- 
casioned by  the  difference  in  their  comparative  advantages  for 

*  Here,  we  presume,  the  author  intends  that  true  pbilo8o|>hy,  which  is  the 
retult  of  attentive  observation  and  sound  judrroent,  and  which  is  to  be  drawn 
not  10  much  from  boolu  as  from  a  thinldng  and  reflecting  mind. — Ed. 
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a  public  education  ?     It  manifestlj  is  not ;  for  wmsy  %  m» 
enjoyed  all  the  advantages  of  a  poblic  education,  and  lia^re  r»> 
ceived  all  the  bonoui^  of  our  literary  institutional  discitver  leaa 
purity  and  elegance  in  their  colloquial  style,  than  many  who  haiva 
had  an  opportunity  to  avail  themselves  of  no  such  adYantagcs. 
Is  it  in  consequence  of  a  familiarity  with  good  society  ?   Purkf 
of  language  may  be  and  doubtless  often  is  acquired  by  fanultar 
intercourse  with  good  society,  but  it  is  more  frequently  acquired 
at  an  early  period  of  life,  tn  no  society  but  that  of  the  docneatie 
circle.     The  difllerence  arises,  it' is  believed,  more  from  the  edu- 
cation of  the  nursery  than  from  any  other  cause.     It  is  owiag 
chiefly  to  the  care  and  pains  taken  by  intelligent  and  well>edu- 
cated  mothers.     The  forms  of  speech  and  modes  of  eipreasioa 
which  children  imbibe  from  their  parents  and  others,  who  have 
the  care  of  their  early  education,  are  usually  retained  through 
life,  notwithstanding  the  superior  advantages  they  may  nt  a  sub- 
sequent period  enjoy.     Let  the  mother  habituate  her  childrMi 
fVom  the  very  first,  to  the  use  of  neat,  appropriate,  ami  elegant 
eEpressions,  let  her  be  particularly  cautious  in  the  selection  of 
her  own  words,  that  they  may  imbibe  from  her  none  of  those 
improprieties  of  speech  which  are  common  even  in  good  socie- 
ty, and  she  will  accomplish  that  for  her  oflspring  whidi,  if  ne- 
glected in  early  life,  they  may  fail  to  acliuire  either  in  polished 
circles  or  within  the  walls  of  a  learned  university.     For  the  %ol- 
garities,  the  solecisms,  the  colloquialisms  and  other  gnimniatie-> 
a!  and  rhetorical  errors  which  are  contracted  in  early  life,  en- 
tirely  by  imitation,    in  consequence  of  being  deeply  fixed  b/ 
habit  in  the  mind,  become  as  it  were  constitutional  intirmities, 
which,  like  chronic  diseases  of  the  body,  it  is  almost  beyond  the 
power  and  skill  of  man  to  cure. 


INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

[From  Mr.  Ladd*8  Address  copied  in  the  New- York  Christiaii  Advwtto.J 

An  infant  school  society  was  formed  in  New-York,  in  May, 
1827.  Last  winter  I  had  the  pleasure  to  visit  their  school  No. 
1,  under  the  immediate  di^ction  of  Mrs.  Bethune,  a  lady  who 
walks  in  the  same  paths  that  her  sainted  mother,  Mrs.  Graham, 
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Irod  before  sba  went  to  receive  her  reward.  One  hundred  and 
sevent}'  children  were  registered  in  this  school — average  at- 
tendani*.e,  sixty  to  one  hundred.  Beside  the  superintendent| 
Uiere  are  two  teachers  and  one  assistant,  all  females.  My  visit 
was  on  a  day  of  pubhc  exhibition,  and  if  ever  my  heart  beat  as 
though  it  would  burst  from  its  narrow  tenement — if  ever  I  had 
dif&culty  in  preventing  my  tears  from  overflowing  my  eyes,  it 
was  thun.  To  see  these  infants  raked  from  lanes  and  alleysi 
cleanly  though  coarsely  clad,  seated  in  an  amphitheatre,  on 
bencb^'s  raised  one  above  another,  with  joyful  and  intelligent 
countenances,  watching  every  motion  of  their  teacher,  none 
over  six  years  of  age,  from  that  age  down  to  eighteen  months, 
readin|{,  spelling,  answering  questions  in  arithmetic,  geography, 
and  astronomy  ;  repeating  a  chapter  in  the  Bible,  and  giving 
the  sejise  in  a  plain,  perspicuous,  and  intelligent  manner,  which 
would  put  to  shame  many  of  our  grown  persons,  even  professors 
of  religion,  and  singing  hymns  with  astonishing  harmony  and 
melody,  I  could  but  exclaim,  surely  ^  out  of  the  mouths  of  babeif 
and  sucklings  thoii  hast  perfected  praise.' 

Apprehending  that  this  might  be  stage  efiect,  got  up  for  the 
occasion,  1  determined  to  investigate  the  facts,  which,  had  not 
my  eyes  seen,  and  my  ears  heard,  I  should  have  thought  incredi- 
ble ;  iind  I  resolved  to  visit  the  school  at  some  other  time,  and 
see  it  in  its  every  day  dress.  Accordingly,  without  any  form  of 
introduction,  a  few  days  after,  I  rapped  at  the  door,  and  easily 
gaine<  1  access.  Here  I  beheld  the  same  lady,  surrounded  by 
her  infant  charge,  whom  she  was  busily  instructing.  To  my 
mind  Hhe  appeared  more  noble,  more  entitled  to  veneration,  than 
Napoleon  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  kings,  princes,  dukes, 
and  marshals  of  his  own  creation,  who  strutted  their  little  hour 
upon  the  stage,  and  then  passed  over  it  like  a  gaudy  pageant, 
and  returned  to  the  obscurity  from  whence  they  came.  I  found 
her  as  willing  and  as  able  to  instruct  adults  as  children,  and 
spent  an  hour  delightfully  in  witnessing  the  ever  varying  evolu- 
tions of  the  school,  and  the  happy  countenances  of  the  delight- 
ed cl'ildren,  who  received  their  instruction  as  pastime  rather 
than  a  task.  I  do  not  remember  that  more  than  one  child  cried 
while  I  was  there,  and  she  was  soon  pacified.  There  was  no 
rod  ;  the  children  were  governed  by  love,  not  by  fear. 

The  art  of  instruction  is  one  of  the  most  important  in  the 
world  ;  yet  instruction  is  often  entrusted  to  persons  who  have 
no  knowledge  of  that  art,  nor  any  inclination  to  learn.  It  is 
oAen  deemed  suiBcient  if  the  instructor  knows  what  the  children 
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are  to  ]oani ;  yet  how  often  do  we  see  learonig  traaeore^vOp  m 
some  capacious  head,  as  though  dispensing  it  woakl  leeaeD  the 
quality  ;  and  the  well  stored  scull  resembles  a  tub  of  Irozefi  wa- 
ter, which  contains  indeed  the  element,  hut  no  tappmg  wHt  draw 
it  out.  The  faculty  of  imparting  instruction  is  erery  thing  to  a 
teacher  ;  and  the  art  of  teaching  is  itself  to  be  learned.  It  it 
by  the  proper  application  of  this  art  that  such  wonders  are  per* 
formed  in  the  infant  mind,  and  effects  produced  which  to  bt 
believed  must  be  witnessed. 

The  instruction  of  infants  must  difler  essentially  from  the  oh 
atruction  of  elder  persons.  Children  cannot  he  expected  to 
have  at  once  the  power  of  abstraction  :  they  must  be  addressed 
by  the  medium  of  the  senses.  Ideas  acquired  by  mere  gcnaa- 
tion  must  be  first  treasured  up  in  abondance,  and  they  will  book 
learn  to  combine  these  ideas  by  reflection.  For  a  child  to  leara 
bare  names,  without  learning  things,  is  of  little  use  ;  and  they 
will  learn  names  much  faster  when  they  are  visibly  appKed  to 
things.  Children  have  an  astonishing  perception  of  the  resem^ 
blance  of  pictures  to  their  originals.  You  will  frequently  bear 
them  naming  the  objects  on  crockery  ware,  such  as  the  cat,  the 
dog,  mother,  father,  sister,  &c.,  and  where  this  is  encouraged,  jl 
often  exceeds  belief.  Infiints  have  also  an  ear  for  mosie  ;-— 
hence  they  are  quiet  while  their  nurse  sings  to  them,  and  wiili 
their  little  bodies  will  keep  time  to  music  before  they  can  speak. 
The  organs,  therefore,  of  sight  and  hearing  are  inlets  to  the 
mind  of  a  child  long  before  it  can  pronounce  a  syllable  ;  and 
pronunciation  may  be  much  fticilitated  by  conveying  the  idea 
along  with  the  same.  For  instance,  show  a  child  before  it  can 
speak  the  picture  of  a  cat ;  it  immediately  recognisea  the  lio- 
ness of  its  cradle  companion,  and  stretches  out  its  little  anna  to 
embrace  it.  Underneath  the  picture  may  be  placed  the  lettere 
c,  a,  t ;  the  child  is  soon  taught  to  spell  cat,  and  thus  at  onee 
learns  its  letters,  the  name  of  its  favourite  animal,  and  how  to 
spell  it.  This  I  observed  in  the  infant  school,  in  ehiUren  of 
about  eighteen  months  old,  that  could  scarcely  stand  alone,  who, 
on  a  picture  of  a  cat  being  placed  on  tho  stand,  would,  as  the 
monitor  pointed  with  his  stick,  spell  c,  a,  t,  cat.  The  same  with 
dog,  cow,  horse,  &.c.,  up  to  elephant,  crocodile,  rhinoceros,  and 
other  animals  of  which  they  had  only  seen  two  pictures.  It 
soon  becomes  easy  to  make  them  acquainted  with  the  natural 
history  of  these  animals,  and  an  infant  learps  the  dtfllerence  lye- 
tween  the  names  of  an  elephant  and  a  ph»ton,  and  how  to  spell 
them  much  sooner  than  some  persons  who  ride  in  one  of  their 
own. 
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-     Thus  children  require  ideas  of  thing*  akmg  with  their  names. 

Xhey  Are  aeostble  of  this  aequtsition  and  are  delighted  with  it. 

HAppinesa  and  satisfaction  are  depicted  oil  their  countenaneeSy 

mad  intelligence  begins  to  mark  their  features.     But  the  interest 

must  be  kept  up  by  a  constant  variety,  and  a  constant  attention 

of  the  teachers  to  the  monitors,  and  of  the  monitors  to  the  in-^ 

dividuak.    They  march  to  and  from  their  lesson  posts  to  music, 

and  in  order.       There  is  something  beautiful  in  order  ;   it  is 

^  Heaven's  first  law.'     Add  motion  to  order  and  you  increase 

tJie  efiect,  and  then  add  music  and  the  e/Fect  becomes  irresistible. 

It  would  delight  you,  had  I  time  to  delineate  the  simple  pto*- 

ceae  by  which  children  under  six  years  of  age  learn  arithmetic—^ 

to  enumerate  to  millions — to  add,  subtract,  multiply,  and  divide  ; 

all  of  which  instead  of  being  irksome  to  the  children,  U  one  of 

their  gayest  and  most  exhilarating  sports. 

From  objects  near  at  hand,  and  within  the  range  of  sight,  the 
transition  is  easy  to  objects  remote,  but  still  material.  Thus  an 
idea  of  a  mountain,  an  island,  an  isthmus^  &c.  is  more  quickly 
and  perfectly  comprehended  by  an  infant  on  inspecting  the  fig- 
iureS|  or  with  a  picture,  than  it  can  be  by  a  youth  at  an  academy, 
assisted  by  all  the  definitions  which  the  schools  can  fnrnisli, 
without  a  picture  or  model.  By  means  of  models  the  infant  ae- 
qHires  ideas  of  astronomy,  and  of  all  other  objects  of  the  omi- 
terial  creation. 


ELEMENTARY  INSTRUCTION. 

[The  following  thoughts  form  the  commencing  part  of  the  In- 
trodnction  to  the  Pestalozzian  Primer,  By  Dr.  John  M.  Keagy. 
Of  this  valuable  work  we  should  ere  this  time  have  given  a  no- 
tice at  considerable  length  ;  had  we  not  been  watting  in  expec- 
tation of  a  second  edition,  and'in  the  hope  of  bringing  before 
our  readers  the  author's  peculiar  plan  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances, — an  advantage  to  which  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  work  richly  entitles  it.     The  new  engagements  of  the  author, 
nay,  we  fear,  prevent  another  edition  from  appearing  soon ; 
and  we  improve  the  present  opportunity  for  endeavouring  to  di- 
rect the  attention  of  those  of  our  readers  who  may  not  yet  have 
seen  this  publication,  .to  the  useful  and  instructive  principles 
which  it  embodies. 

To  some  of  our  readers  th#  views  of  Dr.  Kesgy  may  appear 
too  theocptic  and  philosophical  ;  hot  experience,  gcrided  and 
sustained  by  observation  and  reflection,  will  be  found,  we  be- 
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lieve,  to  sanction  all  his  satements,  and  authorne  kw  vmonemB 
suggestions  for  practical  improTemenf.  What  ao  impoitanC 
change  would  he  effected  in  the  whole  practice  of  teaduap, 
were  all  instructers  to  caltivate  the  same-spirit  of  inTeatigailaoa 
which  is  efinced  in  the  following  extracts  !  ] 

Mind  is  the  subject  upon  which  we  operate  in  ieaching'a  okiM. 
Some  observations,  then,  on  the  nature  and  operalioDs  of  the 
human  mind,  seem  to  be  auMndispensable  preliminarj  id  a  work 
composed  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  children  to  think,  and  to 
read  their  own  language  understandingly. — Our  rensarks  shall 
be  as  concise,  and  as  explicit  as  we  are  able  to  make  them. 

Education  in  general  may  be  defined  to  be  the  deFelopmeot 
and  invigoration  of  all  the  useful  susceptibilities  or  powers  of  a 
human  being,  whether  bodily  or  mental. 

Man,  as  to  his  susceptibilities  of  education,  may  be  diTided 
into  the  physiological  functions,  the  moral  feelings,  and  the  ia^ 
tellectuul  powers. 

The  education  of  each  of  those  portions  of  the  human  coo- 
Stitution  must  be  attended  to,  if  we  wish  to  prepare  a  chiJd  to 
be  happy  and  useful.  Our  business  at  present,  however,  will 
be  chiefly  to  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  intellectual  facitlcieay 
and  the  best  mode  of  bringing  them  into  action  for  the  beaefiC 
of  the  possessor. 

When  we  examine  the  nature  of  our  thoughts,  we  find  thai 
they  consist  of  a  recurrence  to  our  minds  of  what  ue  have  sent, 
heard,  tasted,  smetled,  or  felt,  and  mental  cambmatiom  and  jwlg^ 
menta  concerning  those  things.  Of  the  truth  of  this  position  every 
one  must  be  convinced,  who  has  paid  only  a  slight  aiteatton  Co 
the  operations  of  bis  own  mind. 

An  idea,  then,  is  nothing  more  than  a  mental  pereaptioo  of  aa 
absent  object,  its  qualities  or  actions  ;  or  it  is  the  meakd  rep- 
etition of  our  sensations. 

*  If  our  ideas  are  derived  from  our  sensations,  the  prunary 
business  of  intellectual  education  should  be  the  cultivation  aad 
strengthening  of  the  senses,  and  perceptive  power  through 
them.  This  would  lay  a  solid  foundation  for  subsequent  ae- 
quirements. 

By  the  perceptive  power,  we  mean  the  faculty  by  which  the 
mind  is  conscious  of  the  various  sensations  communicated 
through  the  organs  of  sense.  By  the  faculty  of  attention  we 
give  direction  to  our  perceptive  power,  and  are  capable  of  bold^ 
ing  an  object  before  our  mind  so  as  to  eiamine  it  nunulely.  Tbs 
(uculty  of  aUentiofi  becomes,  from  this  cit'curastance,  the  medi- 
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of  ft&rBishiDg  our  memory,  judgment^  and  reoftoniog  power 
with  all  the  materials  upon  which  they  operate.  If  we  are  ca- 
pable of  fixing  our  attention  vigorously,  our  memory  and  judg- 
meal  will  necessarily  possess  similar  vigour.  U,  on  the  contra- 
ry, we  possess  but  little  power  to  direct  and  fix  our  attention, 
our  memory  and  judgment  will  exhibit  the  same  debility. — To 
acquire  a  habit,  then,  of  fixing  our  attention  steadily  and  un- 
divtdedly  on  any  object  of  thought,  so  as  to  trace  out  all  its  at- 
Iributes  and  relations,  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest  moment  to  a 
good  system  of  education. 

The  cultivation  of  our  senses  by  a  course  of  suitable  exer- 
€»ses  invigorates  our  power  of  attention.  The  senses  that 
should  be  particularly  exercised  are  those  of  sight  and  touch* 
The  reason  why  these  two  senses  should  receive  the  greatest 
cultivation,  is,  that  the  sensations  acquired  by  them,  form  the 
pivot  upon  which  all  the  other  sensations  revolve.  It  is  through 
ionch  that  we  receive  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  ;  and  these 
ideas  of  space  and  location,  as  they  exist  in  the  perceptive  facul- 
ty, coDfltitute  the  substratum  on  which  all  our  sensations  rest. 
Tliey  act  the  part  of  the  frame  and  the  canvass  whereon  our 
ImagiBatioa  paints  all  her  pictures  and  her  scenes.  And  it  is 
in  this  way  that  space  and  location  become  the  great  foundation 
for  memory  ;  for,  without  the  aid  of  those  elementary  ideas,  it 
would  be  the  next  thing  to  impossible  to  improve,  or  even  to  re- 
tain our  faculty  of  reminiscence. 

But  although  our  ideas  of  space  and  location  are  originated 
by  the  sense  of  touchy  they  are  soon  transferred  by  associatioQ 
to  the  sense  of  aeettigf,  in  every  human  being,  who  has  the  use  of 
his  eyes.  The  infinite  variety  and  pleasing  appearance  of  col- 
ours may  have  a  great  influence  in  giving  sight  such  a  predom- 
mtoA  superiority  over  the  sense  of  touch.  Whatever  may  be 
the  cause,  it  is,  however,  an  undoubted  fact,  that  sight  is  the 
overwhelming  sense,  and  that  it  bears  off,  on  vigorous  wings,  all 
tba  other  sensations  of  tastCy  smelly  hearings  and  even  t^uck 
itself. 

From  what  has  been  said  we  may  venture  the  position,  that 
we  think  in  pictures  and  scenes.  That  this  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the  terms  used  in  all  languages  to  express  our  intellectual  op- 
erations, as  well  as  from  the  simple  reflections  of  our  own  minds. 
Even  our  remembrance  of  sounds  is  associated  with  some  visible 
soene  ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  this  fact,  may,  as  a  principle^ 
be  spplied  to  a  useful  purpose  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  mu- 
lie.    To  exemplify  the  corrndctness  of  our  views  with  regard  to 
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the  inflaeoce  of  ocvlar  perceptioa  and  locatioji  in  _ 

teatioo  and  securing  mental  retention,  we  need  only.  tm£9t  \ 
the  art  of  mnemomci  ;  an  art  whose  sole  dependence  i»  o^ob 
the  visible  imagery  and  symbols  which  it  calls  to  its  ""^i^ngrs 
The  surprising  instances  which  Feinagle  and  other  late  teecbets 
of  mnemonics,  give  us  of  persons  remembering  long  and  difficall 
series  of  events,  &c.  can  all  be  explained  on  this  prlnci{ile.-^^In 
our  every  day  experience  in  life,  we  may  also  see  ibe  asloosBb- 
ing  tenaciousness  of  our  memory,  whenever  we  assoeiale  Tiaible 
scenes  or  symbols,  and  places,  with  ideas  of  any  kind. 

The  method  of  teaching  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  likewise  be 
brought  forward  as  evidence  in  proof  of  the  effect  of  viaoaj  aeo* 
sation  and  location  on  the  memory.  In  teaching  these  persotu, 
every  thing  must  be  pictorial,  scenic  and  pantomimio  ;  nod  tius 
is  the  cause  why  they  learn  so  fast,  and  remember  so  welL 

The  more  we  reduce  all  our  knowledge  to  this  form,  the  more 
perfectly  will  it  be  remembered.     This  truth  should,  therelbre, 
be  made  a  lecLdmg  prmcipU  in  the  education  of  the  imeUeolual 
faculties.      So  far  as  it  has  been  applied  it  has  displayed  the 
most  valuable  results.     Every   teacher  is  acquainted  with  ihe 
importance  of  maps  in  teaching  geography,  and  of  charts  on  the 
plan  of  Priestley  and  Le  Sage,  in  teaching  history  and  biography. 
Historical  paintings,  also,  become  the  nuclei  for  concentraiing 
and  fixing  thousands  of  ideas,  which  without  their  aid,  would 
be  as  evanescent  as  a  wasting  cloud.      For  the  truth  of  this  we 
may  appeal  eveu  to  the  little  historical  paintings  on  glass,  and 
exhibited  by  a  magic  lantern,  which  have  lately  been  iNrov^ht 
into  use.     The  explanatory  lecture  which  accompanies  theae 
exhibitions  is  remembered  most  minutely  by  children  who  wit* 
ness  them.     So  likewise  in  natural  philosophy  aad  chwBhairf  ; 
lectures,  apparatus  and  experiments  form  the  scenery  in  which 
our  scientific  ideas  permanently  reside.     Somethuig  similar  may 
be  said  of  all  the  natural  sciences  ;  and  the  view  may  be  ex- 
tended even  to  ethios,  and  the  most  abstruse  of  what  are  callad 
the  abstract  sciences.     For  we  can  have  no  idea  of  the  terms 
goody  body  honestj  fraxtduleniy  benevolent,  Sfc.  without  identifying 
these  words  with  scenic  actions  exhibiting  those  attributes  of 
moral  character. 

From  all  this  we  may  draw  an  important  reference,  viz.  that 
precepUj  axioms,  or  abstract  principles  in  any  sdence^  are  oflMt  or 
no  use  to  the  inexperienced.  An  abstract  principle  can  only  be 
of  service  to  him,  who  has  been  an  experimenter,  and  has  been 
in  the  habit  of  drawing  inferences  from  what  be  has  observed. 
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llMl  tkk  is  kmt  in  morafe,  ire  hare  additi^al  eridence  in 
tile  deference  in  the  coDdnet  of  our  Safioar  towards  his  disci- 
plea,  and  tdwards  the  mass  of  the  unimHaUd  people.  To  his  ex- 
petienced  disciples  hegaf  e  precepts ;  but  to  the  people  he  spoke 
in  parables  or  scenic  representations  of  morml  principles ;  that, 
thus  having  the  moral  actions,  they  might  deduce  their  proper 
praetica)  conclusions  fVom  them. 

Hence  we  see,  that  both  nature  and  roTelation  furnish  us  wiA 
proofs  of  the  correctness  of  the  method  of  teaching  by  induc- 
tion from  facts  and  scenes  ;  the  only  true  and  speedy  method  of 
'acquiring  knowledge,  and  which,  when  it  comes  into  general 
<Me,  will  change  the  face  of  the  intellectual  world* 

Following  out  these  views  in  a  course  of  practical  e^hication, 
we  ought  to  make  aU  mOure  a  tcAlet  (f  mnemome  gymboU,  with 
whidi  we  might  naturally  associate  appropriate  ideas.  All  the 
«N3enic  ideas  thus  located,  would  form  a  worid  of  experimental 
facts,  to  supply  us  with  funds  in  our  generalization  of  principles  ; 
or  in  other  words  in  the  construction  of  our  system  of  science. 
.  There  are  two  intellectual  operations  which  should  be  con-  , 
tinoally  kept  in  exercise  in  a  course  of  practical  education. 
These  are  generalization  and  analysis.  By  generalization  we 
mean  the  classification  of  objects  by  some  resemblance  in  some 
of  their  parts  or  attributes.  By  analysis  is  meant  the  examina- 
tixNi  of  an  individual  object,  for  the  purpose  of  separating  it  in- 
to its  different  parts,  and  noticing  its  various  properties  and 
actions.  Correct  and  minute  analysis  becomes  the  source  of 
aoearole  generalization  ;  and  generalization  is  the  origin  of  all 
^M  sciences.  These  two  operations  may  be  compared  to  the 
reciprocal  actions  of  the  lever  of  a  balance.  They  constitute, 
in  the  hands  of  a  skilful  teacher,  a  mort  important  engine  for 
exercising  the  pupil's  mind,  and  increasing  his  store  of  knowl- 
edge. 'Ae  analysis  of  objects -into  their  parts  and  attributes 
eakivales  the  faculty  of  attention,  and  renders  the  memory 
tenacious.  Generalization  has  a  similar  effect  on  our  powers 
of  recollection,  by  connecting  to  one  point  or  principle,  a  vast 
variety  of  useful  facts  existing  in  different  subjects. 

In  conducting  a  series  of  analyses  and  classifications  with  a 
scholar,  we  shall  derive  much  advantage  from  questions.  In«- 
terrogatories  fix  the  attention  and  by  that  means  strengthen  it. 
It  is  in  this  way  that  the  interrogatory  system  of  teaching,  1ate« 
ly  introduced  into  England,  Holland,  and  this  country,  has  pro- 
duced such  valuable  results.  This  is  properly  the  method  of 
the  ancients  revived.    Their  most  efficient  instructors  tat^ht 
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on  this  plan  ;  and  the  categories  of  Artalotle  ean  be 
useful  in  no  other  light,  than  as  they  are  the  ineans  of  imwi 
gating  a  subject  by  a  course  of  interrogatories  ;  aod  in  ~ 
arresting  attention  and  securing  knowledge.    " 


PRACTICAL   EDUCATIOK. 

J^.  Brougham. — It  may  be  doubted  if  soy  man  at  preeefll 
upon  the  earth  is  doing  so  much  for  the  improvement  of  popular 
education  and  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  as  Henry  Broughanc 
He  makes  no  long  dissertations  upon  the  defects  of  edocatfotr, 
nor  does  he  preach,  or  scowl,  or  whine,  about  the  ignoratace^ 
the  corruption,  or  even  the  wretchedness  of  his  countrymea,  or 
the  world     He  forms  no  beautiful  theories  of  the  perfectabHky 
of  human  nature,  the  elegance  of  virtue,  the  deformity  of  vice, 
or  of  the  purity  and  elevation  of  a  cultivated  mind.      He  enters 
into  no  closet  speculations  upon  the  planS;  by  which,  witii  i 
magic  wand,  he  can  in  a  trice  change  the  earth  into  a  paraQise: 
He  forms  no  patent  machines,  by  which  a  knowledge  of  univer- 
sal science  can  be  thrown  into  the  mind  in  one  solid  iliass.  Hb 
has  never  promulgated  to  the  worid  any  system  ot  education^  df 
morals  and  of  civil  society,  by  which  all  men  may  become  en^ 
lightened  without  study  or  instruction,  obecKent  without  hiw,iie& 
without  industry,  chaste  and  divinely  pure  without  ttiattiq^ 
and  equally  learned,  and  pure,  and  elevated,  and  rich*,  and 
great,  and  happy,  without 'effort ;  with  nothn^gbnt  ^ttrtkatt^ 
stances.'    No  :  he  takes  a  more  direct  way  of  comtng  at  tho 
point, — more  efficient  measures  for  effecting  his  object.    H^ 
asserts  at  once,  and  asserts  boldly  and  fbarlessly,  thtt  every 
man  and  every  woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain  may  b^, 
and  can  be,  and  shall  be  enlightened.     He  asserts  more,  that 
they  can  and  must  enlighten  themselves.     Upon  the  heels  of 
assertion,  tread  efforts.    His  tongue  gives  the  word,  and  iaa 
hand  the  blow  together.      He  maintains  that  no  one  in  the  king- 
dom is  so  much  occupied  as  not  to  find  time,  and  none  so  poor 
that  they  cannot  spare  money,  to  procure  knowledge,  to  elevate 
their  character,  while  it  promotes  and  gives  effect  to  their  in- 
dustry, and  raises  them  above  pleasures  which  are  expensive  at 
well  as  brutish.     He  not  only  tells  his  countrjunen  that  they  are 
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%Me  to  iafltmct  and  demte  AemMekcBy  and  by  that  ninma  all 
procure  a  oomfortable  aubsutencei  respectability  and  inflneace  ; 
but   imwutdiately  aida  them  in  the  work.      He  aiaiats  them  in 
ooDTerting  their  aeaaeleaa  or  pemiciooa  amoaements  into  ra- 
tional aod  moral  instruction.    He  aida  them  in  forming  societiea, 
proeoriBg  booka^  cheap  and  aimple  apparatoa  to  iilaalrate  the 
sciences,  and  their  application  to  the  arte.     He  cooceotnitea, 
comlmftea  and  directs  the  intelligence^  the  acieace,  the  benefo- 
leace,   and  the  wealth  of  the  nation  into  one  great  foontain, 
fioni  wbach  may  be  difibaed  light,  rirtoe,  and  happiness.     Ha 
employs,  aa  rehicles,  to  convey  from  the  general  fountain,  theae 
articles  of  pablic  good,  cheap  praeiieal  books,  jonmak,  pamph- 
lets    and  tracts,  which   are  scattered  into  workriiops,  form- 
houses,  taTcms,  and  private  families,  in  every  comer  of  the 
kin^om.      He  urges  upon  men  of  learning  and  science  to 
throw  off  their  flummery,  the  learned  phrases,  the  hostof  verbi- 
age,  which  entangle  and  bewilder  science  in  a  dark  and  impen- 
etrable maze,  and  present  it  in  its  native  simplicity,  and  beauty, 
and  grandeur  :  as  the  modest,  but  efficient  and  dignified  hand- 
maid, to  administer  to  the  wants  of  the  virtuous  and  hardy  me- 
ehanic  and  of  the  honest.  Weather-worn  fanner.     He  presses 
upon  the  labouring  classes  and  even  the  poor  and  ignorant,  their 
ability  and  the  necessity  of  procuring  and  using  the  materials 
;«idiich  the  learned  and  the  rich  have  furnished  at  their  hands, 
aa  fod>ric8  of  their  own  growth  in  knowledge,  respectability  and 
iofloence, — that  by  exerting^they  will  increase  their  strength  ; 
that  by  depending  upon  themselves,  they  may  possess  and  en- 
joy independence  of  others. 

The  motto  which  he  holds  up  in  conspicuous  letters  before 
tham^is,.'  Beoin.'  If  they  cannot  procure  a  library,  borrow  a 
pamphlet ,  or  a  tract,  upon  ^  useful  knowledge,'  and  meet,  and 
read  and  converse  upon  its  contents.  If  they  cannot  erect  or 
purchase  a  building,  rent  or  borrow  a  public  or  a  private  room, 
till  they  can  procure  a  better.  If  they  cannot  procure  a  labora- 
tory and  a  complete  set  of  chemical  apparatus,  let  them  borrow 
£rom  a  kitchen,  a.  pitcher,  a  bowl,  and  a  tumbler,  and  from  the 
phyaician,  a  phial  and  an  acid,  and  take  the  examples  of  a  Frank- 
lin, a  Priestley,  or  a  Black,  to  direct  their  efibrts.  If  they  can- 
not procure  an  orrery  patented  and  constructed  in  London,  ia- 
jleaded  to  illustrate  at  one  view,  the  numerous  and  complicated 
BMtiona  of  all  the  bodies  in  the  solar  system,  but  fitted  to  con- 
fiiae  and  bewilder  the  mind,  let  them  take  an  orange  or  an  apple, 
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mad  «bo«r  akstffy  and  «le«riyr  4fae«hBpey-MrftMe,  andli 
the  earth. 

If  they  have  not  a  complete  set  of  mechaoical  powers  ) 
euueti«4ed>  and  Bmbfy  poMelMd  by  the  band  of  m  yhyk  p1  i»- 
utiwmat  lainer  kk  the  metropolian  use  a'aane  to  Atom  Ike  * 
aiplea  of  the  lerer,  and  the  Aral  eircolar  pottj  withkiifaair  i 
la  prore  tin*  the  le?er,  the  pullfr,  and  the  wlMel  and 
hat  yarietiaa  of  the  same  thing.  If  they  eanaot  gste 
widi  logical  anaagement,  rhetorieal  figarea^  and  i 
laaeos>  iet  them  aaagatnlate  thcmaalaea  th«t  id 
Ihaa  aooada»  and  ihots  than  floariehes.  If  they  cannet  Ic 
detail  aH  the  WMaalig  in  a  complete  ^stem  of  acienea^  let  i 
paore  hy  aome  aimpla  ezpetiin«it  a  aiagle  prmHcal  princ^iie, 
which  they  eonstantly  wkness  in  the  motton  ef  their  liaibay  m  m 
arheety  a  ploagh,  or  an  edged  tool.  If  every  person  caniiat  -he 
a  profoond  or  a  critical  schdar^  he  mutj  ha  an  eidightaBed^  ra- 
spectahle/and  aeefol  eitieen. 

This  great  statesmao,  and  distinguishad  patriot  eongwgtniates 
his  coantryaMn,  that  r^igion  or  goTemment  has  notinng  lo  fimr 
£rom  enlighteaed  minds  and  elevated  morals.      That  <  the  tiaK 
is  past  and  gone,  when  h^oU  conld  pmsmale  mankind^  that  Ihe 
lights  of  philosophy  wwe  to  he  extinguished^  aa  dangefoiia  to 
ffeligien  (  aad  vhen  i^rmnt$  could  proacrihe  the  inatracters  of  the 
fieople  as  enemies  to  their  power.    It  is  prepostaiiNis  la  imagiae, 
that  the  enlargement  of  our  acquaintance  with  the  lawn  whiah 
regulate  the  universe,  can  dispose  us  to  anhelMI    To  tyiaats 
iadoed,  and  to  had  ndevs^  the  ppsgressef  knowledge  asMag  the 
mass  of  mankind,  is  a  just  object  of  tenror  :  it  is  fatal  to  them 
and  their  designs  :  they  know  this  by  aaerring  instinoti  an^  aa- 
ceasingly  they  dread  the  light.     But  they  will  fiad  it  more  easy 
to  cttfse  than  to  ezlingaish.' 

Mr.  Editor,  since  one  bold  and  elevated  spirit,  by  ntging  to 
iBMnediate  octtoa,  his  ignorant,  degraded  and  suffering  conntiy- 
men,  to  acquire  knowledge,  that  they  may  assume  the  respecta- 
bility and  the  power  which  tyrants  and  oppressors  have  wrested 
firom  their  hands,  has  in  a  few  years  given  greater  purity  and 
health,  and  will  eventually  present  a  new  creation,  in  the  intel- 
lectual and  moral  atmosphere  resting  upon  Great  Britain,  I  hope 
that  your  Journal,  that  every  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  and  year- 
ly Journal,  in  our  Union ;  that  every  statesman  and  patriot,  that 
every  teacher  and  parent,  that  every  clergman,  lawyer,  phjai- 
cian,  farmer,  mechanic,  and  amrchant ;  that  every  man,  wonaD, 
and  child,  will  say,  in  the  language  of  Mr.  Brougham,  and  in  a 
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Allantic  to  the  Paoific^ — <  Bbohi.' — Mi$$.  Jmrmi. 

.    <  I  oasMtpaw  ihM  topic^  vRImhiI  a ammlk  trilMile tatlia  j 

of  jtfr.  Brouf^Min*    Hto  paim  will  go  down  to  poilfity  hIgatiJ 

■ritb  tha  gfvLfiil  piaiaea  of  moia  tfaaa  oao  eol^btaiied  aalapo* 

P^MMiaUig  by  jMMre.a  miod  giOM  wiib  ^tirwaimuy  p^mem, 

be  1m0  uaproYod  tham  16  the  utmoil  hy  laborkwa  cuhare.    Eau- 

oaanlaBha.iaiiitheproleafMaoriaWi  diattaguiabed  aahaiais 

tlua  aoao0ila  ^Ihis  couDtry^  hia  miiid  haa  cui  daepglaoooft  mHo 

•▼ery  foraooh  lof  aaieiicey  aad  ia  adoraad^wkh  Him  atariiag  gaan 

•f  litaratnca  $  and  thua-  aceomiiliahedy  be  baa  erer  labooMd  ki 

tke  caaae  of  popular  eduoatioa  with  an  iodaatry,  aaal,  and  pev- 

er,  altogether  wnveartad  and  unparaUeled.    The  wreatba  a^iicb 

be  haa  gained  are  mYahiable,  for  they  are  bloodleaa.    Tbehon- 

fHira  that  eaaircte  hia  naaie  wiU  be  rendered  brighter  by  time, 

for  they  are  won  by  no  well  fought  battle,  eaire  the  battle  of 

liberal  aantiinepCa  agaiaat  intolerance,  ariatocracy,  and  bigotry. 

•When  aJl  the  ^^  pomp  and  ciroumaiance  of  gloriaiia  war  "  ahall 

be  looked  upon  with  indifference  or  diBguat,  when  the  name  of 

aenfuaror  ahall  be  aynonymoua  with  that  of  detfrot^,  each  great 

-and  enlighteaad  mui  aa  Brougham  will  receive  the  well  earned 

aiMid  of  ttBivecaal  homage.    Hia  writioga  and  hia  projecta  haye 

upread,  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  aa  far  aa  the  Elngliah  li^- 

guageia  apeken.    They  breathe  a.apirtt eonaooaot wHb  the  in- 

letttnotual  character  ef  such  an  era  aa  this ;  they  bfeathe  Aapirit 

of  Uberabty ,  phiknthMipy^  aad  geaeroua  enthiiaiaam*    Hia  naaie 

aMiat  be  Anarer  renembered  ;  for  it  will  be  iedeUby  inscribed 

npooilbe  ncUeai  aKMumant  that  eoald  be  erected  to  hia  faoMr- 

the  Uniaeniity  of  Iionden.'TT-r.^.  fVUan^s  AMteu  0I  ike  Glo$e  tf 

Hu  Sictmi  IVrm  rf  the  UmngHm  Cmui^  lRg4  Sdmol^  ta.  Chm- 

u^  IikM  York* 


AMERICAN.  LTCEUM.* 

Labrwie$, — ^The  advantage^  of  public  libraries  are  so  numer- 
ous and  so  evident,  that  almost  every  town  in  New  England, 

*  This  useful  and  piosperoufl  institution  comes  the  nearest  of  any  thing  we 
know,  in  ttiis  countiy,  to  the  ideas  realized  in  Mr.  Broof^iain's  excelleot  pbns 
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htm,  in  mhm  periods  of  [its  hisCoiy,  aUetBpled  to  procure 
And  it  is  not  a  little  to  bid  regretted,  that  institi^biis  which  [ 
ise  so  much,  and  are  certainly  capable  of  accomplishing  all  the/ 
promiso,  shonld  generallj  disappoint  their  pro)eetorsaod  friends. 
It  is  beUered  that  nine  tenths  of  the  pablic  lihraried  which  hsie 
been  established  in  New  England  since  its  first  settlement,  hafe 
been  sold  at  pablic  auction,  distributed  among  the  propcietorsi, 
or  after  a  few  years  or  perhaps  months,  been  sui&red  to  remam 
osetoss  upon  their  shelves.     Nuo^erous  mechanics'  and  appteft- 
tiees' libraries  have  been  collected  with  the  strongest  hopes  tknt 
they  might  create  a  taste,  and  introduce  a  genoral  practice  of 
reading  among  these  most  interesting  and  important  classes  of 
the  commnaity  ;  but  experience  has  shown,  that  something  owre 
is  necessary  to  introduce  a  general  practice  of  reading  among 
mechanics,  than  to  place  books  within  their  reach.    Theae  facts 
are  certainly  to  be  regretted,  but  they  do  not  prove  that  pahiic 
libraries,  or  that  mechanics'  or  apprentices'  libraries  hare  not 
done  much  lor  the  general  difiusion  of  knowledge,  or  that  under 
proper  regulation  and  management,  they  may  not  throw  a  pow- 
eribl  and  salutary  influence  over  the  whole  community,  and  do  . 
all  that  their  supporters  could  expect  or  wish.      It  is  a  natural 
and  proper  inquiry  what  are  the  causes  which  throw  libraries 
into  disuse,  or  prevent  in  any  measure,  the  efiects  which  their 
iriends  are  led  to  expect  from  their  establishment      Tlie.  im- 
mediate and  evident  cause,  every  one  must  see,  is  the  want  of 
interest  in  the  subjects  they  contain  :  a  want  of  t^ste  for  read* 
ing.    We  must  then  ie^uirewhy  this  want  of  interest  and  taste  ? 
It  is  because  there  are  no  measures  taken,  no  oooasions  giveiii 
calculated  to  produce  and  cultivate  them.    Where  a  coucse  of 
weekly  or  periodical  exercises  is  instituted  in  connexion  with 
libraries,  imd  subjects  introduced  which  the  books  treat  of,  and 
their  proprietora  or  their  children  ^furnished  by  the  meana  o£ 
meetings,  with  convenient  opportunities  of  taking  them,  there  is 
no  complaint  of  their  remaining  upon  their  shelves.    The  ques- 
tion then^becomes,  who  shall  have  the  first  reading,  and  how 
soon  they  can  give  others  the  use  of  them.      And  these  exer- 
cises and  meetings  not  only  bring  into  immediate  requisition, 
the  various  public  libraries  accessible,  but  in  very  many  cases, 
they  have  induced  individuals  to  purchase  books  for  private  use. 
And  I  think  that  any  person  who  will  for  a  moment  examme 

IbrpopiiUrimproTementiiiEng^ftad.  TThe  Lyeeom  is  happQy  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and'opportuiuties  of  our  populatfoo,  in  country  towns  and  dls- 
trictB  particutariy.— Slii 
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fiictsy  or  the  nature  of  the  eubjeet,  mafli  eondade^  that  a  Tegu- 
lar aeries  of  exercises  connected  with  UbrarieS|  must  in  every 
oase,  as  they  eertainly  have  done,  produce  a  reciprocal  and 
powerful  action  between  them,  and  render  theni  mutual  helps  to 
each  other.    Such  is  the  object  of  LTceums. — Am.  TraveiUr. 

Academies. — ^Where  Lyceums  have  been  estaUiriied  in  the 
▼ictnitj  of  Academies,  there  has^never  failed  to  arise  between 
them  a  reciprocal,  powerful,  and  salutary  action.  The  teachers 
and  pupils  of  the  Academy  fumidk  useful  and  interesting  mem- 
bers and  attendants  to  the  meetings  of  the  Lyceum.  The  in- 
struction given  by  the  teacher,  and  the  exercises  in  reading, 
speaking,  composition  and  other  branches,  performed  by  his 
pupih,  give  Hfe,  interest,  and  utility  to  the  meetings  attended  by 
persons  of  various  pursuits  and  ages.  If  the  exercises  of  the 
pupils  interest  the  audience,  they  animate  and  instruct  them- 
selves :  and  that,  ifot  merely  on  these  more  public  occasions, 
but  in  their  ordinary  course  of  studies  in  the  Academy,  they 
read  better,  speak  better,  and  study  ^  harder,'  and  make  greater 
efforts  generally,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  to  be  placed 
in  a  more  public  situation. 

If  the  aid  given  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  of  an  Academy,  to 
meetings  for  mutual  improvement,  render  them  more  interesting 
and  instructive  to  be  attended  by  the  various  classes  of  citizens 
in  a  town,  they  too,  in  their  turn,  afford  instruction  and  facilities 
for  the  greater  prosperity  of  the  Academy.  A  clergyman,  a 
(thysician,  a  lawyer,  a  farmer,  a  mechanie,  and  not  unfrequenlly 
females,  throw  contributions  into  the  common  stock  of  enter- 
tainment, in  which  all  may  participate.  In  this  way  most  inter- 
esting dissMations  have  been  given,  upon  work,  upon  mechan- 
ics, railways,  canals,  fruit  trees,  gardening,  fuel,  prisons,  the 
stomach,  showing  the  effects  of  ardent  spirits  and  other  stimu- 
lants upon  it,  and  economy,  besides  numerous  anonymous  com- 
munications upon  miscellaneous  subjects. 

The  Academy  is  not  only  aided  by  instructions  given  by  other 
members  of  the  Lyceum,  but  they  have  the  use  of  their  appara- 
tus, not  only  at  the  weekly  meetings  for  m\itual  improvement, 
but  for  illustrating  subjects  in  the  regular  course  of  academical 
studies. 

When  professed  lecturers  are  employed  by  the  Lyceum  to 
illustrate  by  course  of  experiments,  the  principles  of  any  science, 
the  pupils  of  the^cademy  have  been  permitted,  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  preceptor^  to  attend  gratuitously,  or  for  a  small 
consideration. 
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Indeed,  all  the  influences  arising  between  Academim  wad 
LyceaiBs,  fVom  their  incidental  connexion,  have,  whereTer  tbm 
experiment  has  been  made,  proved  to  be  strict^  muimaiy  hamo- 
nioos,  and  salutary. — IHd. 


woncE. 

The  American  Reader,  containing  Extracts  suited  to  excite  a 
love  of  Science  and  Literature,  and  to  im[vo?e  the  moral  Charac- 
ter. Designed  for  the  use  of  Schoob.  .Srookfield :  E.  &  G. 
Merriam.    Boston :  Pierce  and  Williams.  1828.  12mo.  pp.  S76. 


The  coinddenee  of  names,  between  this  volume  and  Richardaoii's  i 
Reader,  of  which  notice  was  taken  at  p.  574  of  Vol.  I.  of  the  Journal,  is»  we 
presdme,  an  accidental  eircamstance.  It  is  ratlier  unlbitiiiiatB,  however,  Oct 
two  T9luinee»  and  especially  two  seboel  books,  should  bear  ^  same  name ; 
since  parents  and  teachers  must  occasionaUy  be  misled  in  the  purchase  of  oth- 
or  woik.  As  priority  of  claim  lies  with  the  volume  first  pobUshed,  tk»  com- 
piler of  tUs  would  perhaps  do  well,  in  subsequent  edUioDe,  to  adapt  a  mose 
apecifie  designatioQ  in  his  title  page. 

The  objects  of  the  Reader  now  before  us,  are  chiefly  of  a  inoral  and  reSg- 
ioos  nature,  and  the  selection  of  pieces  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  design 
of  the  work.  The  lessons  consist  of  interesting  e^trads,  chiei^  frssa  wpst 
productions  of  distinguished  writeis,  and  bear  the  recommendation  of  names 
which  rank  Mgh  in  &e  mental  and  literary  world. 

Thelo  is  room,  however,  to  doubt  whether  pieces  of  ^le  ahstracCand  gener- 
al character  prevailing  in  didadio  and  refigkras  discourses,  (and  from  soeh 
sources,  chiefly,  this  volume  is  compiled,)  admit  of  sufficient  scope  and  free» 
dom  in  the  exereue  of  reading ^—^tie  great,  or,  at  least,  the  immedkte  direct 
of  stti^h  books.  If  we  would  have  toys  and  girls  read  well,— thai  k  to  say, 
with  interest,  ease,  and  animation,  we  must  not  hand  them  a  sermon  to  read, 
but  something  level  to  their  capacitv,  and  congenial  to  dieir  natural  dupo- 
sltlon,— a  story,  a  description,  a  rimpte  piece  of  poetry.  If  many  yeara^  prac- 
tieo  and  experience  in  the  teaq^og  of  reading  may  entitle  us  to  speak  wiOi 
freedom  on  this  point,  we  should  say  decidedly,  that,  of  all  the  piwils  we  have 
ever  taught,  whether  youth  or  adults,  nine  tenths  had  acquirSd  their  wont 
habits  of  voice  from  tfie  early  reading  of  formal  and  didactic  lessons  in  their 
school  books. 

The  volume  before  us,  we  could  not  recommend  for  young  classes ;  but  we 
think  it  may  be  very  initnictive  and  very  acceptable  to  pupils  who  are  dd 
enough  to  use  it  It  would  be  an  excellent  reading  book  for  colleges,  and  die 
best,  as  for  as  we  know,  that  could  be  selected  bv  young  men  preparing  for 
the  theological  profession.  In  what  we  have  said  ik  this  volume  we  woaki 
not  be  understood  as  intimating  that  it  is  one  exclusively  of  a  didactic  charac- 
ter. There  is,  indeed,  a  very  considerable  variety  in  the  pieces ;  and  this  we 
think  recommends  the  work  the  more  strongly  to  classes  prepared  to  read  in  it 
to  advantage.  The  prevailing  topics  of  the  work,  howev^c  as  well  as  its  gen- 
eral style,  would  seem  naturally  to  restrict  it  to  readers  sufficiently  advanced 
in  education,  to  have  acquired  a  good  deal  of  mental  character. 
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EARLT  EDUCATION. 

[The  following  article  it  will  be  perceived,  isy  io  some  re- 
spects, explanatory  of  others  which  appeared  in  preceding 
numbers  of  our  work.  It  may  contribute  to  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  the  writer's  views,  were  our  readers  to  revert  to  those 
articles,  and  reperuse  them  previous  to  reading  the  present. 
The  sentiments  of  our  contributor  are  such,  we  think,  as  must 
commend  themselves  to  the  attention  of  all  who  take  an  interest 
in  the  subject  of  mental  cultivation,  in  its  most  important  de- 
partments. We  would  take  the  liberty  of  soliciting  the  particu- 
lar attention  of  parents,  and  of  the  teachers  of  childhood,  to  the 
principles  developed  in  this  essay.  The  whole  subject  of  early 
education  is,  we  doubt,  but  little  understood  because  little  ob- 
served. The  mind  of  infancy  is  too  often  depressed  and  degra- 
ded by  imperfect  and  low  conceptions  of  its  original  worth  and 
latent  energies ;  and  even  when  most  assiduously  cultivated,  it 
b  not  un frequently  distorted  and  abused  by  being  subjected  to 
a  discipline  altogether  unworthy  of  it,  and  tending  to  impair  its 
native  force,  and  to  divest  it  of  the  ennobling  consclousneto  of 
its  freedom,  and  of  rational  and  inspiring  hopes  of  unlimited 
progress  in  its  action. 

The  religious  impressions  of  early  childhood  are  seldom 
those  which  the  zealous  parent  is  most  anxious  to  produce.  The 
little  being  who  is  subjected  too  often  to  the  process  of  arbitra- 
ry injunctions  and  theoretic  inculcation,  through  the  medium  of 
a  catechism,  or  the  lessons  of  one  who  speaks  from  the  experi- 
ence perhaps  derived  from  half  a  century's  acquaintance  with 
evil  without  and  within,  has  but  little  sympathy  with  what  he  is 
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taught,  and  probably  as  little  understanding  of  it.  Ho  finds  his 
religion  in  the  benign  arrangements  for  his  happiness  which  he 
reads ;  without  prompting,  ia  the  cheering  light,  in  the  serenkj 
of  heaven,  in  the  vastness  and  grandeur  of  the  firmament,  and 
in  the  looks  of  love  which  are  ever  beaming  on  him  from  the 
human  face,  and  in  the  wondrous  thought  of  the  great  invisihle 
Being,  like  his  own  mind,  who  has  given  him  his  life,  and  all  its 
4iap|iy  aecompanimeiJts.  He  has  never  broken  the  great  law  of 
love  ;  and  in  the  silent  but  eloquent  purity  and  teodemesa  of 
his  own  txampUy  he  manifests  himself  possessed  of  perhaps  the 
qualification  of  a  higher  moral  character  than  has  been  attained 
l>y  his  teacher. 

The  human  mind,  instructers  should  never  forget,  is  not  a 
material  something,  thrown  down  before  them  to  be  moulded 
and  fashioned  by  a  routine  of  mechanical  operations.  It  is  an 
intelligent  and  voluntary  agent,  entitled  to  the  free  use  of  all  its 
powers,  and  capable  to  a  great  extent,  from  its  very  constito- 
tion  of  at  once  choosing  its  own  path,  and  shedding  no  aliglit 
proportion  of  the  light  which  is  to  guide  it. 

The  thoughts  eipressed  in  the  following  article,  however, 
do  more  justice  to  this  subject  that  it  can  receive  within  the 
limits  of  an  introductory  paragraph  ;  and  we  present  them  to 
our  readers  in  the  full  expectation  that  their  truth  and  value 
will  be  deeply  felt.] 

Education  is  essentially  the  work  of  the  in^tndual ;  and  the 
most  that  those  around  him  can  do,  is  to  assist  him.  It  ia  the 
result  of  a  reciprocal  action, — the  human  mind  on  one  side, 
and  the  external  world  on  the  other. 

In  the  phrase,  external  world,  is  here  included  not  only  the 
material  universe,  but  the  providence  of  God.  Whatever  does 
not  originate  in  the  individual,  is  the  external  world  to  him. 

The  first  agency  of  the  external  world,  in  regard  to  the  hu- 
man mind,  is,  in  creating  its  relation  to  space.  The  body 
determines  what  portion  of  the  universe  shall  be  first  explored 
by  the  soul ;  and  the  difierence  in  cast  of  character,  which  is 
productive  of  so  much  that  interestiug  in  human  life,  may  de- 
rive its  origin  from  each  individual's  thus  setting  out  from  a 
diiferent  portion  of  the  universe.  It  is  not  improbable  that  all 
the  involuntary  and  original  differences  of  intellect,  in  regard  to 
degree,  as  well  as  characteristics,  may  be  traced  to  physical 
organization.  DifiTerenceof  organization  necessarily  induces 
diversity  of  mental^  action.     Sometimes  sight  is  denied  ;  and 
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Brown  has  expressed  in  a  very  lively  manner  the  difference 
such  a  deprivation,  if  universal,  would  make  in  some  of  the  sci- 
ences. The  colours  and  forms  of  nature  in  vain  surround  the 
blind.  And  there  are,  no  doubt,  physical  deficiencies  shutting 
up  the  mind  in  certain  correspoodiog  departments,  which  are 
quite  as  important  as  deficiency  of  sight  but  not  obvious  by 
any  external  sign. 

The  physical  organization  is  therefore  to  be  considered,  in 
the  science  of  education  ;  and  in  no  department  of  education^ 
ean  so  much  assistance  be  given  as  in  this.  Nature  does  a 
great  deal  before  the  age  of  reflection.  The  appetites  are  keen  i 
but  the  mind  is  also  impressible  :  and  it  is  as  common,  perhaps, 
to  see  children  absorbed  in  play,  till  they  forget  the  claims  of 
the  body,  as  to  be  absorbed  in  gratifications  of  the  appetite,  till 
they  cease  to  be  observing  and  curious.  In  both  cases,  when 
they  occur,  a  dissatisfied  state  is  produced,  and  the*parents'  af- 
fection and  care  come  to  the  aid  of  helplessness.  A  mother's 
instinct  does  a  great  deal  in  finding  out  the  peculiarities  of  con- 
stitution, and  managing  them  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the 
case.  But  the  mother's  instinct  may  be  aided  by  reasoning  ; 
and,  moreover,  all  assistance  is  vain,  unless  the  individual  is  led 
to  take  up  the  subject  for  himself. 

A  child  should  have  the  mental  advantages  of  temperance 
early  pointed  out  to  him,  and  be  made  to  feel  his  responsibilities 
upon  the  point  of  preserving  pure  and  uncontaminated  the  body 
God  has  given  him.  We^must  know  all  our  avenues  with  the 
universe,  in  order  that  we  may  keep  all  open.  If  it  is  not  given 
us  to  determine  our  relation  to  space  in  the  first  instance,  or 
our  degree  of  communication  with  the  universe,  yet  we  are  Cree 
to  be  true  or  false  to  the  elevation  on  which  we  are  placed,  and 
it  is  ours  to  preserve  for  our  mind  the  free  range  which  God 
has  intended  for  it. 

And  it  is  not  only  necessary  that  we  should  form  a  due  esti- 
mate of  our  own  powers,  in  order  to  hold  ourselves  up  to  the 
exertion  of  which  we  are  capable,  but  also  in  order  to  remit  ex- 
ertion, when  the  nerves  and  the  vital  spirits  give  the  sign.  Men- 
tal action  often  so  disorders  the  organization  by  which  the  in- 
dividual hangs  upon  the  present  system,  that  it  ceases  altogeth- 
er. The  frequent  instances  of  insanity  and  idiocy  from  intense 
study,  should  produce  caution  and  watchfulness.  There  are 
doubtless  many  near  approaches  to  these  states  in  persons,  who 
are  not  considered  insane,  and  these  persons  perhaps  are  more 
miserable  and  dangerous  than  those  who  are  obviously  insane  ; 
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for  in  lucid  inftenrali  they  laioeot  the  mistakei  thc^  are  not  re- 
sponsible for,  besides  ioflicting  niiserj  upon  others  who  do  not 
understand  their  condition.  Much  of  partial  insanity,  as  well 
as  complete  insanity,  is  doubtless  occasioned  by  interoperale 
mental  exertion  We  should  remember  that  when  either  pro- 
ceeds from  this  cause,  it  is  not  only  our  misfortune,  but,  (and 
especially  if  we  have  been  forewarned  of  it,)  our  fault.  God 
has  given  us  a  physical  organization,  and  brought  the  spirit  in- 
to circumscription  of  it.  He  has  said  to  the  tide  of  mind  as 
to  the  tide  of  ocean,  ^  hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and  no  farther^' 
and  though  we  may  disobey  the  command  we  shall  not  gain. 
When  the  boundary  line  b  carried  away,  there  will  be  chaos 
in  one  case  as  in  the  other.  God  was  the  author  of  both  body 
and  mind,  and  certainly  has  united  them,  for  the  welfare  of  the 
better  part ;  and  has  enjoined  their  tranquil  association  in  the 
command  '  be  sober.'  It  is  a  vice  to  '  get  drunk  with  the  wine 
of  immortality,'  for  it  makes  us  forget  the  claims  of  the  body  ; 
though  obviously  it  is  not  so  degrading  a  vice^  as  that  inebria- 
tion which  makes  us  forget  the  claims  of  the  spirit  Friends 
and  teachers  may  do  a  great  deal  in  making  all  this  obvious 
to  the  mind  of  their  pupil ;  but  afler  all  it  is  himself  that 
must  do  what  is  to  be  done.  We  cannot  be  temperate  and 
wise  for  our  pupil — love  him  as  we  may.  He  must  perceive 
the  effect  of  mental  action  upon  his  physical  organisation,  and 
the  signs  by  which  he  is  to  know  when  the  landmarks  are  ap- 
proached. He  must  know  the  limits  of  his  power  in  order  to 
be  made  sensible  of  the  extent  of  his  power,  his  consequent  re- 
sponsibility, and  also  where  his  responsibility  ends. 

We  have  spoken  of  an  action  of  the  external  world,  which 
commences  prior  to  mental  action.  We  will  now  proceed  to 
that  which  answers  to  the  touch  of  spirit* 

Attention,  (always  an  individual  act,)  b  a  characteristic  of 
spirit  as  contradistinguished  from  matter.  It  brings  the  indi- 
vidual into  a  constantly  extending  contact  with  the  external 
world,  which  developes  its  hidden  laws,  and  reveals  its  beauty 
to  a  spirit  kindred  in  nature  to  the  creating  Mind ;  until  the 
whole  intellect  is  science,  and  the  whole  movement  is  taste. 

To  direct  this  power  of  attention  and  to  neutralize  whatever 
would  interfere  with  it,  is  an  office  of  education.  It  can  hard- 
ly be  said  to  depend  on  education  for  its  first  impulse.  That  is 
derived  from  within,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  immediately 
from  the  Creator. 
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As  in  the  moral  nature,  there  ib,  in  the  first  place,  innoceDct 
— ^which  almost  deserves  the  name  of  an  active  impulse  to  good- 
ness— given  b3^  the  Creator  at  the  beginning,  while  progress 
in  goodness  is  made  the  act  of  the  individual,  being  only  given 
to  ardent  desire,  or  in  other  words  to  prayer  ;  so  is  it  in  the 
intellectual  nature.  The  first  impulse  of  attention  is  given  by 
the  Creator — it  is  the  birth  of  the  mind, — while  the  progress 
depends  on  exertion.  And  assistance  may  be  given  to  the  child, 
in  that  period  of  aimless  curiosity  and  activity  which  finds  its 
end,  for  the  time  being,  because  its  delight,  in  acting. 

Did  life  always  place  individuals  in  situations  as  strikingly 
interesting  as  it  does  in  some  instances,  there  would  be  little 
need  of  any  rules  upon  this  subject,  laid  down  in  books.  Ex* 
perience,  or  even  observation  of  some  of  the  more  interesting 
relations  in  which  human  beings  stand  to  each  other,  will  often 
produce  the  consciousness  of  innate  power.  If  this  conscious* 
neas  is  produced  in  the  days  of  purity,  assistance  from  any 
minds  below  the  supreme  Mind,  will  hardly  be  needed. 

But  situations,  early  in  life,  are  not  always  strikingly  interest- 
ing. .  It  becomes,  then,  the  duty  of  those  around  children  to 
meet  attention  with  what  may 

'  wtke  an  echo  in  the  aool 
Which  cannot  sleep  again.' 

Here,  however,  a  caution  must  be  suggested.  The  action  of 
human  beings  upon  human  beings,  b  not  like  the  action  of  ma- 
terial nature,  always  happy.  Material  nature  moves  by  the 
divine  will,  and  if  the  receptive  mind  means  well,  there  is  al- 
ways a  benefit.  Men  act  often  with  a  will  at  variance  from  the 
divine,  and  may  therefore  do  harm.  There  are  guards,  it  is 
true,  against  doing  harm  ;  conscieoce  in  the  one  case,  and  self- 
respect  in  the  other  :  but,  that  providence  does  not  always  neu- 
tralize the  harm  done,  is  evident  both  from  observation  and 
revelation.  God,  according  to  Moses'  report,  visits  the  sins  of 
the  fathers  upon  the  children  to  a  third  and  fourth  generation  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  oriental  nations,  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  and  indeed  the  state  of  the  whole  world  bears  witness 
to  *  what  man  has  made  of  man.' 

Perhaps  nothing  would  quicken  attention  so  yitally,  as  to 
bring  the  mind  to  observe  Itself,  as  an  object,  very  early.  But 
the  mind  cannot  be  said  to  have  any  existence,  independently  of 
its  relations  ;  and  of  its  numerous  relationa  which  are  to  be  se- 
lected ?  The  answer  to  this  question  is  easy  ;  the  most  impor- 
tant of  its  relations,  is,  at  the  same  time  the  simplest,  its  rela- 
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iSon  to  (he  sapreme  Being,— not  only  for  its  exiMence,  but  for 
iu  continual  expansion.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  any  Terj 
adequate  notions  can  be  formed  of  the  supreme  Being.  But 
erroneoQS  notions  will  not  be  so  likely  to  arise  at  this  early  pe* 
riod  as  at  a  later  one.  The  inTisibleness  of  its  own  mind  will 
prevent  the  child,  if  that  analogy  is  pointed  out,  from  baYtng 
any  imagination  of  the  supreme  Mind  in  the  likeness  of  any 
thing  which  is  in  the  heaven  above,  or  in  the  earth  beneath, 
before  which  it  may  bow  down  and  worship.  The  absolute  in- 
dependence of  place,  which  it  realizes,  in  its  own  .principle  of 
thought,  may  help  it  to  receive  the  right  impression  from  the 
word  omnipresence,  an  attribute  which  includes  omniscience 
and  omnipotence.  And  sorely,  as  to  moral  character,  that  of 
the  true  God  will  be  the  most  likely  to  answer  to  the  idea  of 
power,  in  the  mind  of  a  fearless  innocent  child. 

The  power  of  piety  in  a  child's  mind  to  develope  the  intel- 
lect, is  not  probably  at  all  understood.  It  cannot  be  measured 
by  any  eflTects  which  may  have  been  produced  in  the  mincb  of 
persons  in  whom  the  religious  aflfections  were  not  the  first  de- 
velopment. It  has  been  very  acutely  observed,  that  a  vast  deal  of 
what  is  called  piety  in  the  world  is  only  a  mode  of  the  passions, 
and  that  nothing  is  so  rare  as  religion,  a  moral  sentiment.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  any  '  mode  of  the  passions '  will  be  unlikely  to  stimu- 
late the  mind  to  a  healthy  action.  But  piety,  a  mode  of  the 
innocent,  tender,  uncalculating  heart  of  childhood,  roust  be  pure  ; 
for  there  are  no  passions  awake  which  can  take  its  name.  The 
consequences  of  piety  ia  such  a  case,  have  not  been  shown 
forth  even  in  theory. 

It  may  be  remarked,  on  the  first  view  of  this  subject,  that  the 
very  circumstance  of  being  led  to  the  supreme  Being,  by  the 
analogy  of  the  mind  itself,  will  give  impulse  to  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  the  mind  as  the  most  sacred  of  all  things.  In  the 
roost  sacred  of  all  things,  by  consequence,  will  be  sought  the 
oracle,  the  guiding  principle  ;  and  the  whole  soul  will  be  pre- 
pared for  the  light  which  the  christian  religion  has  poured  up- 
on the  connexion,  of  the  human  being  with  its  Father  in 
heaven. 

An  obvious  reason  why  the  mind  considered  in  connexion 
with  the  Creator,  stimulates  attention  so  vitally,  is  this  ;  that  it 
is  a  single,  and  still  not  a  circumscribed  object  of  which  atten- 
tion may  become  weary.  In  its  connexion  with  the  Creator, 
the  mind  is  infinite.  If  the  recorded  promise,  '  Ask,  and  ye 
shall  receive/  is  to  stand  as  the  voice  of  the  Creator  forever, 
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where  is  the  limit  of  the  soul's  expansion  ?  It  is  true  this  ask- 
ing and  receiving  refers  expressly  to  the  moral  nature  ;  but  one 
part  of  our  nature  cannot  stand  still  while  the  other  is  advan* 
eing.  indeed  the  soul  b  one,  and  these  terms,  moral  naiure  and 
intellectual  naluref  are  only  invented  to  correspond  to  our  way  of 
viewing  the  soul :  in  comprehending  the  laws  and  ideas  (if  we 
may  so  speak)  of  the  supreme  Being  it  is  inttlleclualy — in  loving 
and  delighting  in  them,  mwral,  A  child's  mind  will  make  no 
such  distinctions,  and  is  not  puzzled  by  our  abstractions. 

But  attention  will  fasten  itself  on  external  objects,  do  what 
we  may  to  turn  it  inward.  And  it  is  desirable  that  it  should. 
God  does  not  intend  that  we  shall  never  eat  of  the  tree  of 
knowledge,  though  he  forbids  it  until  we  have  eaten  of  the  tree 
of  life.  The  mind  looks  about,  and  attaches  itself  to  what  is 
around  it.  To  some  objects  it  attaches  itself  with  delight  and 
love,  to  others  it  can  hardly  be  said  to  attach  itself ;  but  they  be- 
come less  and  less  disagreeable,  till  habit  at  last  makes  them  aa 
fhmiliar,  and  perhaps  almost  as  necessary,  as  what  at  6rst  excit- 
ed love.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  the  former  class  of  ob- 
jects must  stimulate  attention  by  touching  the  deepest  springs  of 
the  soul,  while  the  latter  tend  to  puzzle  its  simplicity,  and  quench 
its  delicate  sensibilities,  until  it  loses  attention,  and  seems  to  be- 
come dead  matter. 

To  direct  attention,  then,  to  such  objects  as  may  address  what 
is  best  in  the  soul,  may  be  understood  by  innocence,  and  keep 
up  attention, — is  an  office  of  education. 

That  there  may  be  less  danger  of  falling  into  any  expression 
implying  that  the  mind  of  a  child  can  be  passively  operated  up- 
on, we  will  speak  of  what  the  individual  can  do  for  himself, 
when  conscious  of  wandering  thoughts  or  tendency  to  inertion, 
and  desirous  of  remedy. 

If  he  wishes  to  fix  his  attention  on  any  particular  object,  in 
preference  to  other  objects,  he  must  take  it  up  in  such  a  mao- 
aer  tha*t  it  will  engage  his  activity,  and  if  possible  his  physical 
activity.  Assent  is  not  sufficient  .exercise  of  mind  to  produce 
any  ulterior  effiscts.  Reading  that  requires  oaly  assent  oden 
dissipates,  rather  than  concentrates  attention.  Every  figure 
and  every  word  has  abundance  of  associacions,  and  leads  to 
endless  digressions.  Bodily  exercise  of  itself  is  not  always  of 
avail ;  for  every  passing  breeze,  every  image  or  sound  of  nature 
and  art  wakes  associated  subjects  ;  but  important  business,  re- 
quiring both  bodily  and  mental  exertion,  is  generally  a  complete 
cure. 
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There  is,  however,  an  iosane  ooncentratfoa  of  attesHon,  ^ 
M  to  be  i^uarded  aga|ii8t.  Thie  is  general!/  made  IniowB  hf 
some  effect  od  the  body,  which,  as  we  hare  hinted  before,  is  to 
be  attended  to,  as  an  intimation  of  providence  to  relax.  We 
would  not  be  understood  to  deny 

<  That  tb«re  are  powers 
Which  of  themselves  our  minds  impnMi  ; 
That  we  may  feed  these  minds  of  oius 
In  a  wise  passlveness,' 

a  doctrine  which  is  full  of  comfort  to  the  sick  and  infirm.  Bat 
children  do  not  often  suffer  in  their  minds  from  too  great  con- 
ceotration  of  thought,  if  they  are  in  good  health,  and  therefore 
we  will  not  pursue  this  subject. 

The  intelligent  teacher,  may  apply  the  above  remarks  to  his 
own  duties.  Without  forgeUing,  or  allowing  his  pupil  to  forget, 
that  the  cultivation  of  the  mind  is  an  individual's  own  task,  the 
teacher  may  render  assistance  to  the  volatile  and  the  indolent, 
by  giving  them  something  to  do. 

It  is  on  account  of  its  employing  their  physical  activky,  that 
drawing  b  so  very  beneficial  to  children.  But  this,  as  has  beea 
said,  is  not  all  the  use  of  drawing.  It  may  conduce  to  the  learn- 
ing of  geography,  natural  history,  to  fixing  tlie  mind  on  the 
beauties  of  nature,  and  to  writing.  The  last  is  of  incalculable 
advantage,  when  acquired  early,  for  it  is  never  too  early  fi>r  a 
child  to  express  what  he  knows ;  and  this  could  be  done  on  pa- 
per better  than  orally  by  almost  any  child,  but  for  the  mechaa- 
ical  labour  of  writing. 

Among  studies,  atiihmeHc  is  one  which  cannot  be  acquired 
passively,  at  least  on  the  present  system  of  Colburn.  Bot  here 
there  should  be  caution  used.  The  instrncter  must  watch  liis 
pupils  lest  they  catch  the  results  of  calculation  without  the  pro- 
cess. If  arithmetic  is  made  a  subject  af  memory  mere  harm 
than  good  is  done.  It  will  be  found  that  there  b  a  difference  in 
children  about  apprehending  numbers.  The  mind  at  fii;^  only 
sees  individUali,  and  has  no  idea  of  number.  This  state  of 
mind  is  of  different  duration  in  different  instances,  and  fmxe 
should  not  be  appHed  ; — violence  never  will  develope  the  miad« 
But  children  understand  quantity  when  they  are  too  iimnattire 
to  understand  number.  Since  this  is  the  case  it  becoraes  a 
question,  if  a  system  of  geometry,  on  the  plan  of  Colburn,  in 
which  the  learner  is  the  discoverer,  is  not  a  de$ideratwn  among 
school  books. 

We  now  come  to  the  question  whether  the  languages  or  the 
natural  sciences  are  the  best  for  the  development  of  the  mind: 
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A  few  obsenratkma  only,  on  this  extensiFe  sobject,  can  be  made 
at  this  Uvie. 

The  most  important  of  these  observations  is  (his,  no  studj 
can  be  a  disadvantage  on  which  the  roind  can  be  bronght  to 
act ;  and  every  study  which  is  so  presented  that  the  mind  is 
passive  with  regard  to  k,  may  do  it  harm. 

The  natural  sciences  may  be  so  taught  that  no  exercises  of 
mind  are  regarded  but  assent  and  memory.  If  this  is  the  case 
attention  will  soon  relax,  and  the  variety  of  the  objects  which 
every  science  presents,  will  produce  wandering  thoughts. 
These  are  quite  as  bad  for  the  mind  as  inertion,  whioh,  it  is 
said,  is  oAen  produced  by  confining  the  atteiition  to  the  con- 
struction of  sentences. 

On  the  other  hand  the  ecienoes  may  be  taught  not  only  ex- 
perimentally but  religiously.  The  pupil  may  be  led  to  God 
through  the  material  world,  after  having  once  become  acquaint- 
ed with  the  natnre  of  the  divine  Mind,  throngh  his  own  soul. 
When  the  natural  sciences  can  be  taught  in  this  manner,  theM 
can  be  no  doubt  of  their  beneficial  eflTects. 

But  language  may  be  made  interesting,  and  engage  the  ac- 
tivity of  the  mind  also.  Language  is  Intimately  connected  with 
the  mind.  In  no  period  of  infancy  do  we  see  such  rapid  im- 
provement, so  great  a  stride,  as  when  the  child  is  learning  to 
talk.  If  the  same  principles  are  pursued  in  learning  another 
language,  whieh  providence  pursues  in  teaching  the  native 
tongue,  an  equal  developement  may  take  place  again.  The  p«- 
pil  must  have  a  great  deal  of  assistance,  it  is  true  ;  and  so  a 
child  who  is  learning  to  talk  requires  assistance.  We  are  also 
presupposing  our  pupil  has  contemplated  the  mind  as  an  object, 
in  some  degree.  The  laws  of  the  human  mind  are  deducible 
from  language,  as  is  the  divine  Dnnd  iVonf  nature  ;  and  it  is  a 
no  less  metaphysical  research,  to  seek  the  Deity  in  nature,  than 
to  seek  the  human  mind  in  language  ;  if  indeed  it  is  correct  to 
say  that  the  Deity  can  be  found  in  nature  except  through  a 
consciousness  of  the  human  mind.  A  child  therefore  is  not  any 
more  prepared  for  the  natural  sciences  than  for  language,  who 
is  not  capable  of  a  degree  of  metaphysical  research.  Children 
may  draw  the  objects  of  nature  before  they  can  generalize  or 
abstract ;  but  they  cannot  study  nature  with  a  view  to  sci- 
ence. 

It  must  not  be  understood  that  there  is  any  intention  of  de- 
preciating the  natural  sciences.  Nature  is  sacred  like  its  Au- 
thor.    But  language  which  springs  from  what  is  the  especial 
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uamgt  cf  the  Dmuftj,  is  om  Ike  eatiie  aceount,  Mcred  abo  ;  mad 
aU  that  has  heen  said  against  the  studj  of  it,  only  applies  to 
wrong  methods  of  teaching  it.  There  are  many  reaaooB  why  & 
kaj  to  the  hunan  mind«  as  it  is  exhibited  under  iofluences  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  oar  native  coutttrj,  is  more  desirable  than 
almost  any  possession.  If  our  lore  of  iatufe  implies  that  na- 
tnre  was  intended  to  influenoe  us,  our  social  principle  impyes 
that  our  fellow  creatures  are  also  intended  to  infiuence  us  atill 
more  nearly.  '  One  bmui  dies,  and  aaother  man  enters  into  the 
fipuits  of  his  labeers^'  hot  how  is  this  in  the  intellectual  world 
except  by  language  t  Aad  if  the  '  languages'  are  to  be  learn* 
ed  at  all|  the  yoothfol  seasoiiy  when  assistance  is  provided,  in 
the  best ;  for  no  stody  admits  so  much  assistance  as  this. 

In  order  to  do  justice  to  this  sufajeot  a  great  deal  of  detail 
irould  be  necessary.  But  these  hints,  perhaps,  will  be  suflicieM 
to  idiow  that  in  choosing  between  these  two  classes  of  study, 
conventence,  the  probable  Aiture  cireunstances  of  the  iodindu- 
al^  mud  the  particular  state  of  society,  may  be  consulted  ;  while, 
in  many  cases,  both  fields  of  intellectual  exertion  may  be  trarera- 
ed  sioaiUaneously.  But  it  is  the  great  office  of  education,  not 
to  be  forgotten  by  teacher  0r  pupil,  to  keep  true  to  the  method 
of  cultivation,  theirue  principle  of  the  growth  of  nnnd,  tndind- 
wd^amriion  on  eonscions  responsibility. 

These  observations  upon  the  theory  of  educatioa  were  sug- 
gested by  some  remarks  made  in  common  conrersation  upon 
the  fow  detached  articles  in  the  Journal,  bearing  the  signature 
£.  N.  Q.  The  objection  that  touched  the  writer  most  nearly 
was»  that  religion  seemed  to  be  left  out  of  the  question.  It  will 
be  seen  now,  that  re^gion — a  moral  exercise — ^is  the  life  of  the 
whole  ;  and  when  it  is  felt  what  teachers  can  do  for  their  pn* 
pils,  and  whiU  theif  camat  do,  it  will  perhaps  appear  less  romaa* 
tic  than  it  has  appeared  4o  some,  that  school  education  m  the 
caae  of  girls  might  end  a(^a  comparatively  early  period  ;  and 
lesd  unreasonable  that  the  earliest  instructions  are  by  (Sir  ths 
most  important,  and  require  the  most  talent  in  the  teaeher. 

E.  N.  Q. 
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▲MfiRICAJf  LTCKUM. 

[The  foUowing  ^icle  embrocea  thq  substaaco  of  aever^  . 
sMemeats  submitteil  to  tb^  ,n(iefiltiiig  f  epeotly  JiM  in  Poatpi^y 
for  ^  purpose  of  iakiog  m49  icpoiuiAeration  ibo  sub^Qt  of  tUe 

Amo;4q  tJbQ  refwU9  which  may  he  ^i^icipated  firom  in  oofi^ 
pletp  oi^fi^jf^Q^  of  f]^  America  JLycey^  ar^  the  fpilow- 

ing  : 

Pir«^-n-The  et^ourafe^eot  pf  ti^anl  icfiooh,  and  iai4  in  their 
catab^shn^ent  in  towns  and  villages  throughout  the  poi^pf^ry. 
Tk^  can  b^  do^e  by  furnishing  ^  complete  ay^tfeniy  and  cooatai^ t 
fiuppl/  of  b9ok9  ap4  appajratus  as  they  are  needed,  in  th^e  va- 
rioAis  stages  of  the  progress  of  theao  schoo^s^  and  fur^aishing  tbye 
p^st  natural}  cpoiple/Le^  and  practical  ^jfateoi  ai¥l  ar^rangi^jnei^t, 
in  their  lesaons  and  exerci^i^s— rthe  beftt  fitted  to  develope  the 
faculties,  expand  tlie  mind,  interest  the  feeliogs»  cultivate  a  tjoste 
fpf  iptj^illectu^  and  i^oral  enjoyipents.  and  to  qualify  the  pupils 
(or  t)ie  various  .^vppatipof  to  wbjch  ^bey  may  b^  called. 

2dly.  The  imprpyemex^  of  common  4^t'ifit  9choQls,  This  n^ 
b^  ejected,  by  aiding  the  ifitroduction  of  a  mniforxp  and  im- 
prove/d  ^ysl.e^  of  hQo]^  and  i^atrpctiop,  and  causii^g  the  order 
and  arrangement  of  studies  ^d  e;^erci^s  to  be  so  defined  tb^t 
the  books^  studies,  find  plan  ,pf  operations  i^o  schools  need  nqt 
be  changed,  with  every  change  of  teachers,  but  that  all  teachers 
may  be  aided  by  Jiavipg  ^heir  career  of  procedure  so  far  laid 
out,  th^at  schools  ,paay  advance  in  a  regular  |ii>,d  c,ons.tant  pro- 
gress, T^hpever  is  at  theif  he.ad^  and  hQ^veyer  frequent  the 
change. 

District  schools,  besides  receiving  greater  regularity  and  ef- 
ficiency in  their  ordinary  exercises  may  be  greatly  aided  by 
opportunities  furnished  by  Lyceums  for  the  improvement  of 
teachers,  by  the  use  of  their  books  and  apparatus,  for  a  wpekly 
^course  of  mutual  exercises,  at  which  or  at  others,  their  elde«^t 
pupils  may  be  admitted,  and  induced  to  engage  in  them. 

3diy.  The  improvement  of  academies.  Wherever  Lyceums 
have  been  established  in  connexion  with  academies,  a  recipro- 
cal and  harmonious  action  has  uniformly  arisen  between  th.cm^ 
greatly  for  the  benefit  of  both.  Lyceums  hare  furnished  va- 
rious exercises  and  sources  of  instruction  to  the  members  of 
academies,  which  they  could  not  otherwise  enjoy,  and  the  teach- 
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era  of  aeftdeiBies,  irttb  tbeir  popifs^  hftve  giv«»  itimgtlt  mod  m- 
terett  to  the  exercises  of  Lyctximff. 

4^h\y.  The  establishineot  or  putroaage  of  pnctical  Mamariam^ 
aad  ID  particular  of  a  central  Lyceum  or  lAfcetiM  schaoly^  for  Im 
aided  by  the  colleetioti  of  speciroenis,  6oolU)  apparatas,  modeis, 
ifliplenMiil8,lte.  reeeired  f^roai  the  rarioaa  bntDehes ;  the  •ecar- 
molatiofi  of  useful  works  of  every  description,  hot  partieidaiif 
those  relating  to  science,  and,  amoog  these,  the  Tanoaa  fonagw 
and  domestic  periodical  pablications.     Lecturers  and  tvmchnn, 
for  successire  portions  of  the  year,  would  be  required  ;  and  ol 
due  season  buildings,  and  other  requisite  accommodatiofla  for 
instructers  and  pupils.     A  great  school  of  practical 
would  thus  be  opened,  and  a  judicious  exertion  of  local 
eace  would  establish  such  an  institution  at  Httle  pecaaiarf  ex- 
pense,    With  Buch  a  central  estabHshroent  might  be  comieeCed 
worktops,  fbr  the  construction  of  appanAus  aad  nnodela,  to  be 
transmitted  to  the  branch  institutions,  and  to  contribute,  by  the 
sums  received  in  payment  for  them,  to  the  eolargenieiit  and 
prosperity  of  the  school. 

No  fact  is  more  certain  than  that  improvements  in  edoeattoa 
have  not  kept  pace  with  improvements  in  the  arts.     The  waols 
of  farmers  and  mechanics  sokI  other  practical  men  are  rerj  far 
from  being  supplied.     The  agriculture  of  New  England  in  its 
present  state  admits  and  requires  vastly  more  science  than  it 
receives  or  can  procure.     The  sciences  of  geology  and  cbeams- 
try,  especially,  might,  with  great  ease,  be  brought  to  bear  di- 
rectly and  powerfully  upon  the  interests  of  farmers  ;  and  white 
these  would  enlighten  their  minds  and  elevate  their  charactOfv, 
they  would  give  greater  success  and  certainty  to  their  truly  use* 
ful  pursuits.     The  numerous  and  important  mannfactnriDg  op- 
erations now  going  on  in  our  country,  involve  a  vast  quantity  of 
science;  both  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.     And  it  is 
certain  that  no  mechanic,  in  the  present  state  of  the  arts,  eaa 
be  highly  accomplished  in  his  profession,  without  some  knowl- 
edge of  the  principles  on  which  the  success  of  his  operation* 
depends.     The  business  of  civil  engineering  though  a  modem 
profession  in  this  country,  is  already  an  extensive  and  impop> 
tant,  and  to  those  well  skilled  in  it,  a  lucrative  one.     But  to  be 
a  skilful  engineer,  some  knowledge  of  the  whole  circle  of  sci- 
ence is  nearly  indispensable.     Where  can  farmers,  mechanics, 

*  It  gives  us  much  pleasure  to  observe  that  ^is  excelkat  object  is  already 
In  good  progress»-f"£o. 
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and  oitrit  eagttf^emorefort  %o  procure  the  MiMce  (key  Aeed,  andE 
especially  the  application  of  that  scienee  to  their  aeTeral  pur- 
suite  ?     If  our  country  provides  any  opportnnitiee  for  them^ 
tbese  fall  ?ery  far  short  of  their  wania  both  in  number  and  kind^ 
rFo  supply  all  the  wants  of  practical  men  in  the  present  stale  of 
the  arts,  as  much  science  (though  perhaps  difierent  in  bind,  and 
certaittly  different,  and  infinitely  more  nunnte  and  thoreugb  im 
its  application,)  as  is  taught  in  any  college  or  university  in  oo^ 
country,  would  be  required.    And  it  may  be  a  question  whether 
seminaries  more  resembling  the  academy  at  West  Point,  than  a 
college,  differing,  however,  from  that  in  some  of  the  sciences 
taught,  hut  more  in  the  application  of  those  sciences,  and  es- 
pecially in  substituting  agricultural  and  mechanical  operations 
for  military  exercises,  would  not  come  near  to  what  is  required 
by  the  arts,  in  their  present  elevated  and  scientific  oharaeter* 
Between  such  an  institution  and  the  town  Lyceums  in  the  vicin- 
ity, there  would  be  a  reciprocal  and  powerfiii  action.    Lyceums 
need  teachers  :  the  seminary  would  supply  them.     They  need 
apparatus  :  it  will  be  made  at  the  seminary. 
^Public  expectation  has,  for  some  years,  been  directed  with 
unusual  interest  to  the  means  of  raising  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing to  a  higher  point  of  character  and  efficiency  than  hereto- 
fore ;  and  our  free  schools  have  been  made  a  particular  subject 
of  legislative  enactment.     Nothing  however,  has  as  yet  been 
efiRscted,  which  could  be  said  &irly  to  have  realized  the  views 
of  the  firiends  of  popular  education,  or  the  wishes  of  the  oom- 
munity  at  large.      The  object  in  view  is,  in  fact,  a  difiieult  one 
to  accomplish.     Without  a  vast  expenditure  of  the  public  mon- 
ey, to  enable  teachers  in  general  to  defray  the  expenses  incident 
to  a  thorough  professional  education,  very  little  can  be  done  to- 
wards any  extensive  result.  For  no  teacher  of  a  common  school 
is  in  the  receipt  of  a  salary  sufficient  to  maintain  him  throughout 
the  year, — much  less  to  admit  of  his  appropriating  a  part  of  his 
income  to  the  acquisition  of  personal  and  professional  advan*. 
tages. 

The  general  and  effectual  improvement  of  schools  must,  in 
every  vicinity,  be  expected  to  grow  up  on  the  spot,,  and  not  to 
be  implanted  from  abroad.  It  must  be  made  to  spring  up  in  the 
minds  of  parents,  committees,  and  teachers,  simultaneously.  It 
cannot  be  carried  forward  by  a  divided  infiuence.  Able  and 
vigilant  school  committees  can  accomplish  but  little,  if  opposed 
by  ill  informed  parents  and  ignorant  instructers.  Intelligent 
and  faithful  parents  must  fail  of  their  wishes,  unless  aided  by 
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•otP#tt  4|o«lifia4,  miil  tStwmjm  be  ^vBahimd 
i£  Ikmrnti^i  or  neglected  by  parents  and  ictiia 


JBiiaiitipa  iwr  wmkmt  iwipiowciinii/  aeenfl  4be  only 
wbkh  €9M  €onbmm  and  eoDfeolrtle  aM  the  reqiiinitp  ia- 
ierMli  «idi  inflatawaii  bf  whiob  Ikw  grMt  ^bfept  « to  Jb#  pio- 
nota^.    Tkm  hymiam^  la  «  w^end,  by  iU  peovil w  o^nsCibPitioa, 
flffnrs  ftka  mwm  aiul  oppoftamlies  for  a  gooeral  AdiraneiKDeat 
0f  Ite  ffimnupity,  ia  aii^iiel^  eooneciM  with  ioiUiictioo.     ]>t 
a  braoefa  of  tbis  iMliiatiMk  bt^  pot  into  oparation  in  a  g^wem  vi- 
mmtff  aod  «  moatal  omkameat  fipHowa,  %bicb  may  be  toraed 
witb  gvaat  eff»ot  e*  tbt  avbjeei  of  educalioa.    People  aaoer  to 
aofMre  knofrfodf^  ;  Iboy  loara  aomelhijig  more  thwm  «ver  of 
ks  aalttaa ;  tbajr  perceif e  bow  it  ougbt  t^  be  acquired,  aod  bov 
iioiay  bo  boat  ooaunuaiaatod  \  tbay  beicome  pofeeased  of  a  c<mi- 
aidferablo  aocoaMoa  of  ioleUh^eiioe  ;  they  foroi  ideas  of  iHiat  i* 
rafiired  io  a  paelbl  eoarae  of  popular  edacation  ;  tbey  ob&anre 
tbe  obvious  defects  of  iestruoMoo,  aa  osuaHy  coodaeted  9  aad 
lliey  are  prepared  to  propoaa  and  seoond  active  efibrts  lor  im- 
praveraent.     < 

Sttob  bee  been  tbe  case  generally,  where  the  Lyceum  is  ea- 
taUiabed.     New  and  bigher  rlewa  /pf  education  have  been  ac- 
qaared,  and  tbe  re^itite  measures  taken  for  carrying  these 
views  into  efieot^      Scfveral  branches  of  useful  science  have 
beea  found  likely  to  fom  a  vaHiable  additioo  V>  the  common 
coorsB  of  invtraclion  at  schools  ;  and  naeans  have  been  provj,- 
dad  for   proaectaing  tbese,  at  the  nieetings  of  the  I^yceMoa. 
Teaebera  asaally  become  active  members  of  such  asaocjationsy 
aad  thus  enlarge  their  own  stock  of  knowledge  ;  while  ihey  are 
introdueed  to  new  and  more  practical  ip^odes  of  impartiaig  what 
tbey  have  acquired.     The  elder  classes  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
are  also  deeply  interested  in  the  Lyceum  :  tbey  sometimes  are 
permitted  to  assist  in  perforaung  easy  experiments,  and  exhibit- 
iog  simple  apparatus,  in  illustration  of  various  subjects :  tbey 
obtain  access  to  collections  of  plants  and  minerals,  and  peihaps 
to  a  pretty  good  selection  of  books,  furnished  by  the  members 
ef  tbe  Lyceum.      Employment  is  thus   furnished   for  leisure 
bonra ;  a  taate  fpr  uaeful  reading  is  cultivated,  and  an  impulse 
given  to  personal  improvement,  which  it  lacked  before ;  bof 
which  now  renders  a  virtuoas  ambition  for  Jknowledge  one  of 
the  iogvadienta  of  character,  among  the  %o^ve  as  weU  «b  tbe 
flodealniy  daaaes  of  society. 
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Eobrged  ideas  of  eduqatieai  it  Imia  hMA  Untad,  are  aoqnirod 
from  the  operaUon  of  %.  I^yceuqi.  Thif  ia  eirident  in  the  inaoe**  . 
diate  turn  which  the  attention  ireceiTes  towarda  practical  and 
useful  ofajecta.  The  hiat^iry  af  tearna,  their  topography,  their 
geology,  mmeraiog/;  and  botany,  hocome  aubjeota  of  inveatigaf- 
tion  and  discussion.  The  elements  of  chemistry,  the  meohanic 
powers,  the  asefui  arts,  and  numerous  kindrad  topica,  are  tntso- 
duced, — all  highly  adapted  to  render  the  meetinga  of  the  l^'^ 
cei^n,  one  of  4ie  best  schools  ^  infi^rmatioa,  whisb  ^uld  ha 
afforded  by  the  amplest  endowments. 

5thly  •  The  encouragement  of  tibrmne$*  No  oae  can  fail  to  re«> 
gret  that  institutions  so  benevolent,  and  so  general  in  their  oh^ 
ject,  as  public  libraries,  should  not  answer  the  highest  ezpeetan 
tions  of  their  founders  and  friends.  Put  although  these  insti«« 
iutions  have,  it  is  believed,  been  highly  and  extensive^  uaefiit 
wherever  they  have  been  established,  it  must  still  4)e  aoknowln 
edgedy  that  they  have  not,  ia  many  cases,  produced  those  great 
-and  lasting  results,  which  their  naJlure  and  design  have  led  their 
friends  to  anticipate*  It  is  believed,  that  at  least  nine  tentha  af 
the  public  librariea,  which  have  been  established  in  New  Bag«« 
land,  since  its  first  settlement,  have  been  sold  at  publio  auction, 
distributed  among  their  proprietors,  or  fallen  into  negieet  aud 
disuse.  Nor  have  those  truly  benevolent  and  patriotic  instatot 
tions,  mechanics'  and  apprentices'  libraries,  excited  that  eate»« 
aive  and  lasting  thirst  for  reading  and  information,  which  might 
naturally  be  hoped.  These  facta  force  us  to  the  ooncluskm, 
that  some  more  direct  and  immediate  stimulus  is  needed,  to  in** 
duce  youiig  people  generally  te  read^  than  to  have  books  placed 
within  their  reach^ 

They  need  to  be  ^led  together,  and  subjects  of  knowledge 
presented  directly  to  their  view,  to  their  inquiry,  and  considerat 
tion.  Sympathy,  that  powerful  mover  to  the  noblest  and  bes^ 
as  well  as  the  lowest  and  worst  of  human  pMsiona,  and  human 
efforts,  ought,  and  needs,  in  this  case,  to  be  brought  to  bear  uj^ 
on  the  interests  of  those,  who  constitute  the  strength  and  the 
hope  of  our  country  :  upon  the  interests  of  the  larmer,  the  mo> 
chanic,  the  youth,  the  child.  And  wherever  these  measurea 
have  been  resorted  to,  to  excise  and  cultivate  inquiry,  and  a  tasiA 
for  reading  and  knowledge^  they  hai^  pioduced  aU  the  effects 
.  that  could  be  anticipated  or  deaired.  Under  asuch  circumstan- 
ces, a  complaiat,  or  a  regret,  haa  not  been  kaown  to  exist,  that 
booJfcs  wer^  not.  read  ;  but  the  complaints  hi^e  been  irequent, 
that  the  wants  ooidd  not  be  supplied-    And  if  weekly  or  stated 
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noeetingf  could  be  established,  a  regular  course  of  exercises  m- 
stHuted,  in  which  all  if  possible,  should  take  apart,  an  opportu- 
nitj  and  inducement  for  the  reception,  exchange,  and  reading 
of  books,  presented, — a  doubt  can  hardly  be  entertiiined.  Chat  a 
taste  for  reading  and  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  would  be  general, 
strong,  and  lasting. 

6thly.    Geological  and  agricuUural  Burveys,     The   immense 
wealth  and  power  of  England,  she  has  taken,  in  no  smaH  de- 
gree, from  her  soil,  and  her  mines.     Every  mountain,   eFery 
ledge,  and  every  inch,  it  may  be  said,  of  ground,  have  been  sob- 
jacted  to  a  rigid  examination,  and  these  researches  hare  been 
rewarded,  by  vast  and  rich  treasures,  which  were  buried  deep 
in  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  treasures  *  still  more   aboadant 
and  vastly  more  rich,  have  been  found  within  thCdepth  ef  tbe 
ploughshare.     Both  the  wealth   and  the  science  of  our  own 
country,  have  already,  by  a  mere  desire  for  knowledge,  and  by 
private  enterprise,  been  greatly  increased,  by  bringing  to  view 
the  hidden  treasures  of  the  earth,  and  by  tbe  touch  of  the  true 
philosopher's  stone,  (by  industry,)  they  have  been  changed  iate 
gold.     And  whether  we  regard  the  subject  of  examination  imtb 
our  resources  in  the  mineral  kingdom,  in  relation  to  the  iateresis 
of  the  farmer,    the  manufacturer,   or  the  civil  engineer,  ^nb 
enlightened  mind  can  doubt  its  importance  or  Its  practietf 
utility  ;  and  science  urgently  solicits  its  aid,  to  inctease  her 
treasures.     If  time  would  permit,  it  would  be  easy  to  ctevinee 
any  candid  mind,  that  researches  into  the  wealth,  the  poirar, 
and  the  science  to  be  derived  from  the  mineral  kingdom, eKn  be 
efiected  more  minutely,  more  thoroughly,  and  more  paitieolsriy 
through  the  agency  of  Lyceums,  than  by  any  other  means. 

Tthly.  Thwn  hittorieB,     The  present  is  a  mosl  interesting  pe- 
riod of  our  history,  most  of  those  who  fought  for  our  iadef^em 
dence,  and  purchased  it  with  the  price  of  their  blood,  have  4eft 
this  dear  bought  inheritance  in  the  possession  of  tiiair  ebiMfMi, 
and  have  gone  to  take  possession  of  another  and  riofaer  inherit^ 
hnce.     A  few,  however,  survive  ;  and  perhaps  it  wonM  be  dtf^ 
iicult  to  say  to  which  it  would  afford  the  purMt  and  mast  iat case 
delight,  to  themselves  in  relating  the  tide  of  their  wrongs,  their 
battles,  and  their  successes,  or  to  their  grand  childrsa,  aad 
great  grand  -ehiklren,  in  hearing  and  reoonling  them.    Bat  ae 
one  can  doubt  that's  A»w  meetings  of  town  LyceuoM,  heM  hi  ' 
Ihe  purpose  of  obtaining  froiki  those  who  will  soon  be  naableta 
communicate  them,  geegraphical  and  histoncaiskalckes,wsiili 
collect  facts  interesting  to  hear,  and  important  to  be  preserved. 
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The  establishment  of  a  Lyceum  in  Boston,  we  are  happy  to 
see,  is  now  attracting  public  attention,  in  that  city.     This  sub- 
ject becomes  highly  important  when  viewed  in  connexion  with 
the  actual  conditiop  and  the  urgent  wants  of  the  branches  of  the 
Lyceum,  already  established      Books  and  apparatus  ar^  the 
things  •  most  needed  by  these  associations.      A  series  of  plain, 
cheap,  elementary  iractSf  which  might  very  easily  be  prepared 
under  the  sanction  of  an  association  established  in  the  metropo- 
lis, would  doubtless  be  gladly  received  by  the  various  branches 
of  the  Lyceum.     The  tracts  proposed  could  be  got  up  by  a 
committee,  and  published  without  expense  to  the  association  ; 
as  their  popular , character  would  give  them  extensive  currency, 
and  make  them  a  desirable  object  to  enterprising  publishers.    A 
course  of  familiar  treatises  on  subjecl 
tural  and  mechanical  employments,  as 
and  useful  knowledge,  is  much  wanted 
tricts.     The  excellent  tracts  of  the  £ 
fusion  of  useful  knowledge,  are  not 
and  practical  for  the  industrious  clasi 

something  more  elementary,  and  at  the  same  time  more  select, 
something  more  attractive  to  the  majority  of  readers,  something 
that  does  not  require  quite  so  much  study  or  research.  Tracts 
prepared  for  the  Lyceum  would  require  to  be  furnished  with  a 
lifll  of  appropriate  experiments,  and  some  directions  for  per- 
forming tben»,  together  with  hints  for  the  construction  of  simple 
afiparatosi  suck  as  could  be  executed  without  the  use  of  costly 
iastrumeiita  or  foreign  materiab.  An  occasional  lithographic 
^lioeatioo  would  also  be  a  useful  appendage  to  the  tracts  which 
might  be  published. 

To  give  efficacy  to  the  measure  now  proposed,  it  would  be 
ii0oeasary,  perhaps,  to  appoint  an  t^etd  whose  duty  it  should  be 
to  correspond  with  or  to  visit  the  branch  institutions  already  so 
numeroua,  aad  to  supply  them  with  the  tracts  mentioned,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  aid  in  getting  up  new  branches,  where  oppor- 
Unitj^  otfarod.  Ao  associatiott  formed  in  the  city  of  Boston 
ivottkd  extend  a  very  efficient  aid  and  support  to  such  an  indi- 
Tidaal ;  while  by  the  sale  of  tracts,  and  perhaps  the  occasional 
delivery  of  acouree  of  suitable  lectures^  an  adequate  remuner»- 
lien  Bught  be  found  for  his  services,  without  expense  to  the  aa- 
aocialioD,  or  evoo  the  necessity  of-interference,  in  aoj  shape. 
The  advaueemeat  of  the  interests  of  science  or  of  edueatioo, 
in  m  free  eoBmusity,  ought  to  be  voluatary  aad  self  supported. 

VOL.  III. — ^WO.  XI.  91 
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[The  IbUowing  arliele  is  ooeoftbe  msay  good reauito  >lrsa% 
MDCfiiiBg  from  the  MUblialuneBt  ^  tbe  Lyoeom.  This  iastita- 
licMi  seeoM  to  us  the  most  effeottial  and  eitonsive  jneaiM  jel  4»- 
visod  for  the  impfO¥«aMiii  ^f  pofwlar  edacalioQ  tm  oooduotad.  in 
jbUict  sohools.  But  the  tenor  of  the  article  which  precmim 
tkts^  rendere  explanatioii  or  diacuaaioii  on  this  head  annrrna 
•af7. 

We  proceed,  tberefiMre,  to  the  Address  itself,  and  wouU  laf 
k,  heibfeour  readers  with  merelj  the  information  that  k  was  de- 
livered at  CharUon,  on  the  7th  of  May  last,  before  a  delegaftios 
fveaa  the  various  branches  of  the  Lyeeum  in  the  county  of  Wer- 
•osster,  Massachusetts* 

The  a«4hor,  (Mr«  Ira  Barton,)  selected,  it  wiU  be  observed, 
a  subject  «f  feoeral  interest  and  of  great  iBoment  to  the  whole 
coMUBUnity ;  and  that  he  has  treated  it  in  an  able  and  pracl«fi«l 
BMuoer,  our  readers,  we  have  no  doubt,  wiii  be  satisfied  oe  a 
perusal  ef  his  dtscotttse.] 

'Mr.  Presidcht  urn  Gbiitulmbh^-— 

Having  been  designated  as  the  organ  for  espressing  yeor.aea- 
tinfteots  ett  this  occasion,  I  have  been  andiitioiis  io  dtiiact  year 
attention  to  a  sul^ect)  which  should  cowmsad  itaslf,  nfdmt  to 
your  understanding,  than  to  your  fancy  ;  which  sbeaJd  raUier 
afford  matter  for  aseful  reflection,  than  give  8co|ie  for  originai- 
JCy  of  remark.  I  have  therefore  fiarod  upon*  the  baobnefeil, 
though  certainly  not  uninteresting,  subject  of  pepi^ar  edaea- 
tion.  I  may  incur  the  charge  of  presumption  b^  sdcmpling  to 
canvass  a  subject,  which  has  already  accupied  Uie  ablest  pe«B 
and  clearest  minds  of  the  age.  But,  it  sbeuM  be  remenriwrad, 
that  although  the  subject  of  educatien  in  geaemly  has  been  Ana 
ably  examined)  yet  considered  in  reference  Io  the  peculias  eo>- 
easastanees,  wants,  and  proepeets  of  our  own  immadiate^esah 
monity,  it  has  bera  comparatively  little  attended  la.  With  a 
few  hoaeurable  eseaptioas,  too,  our  aathora  on  edaeatieo  Juire 
not  eo«M  down  suficieatly  to  the  ordinary  basmess  and  9Ain 
ef  Itle.  Ahhoogh  peibapa  not  conacieas  of  it  Uiemselvtts, 
theyh  ate  been  too  modi  addicted  le  theoretieal  ccJwmssef 
bmnaa  perfectibility.  Tbej  hav*  aBWsed  thaonabea  in  the 
1^  rsgiem  of  speculatAstt,  while  the  miseraWe  mnilitudabskwr 
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IImid,  have  pkKlded  od,  demoBslrating  at  every  atepy  the  ulter 
fiitilky  of  the  theoriesy  oflheaeblisd  leaders  of  the  blind. 

It  is  true,  in  reference  to  our  own  Commonwealth,  thai  aone-* 
llHBg  has  of  kKe  beett  done  bjr  way  of  4leteetiiig  and  reaMdjing 
Am  defeets  whioh  eaist  m  oar  present  syiitem  of  popular  edaen- 
tfen.  Bot  having  oonoeded  th<is  much^  I  nay  with  the  utmoat 
aafbty,  aver,  that,  notwitfaataading  the  impress  of  unprovemeut, 
thai  has  been  given  to  alnaoel  every  thing  arouttd  us,  aelwith* 
standing  ^le  advantages  which  wealth  and  conaaerce  aad  espe- 
rienee  have  afforded  us,  our  common  and  grammar  schools, 
those  simple  and  efficient  oMana  of  popular  instroctioD^  tmvenled 
by  eur  pious  ancestors,  remain  precisely  what  they  were  and  as 
they  were  almost  two  hundred  years  ago*  I  speak  advisediy  esi 
this  point.  My  cowvielions  are  derived  from  soafte  experienee  in 
tiie  tuition  and  oversight  of  these  schoolB,  as  well  as  firewa 
ean^ol  reftrence  to  the  history  of  the  progress  of  ooMmon  edu- 
eatiea  in  this  Comaooaweakh,  aiaoe  its  first  setHemeot  Aad-  it 
has  frequently  filled  me  with  surprise,  to  reflect^  Uiai  Ihe  early 
and  intrepid  tenants  of  New  England,  nelwithstianding  tkmj 
were  oppreaaed  by  all  the  calamities  ineideol  to  a  savage  war- 
fiMre  and  a  poverty  of  substance,  were  yet  able  to  bestow  on 
tftiese  seminaries  of  popular  edaealioa,  a  degree  of  patronage, 
ahnost  e^pMl  to  that  which  they  now  enjoy,  amidsl  «11  the  arts 
of  peaee,  and  all  the  luxuries  of  wealth.  It  is  a  faaiihar  faet, 
thai  the  establishment  and  support  of  tinse  semmartea,  .wmre 
aaneogst  the  first  public  acts  of  the  eoloni«to«  As  early  aa  the 
year  1647,  (and  perimps  earlier,  as  aaany  of  the  colonial  stat- 
ytea  are  without  date,)  we  find  the  foUowing  intereating  prom- 
ionat— ^  To  the  end  that  learning,  nay  not  be  buried  in  the  graves 
of  onr  forefathers,  in  Church  uid  Commonwealth,  the  Lord  aa* 
ststiog  our  endeavours :  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Conrt 
and  Mthority  thereof;  that  every  township  within  this  jurisdic- 
tion, after  the  Lord  have  inoreased  them  to  the  number  ef  6Aj 
householders,  shall  then  forthwith  appoint  one  within  their  tonaui 
to  teaeh  all  such  children  as  shall  resort  to  hin,  to  write  and 
readv  whose  wagea  shall  be  paid  either  by  the  parents  or  aiMi- 
tars  #f  suoh  children,  or  by  the  inhabitants  in  general,  by  way 
effluppiy,  aa  the  major  part  of  those  that  order -the  pnidentinls 
of  the  town  shall  appoint ;  provided  that  those  who  send  their 
children  be  not  oppressed  by  paying  muck  nooie  than  they  can 
have  them  taught  for  in  other  towns.' 

^Snixr.  9.  And  it  is  further  oidered,  that  whea^  aay  tepra 
ahall  increase  to  the  number  of  one  hundred  families  or  house- 
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lislim,  thef  «baH  «et  op  ygiMiBWii-fl<taiKi1,»he  i 

being  able  to  insimct  youth  so  Air  estbey  nicy  be  itted  for  iiv 

UAiipersity.' 

Tbeee  ebvple  bol  vflMent  pnmnoiM  of  \mw  forthe  soppovt  tf 
pffuntfy^  pobtic  sebOoli,'  «re  inlereetuig,  not  only  m  tb^Jeoi 
tlM  fouiid«tioD  of  the  imoiioc^iel  character  of  New  £i^aB^ 
b»t  as  they  fnnMied  the  first  example,  since  the  4ayB  of  i 
Gbreeiaa  repubKoe,  of  inetiluUoos  for  the  instraction  of 
eslablisbed  by  lair,  and  sapported  by  the  pabKc.  it  wmm  mm- 
fioient  for  one  geaeration  to  have  origniated  that  systcos  of 
pepi^nr  ioatructioa.  To  us  it  remains,  to  give  to  it,  its  propo- 
finish,  and  to  Mfopt  it  in  iu  pracdcai  operations,  to  the  wnoln 
and  ei^enmstaooes  of  the  present  age. 

ki  aeeomplfshkig  this  object,  it  may  be  oseftil  to  avnU  cmr- 
nekes  of  att  (he  aida  of  an  eiriigbteaed  philosophy  of  &e  faomnn 
mM.     Bat  il  will  be  absolMely  necessary  te  enter  the  fieWef 
practice  and  experhneirt.     In  matters  of  citil  polity,  whether  in 
abnt  department  which  relatee  to  the  education  or  tim  civil  gov- 
nfnment  of  a  people,  conrect  and  practical  views  have  seldom 
enginnted  in  the  schools  of  philosophy^    They  hnve  mere  £w- 
gently  resulted  from  oaperiment ;  or  from  that  strong  and  dear 
peiteplion  of  the  fitness  of  certain  nmans  te  prodnce  n  given 
eod,  which  is  peoulinr  to  praetical  men.    Coald  the  worid  be 
pbilosephined  into  the  adoption  of  the  best  systeroa  of  civil  poli- 
ty, th^  woald  have  «U  been  free  and  enlightened  oenlniies  age. 
Bat  mere  philosophy,  is  too  rnnch  like  fakh  withoot  wowkm; 
dead,  inoperative,  aseless.      And,  notwithstanding  the  many 
fine  tinago  that  are  said  and  written  upon  the  subject  of  edaca- 
iion,  if  there  are  are  found  none  who  are  williag  to  give  a  body 
to  theory,  by  reducing  it  to  some  practical  p^irpoae,  we  shall  aA 
ler  aH  be  Kkdy  to  go  on  for  two  hundred  years  to  come^  veiy 
rnnch  as  we  have  done  for  two  hundred  years  past.    But  the 
leodency  of  tim  spirit  of  the  present  age  is  mantfostly  to  tsit 
theory  by  practice  ;  truth  by  argument.     This  spirit  Iwaeateai- 
ed  to  the  department  of  popular  education.     A  vduidile  jonrasl, 
pnbiished  in  this  Commonwealth,  the  American  JoiBiial  of  Bdii- 
cation,  has  done  much  to  excite  and  direct  it.  >  And  it  is  a  sis« 
galar  and  intenesting  circumstance,  that  amongat  the  msaas 
Toeommended  by  the  editor  of  that  journal,  for  ofibctiag  a 
reform  to  our  ^stem  of  popular  instraction,  he  has  reeeoUy 
urged  with  great  force,  the  utility  of  instituting  a  board  of  edo- 
cation  similar  in  its  organization  and  design  to  that  of  oar  owa. 
It  is  excoediogly  obvious,  that  such  a  board,  combining  ezped* 
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imo«  in  n«il0m4>f  pspwlar  ddknatloit,  witb  tn  •eearale  kacvi^ 
«edlge  of  dM  acttnd  aiUmtion  and  wsotoof  oor  poblie  acbooltf, 
and  an  immediate  interest  in  their  success,  wonld  possess  the 
bei*  Rieane  as  well  as  the  jrigbest  notiviea  for  elevaliog  the 
«taiidaid  of  ceaamon  edaeatton.    Indeed  it  te  the.  people  i^De, 
*eliiig  hy  the  kiterrmition  of  such  a  hoatdi  or  ia  aoiBe  skmiar 
manner,  who  have  the  power  of  making  oor  oemmon  poblie 
aobools  what  they  are  designed,   and  what  they  ooghA  to  he. 
Authera  may  write  about  them  ;  hut  their  writings  wili  he  d^ 
eipated  to  Mttle  better  purpose,  than  the  idle  songs  of  the  wyhUL 
Liegislatiires  may  make  laws  about  them ;  hut  their  laws  will 
vemain  a  mere  bknk  on  the  pages  of  our  statute  hook.     Talfie 
the  whole  series  of  our  statutes  upon  the  subject  of  edueatiofl, 
down  to  the  elo^mtni  one  of  1827,  and  what  do  they  ail  amount 
Ho  more  than  what  is  embraced  in  the  simple  cokmiai  provisioo 
I  have  already  eited^  that  each  town  oontainiog  %  certain  mmi- 
'ber  of  householders,  shall  support  at  the  puUio  expanse,  cooi- 
mtm  and  grammar  schools.     It  is  here  indeed,  that  the  whole 
-bostaess  of  legislation  upon  the  subject,  ends.    The  law  eon 
reacb  no  further.     From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  ofgantapa- 
ittsn  and  iateraal  policy  of  those  schools,  the  coume  of  inatrao- 
iieo  to  be  porsued  in  them,  and  for  the  most  part  the  aeleetieii 
trf*  idatnicters,  most  be  matters  of  mere  local  regulation,  .aad 
left  to  indiridoal  sagacity  quickened  by  individual  inteseet.  *  It 
•s  in  these  respects  that  our  common  schools  need  to  be  vefona- 
ed.     The  law  providing  for  their  support  is  well  enough,  aad  it 
/wave  fortunate  for  the  Connoonwealth,  if  legislative  visioiMnriea 
would  let  it  alone.     In  the  law  of  18&t7,  after,  setting  aboot  tlume 
.Jborths  ci  it  aside,  as  mere  legislative  verbiage,  I  apprehend 
there  is  hot  ooe  defect,  and  that  is  owing  to  a  departure  from  that 
part  of  the  statute  of  1647,  which  required  every  town  contaifl- 
ing  one  hundred  honseholdcrs  to  support  a  high  or  grimasar 
•diooK    The  late  statute,  £or  reasons  which  I  aat  altogether  oo- 
acqiMHBled  with,  does  not  impose  this  obligatioa  upon  any  towns 
except  such  as  oontain  five  hundred  householders  or.  faaMlies. 
Thus  releasing  a  large  majority  of  the  towns  in  the  Cobbboo- 
wealth  from  the  legal  obligation  of  supporting  any  schools  ex- 
cept primary  ones.     For  reasons  which  I  shall  stale  in  the 
ceorse  of  my  remarks,  I  apprehend  that  every  town,  that  is  wor- 
thy of  being  incorporated  as  such,  ought  to  be  obliged  by  law 
to  sopport  a  \ug^  school,  such  as  is  contemplated  by  the  late 
statute ;  that  is,  a  school  in  which  '  shall  be  taught  the  histesy 
of  the  United  States^  book-keeptag,  geometry,  enrv^ng,  and 
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UgikitL*  At  to  Latmaad  Grei6k  grsttBmrfolioolt,  in 
joang  men  may  be  fitted  for  our  oolkges,  tbe  legiatatiire 
wisely  dispeiised  with  Ibem,  except  in  the  krge  and  wetJAf 
tovriui  which  enbrmce  a  popiHatioA  of  more  than  four  fhonMWd. 
The  great  nomber  of  academies  now  exiatjilg  in  tbe  «oan»ott- 
wealth,  aeeoi  ahogefher  to  acipply  the  want  of  Uioae  adioels  wmi 
to  render  their  existenoe  meleiBs.  And  beaidea,  the  support  of 
diera  in  our  common  towns,  operated  too  much  as  a  tax  opoa 
the  poor  for  the  benefit  of  tbe  rich  ',  whereas  it  is  tiie  true  pofi- 
ey  of  oor  system  of  popular  education,  that  it  shall  operate  as  a 
tax  upon  the  rich  for  the  benefit  oi  the  poor. 

The  prioeipal  object  of  these  remarks,  is  to  show  that  tlie  lasr, 
proiridiag  for  popular  instructton  under  this  goTenunent,  Is,  aad 
idwaya  £m  been,  substantially  just  what  it  ought  to  be.     Asd, 
that  if  we  would  improte  our  system  of  common  eduoatioB,  we 
moat  stop  legislating  upon  it,  and  direct  our  efiorts  to  pened^ 
4iie  defects  which  at  present  exist  in  the  oiganizaliott  and  w- 
ieraal  polity  of  our  common  schools.     The  radteal  defect  in 
Aese  schools,  no  doubt  results  fi-om  a  want  of  oompeleaft  s»- 
atruetjBrs.    This  has,  for  a  long  time,  been  a  anbjeet  of  enmnien 
renmrfc.     Bot  it  somehow  or  other,  turns  out  in  the  afiifa-^ 
men,  that  fiudts  and  defects  tbit  meet  common  and  the  BMiat' 
talked  8A>ont,  are  generally  the  last  to  be  corrected.    At  any 
*Me,  this  has  prored  to  be  emphatically  true  in  reference  to  the 
heaetttng  evil  of  half*Gompetent  instracters  of  youth.     It  is  aHidt 
wnlbrtunatelf  the  case,  that  while  the  business  widlui  of  Rfo  are 
^Uckeaing  with  enterprise,  and  the  best  talents  of  our  jFoaog 
men  are  there  put  in  eager  "reqaisitjon,  the  refy  natne  of  a 
country  schoofanaster  has  become  a  bye-word,  end  associated, 
eifien  in  the  minds  of  Che  youth,^  with  the  idea  of  a  pretender  in 
4eammg.    It  can  be  of  no  use  to  attempt  to  oeaceal  tiiia  foot, 
it  is  quite  time,  that  the  evil  of  which  I  speak  were  understood 
in*  its  full  extent  and  magnitude,  aad  that  the  proper  means  we^e 
'apfdied  €or  correcting  it.     If  it  be  asked  what  Ukese  means  are, 
,1  answer,  that  Kke  most  of  the  means  for  oorreeiiag  evil  in  the 
world,  they  are  exceedingly  simple  and  may  be  embraced  in  a 
-single  word«-«p(i2f  your  instruetm^.    Pay  them  for  the  expense 
of  acquiring  an  education  appropriate  for  their  profoasiea.   Pay 
•them  for  the  great  labour  and  bigh  responsibility  of  instroetiig 
youth.     Do  this,  and  the  best  talents  of  the  conntry  will  be  at 
your  command,  and  will  be  exerted  in  the  raosi  adraatageeos 
wianiier,  in  the  education  of  your  children.    And  I  «an  promise 
*you  the  attainment  of  the  desired  end  by  no  dbe<9»sr  aaeans.    It 
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m  Mb  to  Biippoae,  Ihat  indtTiiiaftVi,  nstafloeiM^  by  pecoauuy 
SDotnrtti,  will  ever  enter  upon  tbe  ardvous  and  for  the  most  part 
OBfratefal  employmeBt  of  educating  youth.  The  principlea  of 
•or  nature,  our  social  relations,  and  the  very  tenure  of  an  earth*- 
If  existence,  all  require  that  in  our  secular  employments,  we 
have  a  proper  reference  to  pecuniary  motives,  to  our  own  sup* 
port  and  that  of  oar  families.  And  it  will  in  general  be  found 
to  be  true,  that  in  all  employments,  except  those  that  are  pure* 
ly  meohanioal,  tbe  quantum  of  mind  embarked,  will  be  in  pro* 
portioo  to  tbe  emolument  that  stimulates  its  exertions.  I  know 
it  may  be  said  that  men  in  their  conduct  and  pursuits  should  be 
actuated  by  higher  and  purer  motives  ;  motives  of  doing  good. 
All  this  is  true  enough.  But  in  making  our  calculations  upon 
tho^afiairs  of  men,  which  is  the  safer  course,  to  predicate  oar 
reasoning  upon,  what  man  is,  or  upon  what  he  ought  to  be  ?-»« 
The  troth  1  insist  on,  ia  a  plain  but  for  aught  1  know  aa  ofieilr 
sire  one.  But  yet  it  is  a  truth,  tested  by  common  observatio|^ 
and  it  is  surprising  that  its  force  has  not  been  more  felt  in  the 
great  and  important  business  of  employing  instructors  of  youtl^ 
Men  cheerfully  pay  for  every  thing  that  ministers  to  their-  ple%> 
sure  or* convenience  ;  why  not  pay  the  instructors  of  their  chiU 
dren  ?  Ay  they  may  be  obtaineid  at  a  cheaper  rate*  Their  em- 
pioyraent  must  be  made  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  And  as  to  their 
qualidcations,  why  the  existence  of  a  formidable  school  commit- 
tee,  with  the  parson  at  theiiL  head,  will  furnish  a  sure  and  sol^ 
ficient  guarantee.  Not  thinking,  that  without  the  matter  of 
emolument  in  view,  none  but  dances  will  ever  submit  then»- 
selves  to  this  fearful  ordeal  of  talent.  So  that  this  admirable 
eontrivaoce  will  only  insure  to  them  as  instructers  of  their  chil- 
dren, tbe  very  best  of«^duaces.  I  would  not  speak  iadiscrimi'> 
nately  of  the  instructors  of  our  common  schools.  1  have  aasd 
their  employment  is  regarded  as  a  mere  subsidiary  one.  Aa^i 
hence,  wo  occasionally  find  young  gentlemen  of  high  attain- 
ments, pursuing  it,  not  as  a  profesnon,  but  merely  for  a  seaeon  ; 
for  a  mere  payment  of  time,  which  they  can  fill  op  with  nothing 
eiee. 

There  in  another  mode  proposed  for  improving  the  raeo  ef 
instraders  of  oar  common  schools,  which  comes  recomnwndei 
by  high  aotbority  and  is  certainly  well  worth  attending  to.  I 
mean  tbe  estabttsbmeat  of  a  seminary  fi>r  giving  an  nppropriatn 
educatioa  to  those  instructors.  But  I  am  not  certain,  Mr.  PresH 
dent,  that  this  subject  has  been  fnliy  understood.  It  cooM  nwail 
little  to  ba?^  a  seminary  of  this  kind^  while  tbe  pablk  m 
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iMMimi  sud^  llnt4h«Mwli»  reeemdiubonafits,  wmU 
■wet  wkk  pobtie  pstnonige.    It  is  true  tiM  oMte  esiati 
gooh  a  aeraiftary  m  the  ooiiumiMty,  might  4a  nuch  te 
proper  publto  eealineat  upon  the  sv^eot  of  ioatrudion  of  jeoihb 
And  it  ia  in  this  respect^  I  apprehend,  more  than  in  eojr  otker 
that  sach  a  aeaunarjr  would  at  preaent  be  usefnL     Tiie  inateae- 
tiiM  which  yoaag  geaUemea  would  receive  at  such  a  aeaasoarf  ^ 
wmM  fit  them,  net  merdy  for  the  boamess  of  teaching,  but  foe 
naay  other  useful  and  lucrative  purauita— fi»r  chril  eaginaoriBg» 
the  counting  room,  or  land  surveying.     So  that  unkaa  Um  piilK 
lie  sentiaaent  were  somewhat  liberalized  on  the  matter  of 
meat  of  their  instmcters,  they  would  after  all  be  ei£< 
psone  to  turn  into  merchants,  land  surveyors,  civil 
&a.  and  in  the  matter  of  inatructers,  we  should  be  left  just  whece 
we  were.     Without  aoch  a  correction  of  the  public  sentuneotay 
y^t  could  not  rationaliy  eapect  any  other  result    Indeed,  ife. 
President,  had  you  a  son  educated  at  one  of  these  aeaunaraea 
and  ready  to  eater  upon  the  active  pursuits  of  life  dKndd  yea 
not  upbraid  him  as  neglecting  the  dictates  of  oeaunon  priMlesce, 
and  vieUling  every  principle  of  domestic  economy,  if,*  instead 
of  choosing  an  employment  that  was  permanent,  incrative,  and 
honourable,  be  shonkl  elect  that  of  an  instmcfcer  of  onr  com- 
mon schools,  when  the  emohimeot  bears  no  proportion  to  tlM 
labour^  nor  the  honour  to  the  responsibility  of  the  employnMa*. 
We  are  then  still  brought  back  to  the  same  difficulty;     The  pub- 
lic sentiment  mutt  be  corrected  on  the  subject  of  paying  the  io« 
slrueters  of  youth.     If  you  inquire  how  this  change  is  to  be  ef- 
feeted,  I  can  only  answer  that  it  is  to  be  effected  hy  the  ofdina* 
ry  means  of  enlightening  men.     By  the  influence  of  the  prsss ; 
by  the  infiuence  of  hberal  individuals ;  and  eBpecudly  by  the 
concentrated  influence  of  associations  of  gentlemen,  whoy  know- 
ing from  actual  observation,  the  defects  in  oar  i^em  of  popu- 
lar instruction,   wiU  best  understand  the  means  of  roBiedyiog 
those  defects. 

But  there  are  oUier  faults  in  our  system  of  popolur  instractioo, 
aside  from  that  which  I  have  been  consklering.  I  have  spoksn 
of  that  of  incompetent  instructers,  more  partioulariy  aa  I  ragard 
it  aa  the  foundation  of  all  the  rest.  Bat  even  with  the  best  of. 
instructors,  there  k  one  fault  in  the  present  orgaoisaliott  of  oar 
achools,  which  wouM  prevent  them  from  atUinii^ihat  elevated 
rank  whieh  they  ought,  in  a  community  like  oon,  to  hoU.  A 
i^Mwmi^afnvpergradMonmtiumMtkoob.  TIm  gmwic^  da- 
'  wants  of  the  oonHnimi^  have  manifested  tkamaelyw 
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m  a  flnkiiig  msnoer,  in  the  iotrodUietfon  of  afreet  varietjr  of 
WanelMe  into  <mr  conunon  seheols,  wkkt  forinerly  were  never 
Ibought  of.  It  k  not  unueual  to  find  gomg  on  in  oer  eomraoa 
•oImoIs,  instruGtien  beginnmg  witk  the  very  elements  ef  reading 
and  orthography,  then  writing,  arithmetie,  grammar,  geography, 
hialory,  rhetoric,  and  even  logic  ;  and  all  this  iaatruction  ia  to  be 
alTorded  by  a  single  teacher,  and  perhaps  to  some  seventy  five 
or  a  hundred  scholars.  It  is  obvious  on  a  nHNnent's  refleotioa, 
that  we  are  not  to  expect  much  good  from  one  of  these  little 
intelleetttal  Babels.  And  it  ts  surprising,  that  while  the 
principle  of  a  division  of  labour  has  been  applied  with  such 
signal  success  to  almost  every  human  employment,  it  has  not 
been  more  attended  to  in  the  business  of  instructing  our  corn- 
men  schools.  The  application  of  this  principle  could  be  conve- 
niently made,  by  merely  dividing  our  common  schools  into  a  fe* 
male  and  male  department.  At  a  trifling  additional  expense  our 
aehool  houses  might  be  fitted  up  with  two  apartments,  in  one  of 
wiMch  should  be  received  ail  the  pupils  of  a  given  age  or  of 
given  acquireuMnts,  to  be  under  the  instruction  of  a  female  ; 
whtie  the  ether  should  constitute  a  kind  of  high  school  under  the 
tuition  of  an  instructor,  i  am  persuaded  that  such  an  arrange* 
ment,  would  greatly  faoihtate  the  progress  of  the  pupils,  and  op^ 
OMbe  as  a  saving  of  time  and  money.  Indeed  i  know  of  no  so 
pnipahle  a  violation  ef  every  principle  of  economy,  as  the  em* 
ployment  of  males  at  the  expense  of  twenty  or  twenty  five  doU 
lars  a  month,  to  teach  children  the  very  elements  ef  a  common 
school  education,  while  all  this  might  be  done  infinitely  better 
by  a  female,  at  one  fourth  of  the  expense.  Such  a  division  of 
labour  in  our  eooHnon' schools,  would  not  only  facilhate  the  op-* 
esattons  of  teaching,*  and  ef&ct  an  actual  saving  of  money,  but 
would  hok!  out  to  the  minds  of  the  children  a  definiie  object  rf 
oUotamefi^-^their  advancement  from  one  school  or  departreeoS 
to  a  higher  one.  This,  if  I  mistake  not,  would  go  farther  to  ex- 
cite a  proper  emulation  amongst  the  pupils,  than  all  the  petty 
arte  that  can  be  exerted  on  them,  while  they  are  crowded  pre- 
misouously  together,  into  one  coesmon  school.  1  tmn  foresee, 
however,  that  there  would  be  some  difliculties  in  effecting  such 
an  organization  of  our  common  schools,  in  districts  where  the 
popvlation  is  small  and  scattered.  But  in  our  large  village 
scitools,  it  might  be  efieded  with  the  utmost  facilky.  And  so  ' 
much  as  this  may  be  done  in  all  our  schools,  even  under  the 
preeent  organization,  that  mere  infants  shall  be  kept  in  the  nur^ 
sery,  or  put  only  to  ««r  female  summer  sefaools,  and  nmcr  be 
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ttHdwed  f 6  erobftrrasB  die  opemtimid  ^  our  winter  BobooWt,  Mi 
ihey  shall  have  acqoired  at  leaet  the  vudkneBtB  of  reading  mmd 
orthogmphT^. 

The  reasons  suggested  in  farour  of  e  gradatkm  of  ewr  ceanwa 
schools,  and  a  division  of  labour  in  the  instruotioA  of  thai«^ 
apply  with  etfanl  force,  in  fieivo^r  of  rhe  esteblishaiefit  of  tegk 
schools.     I  have  already  alluded  to*  the  sti^ute  making  fpfovt- 
•ion  for  the  schools.     The  words  of  it  are,  that  *•  evevy  city, 
town,  or  district,  containing  Jhe  ktrndred  householders  or  (na»- 
Kes,  shall  be  provided  with  a  master  of  good  morals,  ^oaspeiaot 
to  instruct  in  the  history  of  the  United  Stafkes,  book-kaoyiag 
by  single  entry,  geometry,  surveying,  and  algelyra;  and  shall 
etnploy  such  roaster  to  instruct  a  school  in  such  city,  tcMw,  or 
^strict  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  inhabitants  thereof,  at  least  tea 
months  in  each  year,  exclusive  of  vacations  in  such  oonvemeal 
plaee,  or  aflteniaitely  at  such  places  in  such  city,  towD,,or  dis- 
trict, as  the  inhabitants,  at  their  meeting  in  March  or  April 
annually,  shall  determine.'     These  schools  were  intendeds  a 
substitote  for  the  old  Latin  and  Greek  grammar  schoolBy  and 
no  one  can  regret  the  change.     To  say  nothing  of  the  great 
utility  of  the  branches  taught  in  these  schools,  the  influeaee 
they  exert  upon  the  common  schools  furnishes  a  sofficieat  rea^ 
son  for  their  support  in  every  town.    As  things  are  at  preaent 
situated  in  most  of  our  towns,  the  pupil  enters  our  conmioa 
schools  with  nothing  before  him  but  the  dull  roatine  of  mere 
common  school  education.      He  soon  becomes  fatigued  and 
disgusted.    There  is  nothing  to  excite  him  to  eitertion.    Place 
itt  prospect  before  him  a  school  of  a  higher  order,  an  admission 
to  which  will  require  definite  attainment,'  and  here  is  a  motive 
to  exertion  which  cannot  fail  to  operate  on  him.    It  will  adAress 
itself  to  the  most  powerful  principles  of  human  nature  ;  pride, 
love  of  distinction,  emulation,  and,  above  all,  novelty,  that  magic 
principle  which  seems  to  prevent  the  whole  world  from  becom- 
ing stagnant.     It  was  for  these  reasons,  that  I  remarked  that 
every  town,  whether  containing  five  hundred  fiumhes  or  not, 
ought  to  support  one  of  these  high  schools.     A  libera!,  which 
is  idways  the  true,  economy,  would  dictate  this  measure.    That 
is,  the  same  sum  of  money,  appropriated  in  this  way,  would  do 
more  for  the  promotion  of  good  common  education,  than  it 
would,  appropriated  in  any  other  way.      In  the  healthy  and 
pleasant  towns  of  New  England,  where  board  and  the  means 
of  living  may  be  obtained  at  a  reasonable  rate,  instruoters  for 
such  schoob,  duly  qualified,  might  no  doobt  be  obtained  for  a 
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salary  of  three  or  four  buodred  dolhrs  per  AniHim.  And  if  Mm 
should  be  regarded  as  too  heavj  a  tax  for  a  single  towp,  I 
apprehend  a  school  of  this  description,  for  six  moirths  in  the 
grear,  woald  eflTect  the  object  of  it  in  a  great  measure.  And  in 
this  way,  an  instructor  might  have  charge  of  the  high  schools 
ia  two  towns,  leaving  to  each  the  certainly  very  inconsiderable 
burthen  of  one  half  the  expense  of  supporting  one  instructor. 
A*  great  advantage  resultiag  from  such  an  encouragepient  would 
be,  to  give  permanent  employment  to  an  instructor — a  con- 
aideration,  which,  next  to  that  of  emohjment,  will  enable  us  to 
eamraaud  the  best  talents  in  the  instruction  of  our  youth. 

These  remarks,  Mr.  President,  on  the  subject  of  a  gradation 
m  our  common  public  schools,  are  submitted  with  much  diffi- 
dence, not  with  an  expectation  nor  even  wish  that  any  sudden 
or  radical  change  should  take  place  in  their  organization,  but 
that  the  attention  of  this  board,  as  well  as  that  of  intelligent 
individuals,  should  be  directed  to  a  subject^  which  all  will 
acknowledge  is  fraught  with  deep  interest  to  this  community. 
Our  population  is  rapidly  increasing.  Large  and  populous 
villages  are  springing  up  in  our  once  literally  desert  places. 
And  unless  the  means  of  intellectual  as  well  as  animal  culture, 
Iftaep  pace  with  the  rapid  strides  of  our  population,  we  may  be 
wealthy  and  powerful ;  but  the  true  glory  of  New  England  will 
have  departed  from  us. 

I  appreheAd  that  I  should  do  injustice  to  the  sentiments  of 
this  board,  and  eertaioly  to  my  own  individual  sentiments,  were 
I,  in  speaking  upon  the  subject  of  popular  education,  to  pass 
unnoticed  an  humble  but  beautiful  branch  of  it,  embraced  in  our 
system  of  Sabbath  schools.  As  an  officer  of  our  courts  of 
justice,  it  would  argue  no  small  degree  of  prejudice  or  stupidity 
not  to  notice  and  acknowledge  the  grateful  influence  they  exert 
in  suppressing  the  crimes  and  retaining  the  order  of  society. 
They  furnish  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact,  that,  in  the  moral 
and  intellectuaJ  world,  effects  bear  no  proportion  to  the  sim- 
plicity or  magnificence  of  the  causes  that  produce  them.  It  is 
unquestionably  true,  that  the  simple  means  of  Sabbath  school 
instruction  prevents  the  commission  of  ten  crimes  to  where  the 
law,  with  all  its  array  of  terrors,  punishes  one.  Innumerable 
facta  might  be  adduced  ib  proof  of  this  assertion.  But  I  will 
only  appeal  to  the  common  observation  of  every  candid  mind. 
Considered,  then,  merely  in  reference  to  the  common  and  ordi- 
nary interests  of  society,  its  order,  peace,,  and  security,  these 
schools^  under  a  judicious  management,  arejcertainly  entitled 
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BBaDQe  audi  support  of  all  who  have  Uvea  to  be  pr»> 
roperty  to  be  secured.     I  do  not  apeak  of  tbeir 
on  men  as  religious  beings.    I  will  merely  say,  that 
s  of  nature  be  so  ehaaged,  that  the  good  seed  will 
beauty  and  strength  by  the  way  side,  ia  the  etaoy 
unidst  thorns,  it  is  important  that  the  minda  of  chii- 
ipared,  by  a  proper  culture,  for  the  receptkm  of 
:h.     It  was  the  influence  of  these  achoolB  upon  the 
haracter  of  a  community,  that   I  proposed  more 
o  notice.     And  here  I  will  not  say  that  the  instrao- 
i  in  these  schools  is  merely  calculated  to  improfe 
or  any  other  particular  faculty  of  the  mind,  but 
faculties  of  the  nnnd,  derive  from  the  coltivalkin  of 
il  and  religioos  sentiment,  that  heakb  and  strength 
which  preserve  them  for  successful  efiert.    I  know, 
ere  are  many,  who  entertain  a  vague  notion  tiiaC 
[>n  of  moral  and  religious  sentimeoC  has  no  oon* 
intellectual  excellence.     And  currency  is  giveo  to 
examples  of  high  intellectual  attainroents,  accom- 
deep  and  dark  moral  depravity.     But  if  such  an 
*  did  exist,  it  is  an  unnatural  one.    And  it  is  equally - 
i  and  illogical  to  draw  a  general  conclusion  from 
am  pies,  which  are  perhaps  themselves  exoeptiona 
ind  established  law  of  mind.    And  besides,  if  exaaa- 
kind  supposed  have  existed,  they  have  been  rare, 
e  importance  has  been  attached  to  them,  on  account 
lar  propensity  in  oien  to  notice  and  admire  striking 
in  character.     It  was  a  truth  once  nckaowledged, 
it  man|mu8t  be  a  good  one.    And  it  is  n  atriking  co- 
the  history  of  the  opinions  of  men,  cJiat  this  plain 
ruth  inculcated  by  heathen  philosophers  two  theo- 
go,  should  have  been  recognized^  and,  for  the  first 
ed  in  its  practical  application  to  civil  communities 
Lhe  pious  and  intrepid  founders  of  New  England* 
(ras  leH  to  them  to  institute  the  sublime  experiment, 
progress  is  to  illustrate  the  interesting  fact,  ^«t  the 
^  intellectual  excellence  in  a  peofde  can  be  attained 
irity  and  perfection  of  moral  and  rel^iooa  sentiment. 
9riment  that  must  require' ages  for  its  full  develop- 
i^ho  presides  over  it,  heeds  not  the  little  days  and 
years  with  which  we  span  out  the  lapse  of  time. 
:emity  wherein  to  exemplify  his  law,  and  to  execute 
f  in  xelation  to  his  moral  and  intelligent  universe. 
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[Id  the  iMimber  jpreotdiog  our  laat,  an  account  of  this  iastitiitioii 
was  commenced,  aod  carried  as  far  as  the  ^  course  of  study.' 
The  maoy  just  and  practical  observations  interspersed  with  the 
loUowiiig  explanation  of  that  course  are,  we  think,  highly  in^por- 
tant  and  interesting,  in  relation  to  the  whole  business  of  instruc- 
tion. We  consider  these  remarks  as  a  valuable  contribution  of 
light  on  the  subjects  of  preparatory  discipline  and  practical 
schools  of  the  higher  order.] 

The  c&wrae  of  Biudyy  given  in  a  preceding  number,  is  not 
ofiered  as  a  compUle  exemplification  of  procitcoi  and  liberal 
education  united.  The  combination  might,  however,  be  easily 
extended  to  the  courses  pursued  at  our  colleges  and  universiteff. 
No  good  reason  can  be  assigned  why  the  higher  branches  c^f 
mathematics,  logic,  ethics,  or  metaphysics,  should  not  be  pur- 
sued simultaaeouflly  with  those  sciences  and  arts,  which  pertain 
to  the  active  duties  of  life. 

By  relerriDg  to  the  course  already  delineated,  the  reader  will 
perceive  that  it  consists  of  four  important  classes  of  studies, 
ettoh  of  which  has  generally  been  confined  to  a  separate  school. 
The  first  class  includes  JSnglUb  braaches  ;  the  second,  cUtsaical 
studies  ;  the  third,  modern  languages^  and  the  fourth,  malhemalks 
and  the  pntclical  sciences. 

Whatever  be  the  destination  of  the  student,  whether  for  active 
life,  or  for  a  literary  and  professional  career  ;  whether  he  shall 
finish  his  studies 4n  ibis  institution,  or  be  removed  to  a  univer- 
sity, ike  importance  of  his  JEngUsh  course  will,  under  every 
contingency,  remain  the  same.  A  correct  elocution,  a  degree 
of  facility  both  in  oral  and  written  composition,  a  knowledge 
of  the  great  outlines  of  ancient  and  modern  history,  som^ 
acquaintance  with  the  principles  of  domestic  and  political 
economy,  and  a  dear  understanding  of  the  provisions  of  those 
constitutions  of  government  under  which  we  live  :  all  these,  in 
addition  to  the  more  common  branches  of  English  education, 
ought  to  be  acquired  by  every  youth  who  aims  at  success  and 
usefulness  in  his  future  pursuits. 

Those  whose  views  extend  to  a  more  enlarged  course  of  study, 
will,  in  addition  to  the  astud  preparation  for  college,  find  them- 
selves adualkf  prepared  for  a  ooUegiate  education,  by  haviog 
acquired  the  eUmenia  of  most  of  those  branches  which  they  ace 
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MibM^vently  to  ptuniue.    PrtprnfotionfoT  tMege  ofWa 
a  meagre,  or  nierely  paeaablO)  knowMge  of  Greok  and  IjaAm,  a. 
little  geograpkyy  leas  aritboietie)  aad  ocarcely  any  other  aUata- 
meat.     Both  precept  aad  example  faavo  eoMmred  to  laainre  a 
great  cooteropt  in  the  minds  of  students,  whye  at  achoo!,  fiv 
ererj  other  spoeies  of  knowledge.     U  is  anneceaaarj  to  potaC 
oat  the  numerous  impedcmenta,  which  a  scholar  thna  alenderly 
furnished,  must  encounter  in  the  proseeation  of  ao  emtiemded 
course  of  Kberal  edaeatioa.     If  the  institution  to  which  he  is 
admitted,  deser?e  the  name  ofcelUge  or  iiateern^,  it  will  ifaaae- 
mediately  demand  of  him  the  use  of  powers  aad  attaimoeato 
with  which  he  is  not  provided  ;  and  thus  the  buaineas  of  his 
school  remains  to  he  prosecuted  at  the  unifersity,  which^  con- 
sequently, is  reduced  to  the  rank  and  condition  of  a  mere 
grammar  school.     This  degradation  of  our  higher  ioatitodoas, 
in  coaseqoence  of  the  defects  of  our  clainical  schoofe,.  has, 
among  other  causes,  tended  to  brtog  the  honours,  bestowed  fay 
the  former,  into  contempt*     Men  who  hare  received  degrees 
al  the  reml  univeraities  of  Europe,  deride  the  idea  of  betng 
re-doctoroled  at  imaginary  ones  in  America. 

Those  who  onderstood  its  nature  and  influence,  have  seldeat 
objected  to  a  tkuikal  course,  on  any  other  ground  than  that  of 
the  vast  expense  of  time  and  money  which  it  iav<4ved^  and  the 
exclusion  of  other  oseiitl  o^ects,  which,  on  the  old  system  of 
teaching,  it  necessarily  implied.     On  the  High  School  sjslem, 
both  these  grounds  of  objection  are  removed.     The  expense,  to 
those  who  study  ancieirt  languages,  is  no  greater  than  to  those 
who  limit  themselves  to  English  branches  ;  and  by  fixing  a  tkee 
for  every  thing,  and  causing  every  thing  to  ke  dam  ta  iU  4uae,&o 
exclusion  of  useful  objects  is  required.     The  scholar  who  is 
destined  to  be  a  man  of  business,  is  enabled  to  acquire  all  the 
olassical  learning  which  is  necessary  to  a  comprehenaoa  of  the 
derivations  and  construction  of  his  own  language.     The  allu- 
sions to  ancient  customs  and  manners,  which  abound  throng 
our  English  literature,  will,  likewise,  be  sufikientiy  obvioutf  to 
hie  understanding ;  and  a  taste  for  conrect  and  chastened  style 
in   thought  and  expression,  will  have  been  acquired.     Iliis 
amount  of  influence  fn»m  classical  learning,  is  desirable  ^ 
every  citizen  in  an  enlightened  and  civihsed  commonity. 

The  course  of  modem  languagesy  is  of  equal  importance 
whether  we  regard  it  as  a  part  of  aprodical,  or  of  a  iUbcfol, 
education.  In  all  our  commercial  cities,  the  oMin  who  caanet 
use  the  French  language,  will   find  his  aphere  of  profiliWe 
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operations  esaentiaily  Hinited  ;  and  the  vast  nanber  of  pMsons, 
inhabkiag  everjr  part  of  oar  cooHtry,  to  whom  this  language  is 
vemacularf  will  furnish  innumerable  opportunities  of  profiting 
by  a  familiar  aeqaaiatanee  with  this  universal  medium  of  inter- 
national conmiunication. 

The  obnotts  utility  of  the  Spanish,  in  facilitating  every  sort 
of  intercourse  with  the  southern  parts  of  our  continent,  renders 
any  discussion  of  its  merits  unnecessary. 

In  some  parts  of  our  country,  the  Crerman  is  even  more 
necessary,  for  success  in  business,  than  either  of  the  two  lan^ 
guages  above  mentioned ;  thousands  of  our  citizens  speak  no 
other  :  of  these  many  who  possess  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
£ngHsh,  still,  naturally,  give  a  decided  preference  to  their  own 
strong  and  expressive  dialect. 

If  we  regard  the  study  of  these  several  languages  merely  aa 
part  of  a  liberal  education,  their  value  is  in  no  degree  diminished^ 
The  treasures  of  literature  which  they  unlock,  are  as  valuable 
and  delightful  as  those  unfolded  by  any  language  of  antiquity. 
Nor  can  we  excuse  our  ignorance  of  these  tongues,  by  alleging 
that  all  the  taste  and  beauty  of  foreign  authors,  have,  through 
the  medium  of  translations  and  imitations,  been  traos^sed  into 
our  own  literature.  Every  competent  judge  of  the  matter, 
knows  the  allegation  to  be  unfounded.  It  is  surprising,  that,  at 
many  of  our  colleges,  these  languages  are  rather  tolerated  than 
encouraged.  When  those  institutions  shall  have  completely 
divested  themselves  of  a  monastic  character,  we  may  hope 
to  find  modern  languages  among  the  essential  requisites  for 
graduation. 

But  whatever  merit  may  be  claimed  for  the  three  divisions  of 
our  course  already  enumerated,  the  famih  is  not  less  important, 
less  practical,  or  less  adapted  to  the  age  of  the  pupils  for  whom 
it  is  intended,  than  either  of  the  former.  The  several  branches 
of  mathematics,  practical  mechanics,  natural  philosophy,  elemen- 
tary chennitry,  the  philosophy-  of  natural  history,  with  drawing 
and  perspective,  all  appeal,  more  or  less  directly,  to  the  senses^ 
.  and  consequently  excite  the  interest  of  youth  more  forcibly  than 
subjects  in  which  laws  and  relations  are  to  be  comprehended 
only  by  means  of  abstract  and  general  expressions.  Experience 
justifies  this  inference  r^pecting  their  adaptation  to  the  capaci- 
ties of  early  youth. 

Scarcely  one  of  the  numerous  branches  of  industry  in  which 
our  citizens  now  engage,  can  be  successfully  prosecuted  for  a 
single  day,  without  involving  the  use  of  some  of  these  depart- 
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meats  of  practical  science.  Hence  their  utility  is  nnqaescioo- 
able.  And  every  professor  in  our  colleges,  most  doubtless  have 
felt  that  the  advantages  to  his  hearers,  and  the  pleasure  to  him- 
self, would  both  be  greatly  enhanced,  if  the  former  could  brta^ 
to  his  lectures  some  just  and  accurate  eteraentary  ideas,  oo  the 
subject  about  which  he  was  to  address  them.  What  has  beeo 
said  above,  respecting  the  inconveniences  occasioned  to  higher, 
institutions  by  the  want  of  proper  acquaintance  with  English 
studies,  appHes  wHh  equal  force  to  these  sciences.  Our  col- 
leges are  degraded,  because  their  professors  are  compelled  to 
dwell  perpetually  upon  the  elements  of  their  respective  subjecta. 

In  arranging  this  coitrse,  it  was  a  primary  object  to  prodooe 
an  easy  and  natural  transition  from  one  branch  to  another,  in 
each. of  the  great  departments  ;  to  introduce  nothing  as  a  noerely 
ornamental  accomplishment ;  and  to  cause  the  student  to  behold 
his  interest  blended  with  his  duty.  It  is  not  predicated  upon  the 
maxim  which  has  sometimes  been  broadly  proclaimed — that  odo 
branch  of  study  is  as  good  as  another,  provided  it  co^  the 
scholar  the  same  kind  and  amount  of  toil,  to  perform  what  is 
required  by  his  teacher.  It  Is  founded  upon  the  belief,  that  vrith 
respect  to  intellectual  education,  that  is  the  best,  which,  with 
the  greatest  number  of  theoretical  and  practical  truths,  furnishes 
the  highest  improvement  of  the  faculties,  and  afibrds  the  most 
enduring  mental  pleasures. 

No  ordinary  share  of  talents  and  industry  must  be  possessed 
by  the  scholar  who  would,  within  the  time  allotted,  accomplish 
all  that  is  contained  in  the  course  above  described.  Still,  how- 
ever, those  who  are  accustomed  only  to  that  sort  of  applicatioD, 
which  dreams  away  time,  or  pores  with  excess  of  disgust  over 
one  or  two  tedious  volumes,  can  scarcely  imagine  the  result  of 
a  system  which  by  varying  the  occupations,  muhiplies  the  ener- 
gies of  the  mind,  and  by  rivetting  the  attention  to  its  immediate 
object,  makes  permanent  acquisition  at  every  step. 

The  chemist  knows,  that  when  water  is  saturated  with  one 
salt,  it  will  still  dissolve  a  large  portion  of  another  of  a  diflferent 
kind  ;  and  when  saturated  with  this  also,  a  third  may  be  added 
without  precipiioHng  either  of  the  former.  The  youthful  mind 
has  similar  affinities  for  varUd  pursuits,  and  analogous  points  of 
saturation.  Much  of  the  profitless  labour  of  teachers  consists 
in  attempts  to  super-saturate  it,  with  some  one  ingredient,  to  the ' 
exclusion  of  others  which  it  would  eagerly  receive. 
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OOlfDITION  OF  OOIXBGB8  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES. 


The  ibllowtng  table,  compiled  from  such  records  as  are  contained  in  our 
files,  will  show  the  number  of  graduates,  from  our  oldest  and  most  flourishing 
Colleges,  for  the  la^  six  years. 

Waterville  College 

Bowdoin  Colleee 

Dartmouth  College 

Vermont  University 

Middlebuiy  College 

>f  illianis  doUege 

Amherst  College 

Harvard  College 

Brown  Univerdty    - 

Yale  College 

Union  College 

Hamilton  College    - 

Columbia  College    - 

Princeton  College    - 

Dickinson  College    - 

University  of  Pennsylvania 

Washington  College,  Hartford 

Geneva  College        ... 

Rutgers  College        -  -  - 

Hampden-Sydney  College 

University  of  Georgia 

Total.  448  448  485  530  590  587 
Some  of  the  last  named  Colleges  have  been  in  operation  but  a  short  time. 
This  is  the  case  with  Washinn^ton,  Rutgers,  and  Creneva  Colleges.  The  num- 
ber of  Graduates  from  the  three  last  in  the  above  list,  for  the  years  1828, 4,  ft^ 
and  4,  if  unknown.  Hm  whole  number  from  tiiese  22  Institutions,  the  pres- 
ent year,  it  will  be  seen  is  587  ;  and  the  whole  known  number  from  the  same, 
durmg  the  last  six  years,  is  3126.  There  are  in  all  about  fifty  colleges  hi  the 
United  States. 

AUeghany  CoUege. — Serious  embarrassments  have  been  felt  at  this  institu* 
tion  in  consequence  of  unexpected  delays  in  the  erection  of  buildings.  These 
embarrasdments  are  likely  soon  to  be  removed  by  the  completion  of  a  large 
and  commodious  edifice.  The  Library  contains  a  collection  of  choice  and  val- 
uable books.  The  undergraduates  put  down  in- the  Table,  are  styled.  Proba- 
tioners, and  become  entitled  to  a  degree  when  they  have  gone  through  the 
prescribed  course  of  study. 

Western  CThtoerstly.—^  Judge  Wilkins,  President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
Dr.  R.  Bruce,  Prineipal.'  A  new  building  is  about  to  be  ereeted,  and  a  pM- 
kN»phical  apparatus  and  library  to  be  purchased. 

WiUiam  and  Mary  CoUege, — Few  of  those  who  have  completed  their  ed- 
ucatkm  have  received  a  regular  diploma,  owing  to  peculiar  circumstaaees. 

TOL.  III. — NO.  XII.  93 
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The  collese  has  suffered  a  long  depressioa,  but  is  now  iisiiig«  and  its  ptospecfe 
are  flattenne.  Of  the  106  students  pat  down  m  the  table  54  are  said  to  be  in 
'  the  classical'  and  52  in  *  the  scientiQc '  department  The  number  in  the  lat- 
ter department  has,  in  little  more  than  a  year,  increased  fimrfbld. 

Unwer$ity  of  Alabama, — On  Saturday,  the  22d  of  March,  the  Trustee*  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  selected  as  a  site,  whereon  to  erect  the  buildings  of 
this  institution,  the  place  known  as  M air's  Spring,  situated  on  the  main  road 
leading  in  a  direction  towards  Huntsville,  and  divtant  from  the  town  of  Tusca- 
loosa, one  mile  and  a  half.  The  site  selected  is  a  part  of  the  land  originaUy 
granted  bv  Congress  to  the  institution,  and  is  eligible  on  ijeveral  accounts.  Tlie 
site  is  high  and  healthy,  with  several  constant  springs  of  pure  freestone  w^r 
ter,  and  a  sufficiency  of  forest  land  to  furnish  a  supply  of  niel  for  the  aceom- 
modation  of  generations  yet  unborn ;  or,  if  deemed  preferable,  rich  minee  of 
stone  coal  are  to  be  found  in  its  vicinity.  Another  important  advantage  in  ^ 
vour  of  the  selection  is,  that  it  is  in  the  Immediate  nei^borhood  of  the  quarry, 
from  which  most  of  the  beautiful  stone  used  in  buildmg  the  basement  stories 
of  the  State  Capitol  and  fiank,  has  been  obtained. 

The  Trustees  of  the  University,  from,  from  the  liberality  and  enei^y  wi& 
which  they  have  adopted  the  prefiminary  arrangements  for  carrying  the  insti- 
tution into  effect,  ha\e  reflected  credit  on  themselves,  and  deserve  the  tbaalsi 
of  the  communiQr ;  ftod  their  his^  character  for  intelligence  augurs  weU  lot 
its  further  success. — Richmond  rmtor. 


INaTlTUTION  FOR  THE  EDUCATION  OF  TOtJNG  LADIBS. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  BoxriLs  have  removed  their  establishment  from  Washington 
city  to  Boston,  and  have  taken  that  very  eligible  and  pleasant  situation  at  Uie 
comer  of  Mount  Vernon  and  Belknap  streets,  where  the  school  will  open  on 
the  second  Monday  of  November  next 

The  following  are  the  principal  objects  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bonfils*  system  of 
education. 

I.  The  development  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  &cu]tiesof  their  pupils. 

II.  To  unite  the  French  language,  in  its  various  branches  of  literature  and 
classics,  with  a  fini^ed  English  education. 

III.  The  Italian,  Spanish  and  Latin  languages,  and  Mathematics,  to  be 
taught  on  the  same  plan  as  that  adopted  in  the  best  academies  in  Europe ;  and, 
whenever  the  classes  are  prepared,  a  Course  of  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  Bota- 
ny, and  Astronomy,  to  be  given  by  competent  Professors. 

With  regard  to  tbe  mode  of  teachmg  the  branches,  it  is  entirely  founded  on 
reasoning  principles;  Mr.  and  Mis.  B.  acknowledging  no  other  guides  in  their 
ac|idemi^  operations  than  reason  and  experience. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Boofils  have  the  experience  of  nine  yeafs  teaching ;  and  tsto 
the  merits  of  their  system  of  education,  they  refer  to  their  numerous  and  dis- 
tinguished patrons,  both  among  Americans  and  foreigners;  bat  espedrily  to 
the  following,  whose  daughters  they  have  had  the  pleasure  to  educate. 

Hon.  James  Barbour— Gen.  S.  Bernard— Mons.  Durand  St.  Andre,  Cooral 
General  de  France. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  have  also  the  honor  to  refer  to 

Hon.  Daniel  Webster— Hon.  Edward  Evet«tt— Rev.  Mr.  Wisnei^— and  Rev. 
Mr.  Greenwood. 
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couass  or  instkuctiom. 
Engiuh  Department. 

Fourth  Class.  English  studies — Grammar,  Penmanship,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy, with  mapj  and  Globes,  History  of  the  United  States,  and  Scripture. 

Third  Class.  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  Worcester's  Ancient  and  Modern 
Geography,  Globes,  Compend  of  History,  Abridgement  of  Blair's  Rhetoric, 
Irving's  Elements  of  Composition,  and  Scripture. 

Second  Class?  Parsing  Poetry,  the  hieher  branches  of  Arithmetic,  Natural 
Philosophy,  Continuation  of  Ancient  and  Modern  Geography,  with  the  globes. 
Astronomy,  History  and  Historical  Lectures,  Crabbe's  Synonymes,  Mytholo- 
gy, Logic,  Composition,  and  Scripture. 

First  Class.  RoIIin's  Ancient  History,  Campbell's  Philosophy  of  Rhetoric, 
Condillac's  Logic,  Seattle  on  Truth,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy  and  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  Continuation  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Mathematics,  Compo- 
sition, Greek  and  Roman  Antiquities. 

French  Department, 

Quatrieme  Classe-  Etudes  Francaises — Syllabaire-Francais,  Dialogues  de 
Perrin,  et  RecueH  Choisi. 

Th>isieme  Classe.  Grammaire  de  Wanostraneht,  Definitions,  Conversations, 
Analyse,  Themes,  Lectures  et  Traductions  de  Telemaque. 

Seconde  Classe.  CacograpbW,  Synonymes,  Grammaire  de  Levizac,  Geor- 
raphie  de  Tellier,  Dictee,  Compostion,  Traduction  de  I'Anglais  en  Francais, 
Histoice  Universelle,  et  Henriade. 

Premiere  Classe.  Grammaire  de  Tellier,  Analyse,  Versification.  Composi- 
tion, Synonymes  de  Girard,  Mythologie,  Traduction  de  Watts  sur  TE^prit,  et 
de  quelques  Lecons  sur  la  Verite,  I..ogique  de  Condillac,  Henriade,  Racine  et 
Anacharsi^ 

It  will  readily  be  perceived,  from  the  above  course  of  instruction,  that  no 
branch  is  taught  in  English,  whidi  is  not  in  French :  thus,  the  pupils  will  ac- 
auire  the  colloquial  part  of  that  language,  whilst  they  perfect  themselves  in 
tnoee  branches  which  they  have  previously  attended  to  in  Enjglish.  Itis  abo 
thought  proper  to  observe,  that  the  French  is  the  language  oi  the  family  and 
the  school,  and  that  it  is  taught  daily. 

07  Drawing,  Music,  and  Dancing,  (which  are  left  at  the  option  of  the  pa- 
rents,) are  taught  by  the  most  approved  masters, 


THE    LATB   DANIEL   H.    BARNES,   OP  THE   NEW-YORK   HIGH    SCHOOL. 

[By  the  4eath  of  this  respected  and  useful  instructer,  the  cause  of  education 
has  lost  the  aid  of  a  warm  and  able  friend.  Few  things,  we  conceive,  would 
prove  more  serviceable  or  acceptable  to  teachers  than  an  account  of  his  life, 
and  its  various  intellectual  employments — particularly  his  methods  of  instruc- 
tion.  Id  the  absence  of  such  a  publication  we  traoaenbe  tlie  fbHowing  notice.] 

The  following  passage,  relative  to  the  character  of  the  late  Daniel  H.  Barnes 
as  a  naturalist  and  as  an  instructer,  is  from  Mr.  Verplanck's  annual  report  on 
the  High  School,  now  in  press.  In  the  original,  it  immediately  follows  an  inter- 
eating  and  somewhat  minute  view  of  Mr.  Barnes's  attainments  as  a  naturalist, 
and  of  his  contributions  to  natural  science,  furnished  by  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Lyceum  of  Natural  History. 
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« In  additkn  to  tldfl  jvct  ml  discrimiBrting  diander,  I  luiTe  only  to  add, 
diat  be  never  regarded  these  acquisitioDS,  or  indeed  any  other  not  immrdi- 
ately  entering  into  the  uses  of  lire,  as  of  ultimate  value  in  themselves.  He 
cherished  and  cultivated  the  study  of  Nature  as  furnishing  truer  conoeatiiB* 
of  the  Creator's  wisdooA,  as  giving  employment  to  the  understanding  and  baliits 
of  accurate  and  attentive  observation,  and  as  frequently  and  often  unexpectedly 
leading  to  refults  increasing  the  power  or  the  happiness  of  man.  With  thoae 
views  of  the  objects  of  the  science,  whilst  in  his  more  elaborate  printed  eseays 
he  addressed  the  scientific  naturalist,  he  was  wont,  in  occasional  popular  lec- 
tures to  his  pupils,  to  unfoM  to  them  the  infinite  beauty,  the  diversified  simplicity 
of  the  order  of  Nature.  To  borrow  the  eloquent  lansuaee  of  an  accompUsiied 
scholar,  (Stephen  Elliott,  President  of  the  Bank  of  SouVi  Carofioa,  in  his  ad- 
dress to  the  Lit  and  Phil.  Soc.)  who,  amidst  the  laborious  occupations  of  a  bosy 
bfe,  has  found  leisure  to  become  the  first  naturafist  of  our  country ;  he  tang^ 
tibcm  how  by  the  light  of  science  *  the  very  earth  on  which  we  tread  becomes 
animate— every  rock,  every  plant,  every  insect  presents  to  our  view  an  ornni- 
zation  so  wonderful,  so  varied,  so  complex ;  an  adaptation  of  means  to  ends  so 
simple,  so  diversified,  so  extensive,  so  perfect,  that  the  wisdom  of  man  shrinks 
at  the  comparison.  Nor  is  H  to  present  existence,  that  our  obeervatloBB  are 
confined.  The  mind  may  thus  be  enabled  to  retrieve  the  march  of  ages  to 
examine  of  (he  earth  the  revolutions  that  have  formed  and  deruiged  U§  t^roc- 
ture— of  its  inhabitants,  the  creation,  the  dissolution,  the  coDtinual  reproduc- 
tion— to  admire  that  harmony,  which,  while  it  has  tinghteach  lieiojrinaliBctive- 
ly  to  pursue  the  primary  objects  o(  Its  creatioo,  has  rendered  them  all  subsei-vfeot 
to  secondary  purposes.' 

*  In  hb  own  professioii  as  a  teacher  of  youth,  Mr.  Barnes  had  kne  enjoyed  a 
merited  reputation.  Able  and  willing  to  teacb,  and  to  teach  vrell,  all  those 
branehes  fk  knowledge  which  the  wants  and  opinkxis  of  society  recpdre  aa 
essential  for  the  pursuits  of  active  life,  he  did  not  consider  the  mere  driffing  of 
his  pupils  in  those  studies  as  sufficient  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  feH  a  warm 
and  parental  interest  In  them,  and  delighted  to  throw  before  them  such  ool- 
lateral  infonaatioa  as  micht  stimulate  their  curiosity,  or  without  the  labour  of 
formal  study,  enrieh  their  minds  with  such  hints  and  outlines  of  adenea  as 
might  in  afteir  lifo  be  filled  up  and  completed. 

'  He  was  accordingly  peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  iaslitution  over  whicfa 
he  presMed.*  It  was  our  hope  in  founding  these  sehools,  that  wfailat  the 
learned  languages  would  be  well  taught,  accurate  iostruction  might  also  be 
ffivcn  in  all  thojtepractical  parts  of  duration  Which  fit  men  for  the  daily 
business  of  life.  The  experiment  has  been  satisfactory,  and  whilst  tM  pupils 
of  Mr.  Barnes  who  have  entered  the  several  colleges,  have  not  fellen  behind 
in  any  important  part  of  classical  learning,  there  have  gone  forth  every  year 
fitrai  thto  school  a  number  of  other  youth  with  mfaids  habituated  to  well 
directed  and  profitable  application,  and  liberalized  and  invigorated  by  various 
and  valuable  knowledge.  Nor  were  the  peculiar  obligations  of  the  minister 
of  a  holy  religion  forvotten  by  him,  in  those  of  the  teacher  of  human  learning. 
He  omitted  none  of  those  opportunities  which  the  course  oT  discipline  and 
Instruction  constantly  presented,  to  impress  on  those  under  his  care,  notieos  of 
sound  morals,  to  correcdthose  of  frlse  honour  and  pride,  to  avraken  rational  piety, 
or  to  quicken  those  moral  sensibilities,  which,  tbou^  they  may  be  dormant  in 
youth,  are  rarely  dead.'— JS7ee.  Post. 

*  The  High  School  of  New  York,  of  which  he  was  aasodafe  principal  wHh 
Dr.  Qriscom. 
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BRIITBH  AND   PORKION   SCHOOL   90CIKTJ. 

[After  many  fadlures,  we  have  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  annual 
Reports  and  several  other  publicatiDns  *  of  this  excellent  institution,  from  its 
commencement  to  the  present  vear,  inclusive.  From  these  and  what  may  in 
future  be  forwarded  to  us,  we  shall  occasionally  present  a  sketch  of  the  Socieff 's 
proceedings,  and  endeavour  to  Iceep  our  readers  informed  of  the  progress  of  its 
various  and  exten^ve  measures  for  the  diflfusion  of  universal  education.} 

The  object  of  this  society  is  to  promote  the  education  of  the  children  of  all 
the  poor,  of  every  class,  sect,  and  country,  in  moral  and  religious  principles,  as 
the  surest  means  of  diminishing  crime  and  misery,  and  producing  general  peace 
and  happiness.  The  system  which  it  acts  upon,  while  eminently  calculated 
to  fix  in  the  infant  mind  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Christian  religion, 
does  not  interfere  with  the  particular  opinions  or  creed  of  any,  being  in  con- 
formity with  that  Divine  precept,  <  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do 
unto  you,  do  ye  even  so  unto  them.' 

The  common  means  of  instiuction  being  &r  too  expensive  to  be  adopted  ior 
the  education  of  the  poor  upon  a  great  soue,  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster,  abmt  the 
year  179S,  devised  a  method  by  which  a  school,  however  large,  mighl  be 
managed  by  one  master,  and  mie  set  of  lessons,  thus  diminishing  the  expense 
for  each  individual  child  to  a  mere  trifle ;  while  at  the  same  time  the  plan 
communicated  instruction  with  astonishing  celerity.  In  the  year  1805,  our 
late  venerable  soverei^  honoured  Mr.  Joseph  Lancaster  with  a  private  audi- 
ence, fully  informed  himself  of  the  nature  of  the  system,  and  saw  its  important 
bearing  on  the  whole  mass  of  the  poor  papulation.  It  was  on  this  occasion, 
that  the  king  utteied  those  memorable  words,  which  will  do  honour  to  the 
name  of  George  the  Third  to  the  latest  posterity: — '  It  is  my  wish  that  every 
poor  child  in  my  kingdom  may  be  taught  to  read  the  Bible.'  Fiom  that  period 
his  malesty  90t  only  gave  to  the  Bri&h  system  hid  royal  sanction  and  patron- 
age, but  sobsmbed  one  hundred  pounds  per  annum  towards  its  support  and 
propagation.  I'his  liberal  subscription  has  been  regularly  continued  by  his 
present  majesty.  The  value  of  the  British  system  of  mutual  instruetion  be 
coming  graduadly  more  and  more  known,  schools  were  established  in  mosit  of 
the  principal  towns  of  the  kingdom,  many  of  which  were  organized  by  masters 
trained  and  sent  by  the  committee  of  the  parent  society  in  ue  Borough  B^ad : 
the  accounts  of  the  schools  upon  this  plan,  which  have  been  published,  from 
time  to  time,  in  the  reports  of  the  society,  present  many  interesting  particulars 
of  their  prosperity,  and  especially  of  the  extensive  moral  eflfects  produced  by 
their  establishment  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  whoM,  from  the  demand 
ibr  juvenile  labour,  the  children  are  soon  taken  into  dose  employment  the 
system  has  proved  itself  preeminently  useful,  from  (he  rapidity  with  which  it 
eoAveys  instruction. 

This  institution,  though  in  no  manner  connected  with  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  has  powerfiilly  cooperated  in  its  designs,  and  acta  upon  tKe  same 
liberal  principles :  while  on  one  hand,  by  the  exerttons  of  the  Bible  Society  in 
their  endeavours  to  introduce  the  Holy  Scriptures  into  every  house  and  cot- 
tege,  the  deplorable  want  of  education  was  discovered,  the  School  Society  on 
the  other  ha&d  became  the  ready  coadjutors  of  Uie  BiUe  Society,  by  providing 
tiie  means  of  instruction,  without  which  the  gift  of  Bibles  would  har»  been 
of  little  avail.  It  is  a  fundamental  principle  ofthe  British  system,  that  nothine 
should  be  taught  which  can  In  any  way  tend  to  prevent  eonscieatious  and 
pious  parents,  of  any  religious  denomination,  from  sending  their  children  for 
instruction ;  Uie  Bible,  in  the  authorized  version,  without  note  or  comment, 
being  the  only  religious  book  tau^t  in  the  schools. — Brirf  Aeeowni  of  the 
8oc&ty. 

•  Forwarded  by  D.  D.  Scott,  Esq.  Secretary  to  the  Society — through  the 
atlentiofi  of  Mr.  Kennett  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields. 
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WORKS   IN   THE   DEPARTMENT   OF    EDUCATION. 

An  Inaugural  Address,  delivered  before  the  Trustees,  Faculty, 
and  Students,  in  the  College  Chapel,  on  Wednesday,  September 
I7th,  1828.  By  the  Rev.  William  H.  Delancey,  D.  D.  Provost 
of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Published  at  the  request  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees.  Philadelphia.  Carey,  Lea,  and  .Carej. 
1828.     12mo.    pp.31. 

The  leading  topics  of  this  tddress  are  <  a  vketch  of  die  benefits  of  a  coDemle 
education;  a  brief  development  of  the  system  of  instruction  and  disdiwiie, 
adopted  in  the  university ;  and  the  exhibition  of  some  of  those  claims  which  it 
is  conceived  that  an  institution  located  in  this  city/  (Philadelphia,)  *  has  upon 
the  fostering  encouragement  of  the  public'  On  all  of  these  heads  the  tenar 
of  the  address  b  interesting,  and,  at  the  same  time,  strictly  practical. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  enter  on  the  merits  of  this  production  in  detail ; 
and  we  select  the  following  passage,  rather  from  the  interesting  nature  of  4be 
subject  on  which  it  touches,  than  from  any  expectation  of  presenting  a  Mr 
specimen  of  the  address  itself. 

*  It,'  (a  city  university,)  *  furnishes  an  opportunity  of  educating  your  sons 
with  the  least  pos^ble  expense.  It  presents  the  advantage  of  connecting 
▼our  own  superintendence  of  their  morab  with  the  attainment  Of  a  full  col- 
legiate education..  It  afibrds  to  you  a  frequent  opportunity  of  witnessing  and 
judging  of  their  progress.  It  supplies  to  them  the  benefit,  and  ta  you  the 
satisfaction,  of  a  constant  mutual  instructioD.  *  *  *  In  short,  it  leaves  ttiem,  in 
regard  to  morals,  health,  intellect,  and  accomplishments,  under  the  watchful 
inspection  of  that  eye,  which,  of  all  others,  looks  with  the  deepest  interest, 
and  most  untiring  devotion  to  their  temporal  and  eternal  welfare.' 

Epitome  Historise  Grscse,  cum  Appendice  de  Diis  et  Heroibos 
Poeticis.  Accedit  Dictionarium  Latino  Anglicum.  Bditio  Se- 
cunda  Americana,  priore  long^  emendatior.  New-Uaven.  A.  H. 
Maltby.  Boston.  Hilliard,  Gray,  Little,  and  Wilkins.  Pbilwr 
delphia.   John  Grigg.     1828.     18mo.    pp.280. 

We  are  glad  to  see  a  new  and  imjproved  edition  of  this  excellent  school  book. 
It  is  a  work  finely  suited  to  the  capacity  and  the  progress  of  beginners  in  Latin, 
or  of  pupils  who  have  just  finished  the  Epitome  Historic  Sacrs.  Books  such 
as  this  seem  to  us  to  possess  a  peculiar  value,  which  is  often  overlooked.  What 
Js  needed  by  a  boy  beginning  to  construe,  is  not  a  book  of  fables,  or  of  didogues, 
or  a  succession  of  didactic  sentences.  The  last  mentioned  sort  of  such  lenootf 
have  too  little  interest  to  the  young  mind,  to  render  them  impi^asiv^  to  the 
memory;  and  fluent  and  familiar  as  the  style  may  be  ia  the  former  two  classes 
of  pieces,  it  is  of  necessity,  (from  its  conversational  turns  and  phrases,)  too 
idiomatic  for  young  pupils.  A  judicious  course  of  initiation  would  place  before 
the  learner,  for  his  first  exercises,  language  as  simple  as  possible  in  its  con- 
struction, and  would  introduce  idioms  very  sparingly  at  first — ofiering  difficul- 
ties no  faster  than  they  could  be  well  mastered. 

On  this  account,  and'afler  repeated  trial  of  mixed  selections,  such  as  the 
Liber  Primus  and  the  Latin  Reader,  we  are,  for  our  own  part,  fully  convinced, 
that  the  American  press  has  thus  far  offered  no  books  so  useful  to  young  be- 
ginners as  the  reprint  of  the  epitome  of  sacred  history  by  L'Homond,  and  the 
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volume  now  before  us,  both  of  which  are  remarkably  simple,  and  very  gradu- 
ally progressive  in  style.  The  L«lia  verBion  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  we  may 
observe  in  passing*  though  a  very  interesting  story,  is,  we  think,  rendered 
unnecessarily  hard,  by  its  very  frequent  intrc^uction  of  idioms.  Phedrus,  so 
generally  used  at  the  same  stage  of  a  pupil's  progress,  is  still  more  objectionable. 
Besides  many  other  advantages,  the  little  work  under  notice  possesses  the 
very  attractive  one  of  fumishine  its  readers  with  a  very  clear  and  correct, 
though  a  brief,  view  of  Grecian  history.  We  are  happy  to  observe  that  this 
book  is  already  in  extensive  use,  in  several  of  the  most  eminent  of  ourdassioal 
schools.  We  would  warmly  recommend  it  to  all  teachers  who  have  not 
examined  it,  as  a  class  book  of  which  experience  in  the  school  room  will  daily 
enhance  their  estimation. 

Rules  of   Pronunciation  in   Reading   Latin.      New-Haven. 
A.  H.  Maltby.     1828.     18mo.     pp.  7. 

For  the  moderate  cost  of  a  very  few  cents  instructers  are  here  furnished 
with  the  most  satisfactory  direction  and  assbtance  on  a  subject  of  great  practical 
importance,  and  still  too  much  neglected  in  many  classical  seminaries.  The 
rules  are  few,  are  clearly  stated,  and  fully  illustrated,  inculcating  the  modem 
style  of  pronouncing,  without  the  addition  of  peculiarities  or  affectation.  This 
little  manual,  besides  being  highly  useful  to  pupils,  will  be  of  great  service  to 
those  teachers  whose  own  instruction  may  have  been  imperfect  in  respect 
of  orthoepy. 


BOOKS   FOR   CHILDREN. 

The  MiiTor,  or  Eighteen  Juvenile  Tales  and  Dialogues.  Bj  a 
Lady  of  Philadelphia.  With  Engravings.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis,  and  Charles  F.  Francis,  New- York.  1828.  l8nio. 
pp.288. 

The  Pqarl,  or  Affection's  Gift ;  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
Present.  Philadelphia.  Thomas  T.  Ash.  Boston.  Munroe  and 
Francis.     1829.     18mo.     pp.252. 

The  Casket,  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's  Present  for  Chidren 
and  Young  Persons.  1829.  Boston.  Bowles  and  Dearborn. 
l8mo.     pp.  267. 

The  juvenile  department  of  annual  publications,  is  to  be  still  further  enlar^, 
we  understand,  by  one  or  more  volumes  in  addition  to  the  above.  The  variety 
tlnis  furnished,  will  afford  room  for  selection,  accordhig  to  the  various  tastes  of 
purchasers.  It  may  not  be  unacceptable  to  those  of  our  readers  who  have  not 
compared  these  publications,  to  be  aided  by  a  few  words  of  information  re- 
specting the  character  of  each ;  and  this  is  all  which  our  present  very  limited 
allowance  of  space  will  admit 

The  Mirror  is  apparently  intended  for  very  young  children,  and  its  contents 
may  be  generally  characterised  as  simple  and  agreeable,  though  not  addressed 
to  the  higher  powers  of  the  mmd.  The  wood  cuts  illustrative  of  the  stories, 
arerenerally  neat ;  and  some  are  unusually  accurate  and  expressive. 

The  Pearl  is  more  various  in  its  chaiacter;  and  several  or  the  pieces  con- 
tained in  it,  possesses  a  fair  degree  of  merit.  The  illustrations  are  on  copper, 
and  are  in  general  executed  with  a  good  deal  of  taste,  though  some  of  the 
figures  lack  the  air  of  freedom  and  life,  which  perhaps  will  be  expected  in  the 
plates  of  a  volume  belonging  to  the  ornamental  class  of  publications. 
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The  engrftTings  of  the  Cttket  are,  with  one  or  two  ezceptloos,  Terr  good. 
The  'Portndt'  maybe  mentioiied,  in  particular,  as  a  apedroen  of  wiiates- 
graFinea  should  be,  in  works  of  this  description.  It  possesses  the  accuracy, 
nie  renef,  the  distinctness,  tlie  indescribable  air  of  reality,  which  we  seldoai 
find  in  the  engravings  of  books  for  children.  Bat  we  hasten  to  the  intellectual 
and  Mterary  merits  of  the  vohxme:  these  are  of  an  order  unusually  high. 
There  is  an  originality  of  conception,  and  a  benign  tenderness  of  manner  ia 
the  version  of  tM  story  of  Undine,  pardculariy,  which  are  equally  delightful 
and  peculiar.  The  moral  tendency  of  expression  has,  in  no  one  case  that  we 
know  of,  been  so  hupily  and  judiciously  conouUed^  and  the  influence  exerted 
on  the  intellect  of  tne  reader,  is  not  le«s  rtiildng  or  successful.  The  religious 
impr^dons  left  by  a  perusal  of  this  piece,  are  akin  to  those  produced  by  the 
most  softening  and  tranquillizing  scenes  of  nature.  We  hope  (o  meet  the  aodior 
again  and  again  in  the  useful  £^ki  of  labour  to  which  thb  work  bekmgk 

Godfrey  Hall,  or  Prudence  and  Principle;  a  Tale.  By  the 
Atithor  of  *  Rachel/  and  the  *  Anthoress.'  Boston.  Mtititoe  and 
Francis,  and  C.  S.  Francis,  New- York.     18mo.    pp.  174. 

nis  ism  tale  tif  unoommen  interest,  and  adapted  to  a  cfaos  of  reader*  feo 
seldom  provided  for  in  the  compiling  of  hooka'  for  the  young.  We  allude  t» 
readers  who  do  not  expect  to  draw  tneir  mental  food  from  tne  stores  of  the 
juvenile  library,  and  yet  do  not  relish  much  of  the  reading  ilsuaHy  piescifted 
iargrowii  people. 

The  coinparativo  worth  of  *  prudence'  and  of  *  principle'  is  strikingly  con- 
trasted in  a  scries  of  natural  incidents  very  imprcsnive  to  the' heart;  and  the 
story  has  perhaps  no  fauk  but  that  of  an  improbable  degree  and  kind  of 
'  prudeafei'  in  on»  of  the  youi^  characters  of  the  piece. 

The  Beatitudes.  Boston.  Bowles  and  Dearborn'.  183S.  ISmo. 
pp.  144. 

This  is  a  very  iDstnictive  little  volume ;  and  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  devoid 
of  entettaiiiment.  It  explains,  with  the  help  of  a  fow  well  cboeen  iUostnaie—, 
te  *aenn#o  on  the  mount;'  and  renders  it  in  a  good  degree  intelligfble  and 
interesting  to  children. 

The  author  of  this  book  seems  to  be  well  qualified  to  fiimlsb  a  course  of 
familiar  and  usefiil  instruction  in  explanation  of  the  language  oC  lbs  New 
Testament — an  aid  very  much  needed  by  young  persons. 

Stories  from  Roman  History.  By  a  Lady.  Boston.  Mniiroe 
and  Francis,  and  C.  S.  Francis,  New- York.     ISmo.    pp.  131. 

These  stories  suit,  in  some  measure,  the  purpose  of  a  juvenile  history  of 
Rome,  and  are,  on  the  whole,  well  told ;  though  there  is  r«era,  we  think,  tir 
the  renmrk  ^at  the  vokune  would  have  been  more  intellig»Ue  and  more  nee* 
fill,  if  furnished  with  fiiller  and  more  fi^quent  explanations  from  the  depart- 
ment of  antiquities — such,  we  meaA,  as  are  exemplified  in  that  admirable  little 
work.  Manners  of  the  Romans.  We  wonder  wliy  this  latter  putritcatiM  ha* 
not  been  teissued  from  the  press*  with  en^^vin^B  illustntive  of  ^m  details 
of  costume,  architecture,  &c. 
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INFLUBNCE  OF  PARENTS  AND  TKACHKftS. 

[From  ft  DiMoun^  by  Alva  Woods,  D.  D.  doUveced  ft!  ki»  IntngiintiOQ  m 

President  oi  Transylvania  University.] 

Man's  connexioD  willi  those  around  him  lays  the  ibundttlkm 
for  a  large  portion  of  his  present  duties. 

Is  he  a  parent  ?  The  education  of  bis  ohildren,  however 
young,  is  already  commenced.  Even  before  they  acquire  their 
vernacular  tongue,  they  are  forming  the  dispositions  and  habits^ 
which  will  give  complexion  to  their  manhood  and  their  old  age. 
They  are  taking  lessons  of  every  body  and  of  every  thing  around 
them.  '  To  their  parents  especially  they  look  up  for  guidance 
and  teaching.  Can  an  ignorant  person  open,  by  the  wisest  and 
gentlest  means,  these  budding  faculties,  and  fashion  with  plas* 
tic  hand  these  forming  manners  ?  Can  he,  whose  own  powers 
have  never  been  developed,  be  qualified  to  develope  and  mature 
the  powers  of  others  ?  Can  he,  who  has  never  governed  his 
own  spirit,  nor  chastened  his  own  fancy,  nor  bridled, his  own 
desires,  give  lessons  of  moderation,  of  prudence,  and  of  judg- 
ment ? 

Is  he  an  avowed  teacher  of  youth  ?  He  has  taken  upon  him 
duties  of  high  and  solemn  import.  He  has  undertaken  to 
mould  the  character  of  the  next  generation.  He  aims  at 
nothing  less  than  to  form  the  parents,  the  citizons,  the  teach- 
ers, the  philosophers,  the  patriots,  and  the  Christians  of  the 
coming  age.  To  this  formation  of  character^  every  teacher, 
from  the  nursery  to  the  hall  of  science,  contributes  a  portion  of 
influence. 

From  the  salutary  changes  introduced  within  a  few  years  in 
the  modes  of  teaching,  and  the  experiments  now  making  with  a 
view  to  other  changes,  it  is  evident  the  whole  science  of  educa* 
tion  is  yet  in  its  infancy.  In  literature,  as  in  religion,  venera- 
tion for  the  mere  office  of  teacher  is  gone,  and  in  its  place  is 
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come  ap  a  denaQd  for  taients,  and  zeal,  and  neefulneaB.  Neither 
jouth  nor  men  are  any  longer  to  be  governed  by  the  niere  dint 
of  authority.  Public  opinion  is  the  lever  which  moves  the 
world  ;  and  gorernments,  whether  of  schools,  or  oollegesy  or 
states,  must  yield  to  its  irresistible  power. 

The  general  inquiry  now  is,  how  can  education  be  made  to 
subserve  most  effectually  our  great  social,  political,  and  morsl 
interests  ?  What  are  the  best  means  for  training  the  nuod  and 
forming  the  manners  P  What  are  the  best  schools,  not  merelf 
for  acquiring  knowledge,  but  for  increasing  mental  power,  and 
obtaining  mental  discipline  ?  for  teaching  youth  to  think,  and 
to  reason,  and  to  act  ?  What,  in  short,  is  the  education,  which 
^ughttobegtvento^American  citizens  and  American  Christians 
in  the  enlightened  nineteenth  century  ?  On  this  point  the  senti- 
meat  is  becoming  general  that  sound  learning  has  not  received 
that  individual  and  that  legislative  patronage  which  its  coooexion 
with  4ha  vital  interests  of  our  country  demands  : — and  especiallf 
that  adequate  means  are  not  provided  for  training  men  to  Che 
iiBportsait  art  of  teaching.  In  those  arts  which  conti^Mite  te 
the  bodily  comfort  and  fashionable  appearance  of  our  children, 
we  seek  to  employ  the  skilftil ;  and  shall  we  give  their  minds  in 
eharge  to  igaoraooe  and  to  pedantry  ?  Shall  the  destinies  of  our 
posterity  and  of  our  country  be  confided  to  superficial  thiafcera^ 
to  half  edAicated  scholars,  to  unenlightened  and  unprincipled 
pretenders  ?  Genius  of  Republicanism,  forbid  it !  Spirit  of 
Cbvtetiaiiity,  avert  it ! 


AMERICAN  LYCEUM. 

Remarks  on  LycenmSy  made  at  a  late  Meeting  in  Boston,  by 
Rev.  Mr,  Rand. 

Mr.  Chairman—. 

I  suppose  that  the  plan  of  association  which  has  received  (be 
name  of  American  Lyceum,  has  not  been  fully  matured  ;  and  I 
am  by  no  means  sure  that  I  correctly  understand  it,  so  far  as  it 
is  arranged  and  adopted.  As  I  understand  it,  however,  it  em- 
braces several  particulars  which  I  will  notice. 

It  contemplates  the  formation  of  Hbraries,  and  the  collection 
of  a  small  apparatusy  in  every  town,  for  the  use  of  the  young  in 
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the  ptfrsuk  of  knowMge.  The  kbniry  will  be  #r  a  select  and 
•fproprtate  cbaraoter.  The  apparatus  will  be  of  tbe  more  sHn- 
ple  kind,  adapted  to  illustrations  and  experiments. 

It  contemplates  a  system  of  mmiMal  indrmeU0fh  It  proposes 
that  tbe  youth  of  a  town  or  village  shall  associate,  to  study  to- 
gether ;  to  re«)  the  same  books  ;  to  investigate  tbe  same  sub- 
jects ;  to  comnronicate  to  each  other  their  several  atlatnmente  ; 
to  secure  and  prolong  the  advantages  of  the  schools  to  which 
iliey  may  have  access  ;  and  to  apply  their  whole  common  stook 
«f  theoretical  principles  to  practical  purposes. 

It  contemplates  the  aid  of  occasional  ledurUf  in  connexiOB 
with  these  mutual  efforts  ;  lectures  on  the  more  difficult  subjocta, 
at  the  most  conventeat  seasons,  by  the^gratuitous  as^staoee  of 
educated  gentlemen  in  tbe  several  towns,  or  by  professed  and 
experienced  teachers. 

It  proposes  to  afibrd  assistance,  not  so  much  in  literaiture,  as 
in  the  exact  $cience$y  and  their  eppHcalion  to  ike  mcfidarU  amd  ike 
(MumesB  ofiife,  I  know  not  that  literary  pursuits  need  be  exclud- 
ed ;  but  the  system  appears  to  me  to  be  better  adaptied  to  the 
latter  purpose,  and  to  be  far  more  necessary  to  promote  it. 

Now,  Sir,  allow  me  to  say  that  I  regard  the  general  introduo* 
ikm  of  the  Lyceum  aa  a  very  desirable  object.  I  am  moeh 
Ipleased  with  the  system,  because  it  is  economical  I  am  a^ 
^juainted  with  no  other  method,  by  which  valuable  knowledge 
«an  be  acquired  at  an  expense  so  moderate,  and  so  entirely 
within  the  reach  of  all  classes  of  the  community.  It  brings  to 
the  doors  of  the  people  that  which  is  now  obtained  only  at  a  dis- 
tance ;  and  furnishes  the  means  of  a  thorough  practical  educa- 
tion for  a  sum  which  can  never  be  deemed  a  burden.  Now  in 
most  places,  the  question  of  economy  in  regard  to  the  acquiring 
of  knowledge,  is  one  of  high  consideration  ;  in  some,  it  is  un- 
avoidably so  ;  and  education  must  come  at  a  small  expense  or 
never  be  obtained. 

The  Lyceum  well  agrees  mlh  tiu  modem  principks  of  edncaium, 
I  refer  to  the  comparatively  modern  discovery,  that  the  most 
effectual  education  aims  not  so  much  at  filling,  and  crowding, 
and  loading  the  mind,  as  in  cultivating  and  exercising  the  ttiind 
itself.  We  begin  to  teach  a  child  to  think,  to  inquire,  fe^  inves- 
tigate, to  reason,  to  educate  himself.  This  principle  has  not 
been  entirely  neglected,  but  in  all  ages  and  countries  it  has  been 
surprisingly  overlooked.  It  is  still  but  little  known  and  practi- 
cally adopted  ;  and  our  instructions  need  vast  improvements  in 
regard  to  it,  from  the  lowest  children's  school  to  the  highest 
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Mmhtaiy.  The  wfaoW  pkui  of  the  I^yemlnis  built  on  tkkgraiid 
principle  of  edacatioQ  ;  uid  where  it  is  vigorously  atepled,  can- 
not but  succeed. 

I  liko  the  Lyeeum,  beocuse  it  is  adapted  to  1^  jfCMut  ^  ^vr 
popmUttion.  I  now  have  in  mind  its  mcM  and  niptift(tc«f>  ebairae- 
ter.  In  this  age,  and  peoaliarly  in  this  country,  we  begui  lo 
know  that  no  nmn  liv^h  to  himself  done.  The  whole  ecooomj 
ef  this  community  is  becoping  sooiai.  We  are  alae  republiema 
in  our  feelings  and  habits.  We  love  equality,  and  that  eleva- 
tion of  character  which  is  preoKited  by  the  general  difl^Mton  of 
knowledge.  RepoUicans  love  to  know  something,  and  mre 
pleased  when  permitted  to  impart  information  to  othera.  New 
this  general  difiinion  of  a  system  of  motual  instruction,  faMa  in 
perfectly  with  these  inclinations  of  feeling.  It  will  be  feoad 
adapted  to  the  social  ond  republican  propensities  of  o«r  pep  ela- 
tion ;  and  will  contribute,  in  «n  eminent  degree,  te  make  the 
rising  generation  still  more  republican  and  still  mors  social. 

The  Lyceum  commends  itself  to  ray  approbation,  by  iia  pme^' 
teal  beamg.  Theory  and  practice  are  to  be  ioNnediately  and 
intimately  connected.  Principles  are  to  be  discussed  in  their 
connexion  with  their  practicid  results.  The  union  oC  inqiuiffles, 
the  mntaal  instruction,  the  lectures,  .and  every  operation  ef  the 
associates,  i^ill  be  adapted  to  the  formation  of  praelical  nen. 
And  the  means  now  in  operation  for  the  education  of  youth  will 
have  a  fourfold  vakie,  when  they  shall  receive  such  a  powerful 
impetus  towards  the  active  and  useful  buainess  of  iife« 

I  anticipate  great  benefit  from  thi^syslen^  on  acoownt  ef  its 
moral  influence.  The  time  of  our  young  men  and  lads  will  be 
occupied  in  an  entertaining  manner  ;  their  social  mteroourse 
will  be  occupied  with  useful  topics  ;  they  wili  be  luratslied  with 
a  rich  variety  of  gratifications  which  leave  no  sting  behind ; 
they  wiU  be  saved  from  those  amuseoiettts  which  are  nsel^sa  or 
positively  injurious ;  they  will  be  kept  froiti  Uie  tavern  «nd 
grogshop,  and  all  the  scenes  of  temptation  which  await  the  idle 
and  ungnarded  in  villages  and  towns.  They  wish  io  h«ve,  nnd 
they  ought  to  have,  diversions  or  entertainmentfl  suited  to  the 
season  of  youth.  It  is  of  immense  importance,  then,  that  their 
entertaiamettts  should  all  be  innocent ;  and  as  many  as  possible 
should  be  rendered  useful,  and  perform  an  important  part  in  the 
moral  cnlture  of  their  minds.  I  believe  the  system  now  under 
consideration  will  cmitribute  to  these  objects,  bcf  ond  all  present 
ealoulation. 
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This  flfptonaf^fMra  «4a9ii«Ue  ta  019  for  U8'«uiipft9%,  and 
Ihe  facalUjF  wUh  whioh  it  nay  1  be  adapted  to  every  neigbholvhood 
aad  every  eubject  of  iaveetigatioa  witbia  its  wide  raoge.'  It  ia 
suited  to  farmers,  mecbanios,  DAerchanU,  and  all  tbe  Yivioua 
•laeaea  of  aocietj,  wbatover  may  be  tbeir  previotia  etate  of  ad- 
vancement in  kAOwledge.  It  may  operate  iu  every  tewn  and 
aaigbbourboodi  and  in  almost  aoy  conceivable  circumataoces 
wboffo  a  ibiret  Sqv  knowledge  exists^  sufficient  to  introduoo  a  Ly* 
ceum  and  secure  for  it  a  sedulous  attention, 

Sbali  I  be  told,  Mr.  Cbairman,  tbat  my  anticipations  are  ms- 
tofMury  ?  I  know  not  but  time  may  convince  me  tbat  they  are 
so  ;  but  at  present^  I  seem  to  myself  to  reason  from  sober  fact 
and  solid  principle*  I  do  not  suppose  tbat  great  and  manifest 
Mffulta  will  ba  speedily  produced.  The  operation  of  the  system 
will  re^re  time*  Give  it  a  fair  trial  for  a  reasonable  tisdOi  and 
I  doubt  not  its  results  will  be  both  cectaia  and  happy*  Shall  I 
be  told  that  this  plan  will  make  mtp^ificial  sebolacs  ?  Sir,  I 
trust  it  will  not ;  Ibr  the  sum  total  of  my  hopes  from  it  arCy  that 
it  wiU  make  them  ikorotigkm  Not  indeed  extensively  ;  not  as 
finished  scholars  ;  not  as  men  of  great  acianee«  But,  as  far  as 
Um^t  9>  through)  scholara ;  ra«n  of  thought  and  reaao9  i  practi- 
cal men,  well  versed  in  the  various  parts  of  a  ikara^^  popuiar 

Qagf/iowg  to  U  Discm^ti^  iy  Z^cf tnas^ 

1.  WovJd  it  be  good  policy  and  praotioable^.to  eftaM,ish  a 
natioaal  I^ceum^  or  an  institute  for  promoting  a  mai^md  edn* 
cation? 

2.  Can  a  Lyceum  be  established  in  evary  town  in  the  United 
States,  as  a  branch  of  the  national  institute  ? 

3.  Which  is  most  difficult  to  conduct,  the  execciaes  of  a 
Lyceum,  or  of  a  military  company  ;  and  what  their  ^aomparative 
expAose  and  utility  ? 

4.  Why  cannot  peiraons,  from  fifteen  to  thirty  year»  of  age, 
conduct  a  courae  of  mutual  exerciaes,  for  their  entertaiomant 
and  instruction,  as  well  as  chikken  compoaii^  aoinfaat  school, 
from  one  and  a  half  to  six  years  old  ? 

5.  Would  it  be  good  policy  for  county  Lyceums  to  take 
measures  to  furnish  aU  the  schools  within  their  districts,  with  a 
few  articles  of  apparatus  for  familiar  and  practical  illustrations, 
in  the  essential  branches  of  a  popular  education  ? 

6.  Would  it  be  expedient  for  Lyteums  and  school  committees 
to  employ  a  mechanic  to  paint  upon  the  walls  of  all  the  school- 
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houses  in  the  county,  a  set  of  diagrams,  to  iiiostraf e  the  impor- 
tant and  practical  principles  of  the  geometry  of  surfaces,  and 
their  application  to  measuring  boards,  land,  eloth,  &c.  at  the 
expense  of  two  ddhvs  for  a  boose  ? 

7.  Can  pubNe  winter  schools  be  dinded  to  adrantage,  and  Ike 
younger  dirision  placed  under  the  charge  of  females  ?  * 

8.  Would  it  be  practicable  and  expedient  for  coonty  lyeevaw 
to  employ  ot  patronise  itinerant  lecturers,  to  giro  instruetioB  ia 
their  several  branches  ? 

9.  Can  each  town  Lyceum  procure  a  geological  and  mgrie^-- 
cultural  surrey  of  the  town  where  it  is  placed,  embracing  the 
topography,  ponds,  streams,  and  application  of  water ;  rooics, 
minerals,  soils,  modes  and  success  of  agriculture  ? 

10.  Would  it  be  good  policy  for  agricultmtd  societies  to  oAr 
premiums  to  the  Lyceums,  which  should  efibct  the  most  wNnpleie 
geological  and  agricultural  surveys  f     ^ 

1 1.  Can  Lyceums  collect  historic  of  the  towns  where  they 
an  established  ? 

13.  Which  science  is  most  practical  and  important  in  a  sy»* 
tern  of  popular  education,  geology  or  geography  ? 

IS.  Is  letter  writing  an  essential  exercise  in  a  course  of  couh 
a«on  education  ? 

14.  Which  would  be  roost  extensively  and  permanently  use* 
ful  to  a  town,  a  Lyceum  or  academy  ? 

15.  Would  ft  be  expedient  for  clergymen  to  meet  school 
teachers  in  their  several  towns  once  a  week ;  also  misses  and 
lads  at  the  same  or  another  time,  to  aid  and  eBCourage  schods, 
and  intellectual  and  moral  acquirements,  and  taste,  among  the 
younger  members  of  their  societies  ? 

16.  Is  a  Lyceum  an  article  of  expense  or  economy  to  the 
town  where  it  is  established  ? 

17.  Would  popular  education,  or  a  society  to  promote  it,  be 
a  proper  subject  for  Thanksgiving-  discourses;  mad  Thaflka* 
giving  eveniog  a  proper  time  for  towns  to  hold  meetings,  to 
determine  whether  they  will  form  1y  ceuros,  or  take  any  measures 
to  promote  the  interests  of  schools  ?^-jB^ton  Aeeoivier. 
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PESTALOZXI. 

Pestalozzi  was  born  at  Zurich,  1745.  He  lost  his  father,  a 
pfajfsiciao,  rery  earij,  and  was  educated  by  puHis  relatives. 
His  iateotioo  of  entering  the  charch  was  given  up  after  an  un- 
Mceessfiil  attempt  at  preaching,  and  he  applied  to  the  law. 
A  disease;  brought  on  by  excessive  and  immoderate  study,  in- 
duced him  to  turn  his  attention  to  agriculture.  He  bought  a 
small  estate,  where  a  frequent  intercourse  with  the  common 
people  opened  his  eyes  to  the  distressing  condition  of  the  lower 
claaoes.  Pestalozzi  was  not  the  man  who  could  witness  misery 
without  a  correspondent  feeling  of  compassion ;  he  could  not 
p«ss  a  wretched  cottage  without  stretching  out  a  friendly  hand 
!•  the  poor  iamates,  nor  see  a  shivering  orphan  without  taking 
it  to  his  fireside^  He  began  to  feel  contempt  for  the  splendor 
of  cold-hearted  opulence,  and  indifference  to  all  the  knowledge 
which  can  be  acquired  from  books  ; — he  proposed  to  himself  to 
study  life  ;  and  the  happiness  of  wiping  off  the  tear  from  the 
orphan's  cheek  seemed  of  more  value  to  him  than  all  the  glory 
of  authorsh^>.  There  were  at  that  time  in  the  canton  of  Berne, 
where  Pestalozzi  lived,  many  poor  and  neglected  children. 
Pestalosu  took  a  number  of  them  into  his  bouse,  and  became 
their  guardian  and  instnicter.  But  the  expenses  of  this  under-* 
taUog  soon  made  htm  poor,  for  he  was  more  benevolent  than 
prudent,  and  the  kind  disposition  of  his  heart  rendered  him  an 
easy  prey  to  every  designing  viUain.  The  loss  of  property  did 
not  depress  his  spirits,  nor  did  the  sneering  of  worldly  men  at  his 
foUy  damp  his  ardour  for  improving  the  state  of  the  lower  orders. 

He  was  invited,  in  1798,  by  the  government  of  Unterwalden, 
to  establish  a  school  at  Stantz,  lately  ravaged  by  fire  during  the 
mvohitioaary  war,  and  he  at  once  accepted  the  proposal,  though 
he  had  neither  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  plan  at  his  own 
eommand,  nor  was  furnished  with  them  by  the  State.  The 
children  came  in  crowds,  flocking  for  relief  and  nurture,  as  well 
as  instruction.  The  suecessful  issue  of  his  experiment  made 
under  these  difficult  circumstances  is  thus  described  : — <My  first 
task  was  to  gain  the  confidence  of  my  pupils,  and  to  attach 
them  to  me.  The  deserted  state  in  which  I  foiind  myself,  all 
painful  as  it  was,  and  the  absolute  want  of  assistance,  were 
precisely  what  contributed  the  most  to  the  success  of  my  enter- 
prise. Cut  off  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  I  turned  all  my  cares 
and  all  my  affections  to  the  children  ;  to  me  they  were  indebted 
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for  all  the  relief  tfaey  receired.     1  partook  alike  of  their  pains 
and  their  pleasures. 

<  Id  1799  my  school  contaioed  eighty  pupils.  Study  was  to 
them  quite  a  Doveltyi  and  they  attached  themsdres  to  it  with 
indefatigable  zealy  as  soon  as  they  began  to  perceive  their  own 
progress.  Whea  I  have  asked  ihem  after  supper,  "  My  chil* 
dren,  which  had  you  rather  do,  go  to  bed,  or  leant  a  Httle 
longer  r  "  they  would  generally  reply,  that  they  would  ratlier 
leani.  The  impulse  was  given,  aiid  Iheir  development  begaa 
to  take  place  with  a  rapidity  that  surpassed  all  m}'  moat  sangoioa 
hopes.  When  Akorf  was  reduced  to  ashes,  1  assembled  theoa 
round  me  ;  and  said  to  them,  *^  Ahorf  is  destroyed,  and  periMpv 
at  this  moment  there  are  more  than  a  hundred  poor  children 
without  clothes  to  cover  them,  without  a  home  or  a  morsel  ta 
eat.  Shall  we  petition  the  government  to  allow  us  to  reeeivta 
twenty  of  them  amongst  us  ? "  Methinks  I  still  see  the  eager- 
ness with  which  they  replied,  '^  Yes^  oh,  certainly  ;  yea."  But, 
replied  I  again,  <<  Reflect  well  what  you  are  about  to  ask  ;  we 
have  at  present  but  very  little  money  at  our  command,  and  tC 
is  very  doubtful  whether  they  will  grant  us  any  Duore  in  fiivoor 
of  these  unfortunates.  Perhaps  it  will  be  necessary  for  you  to 
labour  mnch  more  than  you  have  ever  yet  done,  and  to  divide 
with  these  strangers  your  victuals  and  your  clothes  :  do  not  say 
then  you  will  receive  them  among  you,  if  you  are  not  sure  you 
will  be  able  to  impose  upon  yourselves  idl  these  pvivalions/' 
1  gave  to  my  objections  all  the  force  they  werecapaMe  of. 
I  repeated  to  them  all  I  had  said — to  be  sure  they  perfectly 
understood  me ;  still  they  persevered  in  thetr  first  rMohitioo. 
«  Let  them  cootie,"  said  they,  <<  let  them  come ;  and  kf  all  you 
have  stated  should  come  to  pass,  we  will  drvklewith  theas  what 
we  have." ' 

His  method  effected  a  gradual  and  important  improvement  of 
the  country  schools  in  Switzerland,  and  other  parts  of  EUirof  e  ^ 
and  in  ISIS,  titill  impressed  with  the  necessity  of  educating  the 
poor,  he  set  apart  two  thousand  pounds  from  the  produce  of  a 
new  edition  of  his  works,  for  the  endowment  of  a  school  for  the 
lower  classes.  His  indefatigable  endeavours  to  accompibb  (bia 
one  great  object,  the  generous  disinterestedness  with  which  he 
devoted  to  it  bis  life  and  prop«rty-r-a  life  fraught  with  trouble 
and  bitterness,  which  might  have  been  spent  in  ease  and  coo»7 
parative  opulence,  will  always  endear  him  to  the  recollection  of 
Bsankind.-^^f^.  Pvb. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 

AMERICAN  LYCEUM.* 

Proceedings  in  Boston. 

A  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  Ck>ffee  House,  on  the  evening  of  Fri- 
day the  7th  November,  to  take  into  consideration  the  subject  of  the  American 
Lyceum.  The  meetii^  was  organteed,  by  choosing  the  Hon.  Mr.  Webster 
to  the  chair,  «nd  Mr.  G.  B.  Emeiwm  Secretary. 

Mr.  Russell,  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Education,  brought  the  subject  be- 
fore the  meeting  by  making  a  few  introductory  remarks,  and  proposed  several 
raaohi^M  which  were  afterwards  adopted. 

He  then  begged  leave  to  tequest  Mr.  Holbrook,  who  had  been  favourably 
placed  to  observe  the  immediate  practical  influence  of  the  institutions  in  ques- 
tiM,  to  stale  what  he  had  observed  to  be  their  effects,  particularly  upon  adults, 
ia  tliose  towns  in  which  they  have  been  established. 

In  answer  to  his  calif  Mr.  Holbrook  gave  an  account  of  the  establishment  of 
branches  of  the  Lyceum  in  several  places  in  this  and  some  of  the  neighbouring 
Stales,  of  the  mode  in  which  they  bad,  in  some  instances,  been  conducted,  and 
oCthe  good  effects  which  had  already  been  produced  by  them. 

He  said  that  their  immediate  eflect  had  uniformly  been,  to  awaken  a  spirit 
of  inquiry  among  all  clsisses  of  the  community,  in  relation  to  important  sub- 
ject* in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  the  parts  of  natural  philosophy  and  other 
useful  sciences,  which  admit  of  practical  application  to  the  business  of  those 
en^ged  in  these  useful  pursuits. 

The  Hon.  Mrk  Everett  expressed,  in  a  few  words,  the  interest  he  felt  in  the 
aoMessof  the  institution.  He  stated  some  facts  in  relation  to  the  good  which 
was  promised,  and  which  had  been  eflected,  by  similar  institutions  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere ;  and  remarked  particularly  upon  the  facilities  whicn 
would-be  aflbrded  by  associations  of  the  nature  of  the  Lyceum,  in  procuring 
books  and  instruments,  which  individuals  would  not  often  be  able  to  procure 
lor  themselves. 

The  Chairman  made  a  few  observations  upon  the  benefit  which  would  be 
derived  by  them  who  had  not  had  great  advantages  of  education,  from  the  op^ 
portunities  for  improvement  presented  by  these  schools  of  mutual  improve- 
ment. 

The  followiag  resolutions  were  then  read  and  adopted,  viz : 

Resolved,  That  thu  meetinz  regard  with  de^  interest  and  cordial  appro- 
bation the  various  indications  of  public  sentiment  on  the  subject  of  popular  im- 
urovement,  as  expressed  in  the  establishment  of  mechanics*  institutions  and 
local  associations  of  different  kinds,  for  the  general  diflusion  of  practical  sci- 
ence and  usefiil  knowie^pe. 

That  this  meeting  consider  the  institution  denominated  the  American  Ly- 
ceum, as  comprehending  the  chief  objects  of  a  general  association  for  popular 
impfoveenent,  and  for  the  aid  and  advancement  of  common  education  in  pri- 
mary and  other  schools. 

That  the  extenifive  good  already  effected  by  this  useful  institution,  and  the 
reaeoDable  expectation  of  its  future  progress,  are  such  as  seem  to  this  meeting 
to  oommend  it  to  the  approbatkm  and  support  of  the  community,  and  to  render 

*  This  name  has  been  Msifned  to  the  institution,  with  a  view  to  avoid  Umitinff  it,  Igr  a  pe- 
culiar dmifnation  to  aiij  one  class  of  the  eommnolty.  while  it%  object  is  the  benem  of  SlL  A 
name  of  one  kind  or  otMr  is  required  for  convenience'  sake ;  and  as  thu  has  already  been  9Xr 
tensiveljr  adopted,  it  would  be  well  to  adhere  to  it ;  althooch  a  more  fiuuHiar  term  raif  ht  oth^ 
Of  wise  have  heeo  praferahle,  eouU  any  single  word  be  found  whieh  woold  si^t  the  purposex 
VOL.  III. — ^NO.  XII.  95 
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iiedrMe  tbe  likHber  extensloii  of  its  tnioencc,  by  ^nfeiigittg  the  nuaiber  of 
iti  branch  associations  throusrhout  the  coontiy. 

That  the  present  season  ot  the  year  seems  a  peculiarly  appropriate  time  Car 
the  estabhshoaent  of  lotoi  lyfancbes  of  the  Lyceum,  with  a  Yiew  to  the  iMamc- 
diate  benefit  of  district  schools. 

That  a  oommittee  be  a»|»ointed  ta  report  to  this  meeting  at  the  adjoanuDent, 
in  what  way  the  most  enectual  aid  may  be  afibrded  to  the  interests  of  tbe  J^- 
ceam. 

It  was  then  TOted,  that  the  Commi^e  to  be  chosen,  shall  cooaist  of  three. 

That  Mr.  Ru8Mll,Mr.  Holbrook,  and  Air.  fimeraoQ,  be  this  Coounittae, 

That  the  next  raeetHUg  be  held  on  FrUay,  14th  Inst  at  7  o'cloek,  F.  M.  at 
the  Exchange ;  at  which  tiaae  the  ConMBitiee  wUl  report« 

That  the  proceeding  of  this  meeting  be  pHUiahed,  and  that  suck  gentleokea 
aa  feel  an  interest  in  Uie  general  ofaje^  be  requested  (o  attend  at  the  a^oyra- 
ment  of  the  meeting.    Adjourned.  DANIEL  WEBSTI^  Chnirmffw, 

6.  B.  Emsrson ,  See*9y.  [Bostoa  Adfertiwr-J 

An  adjourned  meeting  was  held  at  the  Exchange  oti  tbe  evening  of  FHdaiT, 
the  14th,  ft>r  the  purpose  of  taldng  into  consideration  the  object  ef  the  Amen- 
can  Lyceum. 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Everett  was,  ktthe  motion  of  Dr.  Stevenson,  caiM  tn  tbe 
chair. 

The  Report  of  die  committee  appointed  at  ffae  Hast  meefhig  wfts  ealtod  fiir, 
and,  in  the  absence  of  the  chairman  of  the  committee,  was  read  by  Mr.  Hel^ 
brook. 

A  separate  Report  of  6ie  Chahinan  of  the  committee  was  aho  read  Vy  tbe 
Secretary,  which  stated,  that  the  ill  health  of  the  Chairman,  had  prevented  tha 
formation  of  a  uniform  and  condensed  Report,  which  it  had  been  Hbe  tetmHaQ 
of  the  committee  to  lay  before  the  meeting. 

Rev.  Mr.  Rand  addressed  the  meeting  upon  the  subject  of  Assodetieag  far 
Mutud  Instruction,  and  the  extensive  good  which  ituj^  cftofidemay  be  ex- 
pected ftx)m  their  establishment. 

Mr.  G.  H.  SnelUng  moved  that  &e  Reports  be  recomtAltied  ta  the  Moae 
committee,  with  instructions  to  incorporate  them  hito  one,  and  report  at  in  ad- 
journed meeting. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell  expressed  his  desire  to  leara,  more  jMHIealariT,  Aa 
nature  and  objects  of  the  institution  in  question,  and  ftecendW  the  mottoa  fiM* 
recommitment. 

Col.  Davis  ezpiessed  a  wish  that  the  Report  might  be  igidn  fead,  as  htoHlf 
with  many  other  genUenen  had  not  been  present  at  the  first  readhig ;  bM  hi 
consideration  of  die  htteness  of  the  hour,  consented  to  wttfadraw  hfo  reqaeit 

The  question  was  tiien  put  on  the  motion  for  recemndtment,  wtaleh  was 
carried. 

On  motion  of  the  Secretary,  It  was  voted  that  two  membeft  be  added  ts  tte 
committee. 

Voted,  that  Rev.  Mr.  Rand  and  Dr.  Robbins  be  tJiosen  for  0iat  pai|Kiae. 

Voted,  that  the  Secretary  be  dbected  to  mAe  pubMe  the  pioeeedings  ef  ttm 
meeting ;  and  that  all  gentlemen  interested  hi  the  subject  of  this  meettog,  he 
invited  to  attend  at  the  adjournment 

Voted,  that  when  this  meeting  adjourns,  it  adjourn  to  Ineet  at  the  Hifl  of 
the  Exchange,  at  7  P.  M.  on  Friday  list  Inst    Adjourned. 

Gxo.  B.  Btf  aasoir,  Secr'y.  EDW.  EVERETT,  €hafr*B. 

Mm$$.JounmL 

An  a<youmed  meetuig  was  held  at  the  Exchanse  Cofl^e  House  on  the 
evening  of  Friday,  the  *A»t  hist,  for  the  purpose  of  takmg  inio  consideration 
die  sumect  of  the  American  Lyceum. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Lowell  was  chosen  chairman,  and  a  H.  SnelUng,  Esq.  Sec- 
retary. 
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!%•  following  Ttfdvt  and  mol^lloM  frdm  %■  comwitlee  appointed  ftt«for> 
mer  OMeting,  were  tnen  read,  and  after  aome  dwcuaBion,  adopted. 

The  Committee,  to  whom  the  Report  presented  on  the  14th  was  recommit- 
ted (or  revision,  submit  the  following  Report 

4*  the  .Lyceum  is  an  institution  which  originated  in  places  at  a  distance 
from  this  citT,  and  the  greater  part  of  our  community  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  being  informed  of  its  design,  it  may  not  tie  unappropriate  to  ofibr, 
in  the  first  place,  a  description  of  the  obfects  tmd  chartuter  of  the  Lyceum. 
These  are  of  two  lilnds,  locctl  and  general.  The  forrher  will  be  best  under- 
stood by  an  account  of  a  Lyceum,  as  it  exists  in  a  given  vicinity. 

A  Lyceum,  in  this  view  of  it,  lis  a  voluntary  association  for  mutual  improve- 
ment, liolding  weekly  or  other  stated  meetings  for  exercises  in  the  form  of 
lectures,  conversation,  or  experiments,  relating  to  subjects  of  practical  science 
and  uselut  knowledge. 

The  branches  of  this  institutiob,  already  in  operation,  have  varied  in  their 
subjects  of  attention,  manner  of  conducting  them,  and  consequent  success. 
Some  have  confined  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the  sciences.  To 
give  each  science  a  portion  of  attention,  the  Society  is  divided  into  several  clas- 
ses, viz.  a  class  of  mechanics,  one  of  chemists,  another  of  astronomers,  one  of 
l^ologists,  &c.  Each  class  chooses  a  foreman,  and  occupies  the  floor  and  the 
attention  of  the  society,  according  to  agreement  among  the  whole.  When  me- 
chanics is  the  subject  before  the  meeong,  the  foreman  calls  upon  one  of  his 
class  to  illustrate  the  lever,  another  the  screw,  the  wheel  and  axis,  pully ,  &c. ; 
making  an  application  of  each  to  the  practical  pursuits  of  life.  A  similar  course 
is  pursued  by  the  class  of  chemists,  geologists,  astronomers,  and  others.  Upon 
this  plan,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  six  or  eight,  or  perhaps  ten  or  a  dozen,  to  take 
a  part  in  the  exercises  in  the  course  of  the  evening.  Under  proper  regula- 
tions, any  member  present  is  allowed  to  question  tlie  persons  making  the  illus- 
trations, and  to  dispute  any  point  lie  conceives  to  be  erroneous.  This  some- 
times leads  to  a  full  discussion  of  certain  points,  which  never  fails  to  fix  them 
permanently  in  the  minds  of  all  present,  and  frequently  introduces  them  as 
topics  of  general  conversation,  and  among  those,  not  members  of  the  Society. 

In  other  Lyceums  the  instruction  is  communicated  more  in  the  form  of  lec- 
tures, or  dissertations,  where  the  whole  work  of  an  evening  devolves  upon  one 
or  two  persons,  each  one  being  left  to  choose  a  subject,  to  suit  his  taste,  ac- 
quirements, and  judgment.  The  subjects,  however,  are  generally  intended  to 
he  of  a  practical  character,  and  treated  in  a  plain,  familiar  way,  fitted  to  the 
comprehension  of  all  the  members.  Upon  this  plan  lectures  have  been  given 
upon  chemistry,  natural  philosophy,  astronomy,  geology,  railways,  canals, 
powers  and  debihties  of  the  stomach,  the  structure,  diseases,  and  management 
of  teeth,  the  structure  and  movement  of  clocks  and  watches,  fcuit  trees,  fruit, 
fuel,  and  various  other  subjects  of  agriculture  and  domestic  economy. 

Besides  subjects  of  a  scientific  and  definite  character,  some  societies  have 
occasionally,  and  others  generally,  introduced  those  of  a  more  general  or  mis- 
cellaneous nature  ;  involviog  pnnciples  of  expediency/  rather  than  science ; 
and  relating  to  government.  Taw,  political  and  domestic  economy,  agriculture, 
education,  morals,  &c.    These  are  conducted  in  the  form  of  common  debates. 

In  some  instances  exercises  particularly  designed  for  young  and  inexperi- 
enced minds,  such  as  reading,  declamaMon,  composition,  particularly  letter 
writing,  also  grammar  and  geography,  have  been  introduced. 

The  plan  of  the  General  Society  admits  and  supposes  that  each  town,  coun- 
ty, and  state  Lyceum,  will  manage  its  concerns  on  most  points,  in  a  manner 
perfectly  independent  of  all  the  rest,  and  fitted  to  tlio  views,  pursuits,  acquire- 
ments, taste,  ages,  and  wants,  of  those  coming  within  their  sphere. 

It  will  be  seen  at  once,  that  upon  whatever  plan  the  exercises  of  a  Lyceum 
are  conducted,  it  answers  the  great  and  important  purpose  of  introducing  into 
family  and  social  circles,  proper  and  usefyil  topics  oi  conversation,  and  converts 
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MPOiemeiiti  and  daDy  Intefcuune  Into  ye«t  md  powetfcl  vdiielegiir  i 

knoifr  ledge,  and  for  CDligbteiiiDg,  parifjriDg,  umI  eleTfttfng  the  chanetar  of 

ooctety. 

From  experiments  ilready  made  by  Lyceums,  two  residts  somewliat  unex- 
pected have  been  observed.  First,  that  the  natural  diffidence  and  badcwaid- 
ness  which  the  memben  sometimes  have  in  attempting  illustratione,  very  aoon 
wholly  disappear ;  and  they  enter  upon  them  v  readily  and  cheerfully  as  they 
do  upon  any  exercise  in  their  ordinary  pursuits ;  and  second,  that  the  princi- 
ples and  subjects  of  discussion  at  their  meetings,  l>ecome  in  a  short  time,  cer- 
tainly and  thoroughly,  though  insensibly,  understood  by  moot  who  attend 
them. 

Persons  of  both  sexes,  of  all  classes,  and  of  varions  ages,  have  imbibed  tihe 

Sirit,  participated  in  the  exercises,  and  enjoyed  the  benefitB  of  Lyeenins,  in 
e  various  places  where  they  have  been  estabfished.  Clergsrmen,  teadierst 
physicians,  lawyers,  farmers,  mechanics,  and  merchants,  have  each,  without 
stepping  hr  aside  fmm  their  ordinary  avocations,  contributed  to  the  instmetmi 
and  entertainment  of  others,  in  these  schools  of  mutual  improvement.  Each 
has  illustrsted  from  his  own  pursuits,  the  wisdom  of  the  laws,  and  the  vari*^, 
the  richness,  and  the  abundance  of  the  works  of  a  benevolent  and  bountiwl 
Creator.  And  while  all  have  received  from  a  common  and  inexhaustible  Ibaii- 
tiin,  the  necessary  instruction  and  the  most  ample  materiab,  for  soccces  in 
their  several  callings,  each  is  enabled  by  advancing  his  own  interests,  to  add 
something  to  the  common  stock  of  happiness,  and  to  aid  in  the  common  ad- 
vancement. 

Ther  clergyman,  by  presenting  to  the  view  of  his  youdiful  and  ardent  aspi- 
rants after  knowledge  no  less  than  of  those  who  are  already  m  the  frmtion  of  its 
varied  pleasures,  the  variety,  the  simplicity,  and  the  sublimity  of  nature,  and 
the  wisdom  and  the  grandeur  of  the  laws  which  it  obeys,  leads  his  auditors  l» 
see  and  to  feel  how  wise,  how  good,  and  how  great,  is  the  author  of  them  all* 
and  how  much  this  author  deserves  a  cheerful  and  implicit  obedience  from 
themselves.  Teachers,  by  resorting  weekly  to  these  fountains  of  common  and 
mutual  entertainment  and  instruction,  have  aided  each  other  in  tfieir  interest* 
ing  and  responsible  profession,  and  by  elevating  their  own  diaracters,  have 
been  enabled  to  bestow  a  like  elevation  upon  the  character  of  the  schools  un- 
der their  charge.  Plwsicians  have  selected  from  their  profession  snl^ects  of  a 
popular  nature  and  of  common  interest ;  and  by  freeing  them  from  learned 
technicalities  have  been  enabled  to  illustrate  to  attentive  and  delisted  assem- 
blies, the  springs  and  operations  of  life,  to  point  out  tlie  means  of  preeervfaw 
health,  and  to  warn  against  the  iotemperaoce  which  destrojrs  It,  and  along  wlm 
it,  character,  influence,  and  happiness.  Witliout  wandering  &r  Irom  their 
profession,  lawyers  have  explained  the  various  sodal  relations  of  civil  society 
and  the  means  of  improving  and  strengthening  them,  the  principles  cf  politic^ 
economy,  and  the  general  policy  of  government,  the  importance  of  internal 
improvements  and  tne  means  of  advancing  tliem,  and  by  the  aid  of  drawings 
and  models,  have  illustrated  the  principles  and  advantages  of  canals,  railwaya, 
and  other  facilities  for  internal  commerce.  Farmers  have  given  plain,  but 
aeosible,  practical,  and  useful  dissertutions  upon  the  cultivation,  use,  and  pre- 
•ervation  of  fruit,  both  large  and  small ;— the  management  of  nrdens,  fiiel  uid 
other  subjects  of  agriculture,  domestic  economy,  and  convemence.  Neither 
have  mechanics  nor  merchants  been  wanting  in  Uieir  contributioas  to  the  com- 
mon entertainment  and  mutual  instruction. 

Bendes  attending  meetings  of  common  interest  to  both  sexes  and  all  classes, 
females  have  conducted  a  course  of  mutual  exercises  among  tiiemseives,  by 
spending  together  during  the  summer,  one  afternoon  a  week  for  rewdmg,  com- 
podtion,  and.  improvement  in  the  various  branches  of  a  useful  education. 

Young  persons  of  both  sexes  who  were  too  far  advanced,  or  loo  much  occu- 
tied  to  receive  benefit  from  the  daily  instruction  of  schools  within  their  reach, 
lave,  by  the  aid  of  professional  teachers,— clergymen,  or  other  individaals, 
(aomeOmes  ladles,)  competent  and  disposed  to  guide  them^— carried  on  a  course 
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of  wmMy  «x«rclMB,  vpUfih  have  given  tbem  ^iredueUy  but  certainly  and  per- 
maneDtly  a  development  and  expansion  of  mind,  and  a  refined  and  elevat^ 
taste* 

On  die  fubject  oi  general  Lyceums,  (embracing  several  of  the  local  institu- 
tioBS,)  there  is  one  grand  principle,  which  roust  be  distinctly  and  constantly 
kept  in  view.  It  is  that  every  man  must  educate  himself.  Neither  friends, 
ner  money,  nor  schools,  nor  colleges,  nor  seminaries,  ever  did,  or  ever  will  ef- 
factually  educate  a  single  individual.  It  is  ^ort,  it  is  long,  patient,  and  per- 
sonal enbrt,  which  alone  can  raise  a  person  to  tiiat  intellectual  and  moral  el- 
evation, which  is  the  privilege,  and  the  disnity,  of  man.  Consequently,  the 
more  personal,  as  well  as  intellectual,  and  moral  effort  can  be  mduced,  the 
aore  the  objects  of  the  Lyceum  will  be  attained,  the  more  society  will  be  en- 
lightened and  improved,  &e  more  worthy  will  our  race  become,  of  Uie  place 
they  hold  in  the  scale  of  being. 

If  this  principle  is  correct,  a  society  which  has  for  its  object  the  advance- 
BMnt  of  popular  educatkm,  cannot  fully  effect  that  object,  without  embracing 
the  whole  community.  Every  town,  village,  and  neighbourhood,  must  feel  its 
influence,  imbibe  its  spirit,  and  engage  in  its  exercises.  But  although  Indi- 
Tidual  and  personal  e£brt  is  essentia  to  answer  any  of  the  purposes  of  educa- 
tion, it  isnot  all  that  is  essentiaL  Individual  efibrts  must  be  united,  concen- 
trated, and  combined ;  and  hence  the  necessity,  not  only  of  individuals,  but  of 
towns,  of  counties,  of  states,  entering  into  a  mutual  arrangement  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing,  not  only  a  popular  and  enlightened,  but  a  national  educa- 
tion. As  far  as  is  possible,  it  is  desirable  to  be  nationiU  and  uniform  in  our 
-proBunci»tion,.our  language,  our  views  of  political  economy,  measures  (^gov- 
ernment, in  our  various  distinct,  but  reciprocal  interests,  arising  from  climate, 
geographical  and  geological  features  and  divisions  of  our  country.  Conse- 
quently, at  the  same  time  that  it  is  desirable,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  life,  en^ 
ergy,  and  efficiency,  to  a  society  for  mutual  instruction,  that  branches  more  or 
less  minute,  should  extend  themselves  into  every  town,  village,  and  neighbour 
heod,  and  that  each  branch  should  select  and  conduct  its  exercises  in  its  own 
ipay,  and  in  most  respects  be  perfectly  independent  in  its  character  and  its  op- 
erations. It  is  also  important  that  every  branch  should  be  formed,  with  a  vfew 
of  uniting  with  others,  that  their  eflbrts  may  be  combined  and  their  power 
%ugfnented. 

To  sive  the  institution  such  an  orfpnization  that  every  branch  may  be  at 
foil  Uberty  to  fit  its  exercises  to  the  wishes  and  the  wants  of  those  who  com- 
nose  it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  the  aid  of  other  branches,  and  Hgfat 
trom  a  general  fountain,  it  has  been  proposed  to  have  each  town  Lyceum  a 
kind  oi^oard  of  education  for  the  double  purpose  of  the  mutual  improvement 
of  its  members,  and  the  improvement  of  schools, — to  be  furmshed  with  a  de- 
posit of  apparatus,  and  a  place  of  general  resort  for  all  classes  and  all  districts 
of  the  town,  and  to  have  the  meetings  and  exercises  so  arranged,  that  both 
sexes,  and  all  classes,  such  as  teachers,  farmers,  mechanics,  &c.  may  be  ac- 
commodated together  or  separately,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  or 
the  wishes  of  the  members. 

To  aid  and  strengthen  the  operations  of  town  Lyceums,  all  in  a  county  are 
to  be  united,  by  three  delegates  sent  from  each,  to  be  organized  into  a  county 
LjTceuro,  for  the  purpose  ofadopting  measures  to  advance  the  mutual  and  gen- 
eral interests  of  the  several  branches  they  represent  A  county  Lyceum  might 
take  measures  for  the  several  branches  to  procure  to  better  advantage  than 
they  could  separately,  apparatus,  books,  instruction  by  the  means  of  lectures 
or  otherwise,  and  perhaps  they  might  own  some  more  expensive  articles  of 
apparatus,  to  be  removed  from  one  town  to  another,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole.  *• 

From  each  county  Lyceum,  one  or  more  representatives  may,  if  desirable, 
be  sent,  to  organize  a  State  Lyceum  or  Board  of  Education.  This  board  to  be 
divided  into  several  committees ;  viz.  one  on  school  books,  one  on  apparatus, 
one  on  school  houses,  and  one  on  the  essential  branches  in  a  system  of  popular 
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The  tpecific  objects  and  duties  to  be  assigned  to  town,  covnty,  and  state  Ly- 
cMims,  and  »  general  union  of  the  whole  might  be  distinetly  jKrintod  oiit» 
tiie  nodes  of  cfiectkig  them  deseribed,  but  as  the  formatioo  or  town  Lyoea 
fe  the  immediate  olject  to  be  effected,  one  or  two  suggestions  on  tfanft 
win  not  peihsps  be  considered  out  of  time*  or  improper,  tlie  first  sumMOM 
Is  the  expediency  of  assigning  a  day  when  the  aitefUion  qfihe  ptefUtf^Tkw 
EngUmiy  generaUy,  $hall  be  mvit^  to  the  autjeet  qfUn/m  Mjffceumt^  tbst  bb 
opportunity  mar  be  presented  to  the  inhabitants  of  every  town,  to  determine 
tne  question  whether  tliey  thinlc  it  expedient  to  form  an  auxiliary  to  a  genen] 
society,  but  especially  in  relation  to  the  winter  schools,  which  are  about  com- 
mencing,— ^wim  the  particular  view  of  fumlslung  teaobeis  With  an  opportu- 
nity and  the  means  of  improving  each  other,  and,  of  course,  of  improvlBg  Ibeir 
schools. 

The  second  suggestion  is  the  expediency  of  recommending  to  all  aocielias 
which  have  been  or  may  be  formed,  to  furnish  a  depository  iff  a  Jem  thtmp 
tmd  simph  articU$  <ff  oppcuratftM,  to  which  teachers,  and  some  of  their  eldest 
pupils,  and  others  who  are  di^osed,  may  resort,  to  illustrate,  or  see  fflnstnted, 
some  of  the  important  branches  of  a  practical  education. 

With  a  view  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  Lyceum,  the  Committee  would 
submit  to  the  meeting  the  measures  embraced  in  die  loUowing  resolutleBi, 
which  arc, — 

Ist  That,  as  the  Lyceum  has,  for  a  principal  object,  the  aid  of  popular  edu- 
cation, and  as  the  present  season  is  the  time  generally  assigned  km*  the  open- 
ine  of  district  schools,  it  would  seem  a  favourable  opportunity  lor  die  formacian 
orLyceums  in  those  towns  in  which  thev  have  not  yet  been  estabttshed.  With 
«  view,  therefore,  to  facilitate  an  extensive  and  simultaneous  operattoe  of  the 
Lyceum,  this  meeting  would  suggest  the  expediency  of  appropriating  the 
second  Monday  of  December  to  the  object  just  mentioned. 

2d.  That,  as  the  interest  taken  in  the  exercises  of  the  Lyceum,  and  tibe 
benefit  to  be  derived  from  them,  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  obtaining 
of  suitable  and  cheap  apparatus  for  experiments  and  illusCralioQs,  it  be  reooai> 
mended  te  the  Lyceums  generally  to  procure,  as  early  as  may  be  convenient, 
such  apparatus,  specimens,  and  other  facilities  as  have  been  offered  by  Mr. 
Joiiah  Holbroolr.* 

8d.  That  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  the  extension  of  the  Lyceom,  and  pso- 
noting  its  general  foterests,  as  welfas  dlflVisltig  the  bmiefits  of  the  institntiQn 
among  our  citizens,  a  committee  be  appointed,  to  report  on  the  expediency  of 
establisMBg  a  Lyceum  in  this  dty,  and  if  such  measure  b  deemed  ezpefient, 
to  report  on  the  means  of  carrying  it  into  effect 

Veitd,  that  the  former  committee,  with  the  addition  of  two  members,  be 
•ppoinMd  for  the  object  proposed  in  the  tidrd  raselutioD. 

Dr.  J.  G.  Stevenson  and  Dr.  H.  Robinson  were  then  added  to  the  cem- 
nittee. 

Voted,  that  the  publication  of  the  report  and  resolutiona  fai  the  seven!  news- 
papers of  the  state  be  requested. 

VfAed,  that  wlien  this  meeting  a^ourns  it  shall  be  to  meet  at  such  time  as 
the  above  named  committee  may  appoint.        Adjourned. 

CHARLES  LOWELL,  Cfhairmtm. 

Oxomov  H.  Snklliko,  Seereiary, 

•  Amnfementi  hure  been  made  by  this  gentleman  for  Ibmishing  Lyceuma  with  ftpedment 
la  mineralogr,  and  cueh  articles  of  apparatus,  A:c.  at  ar«  roqoired  for  &mUtar  czperiaiBts 
and  illottrations.  Ordors  from  a  distance  wiU  be  attended  to  bj  bhn,  if  addresaed  to  MiA 
Bolbiook,  Boston. 
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BDV9ATI01V  III  nmw  nsamf. 

Extmcts  from  a  letter  to  the  Editor/  dated 

*  Princeton,  Jf,  /.,  October  20, 1828. 

'Ttwin  doubtless  gratify  yoo  to  learn,  that  eflbrts  are  makiog  In  thb  State, 
tty  the  friends  of  education,  to  induce  our  legislature  at  their  approaching 
session,  which  wiH  commence  on  the  twenty-eiehth  instant,  to  deviae  and  put 
in  operation  an  efficient  system  of  common  schools.  Hidierto  nothing  has  lieen 
done  by  our  lesislature  to  promote  education,  excepting  the  accumulatioii 
of  a  school  fund,  during  the  last  ten  years^  which  now  amounts  to  somewhat 
more  than  two  hundred  and  twen^  thousand  dollars,  and  the  granting  of  per- 
mission to  ttie  people  of  the  sereraf  towns  to  tax  themselves  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  money  tor  supporting  schools. 

*  Many  of  ^e  fKends  of^education  begin  to  think  that  it  is  time  for  our 
legislature  to  make  appropriations  fh>m  ^e  interest  of  the  school  fund,  and  the 
b^  tax  which  is  now  annually  added  to  it,  and  which  combined  amount  to 
something  like  twenty-two  thousand  dollars.  It  is  believed  that  twenty  thou- 
sand dollars  granted  annually  from  the  State  treasury  to  the  several  towns, 
upon  the  condition  that  they  raise  in  addidon,  twice  as  much  tiiemselves,  wUl 
give  an  the  stimulus  that  is  desirable  from  pecuniary  aid.  Twenty  thouMod 
dollars  a  year  will  be  as'much  to  our  population  of  not  more  than  throe  hundrod 
thousand,  as  one  hundred  thousand  dollars  aro  to  the  population  of  New  York, 
which  cannot  be  much  less  than  one  million  five  hundred  thousand. 

•Whether  we  shall  succeed  remains  to  be  ascertained.!  Very  few,  if  any, 
of  our  leg^lalors  have  made  themselves  acquainted  with  the  school  systems  of 
New  Tm  and  New  England,  and  the  people  aro  groatly  afraid  of  l>euig 
taxed,  ft  is  difficult  to  persuade  them  that  they  do  now  pay  more,  and  gaifi 
teas  good,  than  they  will  upon  the  proposed  plan.  They,  as  well  as  our  legis- 
lators, need  light  on  (his  subjeet* 


IfOTICES. 

A  History  of  the  State  of  New- York,  from  the  First  Discovery 
of  the  Coantnr  to  the  Present  Time.  By  F.  S.  EastmaD.  Designed 
for  the  use  of*^  Schools  and  for  Families.   New- York.   E.  Bliss. 

The  history  of  each  State  in  the  Union  would  evidently  form  an  instructive 
and  useAil  book  to  its  own  schools,  as  well  as  to  adult  readers  ia  evenr  part 
of  tfie  country.  We  aro  happy  to  see  an  attempt  to  supply  the  Stata  oi  New 
«York  vrith  this  important  aid  to  the  objects  of  education,  and  not  less  to  the 
diffusion  of  popular  intelligence. 

The  accuracy  of  the  historical  statements  embodied  in  this  volume  we  would 
leave  to  the  investigation  of  those  who  aro  more  cdmpetent  to  decide  than  our- 
selves. But  of  the  plan  and  arrangement  of  the  volume,  as  designed  to  facilttate 
Instructioo,  we  feel  at  liberty  to  speak,  and  in  terms  of  warm  commendation. 

*  For  the  informatkm  communicateid  in  this  letter  we  feel  much  indebted  te 
tiie  writer.  It  came  to  hand,  however,  too  late  for  our  last  number;  and  somo 
additional  intelligence  mentioned  in  the  letter  has  failed  of  reaching  us. — ^Ed. 

t  Through  some  mistake,  we  presume,  no  fiirtMr  information  has  been  for- 
warded.—£o. 
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Tbe  fint  flvet  chapteit  mre  judkioady  d«¥Otod  to  mt  account  of  the  natml 
geocnphy  of  the  Tist  territory  embraced  within  tbe  limits  of  the  State  of  New 
Toii.  Tlie  history  is  then  commenced,  and,  divided  into  suitable  periods,  is 
brought  down  to  the  date  of  the  completion  6f  the  Erie  canaL  Some  genial 
statbtic  views  of  great  interest,  are  added ;  and  the  volume  ckses  in  a  very 
appropriate  manner  with  biographical  sketches  of  several  distinguished  men. 

This  book,  we  have  no  doubt,  will  prove  a  popular  one  in  the  State  of  whose 
history  it  treats.  It  will  form  a  useful  reading  book  ibr  classes  in  all  sorts  of 
schools,  and  will  tijire  a  salutary  cttrectian  to  the  pursuits  and  habits  of  the 
young,  wherever  it  is  read  with  interest 

The  Child's  Primer,  or  First  Book   for    Primary  Schools. 
By  J.  Lamh.    Burlington.     Cbauncey  Goodrich.     18^ 

A  simple  Utile  manual  like  this,  has  been  a  desideratum  for  elementary 
schools.  Worcestor*s  Primer,  of  which  notice  was  taken  in  an  early  number 
of  the  Journal,  is,  in  some  respects,  excellently  adapted  to  supply  this  want. 
But  although  it  possesses  many  fine  advantages,  and  most  of  these  original  in 
their  character,  it  foils  perhaps  of  carrying  young  pupils  far  enough,  when  it 
h  used  In  primary  schools.  The  Franklin  Primer,  when  taken  up  immedi- 
atelv  after  n'orcester's,  furnishes,  perhaps,  all  that  is  wanted  previous  to  tbe 
Spellinc  Book.    But  the  two  books  are  seldom  used,  we  believe,  in  connexioo. 

A  litue  volume  that  would  give  the  valuable  features  of  each  of  these  weeks » 
and  go  over  the  ground  embraced  in  both,  would  be  a  useful  aid  to  elementaiy 
Instructton.  Tbe  Child's  Primer  will,  on  the  whole,  suit  this  purpose;  though 
in  it  there  is  still  room  for  improvement  The  typography  needs  a  thorough 
revlsioo.  The  *  new  names'  of  the  letters  (by  which  the  author  intends  their 
powtr$  or  $&undi, — as  mentioned  bv  the  Edgeworths,  and  fully  carried  out  in 
the  system  of  Fulton  and  Knight  of  Edinburgh,  Angus  of  Glasgow,  &c.)  will 
need  much  explanation,  if  the  author  would  avoid  puxaling  the  generality  of 
country  schoolmasters,  not  to  speak  of  schoolmistresses. 

The  introductory  •  sections'  of  syllables  will  cotre  more  naturally  and  easily 
to  the  child,  if  placed  after  the  reatUni;  lessons,  in  short  portioDs,  as  they  happen 
to  occur  in  the  reading,  or  can  be  introduced  by  way  of  analogies  to  those 
syllables  which  compose  the  words  of  each  lesson. 

We  must  say— but  briefly,  lor  our  present  space  will  not  admit  explanatkm — 
some  of  the  author's  corrections  of  phraseofogy  are  too  critical  for  good  taste  or 
foir  idiomatic  expreaston. 

In  other  respects  this  primer  seems  very  well  suited  to  the  existing  condltioo 
of  the  primary  schools  of  New  England. 

BOOK  FOR  INFANT  SCHOOLS. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr  Holbrook,  (the  founder  of  the  Lyc^umJ 
has  hi  press  a  little  work,  which  is  designated  to  teach  and  illustrate  the 
various  terms  commonly  used,  in  describine  the  forms  of  objects.  It  is  accom- 
panied by  a  few  cheap  and  plain  models  of  solids,  intended  to  furnish  play  and 
occcupation  and  instruction  in  combination.  The  whole  is  meant  to  be  used 
after  the  manner  described  in  the  lessons  of  Mr  Wilderroin  of  the  Spitalfields 
In&nt  School,  London. 
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